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A    STRANGE    DISAPPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  CRY  FOB  HELP  FLOATS  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT. 

((TJELP!" 

XL  Thronghout  the  whole  of  the  night  chopping^  shifting  winds 
had  been  tearing  through  the  streets  of  London,  now  from  the 
north,  now  from  the  south,  now  from  the  east,  now  from  the  west, 
now  from  all  points  of  the  compass  at  once ;  which  last  caprice — 
taking  place  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time  in  the  course  of  the 
hour  which  the  bells  of  Big  Ben  were  striking — was  enough  in 
itself  to  make  the  policeman  on  the  beat  doubtful  of  his  senses. 

**  What  a  chap  hears  in  weather  like  this,"  he  muttered,  ^*  and 
what  he  fancies  he  hears,  is  enough  to  drive  him  mad." 

He  had  sufficient  justification  lor  the  remark,  for  there  were  not 
only  the  wild  pranks  of  Boreas  to  torment  and  distract  him,  but 
there  was  the  snow  which,  blown  in  fine  particles  from  roofs  and 
gables,  and  torn  from  nooks  where  it  lay  huddled  up  in  little  heaps 
against  stone  walls  (for  the  reason  that  being  blown  there  by  pre- 
vious winds  it  could  get  no  farther),  seemed  to  take  a  spiteful 
pleasure  in  whirling  into  his  face,  which  was  tingling  and  smarting 
with  cold,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  into  his  eyes,  which  it  caused 
to  ran  over  with  tears.  With  a  vague  idea  that  some  appeal  had 
been  made  officially  to  him  as  a  representative  of  law  and  order,  he 
steadied  himself  and  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  spiritual 
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cold  freezing  his  heart  even  as  the  temporal  cold  was  freezing  his 
marrow. 

«  Help  1 " 

The  bells  of  Big  Ben  were  still  proclaiming  the  honr  of  mid- 
night. If  a  man  at  such  a  time  might  have  reasonably  been  for- 
given the  fancy  that  old  Westminster's  tower  had  been  invaded 
by  an  army  of  malicious  witches,  how  much  more  readily  might  he 
have  been  forgiven  for  not  being  able  to  fix  the  direction  from 
which  this  cry  for  help  proceeded  ?  Nay,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  blamed  for  doubting  that  the  cry  was  human. 

For  the  third  time : 

"Help!" 

Then,  so  far  as  that  appeal  was  concerned^  silence.  The  cry  was 
heard  no  more. 

The  policeman  still  laboured  under  a  vague  impression  that  his 
duty  lay  somewhere  in  an  undefined  direction,  and  his  attitude  was 
one  of  strained  yet  bewildered  attention.  Suddenly  he  received 
a  shock.  Something  touched  his  foot.  He  started  back,  all 
his  nerves  thrilling  with  an  unreasonable  spasm  of  fright.  In- 
stinctively looking  down  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  ridicu- 
lously alarmed  by  a  miserable  half-starved  and  nearly  whole-frozen 
cat  which,  with  the  scanty  hairs  on  its  back  sticking  up  in  sharp 
points,  was  creeping  timorously  along  in  quest  of  an  open  door. 
Secovering  from  his  alarm  the  policeman  stamped  his  feet  and 
clapped  his  hands  vigorously  to  keep  the  circiilation  in  them. 

His  beat  was  in  the  heart  of  Soho,  and  he  was  at  that  moment 
in  Gerrard  Street,  in  which  locality  human  life  is  represented  in 
perhaps  stranger  variety  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
this  gigantic  city  of  darkness  and  light.  As  a  protection  against 
the  fierce  wind  he  had  taken  refuge  within  the  portal  of  the  closed 
door  of  an  old  house  which  lay  a  little  back  from  the  regular  line 
of  buildings  in  the  street.  Little  did  he  dream  that  the  cry  for 
help  had  proceeded  from  that  very  house,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  gentleman  known  as  M.  Felix  by  some, 
as  Mr.  Felix  by  others.  Well-named  apparently,  for  although  he 
was  not  young,  M.  Felix  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  happy, 
light-hearted  air  which  marked  him  as  one  who  held  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  as  a  kind  of  religion  to  be  devoutly  observed. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  landlady,  Mrs. 
Middlemore,  who  acted  as  housekeeper  to  M.  F^ix.  It  was  the 
nightly  habit  of  this  estimable  woman  to  go  for  her  supper  beer 
at  half-past  eleven,  and  return,  beaming,  at  a  few  minutes  after 
twelve. 

These  late  hours  did  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  her 
duties,  because  M.  Felix  was  by  no  means  an  early  riser,  seldom 
breakfasting,  indeed,  before  noon.  Despite  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  not  deviated  on  this  night  from  her 
usual  custom.    She  was  a  widow,  without  responsibilities,  and  no 
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person  had  a  right  to  meddle  with  her  affairs.    Besides,  as  she 
frequently  remarked,  she  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

A  welcome  diversion  occurred  to  the  constable  who  was  stamp- 
ing his  feet  within  the  portal  of  Mrs.  Middlemore's  street  door.  A 
brother  constable  sauntered  up,  and  accosted  him. 

« Is  that  you,  Wigg  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  there's  left  of  me,"  replied  Constable  Wigg. 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  observed  the  new-comer,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Nightingale.  **It's  all  a  job  to  keep  oneself 
together.     What  a  night !  " 

"  Bitter.     I've  been  regularly  blown  off  my  feet." 

"  My  case.  I'm  froze  to  a  stone.  The  North  Pole  ain't  in  it 
with  this,  and  whether  I've  got  a  nose  on  my  face  is  more  than  Fd 
swear  to.     Anything  up  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except " 

"  Except  what  ?  "  asked  Constable  Nightingale,  as  his  comrade 
paused.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  nose  as  he  asked  the  question, 
his  reference  to  it  having  inspired  doubts  as  to  his  being  still  in 
possession  of  the  feature. 

"  A  minute  or  two  ago,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  "  I  had  half  a 
fency  that  I  heard  somebody  cry  out  ^  Help  1 ' " 

"Ah.    Did  you  go?" 

"  How  could  I  ?    I  wasn't  sure,  you  know." 

*^  Who  could  be  sure  of  anything,"  remarked  Constable  Night- 
ingale charitably,  **  on  such  a  night  ?  " 

"  Nobody.    It  must  have  been  the  wind." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  If  anybody  told  me  he  saw  Polar  bears 
about  I  shouldn't  dispute  with  him."  Then  Constable  Nightingale 
took  a  step  forward,  and^glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  front 
rooms  occupied  by  M.  Felix,  in  which  shone  a  perfect  blaze  of 
hght.    "  He  must  be  jolly  warm  up  there." 

"  Who  ?  "  inquired  Constable  Wigg,  his  eyes  following  his  com-r 
rade's  glance. 

*•  Mr.  Felix." 

"  And  who's  Mr.  Felix  when  he's  at  home  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  him  ?  " 

"  Never  heard  of  him.    I've  only  been  on  the  beat  two  nights." 

**  I  forgot.  He's  a  trump,  a  regular  A-one-er.  You're  in  for  a 
good  tip  or  two.  I  was  on  night  duty  here  this  time  last  year,  and 
he  behaved  handsome.  Tipped  me  at  Christmas,  and  tipped  me 
at  New  Year's.  Half-a-sov.  each  time.  And  at  mother  times,  too. 
Altogether  he  was  as  good  as  between  four  and  five  pounds  to  me 
while  I  was  here." 

**  That's  something  like,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  with  hope  in  his 
voice.  "But" — with  sudden  suspicion — "why  should  he  be  so 
free  ?    Anything  wrong  about  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Constable  Nightingale,  blowing  on  his 
ice-cold  fingers.    ".He's  a  diamond  of  the  first  water — a  tip-top 
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swell,  rolliDg  in  money.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  Mr.  Felix. 
Don't  you  wish  you  had  the  same  complaint  ?  *  Constable,'  said  he 
to  me,  when  I  came  on  this  beat  last  year,  *  you're  on  night  duty 
here,  eh  ? '  ^  Yes,  sir,'  I  answers.  *  Very  good,'  he  says ;  *  I  live 
in  this  house ' — ^we  were  standing  at  this  very  door — ^  and  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  look  after  them  as  looks  after  me.' " 

"  And  a  very  good  point  it  is,"  remarked  Constable  Wigg  with 
growing  interest,  "  for  a  gentleman  to  make." 

**  I  thought  so  myself  and  I  found  it  so.  *  And  I  always  make 
it  a  point,'  says  he,  ^  of  looking  after  them  as  looks  after  me.' 
Fact  is,  Wigg,  he  comes  home  late  sometimes,  with  a  glass  of  wine 
too  much  in  him,  and  he  knows  the  usefulness  of  us.  Carries  a 
lump  of  money  about  him,  and  likes  to  feel  himself  safe.  Never 
what  you  call  drunk,  you  know.  Just  a  bit  sprung,  as  a  real 
gentleman  should  be,  and  always  with  a  pleasant  word  ready.  So, 
whenever  I  met  him  coming  home  late,  I'd  walk  behind  him  to  his 
door  here,  and  give  him  good-night — ^which  he  appreciated." 

"Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information.  Nightingale." 

"  Ought  to  do  these  little  turns  for  one  another,  Wigg.  The 
man  who  was  on  the  beat  before  me  gave  me  the  office,  and  it's 
only  friendly  for  me  to  give  it  to  you."  Constable  Nightingale 
looked  pensively  over  the  shoulder  of  his  brother  constable,  and 
added,  "  I  behaved  liberal  to  him." 

"  I'll  do  likewise  to  you,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  "  if  anything 
happens." 

"Was  sure  you  would,  Wigg,"  responded  Constable  Nightingale 
briskly.    **  What  would  the  force  be  worth  if  we  didn't  stick  to- 

f  ether  ?  When  I  see  Mr.  Felix  111  put  in  a  good  word  for  you. 
[e  took  a  regular  fancy  to  me,  and  told  me  if  I  got  the  beat  agsdn 
to  come  to  him  immediate.  Once  you  see  him,  you  can't  miss 
knowing  him.  Tall  and  slim,  with  hair  getting  gray.  No  whiskers ; 
only  a  moustache,  curled.  Speaks  with  a  foreign  accent — ^parley- 
vooish.  His  clothes  fit  like  a  glove.  Patent  leather  boots  always, 
except  when  he  wears  shoes ;  white  tie  generally.  I  remember  Mrs. 
Middlemore " 

"Who's  she?" 

"  His  landlady.  A  most  respectable  woman — made  of  the  right 
stuflF.  Ah,  a  real  good  sort  she  is !  Goes  out  every  night  for  her 
supper  beer  between  eleven  and  twelve." 

"  I  must  have  seen  her  half-an-hour  ago." 

"Of  course  you  did.  If  it  was  to  rain  cats  and  dogs  or 
snowed  for  a  month,  she  wouldn't  miss  going.  Has  she  come 
back?" 

"No." 

"  She  stops  out  as  a  rule  till  about  this  time  ;  fond  of  a  gossip, 
you  know.  Most  of  us  are.  She'll  be  here  soon,  if  she  can  keep 
her  feet.  The  snow's  getting  thicker — and  listen  to  the  wind  I 
Let's  get  close  to  the  door.    Well,  I  remember  Mrs.  Middlemore 
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coming  out  to  me  one  night,  and  saying,  •  You're  wanted  up  there,' 
meaning  in  Mn  Felix's  rooms " 

Constable  Wigg  interposed.    "  Just  now  you  said  parleyvooish/' 

'^  So  I  did,  and  so  I  meant." 

**  Speaks  with  a  foreign  accent,  you  said." 

« I  don't  deny  it." 

"  And  you  keep  on  saying  Mr.  FeUx." 

*«Well?" 

«  Shouldn't  it  be  Monseer  ?  " 

^  Well,  perhaps ;  but  not  Monseer — Monshure." 

**  I  give  in  to  you,  Nightingale ;  I'm  not  a  French  scholar." 

'^  Let's  call  him  Mr.  for  all  that.  Monshure  twists  the  tongue 
unless  you're  bom  there." 

**  I'm  agreeable.     Call  him  Mr.  if  you  like.    Hallo !  " 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  Mrs.  Middlemore's  street  door 
being  suddenly  opened  without  any  preliminary  warning  from 
within,  and  with  such  swiftness  and  violence  that  the  policemen 
almost  fell  through  it  into  the  passage.  As  they  were  recovering 
their  equilibrium  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  house,  or  rather 
stumbled  out  of  it,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He  had  a 
crimson  scarf  round  his  neck ;  it  was  loosely  tied,  and  the  ends 
floated  in  the  wind.  The  little  bit  of  colour  shone  bright  in  the 
glare  of  white  snow.  Its  wearer  pulled  the  door  after  him,  and 
hurried  along  the  street,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  policemen,  who  strained  their  eyes 
after  him.     He  walked  very  unsteadily,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  SPECTRE  CAT. 

**  That's  a  rum  start,"  said  Constable  Wigg.  «  Was  it  Mr.  Felix  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Constable  Nightingale;  "Mr.  Felix  is  altogether 
a  different  kind  of  man.  Takes  things  more  coolly.  Walks  slow, 
talks  slow,  thinks  slow,  looks  at  you  slow.  This  fellow  was  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.     Did  you  catch  sight  of  his  face  ?  " 

*'  He  was  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  that  there  was  no  catching 
sight  of  anything  except  the  red  handkercher  round  his  neck. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that.     Seemed  a  youngish  man." 

"  Yes.     Been  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Felix  most  likely." 

"  Or  to  some  other  lodger  in  the  house,"  suggested  Constable 
Wigg. 

**  There  ain't  no  other,"  said  Constable  Nightingale.  "  Every 
room  in  it  except  the  basement  is  let  to  Mr.  Felix." 

"  A  married  man,  then,  with  a  large  family." 

**  No,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  with  a  little  cough.  "  Single. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  widower.    No  business  of  ours,  Wigg." 
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"  Certainly  not.  Go  on  with  your  story,  Nightingale.  *  You're 
wanted  up  there,'  says  Mrs.  Middlemore." 

■  "  Yes.  *  You're  wanted  up  there,'  she  says,  meaqing  Mr.  Felix's 
rooms.  *  Did  Mr.  Felix  send  for  me  ? '  I  asks.  *  He  did,'  she 
answers.  *  He  rings  his  bell,  and  says, "  Go  for  a  policeman."  And 
he'll  not  be  sorry  it's  you,  Mr.  Nightingale,  because  you're  a  man 
as  can  be  trusted.'  Mrs.  Middlemore's  precise  words.  You  see, 
Wigg,  me  and  her  ain't  exactly  strangers.  I'm  a  single  man,  and 
I'm  mistook  if  she  ain't  got  a  bit  of  money  put  by.'' 

**  You're  a  knowing  one,  Nightingale,"  said  Constable  Wigg, 
somewhat  enviously ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
to  state  that  there  flashed  into  his  mind  the  base  idea  of  endeavour- 
ing to  supplant  his  brother  constable  in  Mrs.  Middlemore's  good 
graces.  What  should  hinder  him  ?  He  was  a  single  man,  many 
years  younger  than  Constable  Nightingale,  and  much  better  look- 
ing. All  was  fair  in  love  and  war.  The  "  bit  of  money  put  by  " 
was  as  a  temptation  from  Lucifer. 

**  That's  what  brings  me  round  here  now  and  then,"  continued 
Constable  Nightingale  complacently.  "  A  man  might  go  a  good 
deal  further  than  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  fare  a  good  deal  worse. 
*  I  suppose,'  says  I  to  her,  *  there's  somebody  with  Mr.  Felix  as  he 
wants  to  get  rid  of,  and  as  won't  go  ?  '  'I  ain't  at  liberty  to  say,' 
she  answers,  '  but  you're  pretty  near  the  mark.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself,  and  don't  forget  that  Mr.  Felix  has  got  a  liberal  heart 
and  hates  fuss.'  Upon  that,  Wigg,  I  holds  my  tongue,  because 
Fm  a  man  as  knows  how  to,  and  I  follows  Mrs.  Middlemore  into 
the  house.  I'd  been  inside  before,  of  course,  but  never  upstairs, 
always  down,  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  told  me  such  a  lot  about 
Mr.  Felix's  rooms,  that  I  was  curious  to  see  them.  *  Furnished 
like  a  palace,'  Mrs.  Middlemore  used  to  say ;  so  up  the  stairs  I 
steps,  Mrs.  Middlemore  showing  the  way,  and  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing that  before  we  got  to  the  first  landing  I  put  my  arm  round 
Mrs.  Middlemore's  waist — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  She 
stops  on  the  landing,  and  knocks  at  the  door " 

But  here  Constable  Nightingale  was  compelled  to  pause,  and  to 
hold  on  tight  to  his  comrade.  The  storm  quite  suddenly  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  fury  that  the  men  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hear  a  word  that  was  spoken. 
It  was  not  a  fitful  display  of  temper ;  so  fierce  grew  the  wind  that 
it  blew  the  street  door  open  with  a  crash,  and  as  the  policemen 
were  leaning  against  it,  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  passage,  and  fell  flat  upon  their  backs.  The 
reason  of  the  door  being  blown  open  so  readily  was  probably,  as 
Constable  Nightingale  afterwards  remarked,  because  the  man  who 
had  recently  left  the  house  so  hastily  had  not  pulled  it  tight 
behind  him,  but  the  tempest  was  raging  so  furiously  that  it  might 
well  have  made  light  of  such  an  obstacle  as  an  old  street  door. 
It  was  with  difficulty  the  policemen  recovered  their  feet,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  wind  as  it  rushed  through  the  passage  was  so 
great  that  the  idea  that  they  would  be  safer  inside  the  house  than 
out  occurred  to  both  of  them  at  once.  To  expose  themselves  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements  in  the  open  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
attended  with  danger.  Instinctively  they  advanced  to  the  door, 
and  after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  shutting  it.  That  being  accom- 
plished, they  stood  in  the  dark  passage,  mentally  debating  what 
they  should  do  next. 

"  There's  something  moving,"  whispered  Constable  Wigg 
trembling.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  courage,  and  had  a 
horror  of  darkness. 

Constable  Nightingale  was  made  of  sterner  stufiF.  He  promptly 
pulled  out  his  dark  lantern,  and  cast  its  circle  of  light  upon  the 
floor ;  and  there,  creeping  timidly  along  close  to  the  wall,  they 
saw  the  miserable,  half-starved  cat,  which  had  shaken  Constable 
Wigg's  nerves  earUer  in  the  night.  It  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
open  street  door  to  obtain  the  shelter  for  which  it  had  long  been 
seeking. 

"  It  ain't  the  first  time,"  said  Constable  Wigg  in  a  vicious  tone, 
"  that  this  little  beast  has  given  me  a  turn.  Just  before  you  come 
up  it  run  across  me,  and  almost  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth." 

But  for  a  mournful,  fear-stricken  look  in  its  yellow  eyes  the 
light  of  the  dark  lantern  seemed  to  deprive  the  wretched  cat  of 
the  power  of  motion.  It  remained  perfectly  still,  cowering  to  the 
ground.  Even  when  Constable  Wigg  gave  it  a  spiteful  kick  it  did 
not  move  of  its  own  volition,  and  it  was  only  when  the  attention 
of  the  policemen  was  no  longer  directed  towards  it  that  it  slUnk 
slowly  and  stealthily  away. 

Meanwhile  the  tempest  raged  more  furiously  than  ever  outside. 
The  shrieking  wind  tore  through  the  streets,  carrying  devastation 
in  its  train,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  whirling,  blinding  snow. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it  ?  "  said  Constable  Nightin- 
gale. 
**  Never,"  said  Constable  Wigg. 

*'  It  would  be  madness  to  go  out,"  said  Constable  Nightingale. 
"  We  should  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides  what  good  could  we  do  ? 
Besides,  who  would  be  likely  to  want  us?  Besides,  who's  to 
know." 

There  was  a  world  of  philosophy  in  these  reflections,  which 
Constable  Wigg  was  only  too  ready  to  acknowledge. 
"  What  do  you  propose,  Nightingale  ?  "  he  asked. 
**  That  we  go  down  to  Mrs.  Middlemore's  kitchen,"  replied  Con- 
stable Nightingale,  "and  make  ourselves  comfortable.    I  know 
the  way." 

He  led  it,  and  Constable  Wigg  very  cheerfully  accompanied  him. 
The  kitchen  was  the  coziest  of  apartments,  and  their  hearts  warmed 
within  them  as  they  entered  it.  Mrs.  Middlemore,  like  a  sensible 
woman,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bank  up  the  fire  before  she 
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left  the  house,  and  it  needed  but  one  touch  from  the  poker  to  cause 
it  to  spring  into  a  bright,  glowing  blaze.  This  touch  was  applied 
by  Constable  Nightingale,  and  the  shadows  upon  walls  and  ceiling 
lept  into  ruddy  Ufe. 

'^  This  is  something  like,*'  said  Constable  Wigg,  stooping  and 
warming  himself. 

Having  no  further  need  for  &is  dark  lantern,  Constable  Night- 
ingale tucked  it  snugly  away,  and  then  proceeded  to  light  a  candle, 
which,  in  its  Sat  tin  candlestick  and  a  box  of  matches  handy,  stood 
on  the  kitchen  table.  They  were  not  the  only  articles  on  the 
table.  There  was  no  tablecloth,  it  is  true,  but  what  mattered  that  ? 
The  whitest  of  tablecloths  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  supper, 
and  in  the  present  instance  could  not  have  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  lighted  candle  revealed.  There  was  bread,  there 
was  butter,  there  was  cheese,  there  were  pickles,  there  was  a  plate 
of  sausages,  there  was  half  a  roast  fowl,  and  there  was  a  fine  piece 
of  cold  pork.  Constable  Wigg's  eyes  wandered  to  the  table,  and 
became,  so  to  speak,  glued  there.  He  was  now  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  was  being  comfortably  warmed  through. 
Even  a  kitchen  may  become  a  veritable  Aladdin's  cave,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Middlemore's  kitchen,  in  the  estimation  of 
Constable  Wigg. 

"  If  there's  one  thing  I  like  better  than  another  for  supper,"  he 
said  meditatively,  and  with  pathos  in  his  voice,  "  it  is  cold  pork 
and  pickles.  And  there's  enough  for  three.  Nightingale ;  there's 
enough  for  three." 

Constable  Nightingale  nodded  genially,  and,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  familiar  with  his  surroundings,  took  up  a  piece  of  butter  on  a 
knife,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 

"  The  best  fresh,"  he  observed. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Constable  Wigg,  not  conten- 
tiously,  but  in  amiable  wonder. 

"  Taste  it,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  handing  his  comrade 
the  knife  with  a  new  knob  of  butter  on  it.  ^ 

"  It  is  the  best  fresh,"  said  Constable  Wigg.  "  She  lives  on  the 
fat  of  the  land."  This  evidence  of  good  living  and  the  cheerful 
homeliness  of  the  kitchen  strengthened  his  notion  of  supplanting 
Constable  Nightingale  in  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Middlemore,  but 
he  was  careful  not  to  betray  himself.  "  You  know  your  way  about, 
Nightingale.  It  ain't  the  first  time  you've  been  in  this  here 
snuggery." 

Constable  Nightingale  smiled  knowingly,  and  said,  "  Cold  pork 
and  pickles  ain't  half  a  bad  supper,  to  say  nothing  of  sausages, 

roast  fowl,  and — and ^"    He  sniffed  intelligently  and  inquired, 

"  Ain't  there  a  baked  tatery  smell  somewheres  near  ?  " 

"  Now  you  mention  it,"  replied  Constable  Wigg,  also  sniffing, 
**  I  believe  there  is." 

**  And  here  they  are,  Wigg,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  open- 
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ing  the  door  of  the  oven,  and  exposing  four  large  floury  potatoes 
baking  in  their  skins.  "  Not  yet  quite  done^  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  bust,  but  all  a-growing  and  a^blowing,  and  waiting  for  butter 
and  pepper.  They're  relishy  enough  without  butter  and  pepper, 
but  with  butter  and  pepper  they're  a  feast  for  a  emperor." 

*•  Ah,"  sighed  Constable  Wigg,  **  it's  better  to  be  bom  lucky 
than  rich.  Now  just  cast  your  eye  at  the  door,  Nightingale.  I'm 
blest  if  that  beastly  cat  ain't  poHng  it's  nose  in  again."  And  as 
though  there  was  within  him  a  superabundance  of  vicious  energy 
which  required  immediate  working  oflT,  Constable  Wigg  threw  his 
truncheon  at  the  cat,  which,  without  uttering  a  sound,  fled  from 
the  kitchen.  ^*  What  riles  me  about  that  cat  is  that  it  moves 
about  like  a  ghost,  without  as  much  as  a  whine.  It  takes  you  all 
of  a  sudden,  like  a  stab  in  the  back.  It'll  be  up  to  some  mischief 
before  the  night  is  out." 

«*  Why,  Wigg,"  said  Constable  Nightingale  with  a  laugh,  "  you 
talk  of  it  as  if  it  wasn't  a  cat  at  all." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is.  In  my  opinion  it's  a  spectre  cat,  a  spirit 
without  a  solid  body.  I  lifted  it  with  my  foot  in  the  street,  and 
not  a  sound  come  from  it.  I  kicked  it  in  the  passage,  and  it  crept 
away  like  a  ghost.  I  let  fly  my  truncheon  at  it  and  hit  it  on  the 
head,  and  off  it  went  like  a  shadder,  without  a  whine.  It  ain't 
natural.    If  it  comes  across  me  again  I  advise  it  to  say  its  prayers." 

Which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  an  absurd  recommendation  to 
offer  to  a  cat.  But  Constable  Wigg  was  in  an  unreasonable  and 
spiteful  temper,  and  he  became  morose  and  melancholy  when  he 
saw  how  thoroughly  Constable  Nightingale  was  making  himself  at 
home  in  Mrs.  Middle  more's  kitchen ;  or  perhaps  it  was  the  sight 
of  the  tempting  food  on  the  table  which,  without  lawful  invitation, 
he  dared  not  touch.  However  it  was,  he  was  not  allowed  much 
time  for  gloomy  reflection,  his  thoughts  being  diverted  by  the 
violent  slamming  of  the  street  door,  and  by  the  further  sound  of 
a  person  breathing  heavily  in  her  course  down  stairs. 

**  It's  Mrs.  Middlemore,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  in  a  low 
tone.  "I  never  thought  she'd  be  able  to  open  the  door  alone 
with  such  a  wind  blowing.     We'll  give  her  a  surprise." 

They  heard  Mrs.  Middlemore  stop  outside  the  kitchen,  and 
exclaim,  "  Well  I  To  think  I  should  'ave  been  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  the  candle  alight  I  I  could  'ave  swore  I  blowed  it  out  before 
I  left  the  room  ! "  Then  she  opened  the  door,  and  it  was  well  that 
Constable  Nightingale  darted  forward  to  her  support,  for  if  he  had 
not  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  in  affright,  and  the  supper 
beer  would  have  been  lost  to  taste  if  not  to  sight.  It  was  as  well, 
too,  that  he  put  his  face  close  enough  to  her  lips  to  partially  stifle 
a  kind  of  hysterical  gurgle  which  was  escaping  therefrom.  It  was, 
however,  a  proceeding  of  which  Constable  Wigg  did  not  inwardly 
approve. 

"  Pluck    up,  Mrs.  Middlemore,"  said   Constable    Nightingale 
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cheerily,  "  there's  nothing  wrong.  It's  only  me  and  my  mate, 
Wigg,  who's  on  night  duty  here.  Everything's  as  right  as  a  fiddle* 
Take  a  pull  at  the  beer — a  long  pull.  Now  you  feel  better,  don't 
you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Middlemore — her  movements  being  enviously  watched  by 
Constable  Wigg,  whose  thirst  was  growing  almost  unbearable — 
removed  her  lips  from  the  jug,  and  said  : 

**  Ever  so  much.     But  'ow  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  Didn't  get  in  at  all,"  said  Constable  Nightingale  jocosely ; 
^'  we  was  blown  in.'* 

« Blown  in?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.  We  was  standing  outside,  Wigg  and  me, 
leaning  against  the  door,  when  the  wind  come  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  and  blew  it  clean  open,  and  of  course  we  went  with  it, 
flat  on  our  backs  the  pair  of  us.  When  we  got  on  our  feet  again 
the  wind  was  tearing  so,  and  the  snow  was  pelting  down  that  fierce, 
that  I  thought  we  might  venture  to  take  a  liberty,  and  we  come 
down  here  to  warm  ourselves.  And  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it,  my  dear." 

He  still  had  his  arm  round  Mrs.  Middlemore's  waist,  and  now 
he  gave  her  a  hug.  She  was  a  pleasant-faced,  round-bodied 
woman,  some  forty  years  of  age,  and  she  looked  up  smilingly  as 
the  constable — her  favourite  constable — hugged  her,  and  said : 

**  Well,  now,  I  declare  you  did  startle  me.  When  I  opened  the 
door  and  sor  two  men  a-standing  in  my  kitchen,  I  thought  of 
burglars,  and  you  might  'ave  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather." 

"  And  now  we're  here,"  said  Constable  Nightingale, "  I  don't 
suppose  you'd  have  the  heart  to  turn  us  out." 

"  Turn  you  out !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "  I  wouldn't 
turn  a  cat  out  on  sech  a  night  as  this  !  " 

**More  cats,"  thought  Constable  Wigg,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
cold  pork  and  pickles. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  THKlLUyG  INCIDENT. 

**  The  wonder  is,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  whUe  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  shook  the  snow  out  of  her  clothes,  "  how  you  had  the 
courage  to  venture  out  in  such  weather." 

"  It's  'abit,  Mr.  Nightingale,  that's  what  it  is.  Once  I  gits  to 
doing  a  thing  regular,  done  it  must  be  if  I  want  to  keep  my  peace 
of  mind.  There  wouldn't  be  a  wink  of  sleep  for  me  if  I  didn't  go 
and  fetch  my  supper  beer  myself  every  night.  I  don't  keep  a  gal, 
Mr.  Winks " 

"Wigg,"  said  that  gentleman  in  correction,  with  a  dreamy  look 
at  the  beer  jug. 
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"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Wigg,  I'm  sure.  I  don't 
keep  a  gal,  and  that's  why  my  place  is  always  nice  and  clean,  as 
you  see  it  now.  If  you  want  your  work  done,  do  it  yourself — 
that's  my  motter.  Not  that  I  can't  afford  to  keep  a  gal,  but  Mr. 
Felix  he  ses  when  he  come  to  me  about  the  rooms  when  I  didn't 
'ave  a  blessed  lodger  in  the  'ouse,  *  I'll  take  'em,"  he  ses,  *  condi- 
tionally.    You  mustn't  let  a  room  in  the  place  to  nobody  but  me.' 

*  But  I  make  my  living  out  of  the  rooms,  sir,'  ses  I,  *  and  I  can't 
afford  to  let  'em  remain  empty.'    *  You  can  afford,'  ses  Mr.  Felix, 

*  if  I  pay  for  'em  remaining  empty.  What  rent  do  you  arks  for  the 
whole  'ouse  with  the  exception  of  the  basement  ? '  I  opened  my 
mouth  wide,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that,  Mr.  Wigg.  All  he  ses 
is,  *  Agreed.'  *  Then  there's  attendance,  sir,'  I  ses.  *  How  much 
for  that  ?  '  he  arks.  I  opens  my  mouth  wide  agin,  and  all  he  ses 
is, « Agreed.'  You  see,  Mr.  Wigg,  seeing  as  'ow  you're  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Nightingale's,  and  as  no  friend  of  his'n  can  be  anythink  but  a 
gentleman,  there's  no  'arm  in  my  telling  you  a  thing  or  two  about 
Mr.  Felix,  more  especially  as  you're  on  night  duty  'ere." 

••  Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  laying 
hands  on  the  beer  jug  in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  and  raising  it  to 
his  mouth.  When,  after  a  long  interval,  he  put  it  down  again  with 
a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction,  he  met  the  reproachful  gaze  of  Con- 
stable Nightingale,  who  gasped : 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cheek !     Without  ever  being  asked !  " 

"Love  your  'eart,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "what  does  that 
matter  ?  He's  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,  being  a  friend  of 
your'n."  She  handed  the  jug  to  Constable  Nightingale,  asking,  as 
she  did  so,  *^  Did  you  ever  'ave  a  inspiration,  Mr.  Nightingale  ?  " 

Constable  Nightingale  did  not  immediately  reply,  his  face  being 
buried  in  the  jug.  When  it  was  free,  and  he  had  wiped  his  mouth, 
he  said  in  a  mild  tone — ^any  harsh  judgment  he  may  have  har- 
boured against  Constable  Wigg  being  softened  by  the  refreshing 
draught : 

"I  must  have  had  one  to-night  when  I  come  this  way,  out  of 
my  beat,  to  have  a  talk  with  Wigg,  and  to  see  that  you  was  all 
right.  The  taters  in  the  oven  '11  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  if  they're 
not  took  out  immediate." 

**  You've  got  a  nose  for  baked  taters,  you  'ave,"  said  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  admiringly.  **  Trust  you  for  finding  out  things  without  eyes. 
But  you  always  can  smell  what  I've  got  in  the  oven." 

Constable  Wigg  rubbed  his  hands  joyously  when  he  saw  Mrs. 
Middlemore  lay  three  plates  and  draw  three  chairs  up  to  the 
table.  Then  she  whipped  the  baked  potatoes  out  of  the  oven, 
saying: 

"  Done  to  a  turn.  Now  we  can  talk  and  'ave  supper  at  the  same 
time.  Make  yourself  at  'ome,  Mr.  Wigg,  and  'elp  yourself  to 
what  you  like.  I'll  'ave  a  bit  of  fowl,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  jest  a 
thin  slice  of  the  cold  pork,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wigg.  It's  a  fiivourite 
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dish  of  your'n,  I  can  see.  Mr.  Nightingale,  you  won't  make  com- 
pliments, I'm  sure.  You're  the  last  man  as  ought  to  in  this 
'ouse."  Constable  Nightingale  pressed  her  foot  under  the  table, 
and  she  smiled  at  him,  and  continued,  '^  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  mj  inspiration  when  I  got  the  supper  beer.  ^  A  pint  and  a 
'arf  won't  be  enough,'  ses  I  to  myself;  a  pint  and  a  'arf's  my 
regular  allowance,  Mr.  Wigg,  and  I  don't  find  it  too  much,  because 
I  don't  drink  sperrits.  *  A  pint  and  a  'arf  won't  be  enough,'  ses  I 
to  myself;  *I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  a  friend  dropped  in,  so  I'll 
double  it.'    And  I  did." 

^^  That's  something  like  an  inspiration,"  said  Constable  Nightin- 
gale, looking  amorously  at  Mrs.  Middlemore,  who  smiled  amor- 
ously at  him  in  return. 

Constable  Wigg  cut  these  inclinings  short  by  remarking,  "  We 
was  talking  of  Mr.  Felix.  Nightingale  commenced  twice  to-night 
telling  a  story  about  him,  and  it's  not  told  yet." 

"Not  my  fault,  Wigg,"  Constable  Nightingale  managed  to  say 
with  his  mouth  full. 

**  I'll  tell  my  story  first,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore, "  and  he  can  tell 
'is  afterwards.  Try  them  sausages,  Mr.  Wigg.  Mr.  Felix  always 
'as  the  best  of  everythink.     I  buy  'em  at  Wall's.    So  when  he  ses 

*  Agreed '  to  the  rent  and  attendance,  he  ses,  *  And  about  servants  ?  ' 

*  I  can't  aflFord  to  keep  more  than  one,  sir,'  I  ses.  *  You  can,'  ses 
he ;  *  you  can  aflTord  to  keep  none.  You'll  find  me  the  best  tenant 
you  ever  'ad,  and  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  foller  my  instructions.' 
* m  do  my  best,  sir,'  ses  I.  'It  '11  pay  you,'  ses  he, *  to  let  me  do 
exactly  as  I  please,  and  never  to  cross  me.'  And  I'm  bound  to 
say,  Mr.  Wigg,  that  it  'as  paid  me.  *  We  shall  git  along  capitally 
together,'  ses  he,  *  without  servants.  They're  a  prying,  idle  lot, 
and  I  won't  'ave  'em  creeping  up  the  stairs  on  welwet  toes  to  find 
out  what  I'm  doing.     So  keep  none,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  he  ses, 

*  not  the  ghost  of  one.  You  can  wait  on  me  without  assistance. 
If  I  want  to  entertain  a  visitor  or  two  I'll  'ave  the  meals  brought 
in  ready  cooked,  and  if  we  want  hextra  attendance  I'll  git  Gunter 
to  send  in  a  man  as  knows  'is  business,  and  can  'old  'is  tongue.' 
Of  course  I  was  agreeable  to  that,  and  he  pays  me  down  a  month 
in  advance,  like  the  gentleman  he  is.  Though  I  don't  drink 
sperrits,  Mr.  Nightingale,  that's  no  reason  why  you  should  deny 
yourself.  You  know  where  the  bottle  is,  and  per'aps  Mr.  Wigg 
will  jine  you." 

"  Mrs.  Middlemore,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  "  you're  a  lady  after 
my  own  heart,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  aUve.  Here's  looking  towards 
you." 

*'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wigg,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  and  what  I 
say  is,  it's  a  shame  that  men  like  you  and  Mr.  Nightingale  should 
be  trapesing  the  streets  with  the  snow  coming  down  and  the  wind 
a-blowing  as  it  is  now.  Jest  listen  to  it ;  it's  going  on  worse  than 
ever.    Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring — ^you  being  on  the 
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beat,  Mr.  Wigg — whether  you  sor  a  lady  come  out  of  the  'ouse 
whfle  I  was  gone  for  the  supper  beer  ?  " 

"  No  lady  come  out  of  the  house,"  replied  Constable  Wigg.  "  A 
man  did.'' 
«  A  man ! "  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore.    «  Not  Mr.  Felix,  surely  ?  " 
*'No,  not  him,"  said  Constable  Nightingale.     *'A  slimmish- 
looking  man,  with  a  red  handkercher  round  his  neck." 

'^A  slimmish-looking  man,  with  a  red  'andkercher  round  'is 
neck  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore.    "  *0w  did  he  git  in  ?  " 

"  That's  not  for  us  to  say,"  said  Constable  Nightingale.  "  Per- 
haps Mr.  Felix  let  him  in  when  you  was  away." 

^  Yes,  most  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore ;  *'of  course  that  must 
be.  Mr.  Felix  often  lets  people  in  'isself.  *  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  he 
868  sometimes,  *  if  there's  a  ring  or  a  knock  at  the  door,  I'll  attend 
to  it.  Yon  needn't  trouble  yourself.'  And  I  don't — knowing  'im, 
and  knowing  it'll  pay  me  better  to  foUer  'is  instructions.  For 
there's  never  a  time  that  sech  a  thing  'appens  that  Mr.  Felix 
don't  say  to  me  afterwards,  '  'Ere's  a  half-sovering  for  you,  Mrs. 
Middlemore.' " 

"Yoix're  in  for  one  to-morrow  morning,  then,"  observed  Con- 
stable Wigg,  ^  because  it  was  a  man  we  saw,  and  not  a  woman." 

"  Hft  won't  forgit  it,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  not  'im.  He's 
free  and  generous  with  'is  money,  so  long  as  he's  let  alone,  and  not 
pry'd  upon.  What  he  does  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  ain't 
going  to  make  it  mine." 

•*Ah,  Mrs.  Middlemore,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  emptying  his 
second  glass  of  whisky,  *^you  know  which  side  your  bread  is 
buttered." 

**  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  with  a  shrewd 
smile,  **  and  I've  seed  things  that  I  keep  to  myself.  Why  not  ? 
You'd  do  the  same  if  you  was  in  my  shoes,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

«*  That  we  would,"  replied  both  the  policemen  in  one  breath ; 
and  Constable  Wigg  added,  '^  You're  a  lucky  woman  to  have  such 
a  lodger." 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  I  don't  deny  it.  I  never  met 
with  sech  a  man  as  Mr.  Felix,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  another. 
Why,  when  he  took  possession,  he  ses,  *  Clear  out  every  bit  of 
furniture  there  is  in  the  rooms.  Send  it  to  auction  if  you  like, 
and  sell  it,  and  pocket  the  money.  When  I  leave  you  shall  'ave  all 
my  furniture,  or  I'll  furnish  the  rooms  over  agin  according  to  your 
fancy,  and  it  shan't  cost  you  a  penny.'  I  was  agreeable  to  that, 
you  may  be  sure.  Then  he  begins  to  furnish,  and  if  you  was  to 
see  'is  rooms,  Mr.  Wigg,  you'd  be  that  took  aback  that  you  wouldn't 
know  what  to  say.  All  sorts  of  wonderful  picters,  painted  plates 
and  dishes,  'angings,  old  lamps,  and  goodness  only  knows  what.  I 
don't  understand  'arf  of  'em.  There  !  I've  talked  enough  about 
Mr.  Felix  for  once.  Let's  talk  of  somethink  else." 
^'Do   you    keep    cats,  Mrs.  Middlemore?"  asked    Constable 
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Nightingale,  brewing  another  grog  for  himself  and  Constable 
Wigg. 

"I  don't,"  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "Mr.  Felix  won't  'aye 
one  in  the  'ouse." 

"  There's  one  in  the  house  now,  though,"  said  Constable  Nightin- 
gale. "  It  come  in  when  the  wind  burst  open  the  street  door,  and 
Wigg  and  me  fell  into  the  passage.  He  says  it's  not  a  cat,  but  a 
ghost  of  one." 

"  Lord  save  us  ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "  If  Mr.  Felix 
sees  it  he'll  never  forgive  me.  He  'as  a  'atred  of  'em.  And  the 
ghost  of  a  cat,  too !  "  She  was  so  impressed  that  she  edged  closer 
to  Constable  Nightingale. 

"It  was  a  spectre  cat,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  desirious  to  do 
something  to  divert  Mrs.  Middlemore's  thoughts  from  Mr.  Felix, 
and  also  from  her  leaning  towards  his  comrade.  "  And  then  there 
was  that  cry  for  *  Help,'  I  fancied  I  heard." 

"  What  cry  for  'elp  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  it  three  times,"  said  Constable  Wigg — but 
he  was  prevented  from  going  further  by  an  incident  wmch  was 
followed  by  a  startling  picture.  Constable  Nightingale,  rather 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  drink  he  had  imbibed,  and  desirous 
to  meet  the  advances  of  Mrs.  Middlemore,  slyly  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  to  hide  the  movement  from  the  observation  of  his 
brother  constable,  made  a  clumsy  movement  and  overturned  the 
candle,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  put  out  the  light  and  to  leave 
them  in  darkness.  He  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  hugging  Mrs.  Middlemore  close.  But  Constable  Wigg  started 
up  in  fear,  and  cried  : 

"  Somebody  has  pushed  open  the  door ! " 

In  point  of  fact,  the  kitchen  door  had  been  quietly  pushed 
open,  and  the  other  two  observed  it  when  their  attention  was 
directed  towards  it. 

"What  is  it?"  whispered  Mrs.  Middlemore,  shaking  like  a 
jelly.     "  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Constable  Nightingale,  for  the  second  time  that  night,  pulled 
out  his  dark  lantern,  and  cast  its  light  upon  the  door.  And  there, 
imbedded  in  the  circle  of  light,  was  the  cat  which  had  already 
twice  before  alarmed  Constable  Wigg.  They  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror,  and  indeed  they  were  justified  by  the  picture  which  pre- 
sented itself.  The  cat  was  red.  Every  bristle  sticking  up  on  its 
skin  was  pointed  with  blood. 

CHAPTEE    IV. 

A  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  RED  CATS  AND  WHITE  SNOW. 

In  a  fit  of  terror  the  constable  dropped  the  lantern,  and  the  cat, 
unseen  by  the  occupants  of  the  kitchen,  scuttled  away. 
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"  If  you  don't  light  the  candle,"  gasped  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  I 
shall  go  off."  And  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  demonstrate  by 
screaming,  «*0,0,  0!" 

"  She's  done  it,  Wigg,"  said  Constable  Nightingale ;  "  she's  gone 
off.  Strike  a  light,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  pick  np  the  lantern. 
I  can't  do  it  myself;  I've  got  my  arms  full." 

Constable  Wigg  had  now  recovered  his  courage,  and  inspired  by 
jealousy  quickly  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  candle.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dlemore lay  comfortably  in  the  arms  of  Constable  Nightingale, 
who  did  not  seem  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  his  burden.  Stirred  to 
emulative  sympathy.  Constable  Wigg  took  possession  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Middlemore's  hands,  and  pressed  and  patted  it  with  a  sooth- 
ing, •*  There,  there,  there !  What  has  made  you  come  over  like 
this?  There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  of,  is  there,  Nightin- 
gale?" 

**  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Constable  Nightingale  irascibly,  for 
he  by  no  means  relished  his  comrade's  insidious  attempt  to  slide 
into  Mrs.  Middlemore's  affections.  "You're  better  now,  ain't 
you?" 

"  A  little,"  murmured  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  a  very  little." 

*'  Take  a  sip  of  this,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  holding  a  glass  to 
her  lips ;  "  it'll  bring  you  round." 

Ignoring  her  previous  declaration  that  she  did  not  "drink 
sperrits,"  Mrs.  Middlemore  sipped  the  glass  of  whisky,  and  con- 
tuiued  to  sip,  with  intermittent  shudders,  till  she  had  drained  th^ 
last  drop.  Then  she  summoned  sufficient  strength  to  raise  herself 
languidly  from  Constable  Nightingale's  arms,  and  looked  towards 
tiie  door. 

** Where's  it  gone  to?"  she  asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 
**  What's  become  of  the  'orrid  creature  ?  " 

"  What  horrid  creature,  my  dear  ?  "  inquired  Constable  Nightin- 
gale, winking  at  his  comrade. 

"The  cat!    The  red  cat!" 

"A  red  cat!"  exclaimed  Constable  Nightingale,  in  a  jocular 
voice ;  "  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Who  ever  saw  such  a 
thing?" 

«  Why,  I  did-^-and  you  did,  too." 

"  Not  me,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  with  another  wink  at 
Constable  Wigg. 

"  Nor  me,"  said  that  officer,  following  the  lead. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  didn't  see  a  cat,  and  that  the  cat 
you  sor  wasn't  red  ?  "  ' 

"  I  saw  a  cat,  yes,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  "  but  not  a  red 
'un — ^no,  not  a  red  'un.    What  do  you  say,  Wigg  ?  " 

"  I  say  as  you  says.  Nightingale." 

"  There's  lobsters,  now,"  said  Constable  Nightingale ;  "  we 
know  what  colour  they  are  when  they're  boiled,  but  we  don'c  boil 
cats,  that  I  know  of,  and  if  we  did  they  wouldn't  turn  red.    You 
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learnt  natural  history  when  you  was  at  school,  Wigg.  What  did 
they  say  about  red  cats  ?  " 

"  It's  against  nature,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  adding,  with  an  un- 
conscious imitation  of  Macbeth,  "  there's  no  such  thing." 

"  I  must  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  only 
half  convinced,  "  but  if  ever  my  eyes  deceived  me  they  deceived 
me  jest  now.  If  you  two  gentlemen  wasn't  'ere,  I'd  be  ready  to 
take  my  oath  the  cat  was  red.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
what  made  the  pair  of  you  cry  out  as  you  did  ?  " 

"What  made  us  cry  out?"  repeated  Constable  Nightingale, 
who,  in  this  discussion,  proved  himself  much  superior  to  his 
brother  oflScer  in  the  matter  of  invention.  "It  was  natural, 
that's  what  it  was,  natural.  I'm  free  to  confess  I  was  a  bit 
startled.  First,  there's  the  night — listen  to  it;  it's  going  on 
worse  than  ever — ^ain't  that  enough  to  startle  one  ?  I've  been  out 
in  bad  nights,  but  I  never  remember  such  a  one-er  as  this.  Did 
you,  Wigg?" 

"  Never.  If  it  goes  on  much  longer  it'll  beat  that  American 
blizzard  they  talked  so  much  of." 

"  That's  enough  to  startle  a  chap,"  continued  Constable  Nightin- 
gale, "let  alone  anything  else.  But  then  there  was  that  talk 
about  a  spectre  cat.  I  ain't  frightened  of  much  that  I  know  of. 
Put  a  man  before  me,  or  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  and  I'm  ready  to  tackle 
'em,  one  down  and  the  other  come  up,  or  altogether  if  they  like ; 
but  when  you  come  to  spectres,  I  ain't  ashamed  to  say  I'm  not  up 
to  'em.  It's  constitootional,  Mrs.  Middlemore;  I  was  that  way 
when  I  was  little.  There  was  a  cupboard  at  home,  and  my  mother 
used  to  say,  *  Don't  you  ever  open  it,  Jimmy;  there's  a  ghost 
hiding  behind  the  door.'  I  wouldn't  have  put  my  hand  on  the 
knob  for  untold  gold.  It's  the  same  now.  Anything  that's  alive 
I  don't  give  way  to ;  but  when  it  comes  to  ghosts  and  spectres,  I 
take  a  back  seat,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.  Then  there  was 
that  cry  for  *  Help,'  that  Wigg  was  speaking  of.  Then  there  was 
the  candle  going  out " — he  gave  Mrs.  Middlemore  a  nudge  as  he 
referred  to  this  incident — "  and  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door 
there.  It  was  all  them  things  together  that  made  me  cry  out ; 
and  if  brother  Wigg's  got  any  other  explanation  to  give  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  it." 

"  No,  Nightingale,"  said  the  prudent  and  unimaginative  Wigg. 
"I  couldn't  improve  on  you.  You've  spoke  like  a  man,  and  I 
hope  our  good-looking,  good-natured  landlady  is  satisfied." 

This  complimentary  allusion  served  to  dispel  Mrs.  Middlemore's 
fears,  and  in  a  more  contented  frame  of  mind  she  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  table,  the  constables  following  her  example. 

"  May  the  present  moment,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  lifting 
his  glass,  and  looking  affectionately  at  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  be  the 
worst  of  our  lives  ;  and  here's  my  regards  to  you." 

"  And  mine,  my  good  creature,"  said  Constable  Wigg. 
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•*  Gente  both,'*  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  now  thoroughly  restored, 
"  I  looks  towards  you.** 

Whereupon  they  all  drank,  and  settled  themselves  comfortably 
in  their  chairs. 

"  What  was  in  that  cupboard,"  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  that 
your  mother  told  you  there  was  a  ghost  in  ?  " 

^'I  didn't  find  out  till  I  was  a  man,  and  it  was  as  much  a 
ghost  as  I  am.  But  there's  a  lady  present,  and  I'd  better  not 
go  on." 

"  Yes,  you  must,"  said  Mrs.  Nightingale,  positively.  **  You've 
made  me  that  curious  that  I'll  never  speak  another  word  to  you 
if  you  don't  tell  me." 

**  Bather  than  that  should  happen  I  must  let  you  into  the 
secret,  I  suppose.  But  you  won't  mind  me  mentioning  it  ?  " 
"  Not  a  bit,  Mr.  Nightingale.  Speak  free." 
^  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  where  she  kept  her  spare 
bustle,  and  a  bit  or  two  of  hair,  and  some  other  little  vanities  that 
she  didn't  want  us  young  'uns  to  pull  about.  There,  the  murder's 
out,  and  I  wouldn't  have  mentioned  the  things  if  you  hadn't  been 
so  curious ;  but  it's  a  privilege  of  your  sex,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  one 
of  your  amiable  weaknesses  that  we're  bound  to  respect." 

Mrs.  Middlemore  laughed,  and  asked  Constable  Wigg  what  he 
was  thinking  of.  That  worthy  had,  indeed,  put  on  his  consider- 
ing cap,  as  uie  saying  is  ;  he  felt  that  Constable  Nightingale  was 
making  the  running  too  fast,  and  that  he  should  be  left  hopelessly 
in  the  rear  unless  he  made  an  attempt  to  assert  himself,  and  to 
show  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  the  red  cat,'*  he  said. 

"  Wigg,"  said  Constable  Nightingale  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  "  I'm 
astonished  at  you.     When  everything's  been  made  smooth  !  " 

"  For  the  moment.  Nightingale,  for  the  moment,"  said  Constable 
Wigg  complacently.  "But  there's  by-and-by  to  reckon  with. 
It  ain't  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Middlemore  can  have  us  always 
with  her,  though  I'm  sure  I  should  ask  for  nothing  better.  What 
could  a  man  want  better  than  this?  Outside  snow  and  blow, 
inside  wine  and  shine." 

"You're  quite  a  poet,  Mr.  W^igg,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore 
admiringly. 

"I  don't  see  it,"  grumbled  Constable  Nightingale;  "where's 
the  wine?" 

"  If  this,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  raising  his  glass  and  looking  at 
its  contents  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  "  ain't  as  good  as  the 
best  of  wine,  I  stand  corrected.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  poet's 
licence.  Nightingale  ?  "     He  asked  this  question  banteringly. 

"  No,  I  didn't,  and  I  don't  believe  you  know  where  to  get  one, 
and  what  the  Government  charge  for  it." 

"  I'm  airaid,  Nightingale,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  drink,  "  that  you've  no  soul  for  poetry." 
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**  Never  you  mind  whether  I  have  or  haven't/'  retorted  Con- 
stable Nightingale. 

**  Crents  both,"  interposed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  **  whatever  you  do, 
don't  fall  out." 

"I  bear  no  malice,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  who  was 
really  a  simple-minded,  good-hearted  fellow;  "shake  hands, 
Wigg,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  let 
the  red  cat  alone,  or  to  stick  to  the  point,  and  have  done  with  it 
once  and  for  all." 

**  Very  good.  Nightingale,"  said  Constable  Wigg,  assuming  the 
lofty  air  of  a  man  who  had  established  his  claim  to  pre-eminence. 
^'  I'll  stick  to  the  point,  and  if  I  don't  make  Mrs.  Middlemore's 
mind  easy  I'll  give  up.  I'm  only  thinking  of  you,  I  give  you  my 
word,  ma'am." 

"You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  Mrs.  Middlemore,  in- 
Kslining  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  her  sex  now  to  Constable 
Nightingale  and  now  to  Constable  Wigg. 

"  It's  the  least  I  can  do,"  proceeded  instable  Wigg,  addressing 
himself  solely  to  his  hostess,  **  after  the  way  I've  been  treated 
here.    Not  for  the  last  time,  I  hope." 

"  Not  by  a  many,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  smirking  at  the  flat- 
terer, "  if  it  remains  with  me." 

"  You're  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  ma'am,"  observed  the  wily 
Wigg,  smirking  back  at  her,  "  and  remain  with  you  it  must,  as 
long  as  you  remain  single." 

«0,  Mr.  Wigg!" 

**  It's  nobody's  fault  but  your  own  if  you  do ;  there's  not  many  as 
can  pick  and  choose,  but  you're  one  as  can.  Perhaps  you're  hard 
to  please,  ma'am ^ 

"  I  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  so  energetically  that  Constable 
Nightingale  began  to  think  it  time  to  interfere. 

«  You  re  forgetting  the  red  cat,  Wigg,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Constable  Wigg  blandly ;  "  I'm  coming  to  it, 
but  I  don't  forget  that  Mrs.  Middlemore  has  nerves.  It  amounts 
to  this,  ma'am.  I've  read  a  bit  in  my  time,  and  I'm  going  to  ^ive 
you — avd  Nightingale,  if  he  ain't  too  proud — the  benefit  of  it. 
You  dAd  see  a  red  cat,  ma'am." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  looking  around  with  a  shiver. 

"  You  did,  ma'am,  and  yet  the  cat  wasn't  red.  I  thought  it  was 
red,  and  so  did  Nightingale,  if  he'll  speak  the  truth.  I'U  wait  for 
him  to  say." 

"  I  won't  keep  you  waiting  long,"  said  Constable  Nightingale  in 
a  surly  tone.  "  As  you  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  seem  to  be  of  one 
mind,  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  thought  it  was  red,  and 
when  I  made  light  of  it  I  did  it  for  her  sake." 

He  said  this  so  tenderly  that  Mrs.  Middlemore  rewarded  him 
with  a  look  of  gratitude ;  but  she  kept  her  eyes  averted  from  the 
kitchen  door. 
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^  Now  we  can  get  on  like  a  honse  on  fire,"  said  Constable  Wigg. 
**  When  you  winked  at  me.  Nightingale,  I  didn't  contradict  you, 
bat  I  fell  a-thinking,  and  then  what  I've  read  come  to  my  mind. 
You've  been  out  in  the  snow,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  you  saw  nothing 
but  white*  WeVe  been  out  in  the  snow,  ma'am,  and  we  saw  nothing 
but  white.  Not  for  a  minute,  not  for  five,  not  for  ten,  but  for  hours  I 
may  say.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  when  you've  looked 
for  a  longish  time  upon  nothing  but  white  that  it's  as  likely  as  not 
the  next  thing  you  see  will  be  red,  never  mind  what  the  colour 
really  is.  That's  the  way  with  us.  The  cat's  been  haunting  me,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  the  whole  livelong  night,  and  what  with  that 
and  the  snow,  and  being  all  of  a  sudden  shoved  into  darkness,  the 
minute  a  light  shines  on  the  wretched  thing  it  comes  to  me  as  red 
as  a  ball  of  fire ;  and  it  comes  to  you  the  same,  because  the  snow's 
got  into  your  eyes  and  affected  your  sight." 

*'  Bosh ! "  exclaimed  Constable  Nightingale. 

"  What's  that  you  say.  Nightingale  ?  "  asked  Constable  Wigg. 

*'  Bosh !  I  didn't  want  to  fidghten  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  that's 
the  reason  I  wouldn't  harp  on  it,  but  now  you've  raked  it  up  again 
rU  have  the  matter  settled." 

So  saying.  Constable  Nightingale  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  " 

'*rm  going  to  find  that  cat,**  replied  Constable  Nightingale, 
^*if  it's  in  the  house.  If  it  isn't  red,  I  give  in  and  apologize. 
If  it  is,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying  for  the  third  time. 
Bosh!" 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  but  started  back  before  he  reached 
it,  and  pointing  to  the  floor,  asked : 

'*  What  do  you  call  that,  Wigg  ?     Is  that  a  deloosion  ?  " 

Constable  Wigg  advanced,  looked  down,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
down  again,  and  answered  : 

*'  I'm  bound  to  say  there's  no  mistaking  the  colour.  Have  you 
got  any  red  ochre  in  the  house,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  gasped  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  as  I  knows  on." 

**  These,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  kneeling  and  examining 
the  floor,  **  are  marks  of  the  cat's  paws,  and  they're  red.  Look  for 
yourself,  Wigg.'* 

**  There's  no  denying  it,"  said  the  baffled  Wigg. 

"  You're  on  duty  here,  Wigg." 

"  What  do  you  advise.  Nightingale  ?  You've  been  longer  in  the 
force  than  me." 

"  It's  got  to  be  looked  into  by  somebody.  It  ain't  for  me  to 
do  it,  because  I'm  out  of  my  beat,  and  I  don*t  want  to  be  made  an 
example  of.  Would  you  obUge  me  by  going  to  the  door  and  giving 
the  alarm?" 

'*  What  for?" 

*'  For  me,  being  at  a  distance,  to  hear  it.     For  me,  hearing  it, 

c2 
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to  run  to  your  assistance.  Do  you  twig  ?  My  being  on  your  beat 
must  be  accounted  for.    That  will  account  for  it." 

This  ingenious  suggestion  relieved  Constable  Wigg's  mind  as 
well  as  his  comrade's. 

**  It's  a  good  idea,"  he  said ;  "  and  it'll  account,  too,  for  our 
being  in  the  house,  supposing  anything  should  be  said  about  it." 

**  Exactly.  Being  here  with  Mrs.  Middlemore's  permission. 
You've  got  a  lot  to  learn,  Wigg,  and  one  of  the  lessons  I'd  advise 
you  to  take  to  heart" — here  he  looked  significantly  at  Mrs. 
Middlemore — "  is  not  to  poach  on  a  pal's  preserves." 

Constable  Wigg  may  have  felt  the  reproach,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  "You  may  as  well  come  to  the  door  with  me. 
Nightingale." 

"  I've  no  objections." 

"  I'll  come  too,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  nervously.  "  I  wouldn't 
be  left  alone  for  anythink  you  could  orfer  me." 

The  three  walked  upstairs  to  the  passage,  Mrs.  Middlemore 
needing  the  support  of  Constable  Nightingale's  arm  round  her 
waist ;  but  the  moment  the  fastenings  of  the  street  door  were  un- 
loosed it  flew  open  as  though  a  battering  ram  had  been  applied  to 
it,  and  the  wind  and  snow  swept  in  upon  them  with  undiminished 
ftury. 

"  Hanged  if  it  ain't  getting  worse  and  worse  ! "  muttered 
Constable  Nightingale,  helping  the  others  to  shut  the  door,  which 
was  accomplished  with  difficulty. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise  in  the  passage,"  whispered  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  to  Constable  Wigg.  "  Mr.  Felix  would  'ear  it,  and  he'd 
never  forgive  me." 

"  We'll  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  alarm  is  given,"  said 
Constable  Nightingale,  "and  we'll  go  downstairs,  and  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

CHAPTER  V. 

DR.  LAMB  TELLS  THE  CONSTABLES  AND  MRS.  MIDDLEMORE  WHAT  IS 
THE  MATTER  WITH  MR.  FELIX. 

Arrived  in  that  comfortable  apartment  they  shook  oflF  the  snow 
dust  which  had  blown  in  upon  them  from  the  street.  Then 
Constable  Nightingale  assumed  a  judicial  attitude. 

"  In  case  of  anything  being  wrong,"  he  said,  "  we  must  all  be 
agreed  upon  what  has  took  place  before  it's  discovered." 

"  Before  what's  discovered  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"That  we've  got  to  find  out." 

"  It's  ten  to  one  there's  nothing  to  find  out,"  said  Constable 
Wigg. 

"  It's  ten  to  one  there  is,"  retorted  Constable  Nightingale.  "  I 
go  a  bit  deeper  than  you,  Wigg ;  but  whether  there  is  or  there 
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ain*t,  it*s  always  well  to  be  prepared  with  a  story.  I've  got  some- 
thing in  my  mind  that  you  don't  seem  to  have  in  yours  ;  what  it 
is  you  shall  hear  presently.  Mrs.  Middlemore,  going  out  for  her 
sapper  beer  at  her  usual  hour,  about  half-past  eleven,  shuts  the 
street  door  behind  her,  and  doesn't  return  till  past  twelve.  Is 
that  correct,  ma'am  ?  " 

** Quite  correct,  Mr.  Nightingale;  but  what  are  you  driving 
at?" 

"All  in  good  time, my  dear.  You  leave  the  house  safe,  and  you 
are  sure  you  shut  the  street  door  tight  ?  ** 

•'  WL  take  my  oath  of  if* 

•*  It  may  come  to  that ;  I  don't  want  to  scare  you,  but  it  may 
come  to  fhat.  When  you  come  back  with  the  supper  beer  you 
find  the  street  door  open  ?  " 

"But  I  don't." 

"Excuse  me,  you  do ;  it's  necessary." 

"Oh!'* 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  When  you  come  home  you  find  Wigg 
and  me  here,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Yoi^i've  heard  how  we  got  in,  but  it's  a  fact  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness here  unless  we  was  called  in.  We  must  have  been  called  in 
by  somebody,  and  whoever  it  was  must  have  had  a  reason  for  invito 
ing  UB«     Is  that  sound,  Wigg  ?  " 

"As  sound  as  a  rock.  Nightingale." 

"Mr.  Felix  didn't  call  us  in,  and  there's  no  one  else  in  the 
house  while  you've  gone  for  your  supper  beer  ?  "  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  coughed,  which  caused  Constable  Nightingale  to  ask, 
"What's  that  for?" 

"It  ain't  for  me  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "What 
you  want  to  git  at  is  that  there's  only  two  people  living  regularly 
in  the  'ouse,  Mr.  Felix  and  me.  If  Mr.  Felix  makes  it  worth  my 
while  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  I'm  going  to  keep  it,  and  I  don't 
care  what  'appens." 

"I  wouldn't  persuade  you  otherwise.  Gentlemen  that's  so 
liberal  with  their  money  as  him  ain't  to  be  met  with  every  day. 
Very  well,  then.  There's  only  you  and  Mr.  Felix  living  in  the 
house,  and  he  don't  call  us  in.  It's  you  that  does  that.  Why  ? 
You  shut  the  street  door  tight  when  you  went  out ;  you  find  it 
open  when  you  come  back,  and  at  the  same  time  you  see  a  man 
with  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  neck  run  out  of  the  house.  Of 
course  you're  alarmed ;  Wigg  happens  to  be  near,  and  you  call 
him ;  he,  thinking  he  may  want  assistance,  calls  me ;  and  that's 
how  it  is  we're  both  here  at  the  present  moment.  That's  pretty 
straight,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Both  his  hearers  agreed  that  it  wa«,  and  he  proceeded : 

"  But  we  mustn't  forget  that  we've  been  here  some  time  al- 
ready.   I  make  it,  by  my  silver  watch  that  I  won  in  a  raffle,  twenty 
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minutes  to  two.    Your  kitchen  clock,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  is  a  little 
slow." 

"  Do  what  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  I  can't  make  it  go 
right." 

"  Some  clocks,"  observed  Constable  Nightingale,  with  a  touch  of 
humour — he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself,  having,  in  a 
certain  sense,  snuflfed  out  Constable  Wigg — "  are  like  some  men  and 
women ;  they're  either  too  slow  or  too  fast,  and  try  your  hardest 
you  can't  alter  'em.  We  must  be  able  to  account  for  the  time 
between  past  twelve  o'clock  and  now ;  there's  no  need  to  be  too, 
particular ;  such  a  night  as  this  is  '11  excuse  a  lot.  I'll  take  the 
liberty  of  stopping  your  clock,  and  putting  the  hands  back  to 
twelve,  so  that  you  won't  be  fixed  to  a  half  hour  or  so.  The  clock, 
stopped  while  you  was  getting  your  supper  beer,  of  course.  Like- 
wise, I  stop  my  watch,  and  put  the  hands  back  to  about  the  same 
time.  Now,  what  do  I  do  wnen  Wigg  calls  me  here  ?  I  hear  what 
you,  ma'am,  have  to  say  about  the  street  door  being  open  and  a 
man  running  out  and  almost  upsetting  you,  and  I  make  tracks 
after  him.  I  don't  catch  him,  and  then  I  come  back  here,  and. 
that  brings  us  up  to  this  very  minute.  Plain  sailing,  so  far. 
You'll  bear  it  in  mind,  you  and  Wigg,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I've  got  it,"  said  Wigg,  "  at  my  fingers'  ends." 

**  So  'ave  I,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  asked  Constable  Wigg. 

**  To  find  the  cat,"  replied  Constable  Nightingale. 

"  Going  to  take  it  up  ?  "    This  with  a  fine  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"No,  Wigg,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  speaking  very 
seriously.  "I  want  to  make  sure  where  it  got  that  red  colour 
irom,  because,  if  you  want  to  know,  it's  blood." 

Mrs.  Middlemore  uttered  a  stified  scream  and  held  up  her 
hands. 

"  That,"  continued  Constable  Nightingale,  in  a  tone  of  severity 
to  his  brother  constable,  "  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  and  you 
didn't  have  in  yours.  WTiy,  if  you  look  with  only  half  an  eye  at 
them  stains  on  the  floor  you  can't  mistake  'em." 

"  0  dear,  0  dear,"  moaned  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  we  shall  all  be 
murdered  in  our  beds ! " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear,"  said  Constable  Nightingale ; 
"  we'll  look  after  you.  Pull  yourself  together,  there's  a  good  soul, 
and  answer  me  one  or  two  questions.  I  know  that  Mr.  Felix 
comes  home  late  sometimes." 

"  Very  often,  very  often." 

**  And  that,  as  well  as  being  generous  with  his  money,  he  likes 
his  pleasures.  Now,  are  you  sure  he  was  at  home  when  you  went 
out  for  your  beer  ?  " 

"I'm  certain  of  it." 

"  And  that  he  didn't  go  out  before  you  come  back  ?  " 

«  'Ow  can  I  tell  you  that  ?  " 
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"  Of  course.  A  stupid  question.  But  at  all  events  he  ain't  the 
sort  of  man  to  go  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this  ?  " 

"  Not  'im.     He's  too  fond  of  'is  comforts." 

"  Does  he  ever  ring  for  you  in  the  middle  of  the  night — at  such 
a  time  as  this,  for  instance  ?  " 

"Never." 

"  Has  he  ever  been  took  ill  in  the  night,  and  rung  you  up  ?  '* 

"Never." 

"  Do  you  ever  go  up  to  his  room  without  being  summoned  ?  " 

"  It's  more  than  I  dare.  *  Never,*  he  ses  to  me,  *  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  let  me  see  you  g6ing  upstairs  to  my 
rooms  unless  I  calls  you.  Never  let  me  ketch  you  prying  about. 
If  I  do  you  shall  'ear  of  it  in  a  way  you  won't  like.' " 

Constable  Nightingale  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  then  he 
said  briskly,  "  Let's  go  and  hunt  up  that  cat." 

But  although  they  searched  the  basement  through  they  could 
not  find  it. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Constable  Wigg,  "  it  got  out  of  the  house 
when  we  opened  the  street  door  just  now." 

"  Perhaps,"  assented  Constable  Nightingale  laconically. 

Then  they  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  ground  floor,  Constable 
Nightingale  examining  very  carefully  the  marks  of  the  cat's  paws 
on  the  oilcloth. 

"  Do  you  see,  Mrs.  Middlemore  ?  Blood.  There's  no  mistaking 
it.    And  I'm  hanged  if  it  doesn't  go  upstairs  to  the  first  floor." 

"  You're  not  going  up,  Mr.  Nightingale  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  under  her  breath,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  If  I  know  myself,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  patting  her 
hand,  "  I  am.  Whatever  happens,  it's  my  duty,  and  Wigg's,  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this.    What  else  did  you  call  us  in  for  r  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  helplessly ;  "  but  if  you've 
any  feeling  for  me,  speak  low." 

"  I  will,  my  dear.  My  feelings  for  you  well  you  must  know, 
but  this  is  not  the  time.  Look  here  at  this  stain,  and  this,  and 
this.  The  spectre  cat  has  been  up  these  stairs.  Pilss,puss,  puss, 
puss !  Not  likely  that  it'll  answer ;  it's  got  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 
That's  Mr.  Felix's  room  if  my  eyes  don't  deceive  me." 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  But  it  don't  look  the  same  door  as  the  one  I've  been  through ; 
it  ain't  the  first  time  I've  been  here,  you  know.  Where's  the  key- 
hole ?  I'll  take  my  oath  there  was  a  keyhole  when  I  last  saw  the 
door." 

"  The  key'ole's  'id.  That  brass  plate  covers  it ;  it's  a  patent 
spring,  and  he  fixes  it  some'ow  from  the  inside ;  he  presses  some- 
think,  and  it  slides  down ;  then  he  turns  a  screw,  and  makes  it 
tight." 

**  Can  any  one  do  it  but  him  ?  " 

*f  I  don't  think  they  can ;  it's  'is  own  idea,  he  ses." 
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**  See  how  we're  getting  on,  Wigg.  No  one  can  work  that  brass 
plate  but  him ;  that  shows  he's  at  home."  He  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  called  "  Mr.  Felix,  Mr.  Felix !  " 

**  He'll  give  me  notice  to  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  I'm 
sure  he  will.  He's  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  broke  in  upon 
like  this." 

<*  Leave  it  to  me,  my  dear,"  said  Constable  Nightingale.  "  I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  him.  What  did  he  say  to  me  when  I  was 
on  this  beat  ?  I  told  you,  you  remember,  Wigg.  *  Constable,' 
says  he,  *  you're  on  night  duty  here.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  I  answers.  *  Very 
good,'  says  he,  <  I  live  in  this  house,  and  I  always  make  it  a  point 
io  look  after  them  as  looks  after  me.'  That  was  a  straight  tip,  and 
I'm  looking  after  him  now.    Mr.  Felix,  Mr.  Felix ! " 

But  though  he  called  again  and  a^ain,  and  rapped  at  the  door 
twenty  times,  he  received  no  answer  m>m  within  the  room. 

<<  It's  singular,"  he  said,  knitting  his  brows.  <*  He  must  be  a 
sound  sleeper,  must  Mr.  Felix.    I'U  try  again." 

He  continued  to  knock  and  call,  "  loud  enough,"  as  he  declared, 
^  to  rouse  the  dead,"  but  no  response  came  to  the  anxious  little 
group  on  the  landing. 

"There's  not  only  no  keyhole,"  said  Constable  Nightingale, 
"  but  there's  no  handle  to  take  hold  of.  The  door's  like  a  safe 
without  a  knob.  Mr.  Felix,  Mr.  FeUx,  Mr.  Felix !  Don't  you  hear 
us,  sir  ?    I've. got  something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

For  all  the  effect  he  produced  he  might  nave  spoken  to  a  stone 
wall,  and  he  and  Constable  Wigg  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  stood  look- 
ing helplessly  at  each  other. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said,  tightening  his  belt,  "  this  has 
got  beyond  a  joke.  What  with  the  silence,  and  the  blood  stains, 
and  the  man  with  the  red  handkerchief  round  his  neck  as  run  out 
of  the  house  while  Wigg  and  me  was  talking  together  outside, 
there's  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye.  Now,  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
there's  no  occasion  for  us  to  speak  low  any  more ;  it's  wearing  to 
the  throat.  Have  you  got  any  doubt  at  all  that  the  brass  plate 
there  couldn't  be  fixed  as  it  is  unless  somebody  was  inside  the 
room?" 

"  I'm  certain  of  it,  Mr.  Nightingale ;  I'm  certain  of  it." 

**  Then  Mr.  Felix,  or  somebody  else,  must  be  there,  and  if  he's 
alive  couldn't  help  hearing  us,  unless  he's  took  a  sleeping  draught 
of  twenty-horse  power.  There's  a  bell  wire  up  there ;  Wigg,  give 
me  a  back." 

Constable  Wigg  stooped,  and  Constable  Nightingale  stood  on  his 
back  and  reached  the  wire,  which  he  pulled  smartly  for  so  long  a 
time  that  Constable  Wigg's  back  gave  way,  and  brought  Constable 
Nightingale  to  the  ground  somewhat  unexpectedly.  Certainly 
every  person  in  the  house  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hea.ring  must 
have  heard  the  bell,  which  had  a  peculiar  resonant  ring,  and 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  hundred  ghostly  echoes  which 
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proclaimed  themselves  incontinently  from  attic  to  basement.  No 
well  behaved  echo  would  have  displayed  such  a  lack  of  method. 

"  Oughtn't  that  to  rouse  him  ?  "  asked  Constable  Nightingale. 

"  It  ought  to,"  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore,  "  if "  and  paused, 

the  "  if"  frozen  on  her  tongue. 

"  Ah,*'  said  Constable  Nightingale  gravely,  **  if! " 

There  was  a  window  on  the  landing,  and  he  opened  it.  The 
snow  dust  floated  through  it,  but  in  less  quantities,  and  there  was 
a  perceptible  abatement  in  the  violence  of  the  storm.  He  closed 
the  window. 

*^  It  ain't  so  bad  as  it  was.  Mrs.  Middlemore,  do  you  think  I 
could  force  this  door  open  ?  " 

"  Not  without  tools.     It's  made  of  oak." 

•*  No  harm  in  trying.    Here,  Wigg,  give  us  a  pound." 

They  applied  their  shoulders  with  a  will,  but  their  united  efforts 
produced  no  impression. 

"  It's  got  to  be  opened,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  **  by  fair 
means  or  foul.    Wigg,  do  you  know  of  a  locksmith  about  here  ?  " 

**  I  don't." 

In  point  of  fact  Constable  Nightingale  knew  of  one,  but  it  was 
at  some  little  distance,  and  he  did  not  want  to  leave  Constable 
Wigg  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  alone. 

"  There's  one  in  Wardour  Street,"  he  said. 

"  Is  there  ?  "  said  Constable  Wigg.  ^  Vm  new  to  t^e  neighbour- 
hood, and  I'm  certain  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  find  it." 

**  All  right,"  said  Constable  Nightingale  briskly,  seeing  his  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  "  we'll  go  together." 

**  And  leave  me  alone  'ere  after  what's  'appened ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Middlemore.  **  Not  if  you  was  to  fill  my  lap  with  dymens !  That 
'orrid  cat'd  come  and  scare  the  life  out  of  me  ! " 

"We  can't  all  go,"  mused  Constable  Nightingale,  with  a  stem 
eye  on  his  comrade,  "  and  I  ain't  a  man  to  shirk  a  duty ;  but  don't 
go  back  on  a  pal,  Wigg,  whatever  you  do." 

"  Nobody  could  ever  bring  that  against  me.  Nightingale,"  said 
Constable  Wigg,  in  an  injured  tone ;  "  and  I  don't  know  what 
you're  driving  at." 

^*  I  hope  you  don't,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  by  no  means 
softened,  "  that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  I  hope  you  don't.  You'd 
better  both  see  me  to  the  door,  and  shut  it  after  me.  And  mind 
you  keep  your  ears  open  to  let  me  in  when  I  come  back." 

Constable  Nightingale,  a  victim  to  duty,  was  presently  battling 
with  the  storm  through  the  deserted  streets,  while  Constable  Wigg 
and  Mrs.  Middlemore,  at  the  housekeeper's  suggestion,  made  their 
way  to  the  warm  kitchen,  where  she  brewed  for  her  companion  a 
stiff  glass  of  grog. 

"What  did  Mr.  Nightingale  mean,"  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
"  when  he  said  never  go  back  on  a  pal  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not  say,"  replied  Constable  Wigg,  and  then  appeared 
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suddenly  to  come  to  a  diflferent  conclusion.  "  But  why  not  ?  The 
last  of  my  wishes  would  be  to  vex  you,  and  when  you're  curious 
you  like  to  know,  don't  you,  my — I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — 
don't  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Wigg,"  observed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  **  I'm  a  woman,  and 
I  do  like  to  know.  Oh ! "  she  cried,  with  a  little  shriek,  **  was  that 
somebody  moving  upstairs  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  no.  Keep  close  to  me;  I  will  protect  you,  and 
proud  of  the  chance,  as  who  wouldn't  be  ?  When  Nightingale 
threw  out  that  hint,  he  meant,  if  I'm  not  mistook,  that  a  lady 
should  have  only  one  admirer,  hisself." 

"Well,  I'm  sure!" 

"  He's  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  is  Nightingale — it  ain't  for  me  to 
Bay  anything  against  him — but  when  he  wants  a  monopoly  of 
something  very  precious  " — and  Constable  Wigg  looked  languish- 
ingly  at  Mrs.  Middlemore — "  when  he  wants  that,  and  as  good 
as  says  it  belongs  to  him  and  no  one  else,  he  touches  a  tender 
chord.  There's  no  harm  in  my  admiring  you,  my  dear ;  who  could 
help  it,  that's  what  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Thank  you — I  wiU  take 
another  lump  of  sugar.  Yes,  who  could  help  it  ?  Charms  like 
yours — if  you'll  forgive  me  for  mentioning  'em — ain't  to  be  met 
with  every  day,  and  a  man  with  a  heart  would  have  to  be  blind  not 
to  be  struck.  There  I  I  wouldn't  have  spoke  so  free  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Nightingale  and  for  your  asking  me  what  he  meant.  But 
a  man  can^t  always  restrain  his  feelings,  and  I  hope  I  haven't  hurt 
yours,  my  dear." 

"  Not  a  bit,  Mr.  Wigg,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  her  tone 
would  have  been  amorous  had  it  not  been  for  the  mysterious 
trouble  in  her  house ;  "  you've  spoke  beautiful." 

*•  Don't  tell  him  I  said  anything,  my  dear." 

**  I  won't.     I  give  you  my  'and  on  it." 

He  took  it  and  squeezed  it,  and  said,  "  What's  passed  we'll  keep 
to  ourselves." 

"  We  will,  Mr.  Wigg." 

"  Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,  my  dear." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  kindness  itself.  Oh,  Mr.  Wigg,  I  'ope  nothing 
has  'appened  to  Mr.  Felix." 

"  I  hope  so,  too.  My  opinion  is  that  he's  out,  and  that  the  brass 
plate  over  the  keyhole  has  got  there  by  accident.  But  Nightingale 
always  makes  the  worst  of  things.  That's  not  my  way.  Wait  till 
the  worst  comes,  I  say ;  it's  time  enough.  You  may  worrit  your- 
self to  death,  and  be  no  better  oflF  for  it  after  all." 

In  this  strain  they  continued  their  conversation,  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  declaring  that  it  was  quite  a  comfort  to  have  Constable  Wigg 
with  her.  She  confided  to  him  that  she  had  a  bit  of  money  saved, 
and  that  Mr.  Felix  had  said  more  than  once  that  he  would 
remember  her  in  his  will,  which  elicited  from  Constable  Wigg  the 
remark  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Felix  had  made  his  will  and  had  behaved 
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as  he  ought  to  ;  "  though,  mind  you,"  he  added,  "  I  don't  believe 
anjthing's  the  matter  with  him,  or  that  he's  at  home.  It's  all 
through  that  spectre  cat,  and  as  for  blood  stains,  they've  got  to  be 
proved."  A  knocking  and  rattling  at  the  street  door  caused  Mrs. 
Middlemore  to  cling  very  closely  to  him,  and  when  she  recovered 
her  fright,  they  toth  went  upstairs  to  let  Constable  Nightin- 
gale in. 

"Is  that  you,  Nightingale ?  "  Constable  Wigg  called  out  before 
he  turned  the  key. 

**Ye8,  it*8  me,"  cried  Constable  Nightingale  without;  "don't 
keep  us  waiting  all  night." 

"  He's  got  the  locksmith  with  him,"  whispered  Constable  Wigg, 
with  his  lips  very  close  to  Mrs.  Middlemore's  ear.  Then  he  threw 
open  the  street  door. 

Constable  Nightingale  had  somebody  else  with  him  besides  the 
locksmith.  Accompanying  thrai  was  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly- 
looking,  but  rather  seedy  young  gentleman,  who  stepped  quickly 
into  the  passage. 

**  Has  anything  took  place  ? "  inquired  Constable  Nightingale, 
glancing  suspiciously  from  Constable  Wigg  to  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Constable  Wigg.  "  There  ain't  been  a  sound 
in  the  house." 

"Just  as  we  turned  the  comer,"  said  Constable  Nightingale, 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand  towards  the  seedy  young  gentleman, 
"  we  met  Dr.  Lamb,  who  was  coming  home  from  a  case,  and  as 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  be  wanted,  I  asked  him  to  favour 
us  with  his  company." 

Mrs.  Middlemore  knew  Dr.  Lamb,  who  kept  a  chemist's  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  gave  him  a  friendly  nod.  It  must 
have  been  a  trying  case  that  the  young  gentleman  had  come  from, 
for  he  looked  particularly  shaky,  and  was  rather  unsteady  on  his 
legs.  The  locksmith  had  brought  his  tools  with  him,  and  he  now 
made  some  sensible  remarks,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  would  like  to  get  back  to  bed 
again ;  therefore,  had  they  not  better  get  to  work  at  once  ?  His 
suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  they  all  proceeded  upstairs. 

**  I'll  give  him  another  chance,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  and 
he  forthwith  exerted  the  full  strength  of  his  lungs  and  hammered 
away  at  the  door,  to  as  little  purpose  as  he  had  previously  done. 
"  There's  nothing  for  it,"  he  said,  very  red  in  the  face,  "  but  to 
force  open  the  door  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

The  locksmith,  who  had  brought  a  basket  of  tools  with  him,  de- 
clared he  would  make  short  work  of  it,  but  to  remove  the  brass 
plate  and  pick  the  lock  occupied  him  much  longer  than  he 
expected.  However,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes  the 
task  was  accomplished,  and  the  door  stood  open  for  them  to  enter. 
Constable  Nightingale  stepped  in  first,  and  the  others  followed. 
They  were  treading  close  on  his  heels  when  he  waved  them  back, 
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and  pointed  dowDwards.  There,  on  the  floor,  was  a  little  pool  of 
blood.     They  shuddered  as  they  gazed  upon  it. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Constable  Nightingale,  the  first  to 
speak.  "  There's  been  foul  play  here.  The  cry  for  help  you 
heard,  Wigg,  came  from  this  room. 

"But  there's  nobody  here,"  said  Constable  Wigg. 

"  That's  'is  bedroom,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  in  an  awe-struck 
voice,  pointing  to  a  room,  the  door  of  which  was  ajar. 

They  stepped  softly  towards  it,  Dr.  Lamb  now  taking  the  lead. 
In  an  armchair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  sat  a  man,  his  arms  hanging 
listlessly  down.    Dr.  Lamb  shook  him  roughly. 

"Wake  up  r 

But  the  figure  did  not  move.  Dr.  Lamb  leant  over  the  recum- 
bent form,  and  thrust  his  hand  inside  the  man's  waistcoat.  Then, 
with  his  fingers  under  the  man's  chin,  he  raised  the  head,  so  that 
the  face  was  visible. 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "It's  Mr.  Felix! 
What's  the  matter  with  'im  ?  " 

Dr.  Lamb  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  did  not  immediately 
reply.  When  he  removed  his  hand  the  head  dropped  down  again, 
hiding  the  face. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  the  man,"  he  said 
presently,  "  he's  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"As  a  doornail,"  said  Dr.  Lamb. 


(To  he  cowtirmed^ 


ON  THE  BOSPHOEUS. 


LETTEB  II. 

MOSQUES,  minarets,  a  mass  of  grey  irregular  buildings,  ships  at 
anchor — this  is  what  I  remember  of  my  first  glimpse  of  Con- 
stantinople. Ualf-an-hour  later  the  sun  was  beginning  his  evening 
illumination,  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  wnich  rise  one  above 
the  other  in  uneven  lines,  blazed  as  the  sunlight  struck  on  their 
windows,  and  as  we  passed  slowly  along,  our  interrupted  view 
became  more  and  more  brilliant  at  every  aperture  in  the  gigantic 
bat  partially  ruined  fortresses. 

Still  I  confess  I  have  been  disappointed,  and- 1  shall  always  regret 
that  I  did  not  first  see  the  "  Golden  Horn  "  from  the  Bosphorus, 
as  it  ought  only  to  be  seen.  The  wonder  and  delight  I  had 
confidently  expected  to  feel,  refused  to  be  excited,  and  I  mentally 
reproached  enthusiastic  travellers  for  their  fulsome  praise  of  this 
"  Queen  of  Waters ""  and  her  "  Golden  Straits." 

While  we  were  driving  to  the  hotel,  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
the  town  and  the  miscellaneous  crowd  which  fills  the  close  and 
uncleanly  streets  of  Pera,  struck  me  unpleasantly,  and  my  depres- 
sion culminated  when,  tired  and  dusty,  we  stopped  before  a 
dingy  mansion  with  neither  garden  nor  balcony,  and  I  was  asked 
in  cheerful  tones  how  I  liked  Constantinople.  The  Hotel  Royal, 
where  we  stayed,  is,  I  believe,  considered  the  best,  and  the 
rooms  were  clean  and  comfortable,  but  the  food  was  nothing  to 
boast  of.  You  must  not  be  afraid,  however,  that  I  am  going  to 
describe  our  night's  accommodation,  our  dinner,  worries  about 
luggage,  &C.,  &c.  I  shall  leave  all  that  until  I  write  a  serious 
book  of  travels,  when  I  believe  these  personal  details  are  indis- 
pensable— ^in  dearth  of  more  interesting  matter. 

The  following  morning  my  spirits  rose  slightly;  a  bough  of 
westeria  came  nodding  in  at  my  open  window,  and  a  white  rose 
was  struggling  up  the  wall  just  within  reach  of  my  hand.  The 
back  windows  of  the  hotel  looked  upon  the  garden  of  the  English 
Embassy,  and,  besides  the  view  of  trees  which  grow  close  up  to  the 
windows,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  sea  and  harbour  beyond. 

I  stood  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds  of  spring  when  I  became 
suddenly  aware  that  I  was  extremely  cold,  a  shivering  penetrating 
cold,  and  I  was  not  reassured  on  being  told  that  a  chill  at  Con« 
stantinople  was  extremely  dangerous  and  frequently  meant  the 
prelude   to  typhoid  fever.      Vilifying  the   climate   I   instantly 
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abandoned  my  post  by  the  window  and  wished  myself  back  at 
Sofia,  where  at  least  the  fresh  morning  air  brings  no  chills,  and 
it  is  possible  to  breakfast  on  the  balcony  with  impunity. 
Arrayed  in  a  seal-skin  coat,  which  might  have  been  a  dust-cloak 
for  all  the  warmth  it  gave  me,  I  repaired  to  the  sitting-room  for 
coffee,  and  was  moodily  swallowing  a  series  of  cupfuls  in  the  hope 
of  getting  warm  when  a  visitor  was  announced,  and  I  had  to 
summon  a  smile  to  my  face  as  I  answered  his  greeting : 

"  Well,  and  what  is  your  first  impression  of  Constantinople  ?  " 

He  had  come  most  kindly  with  the  proposal  of  showing  us  over 
the  famous  bazaar,  and  I  assented  eagerly,  having  heard  and  read 
so  much  of  it  and  thinking  that  now  at  last  the  glories  of  the 
East  were  to  be  revealed  to  me. 

Alas  and  alas  for  De  Amici's  exquisite  description  !  That  most 
graceful  writer  certainly  throws  over  his  narrative  a  glamour,  which 
to  me  at  least  was  certainly  not  on  the  actualities  he  describes. 
Yes, with  sorrow  and  shame  I  confess  that  again  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed. I  do  not  remember  the  great  entrance  gate  he  speaks 
of.  Only  I  know  that  when  the  way  became  narrowest  and  dirtiest 
we  were  told  that  we  had  reached  the  bazaar.  The  steep,  narrow 
streets  cross  and  interlace  each  other,  and  the  crowd  of  Jews,  Turks 
and  European  sight-seers  press  not  without  difficulty  over  the 
mud-bespattered  paving  stones.  There  is  a  din  of  voices ;  buyers 
and  sellers  trying  to  out-bargain  each  other,  and  the  barking  of 
the  lean  and  mangy  street  dog  adds  to  the  general  impression  of 
disorder  and  confusion. 

Still  the  scene  is  picturesque ;  here  a  Turkish  woman  with  gar- 
ments of  various  hues  Ufbed  high  out  of  the  dirt,  and  face  veiled,  all 
but  the  dark,  gleaming  eyes;  there  an  old  Jew  beside  the  open 
stall  where  his  goods  lie  displayed  in  a  pell-mell  heap,  watching 
the  sight-seers  narrowly  and  loudly  advertising  his  wares — ^the 
embroidered  stuffs,  the  silver  bric-a-brac,  the  inlaid  pipes,  the 
armour,  the  amber  rosaries  and  the  atar  of  roses  in  cut  glass  pear- 
shaped  bottles :  a  thousand  heaped  up  oddities  and  curiosities 
together  from  which  exhales  a  faint  luxurious  perfume. 

The  centre  of  the  bazaar  is  roofed  in  and  forms  a  thousand  little 
passages  where  it  would  be  equally  easy  and  unpleasant  to  lose 
one's  way.  Here  are,  I  believe,  things  of  real  value — even  very  fine 
jewels  are  to  be  found  by  those  who  know  how  to  unearth  them ; 
but  we  saw  nothing  particularly  attractive,  and,  indeed,  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  stalls,  the  rich  disorder  of  silks  and  carpets  and 
the  confusion  of  bric-a-brac  generally  prove  deceptive  when  the 
articles  are  examined  in  detail.  The  only  thing  we  bought — and 
indeed  the  only  thing  that  tempted  me — was  an  old  silver  jewel 
box,  stolen  or  sold  from  a  dismantled  harem  ;  the  design,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  is  beautifully  beaten  out,  and  though  the  silver  shows 
signs  of  wear,  the  fragile  lock  and  key  still  preserve,  if  not  jewels, 
^'  marine  glasses  "  from  thieving  fingers. 
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I  returned  tired,  and  while  my  husband  continued  his  work  of 
sight-seeing,  I  decided  on  spending  a  quiet  afternoon  at  the  hotel, 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  book,  not  "  Murray  "  or  even  **  De  Amici," 
but  with  a  novel,  an  English  domestic  novel,  as  unlike  my  sur^ 
roundings  as  anything  could  well  be,  and  calculated  to  soothe  my 
fagged  and  weary  spirit. 

Happily  for  me  this  progpramme  was  not  carried  out.  We  were 
invited  to  go  in  a  luxuriously  fitted  steam-launch  to  Scutari,  or 
rather  to  a  village  below  Scutari,  first  to  hear  the  "  howling  der- 
vishes," and  afterwards  to  visit  the  English  Cemetery. 

The  sense  of  disappointment  which  had  pervaded  me  since  my 
arrival  vanished  when  we  started,  and  then  for  the  fimst  time  I 
really  felt  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  that  until  now  I  had  waited 
for  in  vain. 

Unfortunately  it  is  easier  to  depreciate,  than  to  appreciate,  and 
I  find  it  di£Scult  suddenly  to  leave  my  minor  key  and  to  break 
into  notes  of  praise.  Take  up  now  your  De  Amici :  his  language 
vibrating  with  poetry  is  but  the  fitting  and  perfect  accompaniment 
of  his  infinitely  poetical  theme.  From  description  he  graduates 
to  the  feelings  awakened  by  what  he  describes,  and  to  the  kind  of 
mental  exhaustion  which  succeeds  the  first  delight. 

Indeed  there  is  too  much  to  see,  too  much  to  wonder  at ;  the 
objects  are  too  multifarious,  the  colouring  is  too  brilliant ;  the  his- 
torical associations  which  crowd  on  the  mind  jar  with  the  radiant 
and  peaceful  glory  of  the  scene.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  that 
here  war  has  reigned  with  all  its  terrors,  that  the  water  has  been 
dyed  with  blood,  the  sky  hidden  by  smoke,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  din  of  battle. 

As  we  glided  past  the  huge  men-of-war,  among  the  swiftly- 
moving,  noiseless  c^'ques,  I  turned  in  my  seat  to  look  back  at  the 
city  from  whose  shadow  we  were  slowly  passing :  the  mass  of 
grey  and  time-worn  buildings  rising  upon  the  terraced  and  uneven 
ground  in  irregular  lines,  their  myriads  of  glass  window-panes 
holding  and  reflecting  back  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  till  it 
seemed  as  though  each  house  was  lit  from  within;  the  white 
marble  of  mosque  or  palace  here  and  there  shining  cold  and 
bright,  and  the  spiral  minarets  of  St.  Sophia  darting  upwards  like 
the  jewelled  points  of  a  crown. 

The  water  beneath  us,  the  sky  above  us,  was  of  that  blue  which 
is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  East,  deep,  but  intensely  bright,  like  the 
blue  of  a  cut  sapphire  when  the  sun  strikes  it ;  and  coming  from 
the  dingy  atmosphere  of  Pera  and  Stamboul  this  exuberance  of 
light  and  colour  brought  a  sense  of  exultation  that  I  have  never 
before  experienced. 

From  the  crowded  harbour  we  swept  down  the  straits,  and  on 
each  side  of  us  stretched  wooded  shores  and  luxuriant  gardens, 
scenting  the  air  with  the  breath  of  budding  flowers  and  rich 
moist  earth.    A  few  weeks  earlier  and  we  should  have  seen  the 
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lilac  bushes  in  full  blossom ;  now,  their  glory  over,  they  trailed  their 
green  boughs  in  the  water  and  clustered  in  dark  clumps,  while 
wild  roses  clambered  about  them.  In  the  gardens  it  was  still  too 
early  for  the  mass  of  roses,  only  numberless  buds  gave  promise  of 
the  future. 

I  have  an  incapacity  for  enjoying  anything  that  is  on  too  large 
a  scale,  presents  too  much  to  be  wondered  at,  and  excites  and 
fatigues  the  imagination.  I  long  to  be  able  to  carry  a  solitary 
scene  in  my  mind,  to  possess  it  in  completion,  and  therefore,  after 
wandering  over  a  thousand  objects,  my  eye  rested  satisfied  on 
one — the  palace  of  the  late  Sultan  Mourad.  Dazzling  like  snow 
in  the  broad  noon-day  light,  it  stands  between  sky  and  sea  on  a 
carpet  of  flowers,  its 

"  Magic  oaflements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn." 

The  great  poet's  fancy  came  to  my  mind  as  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion ;  there  is  something  so  forlorn,  so  fairy-like  and  magic  about 
the  scene.  How  lonely  the  palace  stands,  how  still  everything 
is  around  it.  A  prison  is  it — or  a  home  ?  What  a  terrible 
prison  and  what  a  beautiful  home!  I  longed  to  people  it,  to 
break  the  enchantment  that  hung  about  it.  Here  on  thfe  wide 
marble  terrace  should  Aphrodite  linger  with  her  train,  while  her 
shell  boat  tosses  yonder  in  the  breeze;  or  Nausicaa  spread  her 
shining  garments  for  the  sun  to  dry,  while  her  maidens  wind  her 
skeins  of  coloured  silk ;  or  lovers  and  ladies  of  any  time  or  clime 
break  the  spell  with  their  laughter  and  their  joy.  Young  feet 
should  dance  on  the  cold  floor,  and  women  rest  on  the  white 
seats,  and  music  should  float  on  the  water,  and  the  sun  set  to  the 
sounds  of  singing  and  of  mirth. 

A  curve  in  the  shore  hid  the  object  of  my  dreaming  long  before 
I  ceased  to  weave  fancies  about  it.  My  mysterious  fairy  palace, 
farewell !  The  unknown  life  within  your  walls  continues  its  daily 
round,  and  we  see  nothing  but  the  beautiful  exterior,  that  con- 
ceals, perhaps,  much  of  suffering  and  of  fear. 

Everything  here  has  an  underlying  sadness;  there  is  much 
beauty  and  little  joy :  a  vague  sense  of  moral  blight,  of  decay 
and  disillusion  ;  and  yet  nature  is  so  triumphant  and  so  calm, 
awakening  but  "  quiet  thoughts  and  an  immense  desire  of  peace." 

I  started  from  dreams  in  which  Giaours,  Undines  and  Greek 
emperors  all  played  a  confused  part,  to  find  that  we  had  reached 
the  village  below  Scutari,  and  were  anchoring  at  a  small  pier. 

I  landed  with  my  husband  and  one  other  gentleman ;  the  launch 
carrying  our  hostess  went  on  to  Scutari. 

We  climbed  up  a  steep  hill  through  the  village  to  a  wood  of 
cypress  trees,  where  we  sat  down  and  waited  until  we  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  square  wooden  building  where  the  howlers  were  going 
through  some  solemn  and  secret  preliminaries,  not  to  be  witnessed 
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by  the  irreverent  stranger.  We  had  long  to  wait,  bnt  in  such 
Burronndings  we  did  not  grudge  the  time.  The  road  where  we  sat 
was  the  high  road  to  Teheran,  a  six  weeks'  drive  from  where 
we  landed.  Below  us  were  the  red  roofs  of  the  village,  inter- 
sected with  trees  and  mounds  of  grass ;  the  dome  of  a  small 
mosque,  and  a  ruined  archway,  which  framed  in  a  view  of  the  sea; 
around  us  the  black,  sad  cypress.  We  should  have  come  to  see  a 
sea-nymph  bathing,  or  naiads  dancing,  or  Apollo  playing  to  the 
stones,  instead  of  a  fanatical  and  grotesque  ceremony. 

While  we  waited,  a  green-turbaned  saint — ^the  saint  is  one  who 
has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  his  green  turban  is  the 
outward  sign  and  symbol  of  his  inward  grace — came  down  the  hill 
with  slow,  solemn  steps,  and  features  set  in  an  expression  of  pro- 
found bat  proud  melancholy.  He  was  evidently  conscious  and 
satisfied  that  all  eyes  were  bent  on  him,  and  indeed  during  the 
whole  subsequent  proceedings  we  doubted  whether  the  performers 
would  have  been  so  vigorous  without  the  presence  of  a  gallery  of 
Em'opeans. 

We  were  by  no  means  the  only  sight-seers.  A  French  lady 
and  her  husband,  an  old  English  couple,  an  English  lady  with  her 
daughter,  both  deeply  interested  and  enthusiastic,  half-a-dozen 
EDglishmen,  these  formed  the  little  circle  among  whom  we 
waited,  while  many  others,  who  had  arrived  earlier,  were  grouped 
in  different  directions. 

At  last  the  Embassy  cavass,  who  had  been  kindly  sent  as  our 
guide,  and  had  been  making  various  raids  upon  the  chapel  to 
try  and  gain  admittance,  returned  with  the  announcement  that 
the  secret  ceremonies  were  over,  and  that  we  might  enter. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  square  wooden  building  and  stood  behind 
a  barrier,  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  the  space  where  the  howlers  sit 
or  stand  being  railed  off.  Afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  the  cavass, 
we  went  up  to  the  gallery,  a  rickety  and  fragile  erection,  which 
looked  decidedly  unsafe  ;  however,  the  air  was  fresher  and  we  had 
an  open  window  behind  us. 

The  active  dancers  and  howlers,  those  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  howling  and  dancing  chiefly  rests,  number  only  eleven. 
The  "  saints  "  and  the  older  men,  those,  I  suppose,  whose  lungs 
and  limbs  have  passed  through  the  noviceship,  sit  on  mats  in  rows 
of  three  or  four  deep ;  a  group  of  "  saints  "  with  rosaries  in  their 
hands  also  form  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 

The  eleven  stand  in  a  line,  facing  a  small  alcove,  hung  with 
weapons,  where,  later  in  the  proceedings,  the  high  priest  first 
blesses  and  then  walks  on  the  bodies  of  prostrate  children ;  they 
go  through  the  most  singular  contortions,  uttering  low  screams, 
which  gradually  grow  louder  and  more  harsh ;  they  bend  the  body 
forward  till  the  head  nearly  touches  the  ground,  then  backwards 
with  a  sort  of  convulsive  shake;  they  never  pause,  and  the 
forward  and  backward  movement  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
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tinguishable.  When  the  heat  becomes  extreme — ^the  perspiration 
was  pouring  off  them  like  water — ^they  drop  their  outer  garments, 
shake  them  off  rather,  and  an  assistant  stands  ready  to  carry  them 
away.  Meanwhile  the  green-turbaned  saints  sit  on  the  floor  and 
join  in  the  howling,  swaying  themselves  backwards  and  forwards. 
On  the  faces  of  some  of  the  middle-aged  men — not  all  of  them 
saints — I  thought  I  detected  a  smile  of  amusement  and  incredulity, 
while  on  others  there  was  undoubtedly  the  stamp  of  sour  fanati- 
cism. 

A  pleasant  feature  in  the  ceremony  is  the  liberty  allowed  the 
children,  who  run  about  among  the  groups  or  stand  solemnly 
bowing  and  endeavouring  to  get  their  small  forms  into  the  posture  s 
assumed  by  the  howlers ;  they  evidently  enjoy  the  thing  thoroughly, 
and  outside  we  found  a  number  of  sturdy  urchins  imitating  the 
sacred  howls  with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

After  about  half-an-hour  the  programme  is  varied.  The  mats 
upon  which  the  saints  sit  are  taken  away;  the  active  eleven 
join  the  old  men  in  forming  a  large  circle,  and  they  begin  to  move 
round  slowly ;  at  first  a  group  of  saints  and  children  stand  in  the 
midst,  but  one  by  one  the  former  join  the  ring,  and  the  high  priest 
only  is  left  standing  with  the  children.  Having  howled  and  danced 
in  a  circular  form  for  some  time  they  break  up,  the  high  priest 
stations  himself  in  the  alcove,  and  the  children  are  taken  to  be 
blessed.  One  little  thing  cried  and  was  carried  out,  but  the  others 
ran  up  and  evidently  liked  the  distinction. 

After  being  blessed  they  lie  prostrate  four  or  five  at  a  time,  and 
the  priest,  supporting  himself  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  breads 
lightly  upon  them,  apparently  causing  them  no  inconvenience. 

The  children  spring  up  and  run  away  smiling — so  this  part  of 
the  ceremony,  terrific  though  it  sounds,  is  in  reality  harmless. 

A  general  howling  and  waving  of  arms  I  believe  to  be  the  final 
act ;  but  so  soon  as  the  ceremony  with  the  children  was  over, 
we  went  away,  oppressed  by  the  heat  and  din,  together  with  most 
of  the  by-standers. 

We  did  not  see  the  dancing  dervishes  as  we  considered  one 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  performance  enough,  but  yesterday  I  was 
shown  a  description  of  them,  written  in  1799  or  1801,  by  Mr. 
Whitman,  surgeon  of  the  British  Boyal  Marines,  in  his  book  on 
**  Asiatic  Turkey,"  which  shows  that  these  grotesque  ceremonies 
have  imdergone  little  change  during  the  kst  century.  As  the 
book  is  probably  out  of  print,  I  shall  make  an  extract,  which  you 
may  like  to  see  after  the  above  account  of  the  howling  dervishes : 

"  On  the  20th  I  was  present  at  a  religious  ceremony  of  the 
dervishes,  or  Turkish  priests ;  the  house  in  which  they  8Msembled 
was  of  an  octagon  form,  with  two  galleries,  the  upper  of  which, 
supported  by  pillars,  was  occupied  by  musicians,  who  played  very 
soft  and  solemn  music.  In  the  lower  gallery  were  stationed  the 
Turks  and  others  who  attended  to  witness    this  very  singular 
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service.  Bound  the  apartment  were  hang  in  frames  sevexnl  Arabic 
sentences,  one  of  which  in  particular  was  suspended  exactly  over 
the  head  of  the  superior  of  the  dervishes.  He  was  seated,  and 
each  of  the  dervishes,  on  entering,  bowed  to  him  and  took  his 
place  in  the  lower  gallery. 

**  Between  twenty  and  thirty  of  these  monks  being  assembled,  the 
superior  repeated  a  prayer,  during  the  continuance  of  which  they 
kneeled  and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  floor,  which  they  occasion- 
ally appeared  to  kiss.  After  they  had  chanted  for  some  time  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  music  in  the  gallery,  the  superior  rose 
and  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace  walked  three  times  round  the 
apartment,  bowing  when  he  passed  the  Arabic  inscription,  beneath 
which  he  had  been  seated.  The  other  dervishes  now  rose,  and 
having  repeated  this  ceremony  after  him,  the  superior  again 
seated  himself. 

"The  strangest  part  of  the  service  was  yet  to  come.  The  fanati- 
cal dervishes  next  threw  off  their  mantles,  and  suddenly  letting 
drop  a  kind  of  cloth  or  woollen  petticoat,  began  successively  to 
spin  round,  each  of  them  taking  a  station  on  which  he  continued 
to  whirl,  as  if  on  an  axis,  during  the  space  of  twenty  minutes, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  those  nearest  to  him.  In  this 
exercise,  in  the  course  of  which  they  turned  round  with  great 
celerity,  to  augment  the  giddiness  which  was  to  produce  a  holy 
intoxication,  they  had  at  first  their  arms  crossed,  with  their  hands 
placed  on  their  shoulders.  As  the  velocity  of  their  motion  increased 
they  held  them  up ;  and  finally  extended  them  in  a  horizontal 
position,  but  still  without  encountering  those  who  were  within 
their  reach.  This  ceremony,  which  was  thrice  performed,  was  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  the  soft  music  from  the  gallery;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  great  order  and  solemnity  prevaUed. 

'^The  dervishes  in  general  are  regarded  as  prophets  by  the 
deluded  multitude." 

This  was  written  ninety  years  a^o,  and  I  believe  that  in  Constan- 
tinople at  least  the  influence  of  these  sects  has  gpreatly  lessened 
and  their  number  of  followers  diminished ;  but  the  outward  form 
is  still  scrupulously  observed  by  a  devoted  few.  The  Persian  rite 
certainly  indicates  considerable  fanaticism,  but  in  this  revolting 
ceremony,  which  commemorates  the  murder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
EalifAli,  the  Turks  take  no  part.  It  is  celebrated  once  a  year,  in 
November,  and  consequently  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it. 

We  left  the  intensely  close  atmosphere  of  the  howlers'  chapel 
with  relief,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  the  cavass  waiting 
for  us  with  a  carriage.  I  felt  that  what  we  had  just  seen  did  not 
well  prepare  us  for  visiting  the  English  cemetery,  where,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  afternoon,  we  were  now  to  go,  but  our  drive 
dissipated  the  unpleasant  impression  we  had  received. 

Turning  off  the  high  road  into  the  cypress  wood,  we  drove  slowly 
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over  the  brown,  unlevel  earth ;  the  air  was  fresh  and  still,  the  light 
more  mellow,  the  black  shadow  of  the  sad  trees  lay  across  our  path. 
Our  conversation  was  serious ;  my  companions  recalled  reminis- 
cences of  other  days,  spoke  of  men  who  had  made  their  name,  done 
their  work  and  passed  away ;  and  they  spoke  of  one  whom  we  had 
last  known  in  the  flush  of  manhood,  in  the  fall  tide  of  talent  and 
ambition — cut  off  with  his  career  unfinished  and  the  promise  of  his 
life  unfulfilled.  I  was  a  child  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  then  I 
little  dreamed  that  in  a  few  short  years  I  should  visit  his  lonely 
grave  in  the  East. 

Without  leaving  the  wood  we  skirted  the  high  wall  to  the  back 
of  the  cemetery,  and  stopped  before  a  large  wooden  door  which, 
after  some  delay,  was  opened  by  the  guardian,  to  whom  we  handed 
our  order  of  admission.  Coming  from  the  semi-obscurity  of  the 
wood,  the  scene  before  us  was  dazzling. 

At  our  feet  spread  a  superb  garden,  with  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
sweeter  of  breath  and  brighter  of  colour  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
Europe ;  Eastern  heat  and  light  giving  richer  perfume  and  warmer 
tint.  The  smooth  gravel  paths  wound  in  among  the  thick  velvet- 
like grass,  and  the  white  tombstones  crowned  each  grave,  each 
bed  of  flowers.  In  the  midst  stands  the  monument  '*  erected  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  people  "  in  loving  memory  of  our  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  Crimea. 

So  far  as  eye  could  reach  spread  the  laughing,  sparkling  sea ; 
the  western  sky  was  beginning  to  glow,  and  streaks  of  red  and 
gold  reflected  themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  water ;  the  air  was 
still  as  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  silence  was  not  broken  by  the 
sound  of  voices.  Silently  we  walked  among  the  gravel  paths,  and 
leaning  over  the  railing,  looked  down  into  the  blue  depths 
beneath  us;  silently  we  read  the  inscription  telling  how  a  soldier 
died,  and  noted  how  lovingly  the  rose  and  eglantine  crowned  his 
tombstone  and  crept  above  his  grave. 

The  reminder  of  death  in  the  midst  of  scenes  so  glorious  and  so 
seductive  filled  me  with  an  inexpressible  melancholy — I  thought 
of  the  friends  of  those  who  lay  here,  of  the  mourners  who  came  to 
mourn  in  such  a  ghastly  spot,  and  I  felt  that  the  contrast  would  be 
to  me  intolerable.  Better  some  lowly  churchyard  with  its  clump 
of  familiar  trees  and  its  quiet  view  of  undulating  down  and  spread- 
ing beech-wood ;  here  everything  called  to  life  and  life's  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  exuberance  of  nature's  gladness  produced  an  inward 
revolt  against  the  inevitable  end. 

«  Hush,"  you  will  say,  "  hush." 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  peace  of  faith  will  silence  such  rebellion, 
but  without  the  contest  there  would  be  no  triumph.  Say  no 
more  and  let  my  humour  have  its  way.  As  we  sailed  back  among 
the  wondrous  changes  of  the  evening,  on  my  spirit  too  calm  came 
down. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  began  our  sail  homewards,  the  quiet 
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splendour  of  the  moonlight  had  transformed  the  golden  city  when 
vre  reached  her  quay.  From  the  glories  of  the  sunset  we  passed 
ahnoat  suddenly  into  darkness,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  accus- 
tomed to  the  long  twilight  of  Northern  skies.  Day  and  night  came 
together  with  a  shock,  and  sea  and  sky  reflected  their  changing 
and  clashing  colours  for  a  brief  space ;  a  bird  sang  out  from  the 
lilac  bushes  on  the  shore,  a  dolphin  lifted  its  head  to  bid  good-bye 
to  the  parting  day,  played  dark  and  graceful  in  the  water,  and  was 
gone;  the  outline  of  the  shore  grew  confused,  the  shadows 
lengthened—an  instant  more  and  we  glided  on  in  the  solemn 
darkness. 

But  not  for  long;  soon  from  behind  a  cloud  the  moon  sent  forth 
pale,  uncertain  beams,  and  before  we  reached  the  harbour,  her 
fLeeej  veil  was  torn  away,  she  poured  her  silver  light  full  upon  us ; 
andin  the  glory  of  this  resplendent  whiteness  we  saw  the  city  rise 
znysterious  and  grand.  I  think  it  was  so  that  I  liked  best  to  see 
Constantinople. 

M.  M. 
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THE  burning  rays  of  the  African  sun  were  irradiating  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Tonga.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  glaring  sky,  and  the  overpowering  scent  of  the 
poisonous  tropical  plants  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  river 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  nauseating  effects  of 
the  dry  and  depressing  atmosphere.  The  intense  heat,  which 
evoked  a  most  unsavoury  smell  from  the  muddy  and  slimy  de- 
posits of  rotten  vegetation  that  were  heaped  on  either  side  of  the 
water,  bore  on  ite  shoulders  the  seeds  of  those  terrible  twin 
scourges,  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  which  made  life 
on  that  African  station  anything  but  a  desirable  existence.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  the  point  where  the  dark  river  took  a 
sudden  turn  and  was  lost  to  view  behind  the  dense  foliage,  the 
waters  resembled  one  broad  sheet  of  molten  glass.  The  palms  and 
brilliant  cacti  were  mirrored  in  its  depths,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  brig,  which  had  dropped  its  anchor  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  though  it  had  been  in  a 
looking-glass.  But  there  were  living  creatures  that  revelled  in 
the  midst  of  this  natural  furnace,  and  could  always  be  found  where 
the  mud  was  heaped  highest  and  the  ever-growing  decay  most 
offensive.  These  were  the  alligators,  who  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  wallowing  in  the  foetid  garbage,  and  dozing  off  to  sleep  with 
their  snouts  only  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  myriads  of  sting- 
ing insects  that  swarmed  above  them. 

These  deadly  waters  were  the  haunts  also  of  great  ugly  sharks, 
who  lay  in  wait,  armed  with  formidable  rows  of  sharp  merciless 
fangs,  to  seize  the  first  unwary  victim  who  chanced  to  come  within 
their  reach.  Under  the  dark  leaves  of  the  trees  upon  its  bank, 
which  afforded  such  a  grateful  shade  and  seemed  to  invite  repose, 
and  amidst  the  rank  grass  at  their  roots,  lurked  venomous  snakes, 
ever  ready  to  dart  their  forked  tongues  at  the  foot  that  might  dis- 
turb them,  and  the  thick  brushwood  and  tangled  parasites 
sheltered  smooth-footed  leopards  and  fierce  jungle  cats,  whose 
presence  might  be  detected  even  in  the  daytime  by  occasional 
low  angry  snarls. 
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When  night  fell,  the  herds  of  hippopotami,  or  river  horses,  and 
the  rhinoceri,  came  heavily  tramplinfi;  down  every  obstacle  in 
their  path  as  they  sought  the  river  bank  to  drink,  and  woe  befall 
the  unhappy  native  who  might  be  in  their  way  as  they  crashed 
through  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest.  Yet  even  in  this  deadly 
climate  and  amid  such  dangerous  surroundings,  the  adventurous 
Englishman  had  been  found  bold  enough  to  set  up  his  habitation. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  river  a  small  wharf,  rudely  constructed  by 
the  natives  and  approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  slippery  wooden 
steps,  led  up  to  a  bungalow,  partly  shaded  by  spreading  palms  or 
cocoannt  trees,  and  which  could  boast  of  being  (if  nothing  else) 
the  only  house  which  harboured  English  men  (and  even  white 
men)  for  miles  and  miles  around. 

For  the  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Tonga  were  the  ebony- 
skinned  sons  of  Afirica,  whose  woolly  pates  and  thick  lips  clearly 
betrayed  their  nationality,  and  whose  treachery  and  barbarous 
cruelty  stamped  them  as  being  the  most  inhuman  and  blood- 
thirsty creatures  of  the  imiverse.  Many  a  heartrending  tale 
.could  the  swarthy  labourers  employed  at  the  station  relate  of  the 
•diabolical  tortures  they  had  seen  inflicted  by  these  fiends  upon 
their  innocent  victims,  and  as  not  a  few  of  them  had  undergone 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  they  bore  the  blue  wealds  of  the  merciless 
lash  on  their  bronzed  shoulders,  and  looked  back  with  horror 
to  the  time  of  their  past  servitude. 

At  the  time  my  story  opens,  there  sat  in  the  central  room 
of  the  small  station,  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  feet  rest- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  watching  with  a  sort  of 
sullen  indifference,  the  rings  of  blue  smoke  that  curled  upwards 
from  his  havanna,  an  Englishman  called  Jack  Fairfield. 

That  his  thoughts  were  not  happy  was  evinced  by  the  sorrowful 
and  downcast  expression  of  a  somewhat  haggard  face  for  one-and- 
thirty.  That  he  had  battled  against  and  been  driven  back  by  the 
tide  of  life  was  made  palpable  by  the  deep  lines  which  were  furrowed 
in  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  mouth.  For  whilst  Jack  Fairfield 
sat  in  Africa,  his  thoughts  had  travelled  back  to  England,  as  he 
had  known  it  years  before.  They  had  led  him  to  a  cottage 
standing  by  itself  a  few  yards  from  the  high  road.  There,  under 
the  old  porch,  nestled  in  a  bower  of  honeysuckles  and  clematis,  he 
saw  once  more .  in  fancy  the  woman  he  had  loved — ^the  woman 
he  had  given  up  everything  for — parents,  home  and  money,  and 
expatriated  himself  to  that  hateful  district,  where  solitude  and 
reflection  made  the  remembrance  of  the  past  almost  too  terrible 
to  bear. 

How  well  he  could  recall  the  image  of  the  sweet-fiiced,  bonny 
girl  who  had  been  ready  to  swear  at  the  altar  to  love  and. obey 
him,  but  whose  guardians  had  stepped  in  between  her  loveir  and 
herself.  They  had  arranged  it  all  between  themselves.  He  knew 
that  Alice  loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  and  they  had  built  up  with 
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glad  hearts  their  golden  castle  in  the  air,  so  soon  to  be  pulled 
down  to  the  very  earth  again.  Alice's  father  was  at  sea,  trading 
with  his  own  vessel,  the  "  Tredegar,"  and  the  maiden  aunt  could 
give  no  definite  answer  to  Jack's  proposal  till  he  returned.  So 
the  lovers  had  a  month  or  two  in  which  to  build  that  castle  a  few 
stories  higher  before  it  was  rased  to  the  ground.  The  downfall 
came  all  too  soon.  Captain  Manley  returned  from  sea,  and  Jack 
Fairfield  sought  an  early  interview  with  him.  With  a  light  step 
and  heart  he  entered  his  presence — confident  of  success — and  told 
his  love-tale  to  Alice's  father.  But  his  reception  was  very 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  Half-an-hour  later 
he  stepped  into  the  hall  again  with  a  flushed  face  and  clouded 
brow,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him,  strode  across  the  lawn, 
never  once  turning  back  to  look  at  the  house  which  contained 
everything  he  held  most  dear.  Captain  Manley  had  uncon- 
ditionally refused  him  his  daughter's  hand.  He  considered  her 
far  too  young  to  marry,  and  severely  censured  the  carelessness  of 
his  sister  in  having  permitted  the  intimacy.  And  when  the 
'*  Tredegar  "  next  put  to  sea,  Alice  Manley  sailed  in  her.  Mean- 
while, Jack  Fairfield  had  had  but  one  desire — to  leave  Eng^ 
land  and  his  disappointment  behind  him.  So  a  fortnight  from 
that  unhappy  moment  he  was  sailing  down  the  Mersey  en  rotUe 
for  the  Tonga,  having  accepted  the  fint  situation  that  fell  in  his 
way,  and  leaving  no  trace  as  to  where  he  had  taken  flight. 

Two  years  haa  passed  since  then,  and  though  Fairfield  and  his 
partner — Rudge  Martin — had  been  very  prosperous  and  accumu- 
lated considerable  wealth,  our  hero  had  never  lost  his  somewhat 
morose  and  despondent  tamper,  and  had  given  up  all  ideas  of  ever 
becoming  a  married  man.  He  had  beUeved,  however,  that  he 
had  conquered  his  passion  for  Alice  Manley,  for  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  her  since  the  day  he  left  her  father's  presence 
with  an  oath  upon  his  lips,  and  silence  or  separation  generally 
prove  effectual  cures  for  disappointed  lovers,  but  at  last  he  had 
been  forced  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  was  mistaken.  For  that 
morning,  bounding  into  the  room,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
had  come  the  irrepressible  Sudge  Martin,  knocking  over  a  bamboo 
chair  in  his  anxiety  toveach  his  partner's  side. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  asked  Fairfield  testily. 

"  There's  an  enemy  in  the  camp,"  cried  Budge. 

'^  Niggers !  "  exclaimed  Fairfield,  suddenly  rising,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  be  always  on  the  watch  against  native  treachery. 

"  No,  old  fellow,  worse  than  that,  a  great  deal.  The  enemy  is 
a  woman/' 

"  Oh !  "  returned  Fairfield  with  indifference,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat.    •«  Black  or  white,  eh  ?  " 

•*  White^  my  boy ;  white  as  a  lily,"  exclaimed  Budge.  "  I've 
just  ferreted  her  out.  She's  aboard  that  brig  which  is  hauling 
alongside.    Surely  you  will  come  down  and  get  an  introduction.** 
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**  What  should  I  want  an  introduction  to  her  for  ?  "  grumbled 
Fairfield.  *^  I  suppose  she's  the  same  as  any  other  woman.  The 
skipper's  wife,  most  likely — fat,  fair  and  forty." 

"  That  she  isn't,"  replied  his  partner ;  "  she's  his  daughter.  I've 
found  out  so  much,  and  she's  single  into  the  bargain.  Won't  you 
come  now  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Eudge.'* 

**Well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,"  said  Budge  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. **  Why,  the  very  sight  of  a  woman  ought  to  cheer 
you  up  in  this  beastly  hole,  instead  of  which  it  seems  to  annoy 
you.  And  Tm  sure  you'd  be  welcome.  I've  spoken  to  Captain 
Manley,  and  he  seems  a  jolly  sort  of  old  fellow." 

*< Captain  who?**  shouted  Jack  Fairfield,  throwing  his  cigar 
away. 

*•  Manley,  skipper  of  the  *  Tredegar,' "  repeated  Budge,  little 
thinking  of  the  importance  of  his  information.  <*  Shall  we  ask 
them  to  dinner  ?  " 

Jack  stared  at  him  for  a  few  moments  as  though  he  had  not 
comprehended  his  meaning,  and  then  sank  back  in  his  seat,  white 
as  ashes. 

*'  Shall  I  give  Captain  and  Miss  Manley  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  us  to-day  ?  "  repeated  Budge  innocently. 

^  No,  no !  Certainly  not !  I'll  have  no  strangers  here.  I  don't 
want  to  know  them,"  replied  Jack  gruffly,  in  order  to  hide  his 
emotion. 

^  Very  well,  my  boy,  I'm  off  to  dine  with  them  instead,  and  I 
give  you  fair  warning  I  shall  make  the  running." 

And  so  he  had  left  his  friend  to  chew  the  bitter  cud  of  reflec- 
tion, whilst  the  happy  past  kept  floating  before  him  like  a 
tantalizing  dream,  and  he  wondered  if  Alice  had  quite  forgotten 
him,  and  what  she  would  say  and  think  when  she  heard  he  was  so 
near.  But  to  subject  himself  to  a  second  insult  from  Captain 
Manley.  That  was  what  he  would  rather  die  than  undergo.  And 
so  he  sat,  half-excited,  half-despondent,  wondering  what  the  day 
would  bring  forth  for  him. 

Presently  there  might  be  heard  a  hint  rustle  in  the  clomp  of 
bamboos  at  the  back  of  the  bungalow,  and  a  lithe  figure  crept 
sofUy  across  the  dried  herbage  and  stealthily  ascended  the  wooden 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  verandah.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  native 
woman,  whose  gaudy  silken  dress  and  gold  bangles  contrasted  well 
with  her  bronzed  skin  and  harmonized  with  the  tropical  surround- 
ings. She  was  clad  in  a  scarlet  vest,  which  displayed  part  of  her 
ample  bosom,  and  a  blue  petticoat,  which  was  girt  round  her  loins 
with  a  strip  of  leopard's  skin,  and  drooped  gracefully  below  her  knees. 
An  ivory  comb,  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  adorned  her 
raven  hair,  and  jewels  hung  from  her  nose  and  ears  and  lips. 
Glittering  in  the  fierce  light,  a  necklace  of  tigers'  teeth  encircled 
her  throat,  and  she  wore  massive  rings  upon  her  fingers.  • 
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This  was  Una,  Queen  of  the  Antes,  whose  territory  was  called 
the  Valley  of  Death,  from  the  awful  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed  there.  A  queen,  invested  with  regal  rights,  governing 
a  tribe  of  hostile  natives,  and  possessing  the  power  to  prevent 
others  firom  trading  on  the  coast  or  holding  any  communication 
with  the  savages  of  the  interior.  All  this  Jack  Fairfield  knew 
well,  and  he  considered  it  wa»  policy  on  his  part  to  humour  the 
queen  and  keep  in  her  majesty's  good  graces ;  and  with  that  end 
in  view,  when  the  dusky  sovereign  visited  the  white  man — which 
she  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  lately — he  generally  paid 
her  a  great  many  unnecessary  compliments.  And  unfortunately 
Queen  Una  received  his  flattery  and  his  attentions  in  a  different 
light  from  what  Fairfield  intended.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  tall 
and  well-made,  with  a  fair  skin  and  blue  eyes,  and  the  black  queen 
greatly  admired  him,  and  would  have  liked  him  for  a  lover.  She 
thought,  too,  that  he  was  enamoured  of  herself,  and  that  some 
day  he  would  be  her  lord  and  govern  her  domains,  and  take  her  to 
the  Big  Country  she  had  heard  so  mubh  of,  where  she  would  pala- 
ver with  her  sister,  the  White  Queen. .  And  she  never  dreamt  that 
the  white  man  who  was  in  her  power  would  dare  to  reject  her 
addresses. 

Noiselessly  moving  the  grass  mat  that  hung  in  the  doorway. 
Queen  Una  peeped  into  the  apartment.  Fairfield  was  lying  back 
in  his  chair,  dreaming  of  England  and  his  lost  love.  Her  entrance 
did  not  disturb  him,  so  she  grew  bolder,  and  with  agile  steps 
bounded  to  his  side,  £iwning  upon  him  as  a  tigress  would  in  the 
presence  of  her  acknowledged  master. 

Fairfield  rose  angrily,  with  a  suppressed  oath  upon  his  lips.  He 
was  in  no  humour  for  jest  that  afternoon,  and  this  unlocked  for 
visit  annoyed  him. 

"  You  very  happy  see  me  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  not  at  all  dis- 
composed by  his  gestures  of  annoyance. 

"  Oh,  very  happy,  Una,  very  happy  indeed,"  he  rejoined  care- 
lessly ;  **  only  I'm  very  busy  to-day,  and  you  can't  stay." 

"Me  only  stay  little  wlnle — me  come  long  way  to  see  white 
man,  and  bring  him  present.  Me  givee  you  dat,"  said  Una, 
placing  a  small  native  talisman  in  his  hand.  "  Dat  keep  you  well 
and  strong — dat  make  you  lub  Una " 

**  But  I  do  love  you,  Una.  I  have  often  told  you  so,"  he  said, 
as  he  placed  the  talisman  on  the  mantelshelf. 

**  Den  if  you  lub  me,  givee  me  do^t,"  replied  Una  artfully,  as  she 
touched  a  small  ring  he  wore  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
It  was  the  only  gift  that  his  lost  Alice  had  ever  given  him,  and 
he  had  worn  it  by  night  and  day  ever  since. 

The  queen's  request,  and  the  recollections  it  brought  with  it, 
overcame  his  prudence. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "I  cannot  give  you  that,  Una.  It  is  a 
talisman  too ;  I  must  not  part  with  it." 
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Queen  Una's  brown  breast  heaved  with  quicker  throbs,  and  her 
flashing  eyes,  which  were  fall  of  malice  and  deceit,  grew  oioin- 
ously  darker  at  his  refusal. 
"  White  woman  givee  you  dat  ?  "  she  inquired  cuuningly. 
Fairfield  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  drift  of  her  words.  She 
had  recalled  his  trouble  to  him,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  relief  to  tell 
her  of  it.  She  was  a  woman,  and  might  sympathize  with  him,  and 
he  wanted  sympathy  dreadfully,  poor  fellow,  although  he  hardly 
acknowledged  it  to  himself. 

**  Yes,  Una,*'  he  answered,  "  a  white  woman  gave  me  that — a 
white  woman  whom  I  loved  very  dearly.  But  her  people  would 
not  give  ker  to  me,  so  I  have  lived  all  alone.  And  to-day  I  hear 
she  is  close  to  me — in  that  ship  coming  into  harbour — and  yet  I 
dare  not  see  her.    Isn't  it  hard  ?  " 

^  And  you  lovee  dis  white  gal  better  dan  anybody  ?  "  said  Queen 
Una. 

^  I  love  her  better  than  all  the  world !  I  would  die  for  her," 
said  poor  Fairfield,  with  a  suspicious  sound  like  tears  in  his  voice. 
Slowly  and  haughtily  the  Queen  of  the  Antes  drew  herself  away 
from  him.  She  had  come  quite  prepared  to  make  him  an  offer  of 
marriage.  She  had  given  him  the  most  powerful  love  talisman 
that  slie  possessed,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  it,  and  her !  There 
was  no  deception  in  her  looks  this  time.  Her  blood  was  boiling 
with  a  desire  for  revenge. 

"  I  go,"  she  said  calmly,  with  her  teeth  set.  "  I  leavee  you  with 
white  woman  in  ship.  Nebber  you  fear.  You  will  see  her  very 
soon.     Una  feel  dat.    Good-bye,  white  man,  gord-bye !  " 

And  she  sped  down  the  ladder  and  through  the  thicket,  with 
the  agility  of  a  leopard.  Fairfield  was  relieved  when  she  was 
gone.  He  had  taken  but  little  notice  of  her  words  and  she  worried 
him.  He  was  indistinctly  conscious  that  she  had  wished  him  joy, 
and  that  no  joy  was  possible  for  him,  and  the  knowledge  made  him 
inritable  and  anxious  to  be  alone.  The  next  day  a  number  of  petty 
chieiB  arrived  at  the  station  to  exchange  their  palm  oil,  ebony  and 
ivory  for  the  general  cargo  of  bright  coloured  stuffs,  useless  mus- 
kets and  glass  beads,  Captain  Manley  had  brought  out  with  him, 
and  Budge  Martin  had  his  hands  full  to  attend  to  them,  receiving 
no  help  from  Fairfield,  whose  fit  of  despondency  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  preferred  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own 
room.  A  thousand  times  be  asked  himself  should  he  run  the 
gauntlet  of  another  insult  at  Captain  Mauley's  hands,  and  dare  aU 
things  only  to  see  Alice  and  find  out  whether  she  still  cared  for 
him.  But  that  entailed  going  on  board  the  "  Tredegar,"  and  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  do  it.  Budge  must  surely  have  mentioned  his 
name  before  the  skipper  and  his  daughter,  he  thought,  and  if  they 
wished  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  him  they  were  quite  able 
to  do  so.  But  as  he  was  listening  moodily  at  dinner-time  to  the 
comical  tales  Budge  related  to  him  concerning  the  antics  of  the 
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native  chiefs,  who  had  nearly  blown  off  their  own  arms  and  legs  in 
their  attempts  to  fire  the  guns  they  had  bartered  for,  a  sudden 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  verandah,  and  Captain  Manley,  in  a 
terrible  state  of  excitement,  made  his  appearance  before  them. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Rudge  Martin,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  him. 

**  Matter  enoqgh,"  cried  Manley.  "  My  daughter  is  missing. 
She  left  the  ship  this  evening  to  take  a  stroll  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  I'll  lay  anything  she's  been  carried  off  by  some  of 
these  accursed  blacks." 

*^  Alice  missing  ?  Grod  help  us  ! "  exclaimed  Jack  Fairfield  in  a 
voice  of  distress. 

Captain  Manley  turned  to  him  in  amazement. 

"You  here  ?"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  heard  the  name  of  Fairfield, 
but  had  no  idea  it  was  the  same  man  I  had  known  in  England. 
Have  you  any  authority,  any  power?  Can  you  help  me  in  this 
terrible  extremity  ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Manley  has  really  been  taken  prisoner  and  any  one  can 
help  you,  sir,  Jack  Fairfield  will,"  said  Rudge  heartily ;  "  why,  he 
knows  every  step  of  the  ground,  and  the  queen  of  the  tribe  into 
the  bargain.** 

**  Yes ;  and  she  shall  answer  to  me  for  this  outrage,"  exclaimed 
Fairfield,  with  a  clenched  hand,  as  he  remembered  their  late  in- 
terview. "  This  is  the  doing  of  that  she-devil,  Sudge,  you  may 
depend  on  it.  We  must  rescue  Miss  Manley  from  her  clutches," 
he  continued  vehemently,  '^or  die.  Captain,  get  all  your  men 
together,  and  bring  as  much  ammunition  as  you  can  carry,  whilst 
Martin  and  I  collect  our  little  gang.  We  must  hurry  up,  or  we 
may  be  too  late." 

"  Mr.  Fairfield,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  ? "  cried  the 
father,  with  tears  standing  in  his  eyes.  "  Only  rescue  my  poor 
girl  from  those  devils,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  may  ask 
from  me.  She  has  suffered  more  than  enough  since  I  parted  her 
from  you." 

"  You  have  given  me  fresh  courage.  Captain  Manley,  but  we 
must  stay  for  nothing  now.  Alice's  safety  depends  on  our 
dispatch." 

And  in  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  the  plucky  little  band  was 
ready  to  start.  All  told,  they  numbered  but  five-and-twenty.  Five- 
and-twenty  started  to  attempt  to  rescue  a  woman,  whilst  they 
stood  every  chance  of  being  overwhelmed  and  completely  annihi- 
lated by  as  many  hundreds. 

There  were  eight  white  men  from  the  "  Tredegar,"  and  two  from 
the  station,  with  fifteen  blacks,  all  well  armed  with  rifles,  revolvers 
and  boarding-pikes.  But  what  a  meagre  army  to  lead  into  the 
field !  Four  men  were  kept  aboard  the  brig,  with  orders  to  haul 
into  the  stream,  and  see  that  the  sails  were  loosed,  and  the  cables 
ready  for  slipping. 
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And  then  the  brave  little  band  dashed  fearlessly  into  the  jungle, 
on  their  road  to  the  Valley  of  Death. 

All  that  night  they  pushed  on,  through  the  thorny  thickets 
which  kept  their  hands  scratched  and  bleeding;  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  which  brushed  against  their  faces,  making 
them  smart  with  pain;  crossing  fords  and  deep  rivulets,  where 
sharp  crags,  hidden  by  the  black  waters,  tore  their  flesh  and  left 
them  struggling  ankle  deep  in  the  stinking  mud,  till  just  before 
daybreak  they  halted  to  reconsider  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Fortunately,  outposts  had  been  stationed  in  case  of  alarm,  for 
before  the  fatigued  men  had  had  any  rest,  the  forward  sentry  re- 
ported that  he  could  hear  a  confused  noise,  like  the  chatter  of 
many  voices,  and  could  also  make  out  the  smoke  of  a  fire  not  very 
distant  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  halted  for  their  consulta- 
tion.    To  reconnoitre  was  their  next  movement,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  in  the  centre  of  a  clearing,  bounded  by  the  river  on 
one  side  and  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of  palms  and  yua 
trees  on  the  other,  were  assembled  some  hundreds  of  natives,  with 
Queen  Una  seated  in  their  midst.     This  was  the  court  of  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  Death,  the  name  alone  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.    At  the  feet 
of  the  queen,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  strong  swathes  of  grass, 
lay  Alice  Mauley,  more  dead  than  alive,  as  she  contemplated  the 
dreadful  fate  before  her.    She  could  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage, but  she  knew  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  horde  of  blood- 
thirsty savages,  and  she  expected  nothing  less  than  a  cruel  death. 
Had  she  known  the  doom  that  had  been  pronounced  upon  her  she 
would  have  swooned  with  fear.   Queen  Una's  commands  were  that 
the  white  woman  was  to  be  flayed  alive,  her  eyes  were  to  be  gouged 
out,  and  (after  other  injuries,  too  horrible  to  describe,  had  been  in- 
flicted en  her)  she  was  to  be  roasted  before  a  slow  fire  until  she 
died. 

As  Jack  Fairfield  saw  Alice  lying  there,  bound  and  helpless,  in 
the  hands  of  her  enemy,  he  vowed  to  rescue  her  or  to  die  by  her  side, 
and  Captain  Manley  and  Eudge  Martin  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  restrain  him  from  rushing  headlong  in  the  midst  of  the  savages, 
to  be  pierced  by  a  hundred  spears  and  poisoned  arrows. 

"  Jdy  Alice  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  my  darling,   unforgotten  girl. 

Oh,  Captain  Manley,  if  you  but  knew ^ 

"  Hush,  hush  !  my  boy,  I  do  know.  These  two  last  days  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  much  that  I  never  saw  before.  Your  courage 
and  intrepidity  and  faith — her  silent,  patient  suffering.  I  never 
thought  how  great  they  both  were.  God  forgive  me  for  having 
kept  you  two  asunder.  But  now  believe  me,  Fairfield ;  she  is 
yours.** 

"  Mine  in  death,"  he  muttered. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Jack.  It's  not  like  you  to  lose  heart,"  cried 
Rudge  cheerily. 
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*'  Ah,  Budge,  yon  have  never  had  such  a  stake  at  issue*  But 
in  life  or  in  death,  she  shall  yet  be  mine — my  peerless  Alice. 
Gome,  boys  ! "  he  continued,  as  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
**  to  your  places,  and  without  a  sound." 

Hastily  forming  their  plan  of  attack,  they  resolved  to  win  the 
game  by  stratagem.  A  few  of  their  party  were  to  steal  round, 
under  cover  of  the  dense  foliage,  to  the  further  side  of  the  enemy, 
and  fire  a  volley  into  their  midst  and  then  retreat,  forming  a 
semicircle. 

The  other  half  of  the  little  band  would  then  repeat  the  tactic, 
which  would  make  the  natives  believe  they  were  greater  in  number 
than  they  really  were,  and  both  sides,  meeting  in  the  centre  oppo- 
site the  river,  were  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  them, 
whilst  Jack  Fairfield,  with  two  sturdy  shellbacks,  was  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  Alice  Manley.  Without  the  least  warning,  the  ^rst 
volley  re-echoed  through  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air,  and 
flashed  upon  the  startled  assembly.  Queen  Una  leapt  to  her  feet 
and  tried  to  gain  the  entrance  of  her  leafy  palace,  but  before  she 
and  her  attendants  had  time  to  turn  in  another  direction,  a  second 
report  thundered  at  their  backs,  leaving  many  of  their  number  to 
bite  the  dust.  Amazed  and  startled  by  this  unexpected  onslaught, 
the  savages  made  for  the  centre  of  the  brushwood,  which  was  their 
only  chance  of  beating  a  retreat,  but  they  were  met  there  by 
another  shower  of  leaden  bullets,  directed  by  experienced  hands, 
and  a  cheer  such  as  only  Englishmen  bent  on  victory  can  send 
forth  from  their  lungs.  Using  their  revolvers  with  the  utmost 
advantage — thrusting  the  black  rascals  back  with  their  boarding- 
pikes,  and  thrashing  them  down  with  the  butt>-ends  of  their  rifles — 
the  attacking  party  completely  routed  their  opponents  (who  were 
quite  ignorant  of  their  paltry  number),  and  the  savages  fled  into 
the  jungle,  leaving  the  traders  to  gain  a  signal  victory. 

Then  it  was  that  Jack  Fairfield,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any 
longer,  rushed  forward  and  clasped  Alice  Manley  in  his  arms.  At 
the  sight  of  her  unforgotten  lover,  the  poor  girl  could  bear  up  no 
longer,  but  closing  her  eyes,  fainted  dead  away  upon  his  breast. 
It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  release  her  from  the  cruel  thongs 
that  had  cut  into  her  tender  flesh,  and  then,  raising  her  in  his 
strong  clasp,  Fairfield  bore  her  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety. 
As  her  eyes  opened  to  consciousness  again,  and  she  saw  her  father 
and  Jack  Faiid&eld  gazing  at  her,  and  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  her 
lover's  lips,  she  reddened  like  a  rose  in  June. 

"  Oh,  Jack  I  is  it  possible,  or  am  I  dreaming  ?  I  heard  that  you 
were  here,  dear,  but  to  see  you  and  my  father  thus " 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  darling,"  cried  Jack ;  "  thank  God  that  you 
are  safe,  and  that  you  are  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Father  ! "  said  Alice  wonderingly. 

"  It  is  true,  my  dear  child.  I  know  that  you  love  him,  and  I 
promised  him  if  he  saved  your  life  that  I  would  give  you  to  him." 
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^  Ob,  I  am  so  happy,''  xnurmured  Alice,  as  she  closed  her  eyes 
again.  r 

But  much  as  Jack  would  have  liked  to  remain  by  her  side,  this 
was  no  time  for  sentiment,  and  so  leaving  her  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  sailors,  the  rest  of  the  party  returned  to  the  place  of  attack. 
Honest  Budge  Martin,  who  had  fought  as  pliickily  as  the  rest,  had 
been  wounded  by  a  spear  and  had  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  blacks,  who  proceeded  to  convey  him,  with  the  rest,  in  the 
direction  of  the  station.  But  Queen  Una  was  not  going  to  suffer 
such  an  easy  conquest,  and  after  the  first  rebuff,  she  mustered  her 
warriors  to  be  avenged.  Bravely  the  little  English  gang  retraced 
their  steps,  worn  out  as  they  were,  and  encumbered  with  a  weak 
woman  and  a  helpless  man,  yet  every  moment,  drawing  closer  and 
closer,  they  could  hear  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms  and  the  savage 
yells  of  their  pursuers. 

Queen  Una  had  given  her  soldiers  full  licence  to  murder  and  to 
loot,  and  they  were  determined  to  beat  the  English  back  into  the 
town,  to  demolish  the  station  and  the  shipping,  and  to  put  every 
creature  they  could  capture  to  the  torture. 

When  at  last,  exhausted  and  worn  out,  the  Europeans  reached 
the  bungalow,  the  natives  (headed  by  their  warlike  queen)  were 
not  four  hundred  yards  behind  them.  To  attempt  to  make  a 
stand  against  such  numbers  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
have  been  simply  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  those  dependent 
on  them,  so  with  the  most  marvellous  alacrity  they  made  for  the 
boats  and  pushed  off  for  the  "  Tredegar." 

Jack  Fairfield  alone  remained  behind  with  two  of  his  trustiest 
men.  Then,  at  the  very  last  moment,  fighting  their  way  hand  to 
hand  through  a  dozen  or  more  blood-thirsty  niggers,  they  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  rowed  off,  whilst  arrows  and  spears  fell  thick 
around  them.  The  warriors  of  Queen  Una  sent  forth  a  wild  shout 
of  despair  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  safety  of  their  white 
opponents,  which  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  tremen- 
dous report  and  an  unearthly  yell,  mingled  with  agonizing  shrieks 
and  groans,  as  their  arms,  legs  and  heads  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven. 

Jack  Fairfield  and  his  companions  had  remained  behind  to  lay 
and  igrnite  a  small  train  of  powder,  and  the  magazine  had  blown 
up,  destroying  the  coveted  stores  with  itself,  and  completely  devas- 
tating the  station  and  all  that  belonged  to  it. 

The  Queen  of  the  Antes  had  been  baulked  of  her  revenge  upon 
her  lover,  and  that  night  she  closed  her  eyes  in  death,  as  she  had 
been  struck  by  a  stray  bullet  from  the  brig  as  she  stood  inciting 
her  followers  to  fresh  exertions. 

But  when  the  ^first  shock  was  over,  and  Eudge  was  pronounced 
to  be  out  of  danger,  how  happy  they  all  were  on  board  the 
^*  Tredegar,"  as  she  ploughed  the  waves  on  her  way  home  to 
England. 
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Captain  Manley  made  no  further  objections  to  Jack  Fairfield  as 
a  son-in-law,  and  he  and  Alice  were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight. 

They  have  been  married  for  several  years  now,  and  settled  in 
the  old  country,  but  Jack  has  not  yet  given  over  relating  the  story 
of  his  dangerous  friendship  with  the  swarthy  Queen  Una,  and  his 
adventures  in  the  Valley  of  Death. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HAND  AND  THE  WILL. 


*'  Charmi  that  allay  not  any  longing- 
Spells  that  appeaae  not  any  grief !  " 


rS  chemist's  assistant,  a  stolid  and  silent  young  man  who  did 
his  business  without  talking,  served  Mr.  Percival — whom  he 
knew  by  sight — ^with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  putting  on  an  enormous 
label  of  **  Poison"  in  black  letters  that  nearly  covered  the  phial, 
and,  according  to  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  entered 
the  transaction,  with  name,  date  and  address  in  full,  in  a  big  book. 

Bay  slipped  the  phial  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  shop  when  he  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing that  made  him  stop  suddenly  and  take  a  step  back.  In  the 
midole  of  the  village  street,  almost  in  front  of  the  chemist's  shop, 
two  gentlemen  in  a  dog-cart  had  pulled  up  and  halted  to  speak  to 
a  th&d  who  was  passing ;  and  in  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  Kay 
recognized  two  of  his  fellow-passengers  on  that  eventful  voyage 
out  to  Canada. 

He  knew  their  &ces  and  figures  instantly,  remembered  their 
voices  too — O'Brien's  genial  touch  of  brogue,  Digby's  Trans- 
atlantic accent.  Their  attention  was  fixed  on  the  friend  whom 
they  had  halted  to  greet ;  they  were  not  looking  in  Bay's  direc- 
tion ;  they  did  not  see  or  notice  him,  as  he  stood  partly  screened 
behind  the  half-open  glass  door ;  but  he  saw  tliem  only  too  plainly, 
heard  what  they  were  saying — heard  with  dismay  O'Brien's  loud 
and  hearty  voice  answer  to  something  the  pedestrian  said : 

"  No,  not  to-morrow ;  we're  going  up  to  lunch  at  the  big  hotel 
— ^the  *  Hygeia ' — to-morrow ! " 

Bay  moved  back  another  step,  pale  with  dismay  and  intense 
annoyance,  and  stared  abstractedly,  with  eyes  that  did  not  see 
what  they  looked  upon,  along  the  ranks  of  bottles  ranged  on  the 
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shelves,  until  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  dog-cart  rattled  on  and 
carried  out  of  his  view  those  fellow-travellers  whose  faces  had 
been  about  the  most  unwelcome  sight  he  could  have  seen.  What 
unlucky  chance  had  brought  them  here  ?  And  they  were  coming 
to  the  Hygeia  Hotel  to-morrow — they,  who  could  not  fiul  to 
remember  both  Asenath  and  himself — who  might,  nay^  in  all 
probability  would,  in  their  natural  recognition  and  greeting  of 
their  fellow-travellers,  unconsciously  betray  the  secret  that 
Asenath  had  charged  him  to  keep !  What  would  she  say,  and 
what  could  he  do  to  save  her  from  the  compromising  and  false 
position  into  which,  as  he  now  felt  remorsefully,  his  recklessness 
had  forced  her  ? 

On  his  way  back  to  the  hotel,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  Asenath,  speak  to  her  and  consult 
her  as  to  what  course  they  had  best  take.  His  thoughts  entirely 
occupied  with  this  new  subject  of  disquietude,  he  paused  in  the 
hall,  wondering  where  she  was ;  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her 
she  had  been  in  the  drawing-room.  He  glanced  first  into  the 
reading-room,  then  passed  on  into  the  drawing-rooms,  looked  into 
all  three,  and  into  the  conservatories ;  others  were  there,  but  no 
sign  of  Asenath.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  the  writing 
and  dining  rooms;  he  looked  into  the  writing-room  and  there 
found  his  mother,  Kate  and  Eileen. 

«*  Well,  Eay  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Perdval  looking  up  anxiously. 

"Well?" 

For  the  moment,  in  his  solicitude  about  this  untoward  meeting 
and  its  probable  effect  upon  Asenath,  he  l^ad  forgotten  the  podr 
dog  and  his  errand,  as  he  looked  round  in  search  for  lier — ^in  vain ; 
she  was  not  there. 

"  And  have  you  been  to  see  poor  Ponto  ?  *'  his  mother  continued. 

Before  he  replied,  Kate  struck  in : 

"  I  would  not  poison  him  now,  Eay,  really,  if  I  were  you !  Tm 
sure  he's  not  suffering  so  much — and  there's  something  so  horrid 
in  the  idea  of  killing  a  creature  you've  been  fond  of." 

'*  But,  still,  woulcba't  you  rather  do  it  yourself  than  that  any  one 
else  should  ?  "  said  Eileen. 

«  That's  it,  Eily,"  replied  Ray.  « If  my  dog  has  to  be  killed, 
rU  do  it.    But  did  you  say,  Kitty,  that  he's  better  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  howling  now,  he  is  quite  quiet ;  we  have  just  been 
'  to  see  him — I  am  sure  he  cannot  be  in  such  pain.     I  do  think, 
Ray,  it  would  be  cruel  to  poison  him." 

"  Well,  I'll  see,"  said  Ray.  "  You  may  be  sure  I  don't  want  to 
give  poor  old  Ponto  the  dose  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  common  humanity." 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be  necessary,  dear,  as  the  poor  fellow 
does  not  seem  conscious  of  any  suffering  now,"  observed  Mrs. 
Perdval. 

He  left  them  to  go  and  see  the  dog,  and  passed  into  the  court- 
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yard.  The  arcades  here,  fringed  by  their  tall  ferns  and  dwarf 
palms,  surrounding  the  fountain  with  its  pleasant  plashing  and 
its  crystal  pool  full  of  darting,  gleaming  gold  fish,  were  a  favourite 
lounge ;  and  here  he  came  upon  the  object  of  his  search.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Fitzallan,  Lady  May  and  Mr.  Bartram  were  seated  here  chat- 
ting, the  gentlemen  smoking — the  courtyard  being  a  privileged 
place  for  indulgence  in  that  luxury. 

fiay  stopped  and  joined  the  group.  He  took  up  his  position  by 
Asenath's  chair.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  any 
private  conversation  with  her  now  and  here;  but  if  he  could 
manage  to  slip  a  word  into  her  ear  aside,  he  might  induce  her  to 
grant  him  a  few  minutes'  t&te^tite  elsewhere. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  your  poor  dog  is  hurt,'*  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  kindly. 
**  Yes ;  my  poor  old  Ponto !  "  he  replied  regretfully. 
^'  I  have  been  to  see  him,**  she  continued,  **  and  it  is  a  comfort 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  in  pain  now ;  he  is  in  a  sort  of  sleep.*' 
As  he  leant  over  Asenath's  chair  he  was  watching  anxiously  for 
his  opportunity ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  while  Dr.  Fitzallan  was 
deep  in  discourse  with  Lady  May,  he  seized  the  chance  of  bending 
a  little  closer  and  dropping  into  her  ear  the  cautiously  whispered 
words: 

"  I've  something  to  say  to  you — important.  I  mu8t  speak  to 
you  privately.     Wlien  f  " 

He  managed  this  aside  with  a  very  successfully  cool  and  easy 
expression,  as  if  he  were  merely  making  some  casual  remark ;  and 
Asenath  was  equally  successful  in  the  apparent  nonchalance  with 
which  she  heard  it.  Most  women  are  born  actresses.  Asenath 
was  not  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Barely  glancing 
into  his  face,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  she  gUded  an 
answering  whisper  with  a  light  and  indifferent  smile. 
"  I  am  going  into  the  orangery — ^presently." 
To  the  orangery  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  could  disengage 
himself  from  the  group  without  suspicious  abruptness,  Ray  took 
his  way. 

Asenath's  motive,  which  had  occurred  to  her  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  naming  the  orangery,  was  that  it  was  a  safe  resort ; 
it  was  reached  through  the  dining-room,  which  at  that  hour  ojf 
the  afternoon  was  likely  to  be  empty,  and  there  was  but  one  entrance 
to  it — ^it  had  no  dangerous  porti^ea  nor  side  doors,  behind  which 
eavesdroppers  might  lurk  or  innocent  passers-by  overhear. 

It  was  always  very  warm  in  the  orangery,  and  Bay  took  off  the 
overcoat  which  he  had  kept  on  until  now,  and  hung  it  up  in  the 
side  passage  which  led  out  of  the  main  hall  to  the  dining-room. 
He  would  not  go  upstairs  for  fear  of  missing  her.  He  lingered 
about  the  hall  and  dining-room  waiting  for  her.  He  was  always 
carefully  considerate  of  Asenath  in  little  things,  although  he  had 
been  recklessly  regardless  of  her  interests,  and  cruelly  jeopardized 
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her  fair  £eime  by  his  selfish  rashness  in  thai  one  all-important  step 
of  pursuing  her  to  Canada*  He  felt,  with  a  natural  instinct  of 
delicacy,  that  it  would  jar  less  upon  her  feelings  for  them  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  meeting  by  chance  and  sauntering  casually 
together  into  the  orangery,  thsin  for  her  either  to  wait  for  him  or 
to  join  him  there. 

In  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  very  long  one«  to  him,  she 
came,  and  they  passed  through  the  dining-room  into  the  orangery 
together. 

A  glance  at  her  face  showed  him  that  although  she  had  con- 
sent^ to  make  and  keep  this  tryst  with  him,  it  was  merely  from 
a  sense  of  necessity — a  conviction  that  he  must  indeed  have  some- 
thing grave  to  impart  to  her,  or  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
claim  the  right,  as  if  of  a  private  understanding  with  her,  to  fix  a 
^rendezvous.  She  resented  his  request,  although  she  had  felt  her- 
self forced  for  her  own  interests  to  comply  with  it ;  her  pride 
revolted  against  this  stolen  interview,  although  she  realized  that 
for  her  own  sake  she  must  ascertain  what  strange  new  develop- 
ment of  the  position  had  emboldened  Ray  to  ask  for  it.  She 
feared  that  his  *^  important "  business  could  be  nothing  agreeable 
for  him  to  tell  or  her  to  hear ;  and  it  was  in  no  amicable  nor 
softening  mood  that  she  faced  him  and  demanded  coldly : 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  without  a  reason." 

•*  What  is  your  reason  ?  " 

**  It  is  something  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  though  I  am 
afraid  it  will — annoy — ^you,  as  it  has  annoyed  me,"  he  said,  devoutly 
wishing  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  as  he  saw  the 
cold  light  of  her  grey  eyes  darken  to  angry  gloom. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is — ^at  once  and  plainly,  please." 

"  Those  two  fellows,  O'Brien  and  Digby,  who  went  out  on  the 

*  Sicilian ' — ^yoq  remember  them  ?  They  are  here ;  I  saw  them 
driving  in  Meriton  High  Street.  They  did  not  see  me ;  but  I  saw 
them,  and  heard  them  talking." 

**  Well,  is  there  anything  more  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"I  heard  O'Brien  say  that  they  were  coming  here — to  the 

*  Hygeia ' — to  lunch  to-morrow." 

"  Anything  more  ?  "  she  rejoined,  with  a  bitter  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  No ;  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough !  "  she  replied  in  the  same  icy  tone.  **  And  pray, 
have  you  determined  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Grod  knows,"  he  said  desperately ;  "  /  don't.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask  you.  I  put  myself  into  your  hands."  He  waited 
for  her  answer,  but  as  she  made  none,  only  looked  at  him  with 
those  darkened  eyes  of  cold  anger,  he  added,  ^^  I — I  can  only  think 
of  one  thing." 

«  What  is  that  ?  " 

•*  I'll  keep  out  of  their  way  if  possible,  and  if  they  do  come 
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across  me,  I  might — might  just  drop  them  a  hint — they're  gentle- 
manly feUowB,  both  of  them — that — that,  I  didn't  want  my  trip 
oat  on  the  ^  Sicilian '  talked  about.  If  I  just  ask  them,  I  feel 
sure  they  would — ^would  not  say  a  word." 

Her  piale  cheeks  crimsoned  with  a  wrathful  flush. 

^  And  they  would  see  me,  and  guess  why  you  asked  them  for 
their  silence  !  Is  this  the  only  thing  you  can  suggest  to  me  ?  to 
place  my  name,  my  character,  at  the  mercy,  the  discretion  of  these 

strangers?     Plead  guilty  to  a  secret  that  looks  like — ^like " 

She  broke  off  as  if  she  could  not  force  herself  to  utter  the  words 
that  were  at  her  lips ;  she  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  implacable 
anger  and  revolt. 

*^  There  should  be  nothing,  not  a  sign  or  syllable  to  connect  you 
with  it,"  he  protested  eagerly ;  **  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  some 
business — some  affair  of  my  own  that  I  did  not  care  to  have 
publicly  spoken  of ;  there  should  be  nothing  to  bring  your  name  in." 

"  Do  you  think  these  men  are  blind  ?  "  she  retorted  scornfully. 
"Do  you  think  your  transparent  feint  of  *  business '  of  your  own 
would  delude  them  ?  You  would  only  make  matters  worse ;  make 
the  secret  seem  a  shameful  one,  more  shameful  than  it  is."  She 
spoke  in  low,  clear,  cold  tones  of  concentrated  bitterness.  Her 
features  were  set  like  marble,  but  her  eyes  were  like  dark  flames 
of  wrath.  "  I  mi^ht  have  known,"  she  added, "  that  something  of 
this  kind  would  Happen  at  last— would  be  the  end  of  that  mad 
freak  of  yours  !     Well,  have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

^  Have  you  no  more  to  say  to  me  ?  nothing  to  tell  me,  no  wish 
of  yours  to  direct  me  ?  " 

"  What  more  should  I  have  to  say  to  you,  now  or  ever  any  more  ? 
Are  you  not  satisfied  yet  with  what  you  have  done  for  me  ?  I  have 
said  and  seen  and  heard  enough ;  I  will  have  no  more  of  this ! 
The  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me,"  she  went  on  passionately,  "  is 
to  leave  me  alone,  now  and  always  ;  to  spare  me  the  sight  of  your 
face,  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Your  very  presence  is  hateful  to 
me!" 

"  Don't,  don't,"  he  muttered,  stepping  back  with  his  hands 
clenched  convulsively,  his  face  death-white  to  the  lips.  "When 
you  speak  to  me — look  at  me — like  that — you  put  murder  into 
my  heart.    You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  must  kill  you." 

"  No,  don't  do  that ! "  she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  leave  that 
to  one  who  will  probably  save  you  the  trouble  when  he  finds  out 
all  this." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  rejoined  quickly,  his  anger,  the  fiery 
wrath  of  wounded  love,  suddenly  breaking  into  anxiety  and  alarm 
for  her.  "You  don't  mean  that  you  are — that  you  have  any 
reason  to  be  afraid  of — of " 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  interrupted  him,  drawing  up  her  head 
haughtily,  with  passionate  scorn.  "  What  should  I  be  afraid  of? 
You  have  spoilt  my  life  for  me ! " 
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'  Never  had  Asenath  been  so  carried  away  by  anger  before.  As  a 
rule,  she  held  her  temper  in  firm  control,  and  only  manifested  her 
resentment  by  cold  and  cutting  words  that  often  struck  deeper 
than  blows.  But  for  once  her  self-command  had  failed  her ;  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  give  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  passionate  wrath. 
More  angry  with  Ray  because  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  yield- 
ing to  this  impulse  of  temper,  she  darted  one  last  look  of  fiery 
reproach  at  him,  and  turned  and  swept  away  with  the  air  of  an 
insulted  queen. 

If  she  had  left  him  a  few  moments  earlier  she  might  have  seen 
her  husband  pass,  with  his  quiet,  deliberate  step,  out  of  the  side- 
passage  where  Ray  had  left  his  overcoat  hanging  up-  Ray,  leaving 
the  orangery  a  few  minutes  after  her,  was  in  no  mood  to  think  of 
either  the  coat  or  the  contents  of  its  breast-pocket.  Presently, 
when  he  went  out  to  the  yard  to  see  poor  Ponto — whom  he  found 
lying  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  scarcely  to  be  roused  even  by  his 
master's  voice — he  remembered  it.  The  stableman  said  he  thought 
the  animal  was  dying,  but  would  die  without  any  fresh  attack  of 
pain,  and  Ray  thought  it  unnecessary  to  kill  his  dog  unless  there 
was  a  relapse  into  the  distressing  suffering,  which  seemed  now 
past.  On  his  way  up  to  his  room  he  fetched  his  overcoat  from 
the  passage,  carried  it  upstairs  with  him,  and  taking  the  little 
phial  out  of  the  pocket,  was  about  to  set  it  down  on  the  mantel- 
piece, when,  with  an  unusual  access  of  caution  and  discretion,  he 
bethought  himself  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  poison  to  leave 
about,  so  he  put  it  into  his  desk  and  locked  it  up  hastily,  without 
examining  it  closely. 

"  Dr.  Fitzallan,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  a  little  later  on,  "  Eileen 
doesn't  seem  at  all  well  to-day.  I  think  she  has  caught  cold  and 
has  got  her  old  pain.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  just  step  up  and 
see  her." 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  assented,  and  Kate  accompanied  him  up- 
stairs and  showed  him  to  her  sister's  room. 

It  was  not  often  that  he,  leaving  his  quarters  in  the  Pavilion, 
had  any  reason  for  visitmg  the  corridor  where  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Carresford's  party  were  situated  ;  and  he  had  never  once  been  up 
there  that  various  members  of  that  happy  and  sociable  party  were 
not  flitting  in  and  out  of  each  other's  rooms.  Now,  as  he  and 
Kate  passed  along  the  corridor.  Lady  May's  door  was  open,  and  she 
called  to  "  Kitty  "  to  come  in,  and  as  he  went  in  to  see  Eileen  he 
heard  Ray  come  out  of  his  room. 

He  was  alone  with  Eileen.  Kate  and  May  were  shut  in  the 
latter's  room  talking.  Ray  had  gone  downstairs.  No  one  was 
near  or  likely  to  disturb  him  and  his  patient.  In  the  silence 
whilst  he  willed  her  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  it  seemed  that  the 
voice,  which  had  whispered  to  him  before,  spoke  again,  and  told 
him  that  the  chance  which  had  seemed  so  difficult  to  find,  was  now 
and  here.    Having  a  quick  eye  and  a  good  memory,  he  had  a 
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tolerably  aocorate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  Ray's 
was  at  the  end  bf  the  corridor,  the  next  was  Eileen's,  then  Kate's, 
then  Lady  May's,  then  the  sitting-room,  then  Mrs.  Percival's 
room,  and  next  to  that  the  apartment  occupied  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blackstone,  who  had  been  in  possession  before  the  Carresford  party 
arrived,  and  were  the  only  interlopers  who  came  in  between  its 
members,  cutting  oflf  Geoffrey's  room  from  the  others.  Next  to 
their  room  was  a  short  passage,  crossing  the  corridor  at  right 
angles,  and  a  large  glass  door  leading  out  on  to  the  balcony ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  this  cross-passage  was  the  last  room  of  the 
(^rresfords'  auitey  Creoffrey's  own  apartment. 

Having  put  Eileen  into  a  deep  sleep,  Fitzallan  opened  the  door 
quietly  and  glanced  up  and  down  the  corridor.  Two  or  three  of 
the  room-doors  were  open,  and  a  chambermaid  was  dusting  some- 
thing at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  always  so !  No  safe  and 
secure  opportunity  of  private  access  to  any  of  the  rooms  during 
the  busy  daylight  life  here.  Always  the  chance — nay,  the  proba- 
bility, of  some  one  passing  or  coming  suddenly  out  &om  some  of 
those  many  doors.  And  at  night  there  was  still  less  opportunity 
for  him^  lodging  as  he  did  in  the  Pavilion,  and  with  no  reason  for 
hauntiiLg  the  Carresford  corridor.  He  looked  out  of  the  window, 
up  and  down  the  balcony.  All  the  windows  opened  nearly  down  to 
the  gronnd,  so  that  the  occupants  of  these  rooms  were  constantly 
stepping  in  and  out.  He  stood  reflecting  deeply,  his  hand  on  some- 
thing which  he  had  hidden  in  his  breast,  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
turned  to  his  patient,  whom  he  had  left  leaning  back  on  her  sofa. 

Pale,  still,  and  serene,  she  lay  in  a  dream-like  immobility, 
deeper  than  ordinary  sleep;  her  individual  soul-life  suspended; 
her  physical  life  and  animal  intelligence  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
for  him  to  deal  with  as  he  would.  Hers  was  a  nature  sensitive  as 
an  JEoUsLTi  harp,  yet  at  his  will  its  tremulous  chords  were  stilled 
and  dumb ;  even  the  hands  of  her  own  kindred  might  sweep  over 
them  in  vain  ;  no  breath  save  his  could  wake  them ;  he,  and  he 
alone,  could  evoke  from  them  whatever  strain  he  chose. 

Yet,  withal,  his  power  over  her  was*not  absolute.  One  only 
instinct  endured  in  her,  which  even  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
magnetic  trance  he  could  not  conquer.  It  possessed  every  element, 
pervaded  all  the  principles  of  life  in  her.  Even  when  the  higher 
faculties  of  emotion  and  intellect  were  in  abeyance,  that  one  feel- 
ing— ^rather  an  instinct  than  a  passion — ^inherent  in  her  very  life, 
endured  unconquerable.  He  could  never  extinguish  her  love  for 
Geoffrey ;  but  he  could  direct  the  force  he  could  not  destroy,  and 
make  it  his  tool. 

"Eileen,"  he  said,  "  a  little  while  ago  you  were  sorrowful — un- 
happy.   Are  you  unhappy  still  ?  " 

"Always,"  she  answered,  in  the  level,  dreamy  tone  usual  to  her 

in  the  entranced,  state.     "But "  the  faint,  sweet  voice  just 

uttered  this  syllable  and  paused. 
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"But,  what?** 

"  But  I  do  not  mind,  so  long  as  no  one  knows  it.** 

"  No  one  does  know ;  and  no  one  shall  know,  be  assured,  my 
child.  You  remember  I  told  you  once  that  I  might  be  able  to 
help  you  some  day !  The  day  has  come.  I  can  help  you  now. 
Will  you  obey  me  and  be  guided  by  me  entirely,  Eileen  ?  ** 

"Yes.** 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  things  as  magic  potions — ^love- 
philtres  ?  ** 

"  I  have  heard  of  them.** 

"  I  have  in  my  possession  now,  at  this  hour,  one  which  will 
surely  turn  the  heart  of  the  man  who  drinks  it  to  the  woman  who 
loves  him  best.  No  matter  if  he  has  believed  himself  to  love 
another,  let  him  take  this,  and  his  eyes  will  be  cleared,  he  will 
know  whose  heart  is  the  truest,  who  loves  him  the  best,  and  he 
will  love  her  in  return.  But  it  must  be  administered  in  secret. 
If  he  who  rules  that  tender  heart  of  yours  drinks  this,  Eileen — 
your  affection  will  be  rewarded — bxA  returned.  He  will  be  parted 
from  her  who  has  come  between  you  and  your  heart's  desire — ^he 
will  turn  to  you  for  happiness,  and  find  the  joy  of  his  life  in  you. 
Nor  will  any  harm  or  wrong  be  done  to  /ter,  for  she  does  not  love 
him  as  you  do,  and  she  will  find  happiness  apart  from  him,  as  you 
and  he  will  find  it  together.  A  power  stronger  than  that  of  life  is 
in  this  little  bottle ;  it  has  the  power  of  parting  and  of  uniting. 
I  place  this  power  in  your  hands,  my  child ;  and  you  will  use  it  as 
I  tell  you." 

**  I  will !  **  she  said  with  a  feint,  dream-like  smile. 

He  bent  nearer  to  her  and  spoke  on  in  a  deeper,  lower  voice, 
with  a  certain  abruptness  in  his  tone.  He  put  questions ;  she 
answered  in  the  same  brief,  monosyllabic,  impassive  and  submis- 
sive way.  Then  his  voice  sank  almost  to  a  deep  whisper ;  but  his 
words  sank  into  her  soul  like  pebbles  dropped  into  clear  waters, 
there  to  lie  still,  fixed  and  moveless,  beneath  the  surface  of  her 
waking  senses,  and  bide  their  time. 

**  Well,  and  is  she  feeling  better  now  ?  "  asked  "  Momie*s  "  soft 
and  kindly  voice  at  the  door.  **  Oh,  you  have  got  her  to  sleep,  I 
see  ;  shall  1  disturb  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  you  cannot  disturb  her.  But  I  think  I  would  let  her 
sleep  a  few  minutes  longer." 

He  waited  until  Mrs.  Percival  had  passed  on  to  May*s  room  to 
call  Kate,  and  then,  bending  over  Eileen,  holding  both  her  passive 
hands  in  his,  "  Wake  now,"  he  said,  "  aUd  forgd  I  Forget  all  I 
have  bade  you  do  until  the  time  comes  !  When  the  time  comes,  do 
it !  and  when  the  time  has  passed,  forget  it  again,  and  forget  it  for 
ever !     Now,  open  your  eyes,  Eileen !     Wake  up ! " 

"  And  how  are  you,  Eily  dear  ?  Why,  you're  looking  much 
brighter ! "  said  Mrs.  Percival  when  she  returned. 

^<  Oh,  yes,  Momie  darling,  I  have  a  kind  of  soft,  soothed,  pleasant 
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feeling,  as  if  I  had  had  some  strange,  sweet  dream.  It  is  such  a 
cnrions  feeling,  as  if  I  had  seen  something  beautiful,  and  it  was 
gone  and  forgotten  as  quick  as  a  flash — ^and  I  can't  imagine  what 
it  waa — ^it  is  all  gone — ^lost !  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXI, 

IN  AN  EVIL  HOUR. 

"This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  foredoes  me  quite  !  " 

That  evening  Eileen  was  just  sufficiently  well  to  come  down  to 
dinner ;  but  ner  head  still  throbbed  so  much  that  after  the  dinner 
she  thought  it  better  to  go  up  to  her  room  than  to  remain  in  the 
brightly-lighted  drawing-rooms,  where  the  music  and  the  babble  of 
talk  and  laughter  were  not  the  most  congenial  company  for  a 
headache  ;  she  therefore  went  upstairs,  and  finding  a  softly-shaded 
lamp,  and  an  inviting  fire  in  the  family  sitting-room,  she  established 
herself  comfortably  on  the  sofa  there,  drawn  close  to  the  table 
whereon  Mudie's  latest  were  temptingly  displayed,  in  case  she  felt 
inclined  to  read.     There  Mrs.  Fitzallan  presently  found  her  on 
coming  up  to  inquire  after  the  invalid,  and  there  she  sat  down  by 
Eileen's  side  and  stayed  a  little  while,  chatting  in  her  softly 
cheerful  and  pleasant  way ;  for  if  she  was  often  frigid  and  haughty 
and  impatient  with  fiay,  she  was  never  anything  but  amiable  and 
gentle  with  Eileen,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  clear,  low  voice  was 
soothing  to  any  one  suffering  or  disturbed  in  mind  or  body.  Even 
Kay  had  experienced  its  soft  and  soothing  qualities,  although 
certainly  he  had  not  been  favoured  with  much  of  its  sweetness  of 
late.     Since  that  afternoon's  interview,  when  she  bad  scathed  him 
with  the  passion  of  her  bitter  anger,  and  swept  away  from  him  in 
implacable  resentment,  leaving  him  without  an  indication  of  her 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  his  dealing  with  their  unwelcome  fellow- 
travellers  if  they  should  meet  on  the  morrow,  he  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable  to  her,  and  had  even  endeavoured  to  avoid  so  much  as 
looking  at  her.    He  ought  to  have  been  pretty  well    used  to 
Asenath's  outbursts  of  bitterness  and  asperity  by  this  time  ;  but 
they  stung  and  stabbed  him  just  as  deeply  still  as  in  those  first 
days  when  he  had  writhed  beneath  her  not  unjust  reproaches. 

He  had  never  gone  near  her  all  that  evening,  had  carefully 
avoided  her  since  she  left  him  in  the  orangery ;   but  presently, 

Soing  up  to  his  room,  as  he  passed  along  ^e  corridor,  he  heard 
er  voice  in  their  sitting-room  bidding  Eileen  good-night,  and  as 
he  drew  near  the  door,  by  mere  chance — if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  chance — ^Asenath  came  out,  closed  the  door  behind  her,  turned 
in  his  direction,  and  seeing  him  approaching  face  to  face  with  her, 
she  came  to  an  involuntary  pause,  glancing  at  him  uncertainly,  as 
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if  she  half  wished,  yet  hesitated,  to  speak  to  him.  He  paused  too, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other,  he  with  an  eager,  asking  gaze,  she 
with  a  certain  indecision  and  embarrassment  in  her  manner.  He 
saw  that  her  irresolute  attitude  was  not  one  of  repulsion,  that  there 
was  even  a  sort  of  mute  appeal  in  her  glance,  and  he  took  a  quick 
step  to  her  side. 

"  May  I  speak  a  few  words  to  you  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  with 
careful  deference,  ready  on  the  instant  to  accept  a  repulse  and 
draw  back,  only  seeking  .to  know  her  wishes.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  slightly  and  half-reluctantly  bent  her  head  in  as- 
sent. He  glanced  up  and  down  the  corridor.  Eileen,  he  knew, 
was  in  the  parlour  Asenath  had  just  left.  There  was  no  other 
sitting-room  on  that  floor ;  and  the  public  corridor  was  no  place 
for  their  few  words,  however  few  they  might  be.  He  looked  at 
the  passage  which  crossed  the  corridor  at  right  angles  and  led  out 
on  to  the  glass-roofed  balcony,  and  then  glanced  interrogatively 
at  her.  She  accepted  the  silent  suggestion,  and  took  her  way  to 
the  balcony,  turning  along  it  to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  view  from  the  lighted  windows  on  the  right— those  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  passage — Geofirey's  among  them — being 
dark.     Ray  followed  her  at  a  discreet  and  respectful  distance. 

"  Is  it  of  your  own  free  will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  now  ?  "  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  do  not  think  that  I  am  *  forcing  ' 
myself  upon  you?"  for  the  old  accusation  still  rankled  in  his 
heart. 

•'  No,"  she  replied  in  an  even  lower  voice  ;  and  speaking  slowly, 
and  as  if  reluctantly  compelling  herself,  she  added,  **  I  have  a 
word  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  to  you." 

«  Say  it." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rejoined  softly  but  clearly, 
"  I — I  think  I  was  very  hard  on  you  to-day " 

**  You  were^^  he  answered  briefly ;  "  but  I  have  no  right  to  say 
you  were  too  hard." 

"  Yes,  I  was  too  hard,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  wrong  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  you— — " 

"  You  were  not  wrong ;  it  fairly  rests  on  me — and  only  on  me.*' 

"  The  original  fault  was  yours ;  but  mine  has  been  as  fatal  a 
mistake.  I  ought  to  have  had  courage  to  be  true,  to  follow  an 
open  and  straightforward  course ;  I  see  now  that  to  face  the  trouble 
at  the  first  would  have  been  best.  I  was  wrong  in  trying  to  es- 
cape it — to  save  and  screen  myself  by  secrecy  from  an  annoyance 
which  at  the  worst  could  not  have  been  as  bad  as  that  which 
threatens  me  now.  I  was  in  the  wrong  when  I  committed  myself 
— ^and  you — to  a  course  of  falsehood.  It  was  not  wholly  for  my 
own  sake  either " 

"  Not  for  mine  ? "  he  said  with  a  sudden  thrill  in  his  voice. 
"  You  did  not  think — I  never  dared  to  hope  you  gave  a  thought— 
— to  me  in  the  matter  ?  " 
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"  Whether  I  thought  only  of  myself,  or  for  us  both,  I  see  now 
that  it  was  a  terrible  mistake  I  made,  and  I  ought  not  to  have 
resented  my  own  misjudgment  so  severely  upon  you.  Will  you 
— forgive — me  for  it  ?  " 

**  I  forgive  yoii  ?  A  thousand — thousand  times  ! "  he  protested 
passionately*  "  If  you  could  only  know  how  bitterly  I  reproach 
viyself  I  That  I  have  been  the  cause  of  trouble  to  you  is  the  one 
thing  in  my  life  for  which  I  can  never  forgive  myself." 

She  drew  back  from  him  as  he  took  a  step  closer  to  her ;  but 
her  shrinking  movement  seemed  more  timid  and  appealing  than 
repellant. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  waste,"  she  said  rather  hurriedly ;  "  let 
us  think  now  what  is  to  be  done.  You  heard  these  people  say 
they  were  coming  here  to  lunch  to-morrow  ?  Having  gone  so  far 
in  the  ivrong  course — wrong  though  it  is — I  fear  that  we  had  best 
pursue  it.  It  is  too  late  for  disclosures  tvow.  We  must,  if  pos- 
sible, evade  now  what  we  ought  to  have  faced  earlier.  If  I  keep 
my  room,  on  pretence  of  a  headache,  can  you  devise  for  yourself 
some  excuse  for  being  out  all  day  ?  " 

•*  With  the  greatest  ease,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  If  we  are  both  absent,"  she  continued,  "  this  may  be  tided 
over — unless,  indeed,  these  people  make  acquaintance  with  the 
party,  and  yowr  name  and  vwim  come  up,  and  the  subject  of  the 
voyage." 

"And  that  is  not  likely,"  he  said  reassuringly.  "They  will 
certainly  not  put  strangers  at  ov/r  table.  There  will  probably  be 
no  communication  at  all;  these  strangers  will  sit  at  the  long 
general  table,  and,  not  seeing  either  of  us,  will  be  brought  into  no 
contact  with  any  of  our  party." 

"  That  is  what  we  must  hope ;  though  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  this  plan  of  mine  is  only  making  things  worse,  if  by 
any  unlucky  chance  the — story — ever  does  come  out.  By  my  own 
persistence  in  concealment,  I  shall  only  have  made  matters  a 
hundred  times  worse,"  she  said,  but  not  irresolutely,  rather 
steadily  facing  the  fact.  Indeed,  what  would  she  not  have  faced 
now,  sooner  than  risk  bringing  Ray  into  collision  with  her  husband  ? 
**  It  will — it  must  be — all  right,"  he  assured  her.  "  It  is  not  for 
myself  I  care  a  jot — but  for  you  I "  he  added  with  deep  and 
anxious  tenderness.  "Your  words  to-day — those  last  words  of 
yours — went  through  my  heart  like  a  hot  iron ;  they  are  burning 
there  now.  Tell  me  that  you  did  not  mean — ^you  cannot  apprehend 
— any  danger  to  yourself,  even  in  the  event  of  the  whole  story  of 
my  fault  and  folly  coming  out?  There  is  no  fear— no  possibility 
— of  your  being  subjected  to  any — ill-treatment  ?  " 
"  If  there  were,  you  could  not  help  me." 

"  For  Grod's  sake  tell  me  the  truth ! "  he  urged.    **  Have  you 
any  grounds  for  apprehension  ?  any  reason  for  personal  fear  ?  " 
"  I  have  no  reason." 
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**  Are  you  sure  ?  "  he  pressed  her;  "  for  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
saw  last  night ;  the  thought  of  it  has  been  nearly  driving  me  mad 
to-day,*' 

"  Last  night  ?  **  she  repeated  interrogatively. 

"  Your  arm  was  hurt,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  it ;  I  saw  your  fiice. 
If  you  only  kn3w  what  a  coward  and  brute  I  felt  to  stand  by  and 
see  it !  If  I  had  not  felt  that  you  did  not  wish  me  to  interfere,  I 
could  not  have  controlled  myself." 

"  If  you  liad  interfered  I  would  never— never  have  forgiven  you. 
Remember  that,  now  and  for  always  I  Under  anv  circumstances,  on 
any  occasion,  the  slightest  intervention,  even  awoiof  yours,  would 
do  me  the  cruellest — cruellest  harm.  For  my  sake  you  must 
never — Tvever  by  look  or  word  or  sign,  interfere — not  under  any 
circumstances,"  she  repeated  with  a  vehemence  rare  in  her. 

"  God  knows,  I  would  not  do  you  harm,"  he  said ;  "  but  when 
you  say  *  under  any  circumstances,'  why,  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  I  could  not  and  would  not  endure.  If  you  think  that  I  could 
look  on  and  see  any  one  treat  you  roughly  or  unkindly  and  hold 
my  hand  again ! — why,  I  tell  you,  I  could  not  do  it,  not  to  save 
my  life." 

"  Nor  mine  ?  "  she  rejoined  a  little  bitterly. 

**  You — you  have  some  reason  to  fear  ?  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low 
voice  of  suppressed  passion.  "  By  Heaven  !  I  canH  stand  this ! 
Asenath " 

She  gave  a  start,  but  not  at  his  calling  her  by  her  name,  which 
he  had  never  ventured  to  do  before. 

"  Don't ! "  she  murmured  suddenly,  with  a  hurry  and  urgency 
in  her  lowered  tone  which  betrayed  some  apprehension.  Her  ear 
had  caught  a  sound  which  Ray  caught  one  instant  later,  the  sound 
of  Gervas  Fitzallan's  voice  in  the  corridor.  On  the  instinct  of  the 
moment  she  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  Ray's  arm  with  a  clinging 
gesture  of  appeal,  and  shrank  a  shade  nearer  to  him.  She  heard 
the  step  she  knew  so  well,  the  quiet,  almost  stealthy,  yet  firm  and 
regular  footfall,  coming  from  the  corridor  along  the  passage  that 
led  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Ray  heard  her  catch  her  breath,  and 
thought  in  a  second  of  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  for  her 
sake. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  breathed  softly,  bending  close  to  her  ear 
so  that  no  one,  however  near  them,  could  have  heard  his  whisper. 
"  I  am  gone ;  good-bye !  "  He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  he  felt 
the  cold,  slim  fingers  quiver,  and  he  was  gone  indeed  in  a  moment. 
They  had  been  standing  between  the  dark  windows  of  Geoffrey's 
room  and  the  adjoining  one  ;  the  latter  was  closed,  but  Geoffrey's 
window  was  open.  Ray  stepped  softly  over  the  low  sill,  and  was 
lost  in  the  safe  darkness  of  Geoffrey's  room  before  Fitzallan 
emerged  upon  the  balcony. 

"  Why,  Asenath !  you  here  ?  star-gazing  all  alone  ?  I  came  up  to 
look  for  you.    I  thought  you  were  with  Miss  Eileen  ?  " 
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*•  YeB,  I  have  been  in  to  see  her,''  she  replied ;  **  and  it  was  such 
a  beaatifal  starlight  night,  I  stepped  out  to  look  at  it." 

**  Through  the  glass  ?  "  he  rejoined.    "  You  would  see  it  better 
in  the  open  air." 

They  moved  away ;  and  until  they  did  so,  Bay,  afraid  of  knock- 
ing over  chairs  and  tables  in  the  darkness  and  thus  drawing 
attention  to  his  presence,  had  remained  standing  still  in  Geoffrey's 
room.  As  their  voices  died  away  down  the  passage,  he  moved 
across  the  room,  stumbled  against  a  chair,  flun^  himself  down  in 
it,  and  sat  still  awhile  trying  to  cool  and  calm  nimself — a  process 
which  was  very  necessary,  for  his  heart  was  beating  so  violently  he 
was  sure  any  one  in  the  room  must  have  heard  it.  He  liked  the 
darkness  better  than  the  light  just  now ;  it  seemed  to  soothe  a 
little  the  maddening  fever  that  throbbed  in  his  veins — a  fever  as 
much  of  yearning  tenderness,  solicitude,  gnawing  anxiety  for  her 
sake,  as  of  passion.  She  was  afraid  of  that  fellow,  he  was  sure — 
of  that  brute  whose  hand  he  had  seen  erip  her  delicate  arm  until 
she  nearly  screamed  with  the  pain.  She  might  deny  it,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  him ;  he  had  heard  her  catch  her  breath,  felt  her 
hand  quiver,  and  cling  to  his  arm,  as  she  recognized  his  step 
drawing  near. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  knew  too  well  she  had  only 
spoken  the  truth  when  she  said  Kay  could  not  help  her — could 
only  do  her  cruel  harm.  Greoffrey  had  said  the  same,  and  they 
were  both  right.  His  hands  were  tied;  he  was  helpless  and 
powerless :  arm,  brain  and  heart  all  panting  to  render  her  loyal 
service,  and  all  paralyzed — forbidden  to  move  for  her  sake ! 

He  perceived  truly  that  Asenath,  although  she  had  denied  it, 
was  in  her  heart  afraid  of  her  husband — though  perhaps  not  so 
jnuch  afraid  as  fiay's  heated  imagination  pictured  her.  Her  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  now  sprang  partly  from  the  pricking  of  her 
own  conscience,  which  constantly  reproached  her  with  the  con- 
cealment and  tacit  deception  she  was  practising — partly  from 
something  in  Fitzallan's  look,  an  indescribable  gleam  in  his  eye 
which  she  had  caught  now  and  then  of  late,  which  caused  her  an 
instinctive,  unreasoning  doubt  and  dread.  Now,  while  Ray 
lingered,  a  prey  to  these  troubled  thoughts,  in  the  darkness  of 
Geoffirey's  room,  Dr.  Fitzallan  remarked  to  Asenath  that  as  Eileen 
was  still  up,  he  would  just  go  in  and  bid  her  good-night ;  and  he 
did  so,  making  a  few  ordinary  inquiries  about  her  health,  and  re- 
commending her  to  go  to  bed  very  soon. 

He  pressed  her  hand  kindly  as  he  bade  her  *^  good-night  and  sleep 
well;"  and  as  her  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  up  with  their  half- 
plaintive,  wistful  little  smile  in  his  face,  a  sort  of  triumph  flashed 
through  the  not  unkind,  though  masterful  and  almost  stern,  com- 
posure of  his  expression.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  triumphed 
over  this  gentle,  helpless  creature's  innocence,  as  in  his  own 
unscrupulousness.     Others — even  worse  men  than  he — would  have 
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recoiled  from  this  seething  of  the  kid  in  its  mothers  milk ;  but 
he  exulted  that  he  could  do  even  this !  Two  days  ago  even  he 
could  scarcely  have  done  this  thing;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
destruction  of  his  faith  in  his  wife  had  destroyed  all  the  humanity 
in  his  heart.  He  had  been  on  the  watch  ;  he  knew  of  her  private 
meetings  with  Bay  in  the  orangery  this  afternoon  and  on  the 
balcony  this  evening ;  and  this  night  of  all  nights  there  was  no 
mercy,  no  relenting,  to  be  looked  for  from  him !  Ray  had  not 
another  word  with  Asenath  that  night ;  but  he  perceived  by  her 
manner  that  nothing  unpleasant  to  her  had  occurred;  and  he 
rested  easy  in  the  reassuring  belief  that  Fitzallan  had  no  suspicion 
that  she  had  not  been  alone  on  the  balcony. 

Fitzallan  seemed  in  somewhat  higher  spirits— or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  less  cold  and  impassive  than  usual. 
He  was  readier  to  smile,  and  even  to  laugh  aloud  than  was  his 
wont.  Kate  and  May  were  full  of  lively  babble,  and  made  him 
laugh  out  more  than  once  before  they  parted  for  the  night. 

When  Ray  went  up  to  his  room  at  the  usual  time,  he  felt  as  if 
he  should  never  be  able  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  again.  His 
head  throbbed  with  crowding  thoughts  ;  a  feeling  of  wild  restless- 
ness raged  in  him ;  he  could  no  more  sleep  than  if  a  physical 
fever,  running  to  its  height,  had  been  burning  in  his  veins.  He 
did  not  think  it  even  worth  while  lying  down  and  trying  to  sleep, 
but  stayed  up  thinking,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  do  when  excited  or 
troublai. 

Never  before  had  he  realized  so  thorou£[hly  the  position  into 
which  this  mad  passion  for  Asenath  Fitzallan  was  driving  him, 
and,  perchance,  dragging  /ter,  too ;  that  was  worse.  Never  had  he 
seen  so  clearly  through  the  blinding,  misleading  mists  of  passion, 
that  shut  out  the  view  of  all  beyond  the  hour,  the  precarious  path 
he  was  treading,  the  dangers  that  beset  it,  dangers  which  he 
dreaded  on  her  account  far,  far  more  than  on  his  own.  This  night 
for  the  first  time  a  faint  glimmering  light  dawned  upon  him — a 
dim  perception  of  the  possibility  that  Asenath  might  not  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  him — that  his  love  had  perhaps  even  already  touched 
her,  if  ever  so  lightly,  and  even  unconsciously  to  herself.  Frigid, 
repellant,  harsh,  angry,  haughty,  disdainful,  cruel  to  him — ^all  that 
she  had  been ;  but  not  indifferent.  He  began  to  realize  now  that 
her  exceeding  bitterness,  the  cutting  taunts  and  reproaches,  with 
which  she  h£^  lashed  him,  alternated  with  her  occasional  gentle- 
ness to  him,  did  not  mean  indifference.  Without  those  interludes 
of  soft  friendliness,  they  might  have  meant  hatred ;  but  taken 
with  the  context  of  that  intermittent  softness,  they  did  not  spell 
hatred  any  more  than  they  did  indifference. 

Now  he  recalled  her  gentle,  almost  tender,  care  of  him  whilst 
he  was  ill  and  wounded  on  board  the  "  Sicilian ; "  remembered  how, 
when  the  ship  was  in  danger,  she  had  come  in  search  of  him,  lest 
he  should  be  left  alone  to  drown  like  a  rat  in  a  trap ;  how  she  had 
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dung  to  him  when  the  great  wave  surged  and  broke  over  their 
heads,  and  for  a  moment  both  imagined  they  had  drawn  their  last 
free  breath.  And  this  evening  had  she  not  admitted  by  implica^ 
tion  that  in  keeping  the  secret  of  his  reckless  and  reprehensible 
eondnct  in  that  selfish  pursuit  of  her,  which  had  so  cruelly  wronged 
her,  she  had  thought  of  him  as  well  as  of  herself. 
**  Not  only  for  my  own  sake." 

And  had  she  not  instinctively  drawn  nearer  to  his  side,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  when  Fitzallan's  approaching  step  startled  her  ? 

Was  it,  then,  possible  that  the  faithful  passion  of  his  love  might 
in  time  win  some  return  from  her  ?  and  if  he  believed  this,  was  it 
not  base  of  him  to  try  to  win  it  ?  Even  now  that  the  dream  of 
her  love  had  entered  into  his  heart,  Ray  would  as  soon  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  as  have  allowed  himself  to  harbour  a  thought  of 
dishonour  to  Asenath,  or  contemplated  dragging  her,  the  pure  star 
of  his  life,  down  from  the  heaven  in  which  she  always  seemed  to 
move  serenely  above  him.  He  never  went  beyond  the  thought  of 
the  possibility  that  the  barrier  of  ice,  which  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  shut  and  sealed  her  heart  against  love,  might  melt  for 
Aim.    Yet  dared  he  dream  of  this  ? 

To  love  her^only  hurt  himself;  to  win  her  love  would  be  a  wrong 
to  her.  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel  that  if  ever,  even  in  the 
depths  of  her  secret  heart,  she  should  yield  to  a  forbidden  love,  it 
would  turn  her  life  to  anguish ;  she  would  struggle  almost  to  the 
death  to  hide,  to  stifle,  to  crush  it.  Now  he  suffered  alone.  Would 
he  not  be  a  villain  to  seek  to  make  her  suffer  too  ? 

Brought  up  in  the  purest,  happiest,  healthiest  of  English  homes, 
where  marriage  was  held  alike  as  the  most  sacred,  most  blessed  and 
blissful  of  institutions,  all  the  influences  of  his  training  and  educa- 
tion bore  on  him  now,  and  made  him  recoil  from  contemplating 
the  future  if  he  should  indeed  ever  succeed  in  winning  Asenath 
to  love  him  as  he  loved  her ;  or,  in  other  words,  succeed  in  making 
her  share  in  the  pain  which  now  he  suffered  alone !  And  yet  his 
love  fought  a  desperate  fight  with  those  early  influences — scattered 
their  forces  right  and  left  with  the  old,  old  argument  that  **  Love 
is  its  own  sanctification ! "  the  old,  old  war-cry,  "  The  world  well 
lost!'' 

He  adored  and  reverenced  Asenath  as  well  as  loved  her.  She 
was  his  ideal  of  purity — his  one  fair  star  of  perfect  womanhood ! 
Would  he  not  be  culpable,  criminal,  were  he  to  seek  to  inflict  upon 
her  the  anguish  of  an  unsanctioned  love,  even  though  it  might  be 
hidden,  unseen  and  unknown,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  own 
heart ;  to  torture  her  with  "  the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret " 
of  an  unceasing  struggle  against  herself — ^as  he  knew  she  wovid 
struggle,  if  she  died  in  the  conflict !  And  yet — he  loved  her  so 
passionately — could  he  give  up  the  hope,  the  dream  of  knowing — 
if  only  for  one  wild  moment  of  delirious,  hopeless  rapture — ^that 
8he  loved  hi/ml 
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The  battle  raged  in  his  soul ;  he  lived  over  and  over  again  his 
interviews  with  her.  Mad  hopes  and  wild  regrets  and  remorseful 
self-reproaches  wrestled  in  him  with  forces  that  seemed  equally 
matched. 

He  sat  by  the  dying  fire  till  it  was  a  heap  of  pale,  smouldering 
embers.  It  was  cold  in  these  dead,  silent  hours  of  the  night ;  but 
he  was  glad  to  be  cold ;  he  only  wished  vainly  that  physical  dis- 
comfort would  distract  and  divide  his  consciousness  with  mental 
disturbance. 

Meanwhile,  although  he  did  not  know  it,  for  one  hour  of  the 
night  another  watcher,  like  him,  was  waking,  but  unlike  him,  was 
keeping  vigil  with  an  object.  While  Asenath  slept,  her  husband 
woke,  and  watched. 

The  windows  of  their  room  in  the  West  Pavilion  looked  directly 
on  to  the  balconv  with  which  the  Percivals*  rooms  communicated, 
and  were  but  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  light  in  the  Fitzallans' 
room  was  dim,  only  just  sufficient  to  give  all  the  objects  in  the 
room  a  shadowy  shape;  but  outside  the  moon  was  clear  and 
bright,  a  pale  golden  orb  in  the  frosty  purple  sky.  As  Q-ervas 
Fiteallan  softly  raised  the  blind,  a  wave  of  moonlight  washed  in, 
and  reached  as  far  as  Asenath's  face;  and  she  stirred  in  her 
sleep.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  wake  and  find  him  watching ;  he 
let  the  blind  lower,  leaving  only  a  narrow  aperture  through  which 
he  could  look  out.  He  counted  the  windows  of  the  rooms  opposite 
him,  in  the  main  building.  He  could  distinguish  their  outlines 
only  imperfectly  through  the  glass  wails  of  the  closed-in  balcony  ; 
but,  aided  by  the  moonlight,  he  could  trace  and  locate  the  diflFerent 
rooms.  He  could  distinguish  which  was  Ray's  window,  Eileen's 
window,  Geofirey's  window.  He  could  see  that  there  was  a  pale 
glow  of  light  in  the  first,  and  fainter  beams  in  the  other  two.  He 
looked  at  ais  watch  in  the  moonlight. 

"  The  short — short  hour  would  soon  be  past !  " 

This  night's  was  a  daring  and  desperate  casting  of  the  die.  The 
game  he  was  playing  was  a  rash  one.  If  it  failed,  he  was  destroyed. 
If  by  any  chance  the  slightest  indication  pointed  to  his  instrumen- 
tality, he  swayed  on  the  brink  of  a  fatal  precipice.  He  thought 
he  had  guarded  well,  that  even  in  the  event  of  failure  he  was 
safe.  Even  if  Eileen's  hand  should  be  traced  in  this  matter,  som- 
nambulism would  be  the  probable  interpretation  placed  upon  it, 
and  the  girl  herself,  on  waking,  would  be  perfectly  incapable  of 
giving  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  her  actions  in  sleep.  Yet  he 
realized  that  he  stood  on  the  dizzy  verge  of  deadly  ruin  and  dis- 
aster; and  one  thing  he  resolved,  that  if  he  fell  he  would  not  fall 
alone !  He  would  not  leave  his  wife  behind,  secure  and  safe,  to  be 
sheltered  in  the  arms  of  another  love — while  he  went  down  into 
those  black,  bottomless  depths ! 
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Presently  his  watchful  eyes  detected  a  movement,  a  brighter 
light,  a  flitting  shadow  at  the  window  of  Eileen's  room ;  a  moment 
more,  and  a  slight  white  figure  appeared  on  the  balcony ;  it  glided, 
Uke  a  pallid  beam  of  moving  light,  along  towards  Geofirey's  room, 
and  there  for  a  minute  blotted  the  pale  faint  "  glimmering  square  " 
of  his  window,  and  disappeared.  He  waited,  watched;  the 
momenta  seemed  hours.  Had  anything  gone  wrong  ?  Had  she 
been  startled — awakened  ?  It  was  far  from  the  time  for  Geofirey's 
return ;  his  train  was  not  yet  nearly  due.  That  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  failure !  Would  that  fragile  white  figure  never  return  ? 
Long  as  it  appeared  to  him,  it  was  but  a  brief  few  minutes  in 
reality,  before  the  pale  faintly-outlined  form  reappeared  and  glided 
back  like  a  flitting  dream — along  the  balcony  to  her  own  window. 

Now  there  was  no  more  need  to  watch !  For  him  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience  till  the 
morning.     If  anything  had  gone  wrong  he  would  know  it  then. 

And  if,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  his  scheme  had  failed ?  He 

looked  at  Asenath.  In  the  dim  light  he  could  see  that  her  sleep- 
ing face  looked  pure  and  fair,  and  pale  and  calm.  No !  he  would 
never  leare  her  to  another !  Her  love  that  man  might  have  basely 
stolen  ;  herself  he  should  never  have  I 

As  he  looked  at  her  she  stirred,  sighed,  and  awoke.  He  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  something  in  his  face  would  alarm  her — arouse 
her  suspicions;  and,  as  she  moved,  with  one  quick  step  and 
gesture  he  turned  out  the  light,  that  she  should  not  look  into 
his  eyes — for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  lurid  flame  leapt  up  from 
his  soul  and  glared  out  of  them ! 

Asenath  completely  woke  up  just  in  time  to  be  conscious  that 
he  was  putting  out  the  light ;  and  it  startled  her  unnaturally  for 
so  slight  and  simple  a  thing.  He  always  moved  quietly,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  now  that  never  was  human  footstep  so  slow  and 
stealthy  as  his !  She  was  not  generally  fenciful :  but  a  curious, 
unreasonable  dread  seized  her  now,  of  the  darkness,  of  his  silent 
presence — it  seemed  to  be  creeping  towards  her  amonest  the 
shadows  as  a  tiger  steals  through  the  darkness  of  the  jungle.  She 
was,  as  a  rule,  far  from  susceptible  to  occult  impressions.  Even  her 
vague,  intuitive  reco^ition  of  the  latent  evil  in  her  husband's 
nature  had  been  too  mint  and  misty  to  be  formulated  even  in  a 
thought  -  rather  an  instinct  than  a  perception.  But  now  her 
nerves  must  have  been  in  an  abnormally  excited  and  sensitive 
condition  ;  perhaps  the  air  was  heavy-laden  with  subtle  influences 
she  could  not  but  feel !  Perhaps  Kay's  evident  anxiety  on  her 
behalf  had  impressed  her ;  and  then  for  the  last  day  or  two  she 
had  caught  an  occasional  glint  in  her  husband's  eyes  which  made 
her  unaccountably  uneasy.  Now  strange  and  horrible  fancies  came 
into  her  mind.  Was  there  a  pale  gleam  of  something  like  cold 
steel  in  his  hand  ?    Were  his  fingers  creeping  towards  her  throat  ? 

Then  she  thought  how  very  foolish  and  fanciful  she  was !     She 
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could  not  conceive  why  such  grim  fancies  should  occur  to  her* 
Why  should  Gervas  wish  to  hurt  or  frighten  her  ?  In  the  daylight 
she  would  laugh  at  these  absurd,  whimsical  terrors — so  new  and 
strange^  so  unnatural  to  her  /  And  yet  she  felt  as  if  there  were 
some  tragedy  in  the  air ;  and  although  with  a  reaction  of  her  usual 
quiet  common  sense,  she  presently  succeeded  in  calming  herself 
to  sleep  again,  even  when  she  slept  her  dreams  were  full  of 
shadowy  trouble ;  and  from  that  hour  the  fear  of  her  husband — 
an  inexplicable  secret  shrinking  of  physical  dread — never  left  her 
— until  the  last ! 

Eileen,  unconscious  and  innocent,  slept  a  deep  and  dream- 
less sleep ;  Ray  sat  by  the  dying  embers  of  his  fire  and  thought 
of  Asenath,  who,  although  he  did  not  know  it,  lay  dreaming  of  him 
— of  him  and  trouble  and  terror.  He  had  no  idea  how  long  he  had 
sat  there,  before  at  last  he  heard  the  noise  of  doors  opening  and 
shutting  downstairs,  and  footsteps  coming  up,  and  knew  that  it 
must  be  three  o'clock,  and  Creoflfrey  must  have  returned — CreoflBrey, 
subduing  his  usually  rather  heavy  tread  with  painstaking  care  and 
consideration,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  slumbering 
household.  Then  he  heard  Greoffirey's  door  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor quietly  open  and  shut.  He  did  not  go  out  to  greet  Geoffrey  ; 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  talking,  and,  besides,  it  was  too  late  to  be 
moving  about  and  disturbing  sleeping  people  just  for  a  brief  good- 
night chat.  He  sat  still  and  thought  how  chilly  the  night  had 
grown.  Presently  he  heard  a  door  flung  suddenly  open.  It  sounded 
by  the  direction  like  the  door  of  Geoffrey's  room.  By  the  noise, 
it  was  opened  roughly — violently.  Ray  looked  up  a  little  startled, 
as  one  is  apt  to  be  at  the  slightest  unexpected  noise  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Then  he  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  another  sound,  a  low, 
scarcely  audible  sound,  but  which  sent  a  thrill  of  indescribable  un- 
easiness like  a  chill  through  his  veins.  What  was  it?  Not  a 
stifled  cry ;  not  a  groan  !  A  sound  like  some  one  gasping,  struggling 
for  breath  ?  Ray  rushed  to  his  door,  threw  it  open  and  looked  down 
the  corridor  towards  Geoffrey's  room.  By  the  light  of  the  one  gas- 
jet  which  had  been  left  burning,  he  saw  that  Geoffrey's  door  was 
open,  and  just  outside  it  two  men — ^were  they  struggling  ?  No ; 
the  one  was  striving  to  support  the  other  in  his  arms.  It  was 
Geoffrey !  Geoff  was  ill,  or  hurt  somehow,  and  was  leaning  for 
support  on  the  night-porter  or  watchman,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
patrol  the  place. 

Ray  hastened  down  the  corridor;  but  quickly  as  he  went,  before 
he  reached  the  spot,  the  watchman,  unable  to  hold  Geoffrey  up,  had 
let  down  his  heavy  weight  as  gently  as  possible  on  the  floor,  and 
was  stooping  over  him.  As  Ray  came  up  with  them,  the  man  gave 
an  exclamation  of  terror.    Then,  looking  round  and  seeing  Ray : 

"  Mr.  Carresford's  dying,  sir ! "  he  cried.  "  I'll  knock  up  Dr. 
Treheme  1 "  He  rushed  along  the  corridor  towards  Dr.  Treheme's 
room,  while  Ray  threw  himself  down  on  his  knees  beside  Geoffrey. 
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The  first  glance  at  G-eoffrey's  ghastly  face  told  him  the  man  had 
spoken  too  truly.  The  dying  man's  nnnaturally  dilated  eyes 
stared  vildly  up  at  Say  without  recognition.  His  collar  was  torn 
open ;  bis  hands  clatching  convulsively  at  his  breast. 

"Q-eoffrey — Geoflf!''  Eay  exclaimed,  horror-stricken,  and  in  a 
voice  boarse  with  emotion,  trying  to  raise  him  up  from  the  floor. 
But  GreoflBrey  was  past  speech  or  sign. 

One  moment's  last  choking  struggle  for  breath,  and  he  lay  dead 
in  Bay's  arms. 

He  heard  the  night-porter  calling  at  Dr.  Treheme's  door  an 
entreaty  for  the  doctor  to  come  quickly,  for  Mr.  Carresford  was 
dying  in  a  fit.  He  heard  in  a  moment  more  another  door  open, 
and  a  low  but  alarmed  voice — his  mother's — in  inquiry ;  anxious, 
though  vague,  as  there  was  no  one  that  she  could  see  in  that  first 
glance  near  her  to  inquire  of: 

<•  What  is  it  ?    Anything  the  matter  ?  " 

Bay  was  incapable  of  speech  for  the  moment.  He  was  pressing 
his  hand  on  Geoffrey's  heart,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  faintest 
quiver ;  all  in  vain,  as  he  knew  too  well.  Mrs.  Percival  looked  in 
that  direction,  and  saw  her  son  kneeling,  bending  over  her  brother's 
prostrate  form,  and  with  a  low  cry  she  darted  down  the  corridor. 

"Mother — mother,"  said  Bay,  throwing  his  arm  round  her, 
partly  to  restrain  and  partly  to  support  her, "  it's  all  over  with 
him ;  but  for  God's  sake  keep  quiet.  Think  of  that  poor  girl — 
May!" 

The  watchman  came  back  from  Dr.  Treheme's  room. 

**I8  he  gone,  poor  gentleman?"  he  said  compassionately. 
"  Ab !  I  saw  he  was  a-going  fast.     The  doctor's  coming." 

Other  doors  were  opening  now,  as  other  sleepers  were  aroused, 
and  presently  amongst  other  inquiring  voices  they  heard  the  voice 
of  I^y  May.  Mrs.  Percival,  never  forgetful  of  others  even  in 
the  sudden  shock  of  her  own  grief,  turned  and  rushed  to  meet 
Geoffreys  betrothed,  who  was  coming  along  the  corridor  in  a  hasty 
diahdbMe^  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders. 

"May,  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Percival,  catching  her  in  her  arms, 
"  wait ;  don't  come  this  minute ;  Geoffrey  is — is  very  ill." 

May  struggled  from  her  embrace  and  flew  to  her  lover's  side. 
Bay  had  sometimes  wondered  whether  May,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  pretty  coquette  of  the  butterfly  order  of  women,  had  much 
heart.  He  did  not  doubt  it  after  he  had  heard  the  piercing  cry 
which  told  she  had  a  heart — ^to  love — and  break. 

Mrs.  Percival,  sobbing  herself,  strove  to  soothe  the  stricken 
bride-elect,  for  whom  there  was  no  comfort,  no  solace,  that  this 
earth  could  give.  Dr.  Treheme  and  Bay  endeavoured  to  get  the 
two  women  away  from  the  body ;  other  members  of  the  household 
came  crowding  round. 

In  the  oonrasion  no  one  noticed  a  slim  white  figure  that  slipped 
silently  as  a  ghost  among  them — a  little  shivering  figure  that 
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swayed  with  faltering  steps  and  sank  down  by  Geofirey's  side. 
Eileen  was  gazing  into  the  altered  face,  clasping  the  cold  and 
stiffening  hands ;  and  while  Bay  and  his  mother  fairly  carried  the 
unhappy  betrothed  away,  Eileen,  without  a  cry,  without  a  word,  a 
sob,  fell  forward  insensible  across  the  dead  man's  breast. 


(To  he  continued,) 


DICK'S  LITTLE  WIFE'S  SECEET. 

By  J.  SALE  LLOYD, 

AVTBOR  OV    "  8nA]>OW8  OW  TBM  FAST,"  "  WE  COSTBI 

SILBIT  SHADOW,"  *'  SCAMP,"  HTa,  BTC. 


PIEOPIJS  always  said  that  Jack  Ansell  had  <^  the  devil's  luck  and 
bis  own,'*  and  when  he  married  the  fascinating  little  widow  of 
the  Midlands  every  one  was  quite  sure  of  it. 

Lady  Lowrie  might  have  wedded  any  one,  and  had  many 
admirers,  but  she  had  tried  marrying  for  money  and  position 
once  and  had  found  it  a  failure  so  far  as  happiness  was  concerned, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  delightful  a  little  person 
could  act  in  such  a  worldly  manner  as  these  words  might  indicate. 

It  was  in  fact>  quite  the  other  way.  Pretty  Rose  Flemming, 
being  &ncy  free,  consented  to  save  her  father's  credit  by  the 
sacrifice  of  herself. 

She  was  told  what  was  required  of  her,  and  did  it  quietly  and 
"without  complaint,  and  being  requested  to  ask  no  questions,  she 
was  silent,  a  feeling  of  sad  certainty  creeping  about  her  young 
heart  that  only  some  dire  need  would  have  induced  her  doting 
father  to  sell  her  in  this  slavish  fashion. 

Sir  John  Lowrie  did  not  prove  a  good  or  a  pleasant  husband, 
but  his  money  and  position  were  undoubted,  and  beautiful  Lady 
liowrie  became  the  fashion  both  in  town  and  country.  In  one 
t^hing  he  behaved  handsomely ;  nay,  in  two. 

He  did  not  bother  her  very  long  with  his  company,  and  when 
be  died,  he  left  her  provided  for  in  a  queenly  fashion. 

£Yen  her  widow's  weeds,  which  it  must  be  admitted  were 
remarkably  becoming  to  her,  could  not  keep  her  admirers  away. 
Cupid  could  whisper  in  crape  mourning  as  well  as  in  colours. 

^^  Eose,''  said  Colonel  Flemming,  when  she  had  worn  her  sable 
garments  for  a  year  without  any  mitigation,  '^  you  have  been  a 
good  and  noble  daughter,  and  I  hope  your  dutiful  conduct  has 
brought  its  reward  to  you.  Your  first  marriage  was  for  my  sake. 
Your  second — well,  my  dear,  you  may  certainly  pick  and  choose 
for  yourself  this  time." 

A  faint  blush  flickered  over  her  cheek.     "  If  ever  I  marry  again 

it  will  be  for    love,  father,"  she   whispered.     And  another  year 

having  passed  by,  she  chose  the  poorest  of  all  her  lovers.  Daring, 

/Food  looldngy  laughter-loving  Jack  Ansell,  the  younger  son   of 
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the  ancient  squire,  who  had  lived  his  life  at  the  Manor  House 
contentedly,  and  found  it  difiScult  to  understand  why  his  two  sons 
were  so  totally  unlike  him,  and  required  so  much  outside  the 
pleasures  of  the  Manor  Farm,  which  was  his  own  chief  hobby,  and 
had  proved  nearly  as  expensive  a  one  as  his  son's  less  mild  excite- 
ments. 

Dick,  his  father*s  heir,  did  not  find  England  large  enough  for 
him,  so  started  for  Australia  at  an  early  age.  What  he  did  there 
for  a  living  was  very  various  indeed. 

His  letters  were  full  of  tales  of  wild  adventures,  sometinies  he 

made  money,  but  then  followed  the  spending so  that  he 

really  was  never  much  the  better  oflF  for  it. 

However,  wherever  he  went,  Dick  Ansell  was  a  thorough 
favourite  both  with  men  and  women. 

Jack  panted  to  join  him,  but  the  mention  of  such  an  idea  so 
upset  the  old  squire  that  his  kind-hearted  son  spoke  of  it  no 
more,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  hunting  field, 
where  he  for  the  first  time  saw  young  Lady  Lowrie,  who  from  that 
day  forward  was  his  ideal  woman. 

Just  three  years  from  that  date  he  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the 
love  which  had  been  in  his  heart  for  her  so  long — and  there 
was  such  a  glad  light  in  her  soft  dark  eyes  that  he  needed  no 
further  reply  to  his  words. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Flemming  approved  of  her  choice.  They  liked 
Jack  Ansell,  and  believed  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  notwith- 
standing his  somewhat  wild  ways.  The,  old  squire  was  charmed 
with  his  son's  future  wife,  and  on  account  of  his  feeble  health 
urged  on  the  marriage. 

lindenthorpe  Towers  had  been  a  favourite  resort  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Sir  John  Lowrie,  who  had  seen  .his  best  days ;  bi:|^t 
under  the  reign  of  Jack  and  his  wife  it  was  just  the  perfection  of 
a  house  to  either  stay  at,  or  pop  in  and  out  at  your  will. 

Rose  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  retaining  her  title  of 
**  Lady,"  as  many  widows  do  when  they  wed  a  man  of  lower  rank. 

^^  If  Jack  is  good  enough  for  me  so  is  his  name,  father,"  she 
laughed,  when  the  Colonel  suggested  it  to  her ;  so  he  said  no 
more,  and  the  compliment  was  appreciated  by  Jack  Ansell. 

The  squire  had  been  right  concerning  the  shortness  of  his 
life. 

He  joined  the  great  majority,  and  both  Jack  and  the  family 
solicitors  wrote  to  Dick  to  come  home  and  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance,  but  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  whatever  to  do  so,  and 
Jack  and  his  wife  had  been  two  years  happily  married  before  the 
incidents  here  to  be  related,  took  place. 

It  was  Christmas-tide — a  real  old-fashioned  one — with  King 
Frost's  reign  in  full  swing. 

Never  had  the  bright  dark  green  holly  trees  seemed  so  fiill  of 
red  berries.    Never  had  the  robins  been  so  tame.     The  ground 
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was  as  white  as  a  bridecake.  Nature's  great  jeweller  had  been  at 
his  filagree  work,  weaving  the  unsightly  spiders'  webs  into  maps 
of  fairyland  wrought  in  silver. 

He  had  also  laid  his  hand  upon  all  nature,  and  touched  it  with 
an  artist's  cunning  brush  not  to  be  equalled. 

Evening  was  coming  on  ;  the  stars  began  to  glint  like  bayonet 
points  overhead. 

Mrs.  Ansell  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  when  her  husband 
burst  into  the  room. 

"  little  woman,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,"  and  he 
slipped  his  arm  around  his  wife's  trim  waist. 

"  A  pleasant  one,  I  hope,  Jack/'  she  answered,  smiling  up  at 
him  in  the  gloaming. 

"  Very  pleasant  to  me,  small  wife." 

'^  Oh !  /  shall  like  it  too,  then,"  she  said  with  growing  interest. 
"What is  it, dear?" 

"  Dick  will  be  here  to-night !  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  him. 
He  will  be  just  in  time  for  Christmas,  and  he  will  keep  us  all 
alive  I  can  tell  you.  I  hope  he  won't  frighten  you  with  his 
nnoonventional  ways,  Sose.  When  he  sees  what  a  pretty  sister- 
in-law  he  has  he  will  make  you  pay  toll  at  once." 

"  And  you  will  not  mind.  Jack  ?  " 

«  What !  Mind  old  Dick  I  Not  if  I  know  it,"  repUed  he  heartily. 
"  He  is  the  best  and  most  open,  honest  fellow  alive.  He  was 
always  in  scrapes  at  school  for  every  one's  faults  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  he  never  would  split  on  any  of  the  real  culprits.  He 
would  laughingly  remark  that  his  ^  shoulders  were  broad  and  his 
^  hide  thick,'  and  that  it  *  would  fall  lightly  on  him.' " 

"  Is  he  a  very  fine  man.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  if  he  has  not  grown  smaller." 
•      "And  handsome?" 

**  He  used  to  be.  Such  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes !  The  girls 
all  smiled  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  them." 

««  Fair !  and  Flora  is  dark,  like  me !  I  wonder  if  your  brother 
and  my  sister  will  take  to  each  other  ?  It  would  be  rather  nice 
if  they  did.  Jack,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

'^  Now  you  mention  it,  he  is  sure  to  take  her  by  storm.  She  is 
just  his  style,  and  mine,  too,  for  she  is  extremely  like  you." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  me,  dear,  that  Flora  did  not  return 
from  France  sooner,"  said  the  young  wife,  wickedly. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Rose,"  retorted  her  husband,  folding  his  arms 
about  her,  "  your  punishment  will  be  very  severe  if  you  talk  like 
that" 

**  I  am  not  very  much  afraid,"  she  laughed.  "  I  rather  like  the 
way  yon  punish  me.  Jack ;  but  now,  I  want  to  know,  shall  we 
help  Dick  and  Flo'  to  be  happy  ?  " 

"  You  little  match-maker !  What,  before  they  have  even  met  ? 
Let  them  alone,  Bose ;  that  is  the  surest  sort  of  match-making." 
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"  It  is  not  the  surest  way  with  Flo'.  Opposition^  my  dear  boy, 
is  the  safe  road  with  her !  We  have  said  so  mnch  about  your 
brother,  that  she  is  sure  to  be  perverse  and  pretend  she  does  not 
like  him,  so  do  not  let  us  tell  her  that  he  is  coming  at  all.  We 
shall  have  to  take  him  into  our  confidence,  of  course — ^and  one  or 
two  of  the  girls  also— plump,  good-natured  Miss  Godfrey  now 
will  do  anything  for  any  one.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  double  her 
up  with  Flora,  as  we  have  every  bed  occupied ;  they  get  on^  so 
they  will  not  mind." 

<^  That  is  settled,  then,  Bosie,  and  none  too  soon ;  listen,  here 
come  the  decorators  back  from  the  church.  What  a  bright,  clear 
voice  your  sister  has,  and — ^why,  the  curate  is  walking  with  her. 
Church  decorations  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for — eh,  Bose  ? 
Perhaps  Dick  is  too  late." 

"  No,  no.    Flo'  cannot  have  such  bad  taste  as  that ! " 

"  No  opposition,  mind,  my  dear ;  I  really  couldn't  stand  Marley 
for  a  brother-in-law!  that  is  the  nearest  I  can  arrive  at  the 
relationship.  I  shall  praise  him  effusively  when  Flo'  and  I  meet." 
And  so  he  did — ^raising  up  a  strong  adverse  opinion  in  the  mind 
of  pretty,  contrary  Flora  Flemming. 

There  was  a  very  merry  crew  assembled  that  night  according  to 
custom  in  Mrs.  Jack  Ansell's  dressing  room.  Just  a  dozen  pretty 
girls,  including  the  hostess  herself,  all  in  their  dainty  dressing 
gowns  and  slippers,  brushing  and  combing  their  long  hair  like  a 
bevy  of  mermaids. 

Mrs.  Ansell  was  such  a  dear,  and  entered  into  all  their  fun  with 
such  kindness  and  good  humour,  that  all  their  jokes  were  brought 
to  her  room  at  night,  where  they  were  told  and  discussed  before 
the  ladies  parted — and  most  of  the  girls  enjoyed  this  free  and 
easy  hour  as  much  or  more  than  any  of  the  day — sipping  hot 
chocolate  by  the  fire,  nibbling  macaroons,  and  talking  over  their 
0¥m  love  affairs  as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 

Polly  Godfrey  whispered  to  Flora  that  she  had  a  bad  head-ache 
coming  on,  and  would  slip  quietly  away  so  as  not  to  break  up  the 
party  by  the  fire,  adding,  **  But  we  shall  meet  again,  dear,  as  we 
are  to  sleep  together  to-night — you  promised— did  you  not? 
Mrs.  Ansell  told  me  so." 

'^  Oh,  yes !  Bose  mentioned  that  we  must  double  up  to  make 
room  for  some  mysterious  stranger.  Au  revoir,  Polly.  I  shall 
not  be  long." 

But  notwithstanding  that  assurance,  the  girls  were  very  long. 

The  carol  singers  came  under  the  window  with  the  sweet 
message  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Then  Jack  Ansell's  voice  was  heard  at  the  door  asking  for  his 
wife,  and  she  ran  out  to  him,  and  after  a  whispered  conference 
they  went  away  together,  her  beautiful  waving  dark  hair  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground,  in  frill  relief  against  the  dressing  gown  of 
crimson  plush  trimmed  with  soft  grey  fur. 
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Jack  drew  his  wife's  small  hand  through  his  arm^  and  led  her 
to  the  dining  room  with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  having  left  his 
gentlemen  friends  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  billiard  room. 

**  Here  she  is,  Dick ;  I  have  brought  her  down  notwithstanding 
her  remonstrances  about  her  hair.  I  tell  her  it  is  prettier  loose, 
and  so  it  is.  Come,  old  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  your  sister  ? 
you  have  not  seen  anything  like  thai  among  our  Kangaroo 
cousins,  now,  have  you  ?  "  and  he  turned  his  wife  round  so  that 
the  light  fell  full  upon  her  beautiful  face. 

Dick  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  advanced  towards  her  with 
extended  hands. 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  some  surprise,  he  was  such  a  splendid 
fellow,  taller  and  handsomer  even  than  her  own  Jack. 

"  By  Jove !  You're  a  lucky  dog,  Jack !  I  envy  you,  I  really 
do.  Don't  forget  that  I  have  a  brother's  privilege.  Rose,  and  in 
the  present  instance  I  am  not  likely  to  let  it  pass,  for  I  highly 
approve  of  Jack's  choice,"  and  without  more  ado  he  kissed  her 
^ectionately.  Nor  did  she  seem  to  disapprove  at  all.  She  had 
taken  a  real  liking  for  this  great  brother  of  hers,  with  his  merry 
bine  eyes,  and  genial  ways,  even  though  they  were  more 
open  and  free  than  those  of  brothers-in-law  in  general.  And  the 
three  sat  so  long  cliattering  that  Mrs.  Ansell  forgot  all  about  her 
lady  fidends,  to  whom  she  had  not  said  good-night,  and  when  she 
came  upstairs  she  went  straight  to  bed,  leaving  her  husband  to 
show  Dick  to  his  room,  and  break  up  the  party  of  smokers,  most 
of  whom  had,  however,  dispersed. 

Bichard  Ansell  for  once  was  tired,  and  loitered  but  little  beside 
the  fine  fire  which  was  burning  in  the  broad  old-fashioned  grate. 
The  comfort  of  the  bed  soon  (£ew  him  to  sleep,  and  he  turned 
from  the  flickering  fire  flames  for  greater  darkness. 

How  long  he  remained  asleep  he  never  knew,  but  he  awoke 
suddenly,  wondering  whether  he  could  possibly  be  in  his  right 
senses  or  no. 

He  had  certainly  understood  that  he  was  to  sleep  alone,  yet  it 
appeared  he  was  to  share  his  room  with  some  one  else,  for  without 
doubt  some  living  and  moving,  and  shivering  creature  was  getting 
into  his  bed,  and  as  he  was  lying  directly  in  the  centre,  seemed 
to  find  it  a  difficult  process. 

'^  Oh!  do  move,  you  great  fat  thing,"  laughed  a  bright  silvery 
voice ;  *'  you  have  all  the  room,  and  I  want  a  lot,  for  I'm  so  cold  I 
am  eoming  to  bed  in  my  dressing  gown,"  and  two  small  hands 
gave  him  a  decided  push  as  their  owner  crept  up  very  close  to 
him. 

Dick  Ansell  was  in  a  fix,  and  for  the  Ufe  of  him  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  greatly  tickled.  Who  on  earth 
did  the  girl  think  he  was,  to  call  him  a  great  fat  thing^  and  what 
would  happen  when  she  found  out  her  mistake  ? 
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A  girl  the  interloper  certainly  was,  for  not  only  was  she  a 
slender  little  creature,  with  a  bell-like  voice,  but  she  confessed  to 
going  to  bed  in  a  dressing  gown,  and  he  was  getting  tangled  in  a 
wealth  of  lon^  hair. 

He  moved  his  hand  which  was  covered  with  it  and  she  squealed. 

"  You  wretch,  Polly ;  do  wake  up  and  make  room  for  me,  you 
are  pulling  my  hair  so." 

Dick  sat  up. 

He  mvst  see  who  this  nocturnal  visitor  was.  There  was 
something  in  the  touch  of  the  soft  hands  and  the  contact  of 
those  luxurious  tresses  which  made  his  heart  go  at  a  very 
unusual  pace,  and  filled  him  with  a  wild  desire  to  see  the  face 
of  the  owner  of  the  silvery  voice. 

The  fire  had  not  gone  out,  but  it  was  giving  very  little  light 
indeed. 

He  leaned  forward  to  try  and  obtain  a  slight  idea  of  the  face 
on  the  pillow,  and  the  girl  moved  uneasily. 

The  coals  suddenly  fell  in,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  flickered  full 
upon  the  face  of  Dick  Ansell,  and  his  accidental  visitor  saw  before 
her  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes,  filled  with  a  strange  light,  a  fair 
curly  head,  and  a  long  moustache. 

There  was  time  for  nothing  more. 

The  flames  died  out  as  suddenly  as  they  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
room  was  in  darkness  once  more. 

Dick  had  not  had  his  wish  wholly  fulfilled. 

He  had  for  that  moment  seen  a  dark  little  head  nestled  upon 
the  pillow,  but  the  fire  flames  were  behind  it,  and  the  features  were 
but  dimly  visible. 

With  a  startled  cry  the  girl  darted  from  the  bed,  and  tumbled 
over  a  chair. 

He  could  hear  her  frantically  patting  about  seeking  an  exit,  and 
in  her  haste  she  struck  herself  again  and  again. 

*'  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?    What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  moaned. 

Of  course  he  ought  to  have  put  his  head  under  the  clothes  and 
let  her  alone ;  but  no  man  is  wise  at  all  hours,  and  Dick  Ansell 
n^ver  was  famed  for  much  forethought. 

He  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  her  rescue,  and  finding  herself 
pursued  she  began  to  scream. 

"Hushl  you  dear  little  thing,  be  quiet;  you  will  raise  the 
house,**  he  murmured.  "  Come,  trust  me.  I  know  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  but  never  mind ;  we  ccm  keep  the  secret  now, 
but  not  if  you  make  such  a  noise.  If  people  once  begin  to  ask 
questions,  why,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  to  tell  them  all, 
and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  like  that ;  they  would  make  a  fine  joke 
of  it,  no  doubt." 

He  had  overtaken  the  girl,  who  was,  as  doubtless  the  reader 
has  guessed,  no  other  than  Flora  Flemming,  and  to  prevent 
her  running  further,  he  placed  his  arm  about  her. 
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This  more  than  ever  scared  poor  Flora,  who  plunged  firantically 
to  get  away  from  him. 

^  One  kissy  sweetheart,  and  I  will  let  yon  out,"  whispered  Diek, 
as,  stooping  to  speak  to  her,  his  cheek  touched  her  soft  face,  and 
sent  an  electric  thrill  pleasantly  through  his  whole  being. 

''  I  know  you  are  a  little  darling,  and  we  shall  be  the  best  of 
friends,  by  and  by.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  not  in  the 
least.  I  am  not  a  bad  old  chap.  Ask  my  brother  Jack  if  I  am  ; 
but  a  kiss  I  must  have.    I  have  set  my  mind  upon  it." 

So  apparently  had  not  Flora  FlemmingI  She  fought  like  a 
little  tiger  cat,  and  another  flickering  flame  struggling  to  life  in 
the  dying  fire,  lit  her  way  to  the  door,  through  which  she  fled 
like  a  gust  of  north  wind,  with  a  parting  wail,  leaving  in  Dick's 
detaining  hand  a  big  piece  of  white  lace  from  the  sleeve  of  her 
dressing  gown. 

He  looked  down  the  corridor  at  the  figure  fluttering  away  in 
the  distance,  and  saw  it  plainly  in  the  white  moonlight  until  it 
vanished  into  one  of  the  doors,  which  was  quietly  closed  after  her, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock. 

He  shut  his  own  door  and  stood  in  the  darkness  considering. 

He  was  disappointed,  for  he  never  gained  that  kiss,  after  all ! 
Nor  had  he  really  seen '  Flora's  face.  He  had  told  her  who  he 
was,  but  she  had  not  enlightened  him  in  the  least.  His  only  due 
was  the  torn  piece  of  lace  in  his  hand. 

He  struck  a  wax  vesta,  and,  lighting  his  candle,  gazed  at  the 
relic  of  his  past  fray  with  the  unknown  girl,  to  whom  his  vagrant 
fancy  had  turned  so  decidedly. 

And  by  the  light  of  his  candle  he  saw  that  he  had  two  other  clues. 

A  tiny  pair  of  warm  fiir  slippers  stood  beside  the  bed,  and  there 
were  the  stains  of  blood  upon  the  front  of  his  nightshirt. 

^  Poor  little  girl,  she  must  have  scratched  herself  upon  that 
beastly  pin  I  stuck  in  last  night  for  want  of  a  button.  I  am 
sorry,  and  yet  it  will  certainly  tell  me  who  she  is,  and  so,  for  my 
own  sake,  I  am  glad.  If  that  little  girl  will  be  my  wife  I  will 
settle  down  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  at  the  old  Manor  House  and  be  a 
respectable  member  of  society.  No  more  wanderings,  Master 
Dick,  if  you  can  jog  along  the  road  of  life  with  a  sweet  voiced, 
soft  little  woman  like  tnat.  Her  cheek  was  as  sleek  as  satin, 
and,  by  Jove,  she  can  have  no  lack  of  constitution  either— she 
was  as  strong  as  she  was  small.  If  only  I  had  seen  her  face ! 
But  it  cauTiot  be  anything  but  pretty.  Yes,  I  am  certain  she  is 
a  beauty — a  brunette,  too,  if  I  mistake  not — with  hair  as  luxuriant 
as  that  of  Jack's  wife. 

"I  wonder  what  she  would  say  if  she  were  to  hear  this  funny 
little  story ; "  and  picking  up  the  slippers,  he  placed  them  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

**  What  mites  of  things  they  are,"  he  murmured  foolishly,  and 
kissed  them. 
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And  now  for  what  Mrs.  Jaok  did  say. 

When  she  went  to  her  dressing  room  the  following  morning, 
she  found  Flora  rolled  up  asleep  upon  her  sofa  in  an  eiderdown 
quilt,  and  some  one  tapping  at  the  closed  door.  Upon  opening  it 
she  was  apologised  to  for  the  fire  not  being  alight,  by  her  maid, 
who  explained  that  she  had  knocked  several  times  and  could  not 
get  in. 

Mrs.  Jack  Ansell  placed  her  finger  upon  her  lips  to  induce  silence, 
and  pointed  to  the  sleeping  girl ;  but  as  soon  as  her  servant  was 
gone  she  went  to  her  sister's  side  and  awoke  her. 

"Why,  Flora,  dear,  did  you  not  like  sleeping  with  Mary 
Grodfrey  ?  "  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

Flora  Flemming  started  up. 

"Oh!  Bose,  Rose,  I  have  done  such  a  dreadful  thing,"  she 
cried,  tears  welling  into  her  soft,  dark  eyes.  "  I  did/aH  go  to 
PoU/s  room.  I  misunderstood  you,  I  suppose.  I  thought  she 
was  coming  to  mine,  and — and — there !  I  rdust  tell  you.  I 
undressed  here  and  left  all  my  things  in  your  room,  because 
Polly  had  a  headache,  and  I  thought  I  would  not  take  a  light  into 
my  room — and — ^and ^" 

"  Well !  '*  said  Mrs.  Jack  interrogatively. 

"I — I — got  into  bed  with  a  man,"  and  Flora  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

"  Did  whatV^  cried  Rose  Ansell  quite  hysterically ;  "  nonsense, 
Flo' ;  you  dreamt  it.'* 

"  No,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  it  is  only  too  terribly  true — and  oh ! 
Rose,  he  tried  to  kiss  me — I  shall  die  of  shame,  I  shall  indeed — I 
must  leave  the  house,  I  would  never  meet  Dick  Ansell  after — ^after 
— last  night,"  and  the  sobs  came  thicker  and  faster. 

Mrs.  Ansell  grew  serious. 

She  perfectly  understood  how  to  manage  her  sister. 

**  I  qwite  enter  into  your  feelings,  Flo',  dear,"  she  said,  as  she 
kissed  her  sympathetically;  "but  how  do  jou  know  this  rude 
rough  fellow  is  my  Jack's  brother  ?  he  couldn't  be — Jack  would 
never  do  such  a  thing." 

"  But  he  i«,  Rose — he  told  me  so." 

"  What  impudence !  to  let  you  know  who  he  was  too,  after 
going  into  your  room  like  that.  Jack  will  nevefr  forgive  him,  in 
fact  I  don't  think  he  will  even  let  him  remain  in  the  house,  which 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  your  going  away,  dear  girl — 
Yes !  I  must  tell  Jack  of  his  conduct,  and  ask  him  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  must  leave  heie,"  and  Mrs.  Jack  looked  very  grave 
and  firm  indeed.  Flora's  sobs  had  ceased ;  she  was  regarding  her 
almond-shaped  finger  nails  in  a  very  reflective  fashion. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  Oh !  Rose,  please,  please  doifCt  teU  any  one — ^not  even  Jack. 
I  couldn't  live  through  it,  indeed  I  couldn't." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  my  dear  ? — ^you  can't  meet  Dick  after  what 
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has  happened.    He  must  go  away."    There  was  a  very  long 
pause — ^then  Flora  spoke  again. 

**  K  only  you  would  stand  by  me  and  help  me,  Eose/'  she  said. 
"  Can  you  point  out  the  way  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jack,  too  wise  to 
make  the  faintest  suggestion. 

"  Yes !  I  think  I  could.  I — I  don't  think  Mr.  Ansell  will  men- 
tion it.  I  don't  indeed.  He  said  we  could  keep  the  secret." 
**  A  nice  sort  of  young  man,  certainly,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Jack. 
"  Well,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  was  nice  of  him.  Rose ;  some 
men  would  have  made  a  fine  joke  of  it  to  their  friends — and  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  my  face — I  really  don't  think  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Ansell  ayuXd  know  me  again.  I  don't  indeed.  If  we  take  no 
noticey  he  will  probably  tMnk  it  was  one  of  the  servants."  She 
walked  over  to  a  mirror  as  she  spoke.  <^  Was  it  not  a  providential 
thing,  Bose,  that  I  left  all  my  clothes  in  here  ?  Every  one's  slippers 
are  very  much  alike,  and  that  is  all  the  clue  I  have  left  behind — 
unless — unless  I  left  any  marks  on  him  when  I  scratched  my  face 
against  him  somewhere.  I  wonder  whether  that  scratch  could 
betray  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  could — see,  you  have  stained  your  dressing 
gown." 

••  Then  I  will  not  meet  him,"  said  Flora  decidedly.  "  I  will  go 
home  at  once." 

**And  deliberately  tell  him  what  you  wish  to  conceal!  No, 
he  knows  you  are  here,  he  was  told  so  last  night.  Your 
absence  would  be  certain  proof.  You  must  remain,  and  we  must 
help  vou."  And  she  walked  to  a  drawer  and  brought  out  from  it 
a  packet  of  black  court  plaster — and  deliberately  cut  out  twelve 
round  patches  all  alike — and  fastening  one  to  her  own  cheek,  she 
proceeded  to  cover  the  scratch  upon  her  sister's  with  the  second. 

Then  she  gave  Flora  a  kiss,  and  bade  her  cheer  up,  for  every 
girl  at  the  breakfast  table  should  wear  a  black  patch  as  well  as 
herself! 

"  Bose !  you  are  a  dear !  what  a  sharp  idea  of  yours — and  you 
will  let  the  girls  think  it  just  a  joke." 

"  Of  course  I  will.  My  dear  Flora,  was  I  bom  yesterday  ?  I 
will  do  my  best  to  help  you — nevertheless,  I  am  very  angry 
with  Dick,  very  angry  indeed." 

*^  Don't  be  unjust  to  him,  Rose,"  whispered  Flora, "  the  mistake 
was  mine,  you  know,  not  his." 

"  If  you  are  satisfied,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  Flo*,"  replied 
the  little  woman,  turning  away  to  hide  the  smile  which  would 
rise  to  her  lips ;  ^*  in  your  place  I  would  tell  Jack  and  have  him 
sent  away." 
Which  quite  decided  Flora  upon  the  subject  I 
Dick  Ansell  couldn't  sleep  a  wink.  A  clear  ^rlish  voice  was 
ringing  in  his  ears— -calling  him  ^'  a  great  fat  thing."  He  could 
still  feel  the  shivering  little  woman  creep  ing  close  to  him,  and 
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her  strong  little  hands  pushing  him  away  to  make  more  room  for 
herself. 

He  got  up  directly  the  day  broke,  and  having  locked  up  the 
slippers  and  piece  of  lace,  he  went  down  to  the  breakfiEist  room 
with  a  strongly  beating  heart. 

He  would  now  learn  who  his  nocturnal  visitor  had  been. 

Mrs.  Jack  never  kept  any  secrets  from  her  husband,  therefore 
she  found  time  to  tell  him  Flora's  very  funny  little  story  before 
they  went  down  to  breakfiEist,  and  it  so  amused  Jack  that  he 
could  not  leave  oflF  laughing  at  all.  When  the  husband  and  wife 
entered  the  room,  there  Dick  Ansell  was  before  them,  looking 
eager  and  excited. 

**  Hallo,  Dick,  never  knew  you  were  up  so  early!  What's  in 
the  wind  ?  "  asked  Jack,  wickedly. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  warm  glow  showing  up 
through  his  fair  skin.  Then  he  turned  to  his  sister-in-law. 
**  Why,  Rose  !  Are  patches  the  fashion  in  the  old  country  now  ?  " 
And  before  she  could  answer.  Jack  had  replied  for  her,  with  his 
eyes  turned  full  upon  his  brother,  and  he  was  evidently  enjoying 
his  confusion. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Eose  does  not  follow  silly  fashions — ^perhaps 
she  has  scratched  her  face  somehow ! — ^it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  the  plaster." 

"  Scratched  her  face,**  repeated  Dick,  uneasily,  while  his  colour 
deepened  still  more. 

Surety  his|  sister-in-law  had  not  mistaken  his  room  for  hers 
the  night  before ! 

He  gazed  at  her,  but  she  appeared  to  be  quite  at  her  ease. 

"  No,"  he  decided,  "  it  was  quite  impossible ! " 

The  guests  came  into  the  room  one  by  one,  and  to  Dick's 
astonishment  and  dismay,  each  girl  wore  a  black  patch  like  Mrs. 
Jack  Ansell,  and,  like  her,  each  one  looked  superbly  unconscious 
of  anything  the  least  awkward  when  introduced  by  their  hostess 
to  her  brother  Dick. 

He  watched  every  face  with  interest,  followed  by  disappointment. 

In  all  that  bevy  of  pretty  girls  there  was  no  such  face  as  he 
had  hoped  to  see — no  such  face  as  he  had  pictured  through  the 
night — not  one  of  those  before  him  would  he  care  to  ask  to  take 
up  her  place  at  the  old  Manor  House  as  his  life  companion  I 

"  I  think  we  have  all  turned  up,"  said  Jack,  cheerily.  "  So 
we  may  as  well  fall  to." 

Dick's  eyes  were  wandering  towards  the  door  hoping  that  his 
ideal  might  yet  enter,  but  his  brother's  words  dashed  his 
spirits,  although  his  sister-in-law's  gentle  voice  rekindled  the 
torch  of  hope  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  extinguished. 

"  All  except  Flora,"  she  said ;  "  she  slept  in  my  dressing 
room  last  night — perhaps  she  needs  calling ;  I'll  run  up  and 
fetch  her." 
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It  was  fortunate  she  went. 
Upon  the  stairs  was  Flora,  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
"  I  carCt   come  in,  Rose,'*    she  whispered   faintly — but    Mrs. 
Jack  just  drew  her  hand  through  her  arm,  and  led  her  in. 

"  Dick  Ansell,  my  sister.  Flora  Flemming,"  rang  out  her  fresh 
clear  voice.  "  I  think  you  two  alone  are  strangers  now.  Oh !  there 
is  a  vacant  place  beside  you^  Dick.  Flora  can  sit  there  and  make 
your  better  acquaintance,"  and  she  slipped  away  to  her  rightful 
position  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Dick  caught  eagerly  at  the  hesitating  little  hand  which  poor 
confused  Flora  having  half  extended,  was  ready  to  take  away 
again. 

Yesy  it  was  the  same  soft  white  hand  he  felt  sure  enough, 
and  he  glanced  at  the  changeful  face,  upon  which  the  roses 
bloomed  and  faded  with  strange  swiftness. 

The  wealth  of  dark  hair  was  coiled  now  about  the  little  head. 
Where  was  the  mark  of  that  cruel  pin  ? 
Another  black  piece  of  plaster  I 
Dick  Ansell  smiled. 
He  began  to  see  the  joke  at  last. 

'*  Patches  are  the  fashion  now  in  England,  I  suppose.  Miss 
Flemming,"  he  said,  as  demurely  as  he  could,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  voice  which  shyly  answered  him. 

All  Dick's  sense  of  disappointment  was  over.  This  lovely 
little  woman  by  his  side  was  everything  he  could  desire,  and 
before  breakfast  was  over  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  refurnished 
the  old  Manor  House  for  her  reception,  and  he  found  that  he 
was  actually  and  really  in  love  at  last,  and  willing  to  give  up  his 
freedom. 

Dick  never  referred  to  that  mistake  of  Flora's  until  he  felt  that 
he  had  gained  her  regard. 

Sonae  time  after,  he  asked  her  to  go  and  look  at  the  old 
Manor  House  with  him,  and  when  they  were  standing  in  the 
fine,  quaint  drawing  room,  he  placed  his  arms  about  her  and 
looked  down  into  the  soft  brown  eyes,  so  Uke  those  of  Jack's 
wife. 

**  Little  Flora,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  could  you  advise  me  how 
to  refurnish  this  old  place  so  as  to  suit  a  lady  ?  " 

"  Just  let  it  alone,  it  is  perfect,"  she  answered.  **  Money  cannot 
purchase  these  lights  and  shades,  mellow  tints  and  old-world 
furniture." 

*^  Then  it  shall  remain  as  it  is.  Flora,  can  you  recommend  me 
a  wife  who  would  share  it  with  me  ?  I  know  I  am  a  rough  sort 
of  old  fellow  after  all  my  wanderings ;  but,  little  one,  I  had  a 
heart,  and  now  I  have  none.  One  night  a  little  creature  crept 
into  my  room  and  stole  it  away  in  the  darkness,  without  giving 
me  a  glimpse  of  her  dear  sweet  face,  and  she  has  kept  it  ever 
since.    Flora  darling,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you ;  you  are 
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just  the  dearest  small  woman  in  the  world,  and  Jack's  wife  is  the 
next.  You  will  make  me  happy,  Flo',  will  you  not  ?  I  cannot  live 
without  you  now — indeed  I  cannot." 

The  beautiful  face  flushed  painfully. 

**0h!  Dick,"  she  whispered,  "I  am  so  very,  very  much 
ashamed.    What  must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  " 

"Well,  you  were  not  polite,  mignonne,  I  must  confess/*  he 
laughed.     **  Fancy  your  calling  Tne  a  greed  fai  thing !  '* 

"  You  will  never  teU  anyone,  Dick,"  she  whispered  as  she  cltmg 
to  him. 

^*  I  will  keep  my  little  wife's  secret,  and  she  must  keep  mine. 
You  will  not  refuse  to  kiss  me  now,  darling ;  I  have  waited  so 
long,"  and  a  pair  of  red  lips  were  raised  with  love's  confidence 
to  his. 


TETSTING-TIME, 


Tis  only  when  the  wooing  west 

Has  drawn  the  tired  sun  to  her  breast, 

I  seek  my  darling's  place  of  rest. 

In  twilight-time  we  used  to  meet — 
Ah  me,  how  lag  our  listless  feet 
When  we  have  but  a  grave  to  greet ! 

And  yet,  this  daisy  dappl'd  grave, 
So  like  a  soft  white-crested  wave, 
Is  all  beneath  the  skies  I  have. 


On  broken  wings  the  years  have  flown, 
0,  love,  since  in  the  long  agone 
I  left  you  sleeping  here  alone ! 


M.  HEDDERWICK  BROWNE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS. 

A  MUD-BESPATTERED  hansom  turned  rapidly  into  one  of 
those  few  remaining  green-lane-like  old  streets  behind 
Kensington  Gore  which  have  not  yet  been  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  one  wet  October  morning,  and  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  a  semi-detached  villa.  By  no  means  a  prosperous-looking  villa. 
The  plaster  had  fallen  in  patches  from  the  wall,  and  the  railings 
sorely  needed  a  coat  of  paint. 

From  the  cab  descended  a  gentleman  whose  figure  looked 
young  and  active,  though  his  face  was  grave,  almost  careworn. 
His  long  straight-cut  coat,  soft  wide-brimmed  hat  and  white 
neck-band  indicated  the  High  Church  parson.  After  a  brief  tussle 
with  the  gate,  which,  owing  to  an  inequality  in  the  low  walls  at 
either  side,  was  difficult  to  open,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
door,  where  he  rapped  energetically,  producing  a  sharp,  spiteful 
reverberation  suggestive  of  thin  walls  and  narrow  space. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  it  was  cautiously  half-opened  by 
an  extremely  youthful  servant  with  a  smutty  face  and  an  apron 
to  match. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Repton  at  home  ?  "  asked  the  clergyman. 

"  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'll  see,"  returned  the  girl. 

"  Pray  give  her  my  card,"  taking  out  his  case  and  extracting 
one. 

Half-closing  the  door,  she  retreated,  but  came  back  quickly, 
with  an  invitation  to  enter. 

'*  In  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  pay  the  driver  and 
dismiss  the  vehicle. 

"  Please  walk  in,  sir,"  said  the  little  slavey,  opening  the  door 
of  a  fairly  sized  sitting-room,  which  looked  out  upon  a  damp  and 
weedy  garden.    <*  111  light  a  bit  of  fire  in  a  minute." 
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*•  Not  for  me  ;  I  shall  be  gone  before  it  could  bum  up,"  replied 
the  visitor  in  rather  measured  tones  and  with  a  pleasant  refined 
Yoice.     "  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble." 

The  servant  hesitated,  and  finally  left  the  room,  which  the 
visitor  began  to  pace  slowly,  thoughtfully.  He  was  pale  and  thin, 
but  tall  and  well  made ;  his  light  brown  hair  curled  rebelliously  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  r^uce  it  to  priestly  straightness,  and  a  pair 
of  light-blue  eyes  seemed  intended  by  nature  for  laughter  rather 
than  the  profound  gravity  which  they  expressed. 

He  was  not  left  Ions  alone.  The  door  was  soon  again  opened, 
to  admit  a  lady ;  a  ts&  lady  in  a  simple  grey  tea  gown,  which  fell 
round  her  in  straight,  yet  becoming  folds.  Her  dark,  almost 
black  hair  was  parted  and  drawn  back  loosely  into  a  thick  coil, 
its  own  richness  forming  a  sufficient  coiffure.  She  had  a  fine, 
expressive  face,  brunette  in  colour,  with  very  large  hazel-brown 
eyes — ^brown  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  it — heavy  white-lidded  eyes, 
which  could  glance  up  at  times  with  startling  fire.  Her  smiling, 
red-lipped  mouth  had  a  suspicion  of  dark  down  at  the  comers,  and, 
parting  to  utter  words  of  welcome,  showed  a  range  of  dazzling 
white  teeth,  the  upper  row  divided  slightly  but  distinctly  in  the 
centre.  She  might  be  twenty-five,  she  might  be  thirty — she  was 
indisputably  in  the  earliest  stage  of  her  perfect  prime. 

"  How  kind  and  good  of  you  to  call,  Mr.  Granard,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand,  a  long  white,  capable-looking  hand.  **  How 
did  you  find  me  out  ?  " 

"  I  met  Stephen  Ferrars  yesterday,"  he  returned,  shaking  hands 
with  her,  *^  and  he  mentioned  that  you  were  in  town ;  so,  as  I 
had  eome  tidings  for  you,  1  thought  I  would  seek  you  in  your 
former  abode." 

"  I  am  amazed  that  the  supreme  Mr.  Ferrars  remembered  the 
existence  of  so  insignificant  an  individual  as  I  am,"  she  returned 
with  a  quick,  questioning  glance.  *^  What  brought  him  to  town 
in  the  midst  of  the  hunting  season  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  escort  my  sister  home." 
"  Ah ! "    The  expression  of  this  "  Ah  ! "  was  more  uneasiness 
than  surprise. 

**  When  does  she  retum  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know — it  depends  on  my  father's  condition ;  he  is 

recovering,  but  is  hardly  strong  enough  for  Claire  to  leave  him." 

"  He  has  had  a  terrible  illness,"  she  spoke  softly  and  sympar 

thetically.     "His  recovery  is  wonderful  at  his  age."    A  pause. 

"  Now  I  am  all  curiosity  to  hear  your  news." 

She  sat,  or  rather  sank,  down  on  a  hard,  slippery,  horsehair- 
covered  SO&,  as  if  it  were  the  most  luxurious  couch,  leaning  her 
arm  on  its  adamantine  cushion  and  her  head  on  her  hand,  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  restful  ease,  which  suggested  the  absence 
of  steels  in  any  part  of  her  apparel  and  would  have  charmed  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor. 
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"  I  hope  it  may  be  good  news  to  you,  Mrs*  Repton,"  returned 
her  visitor,  drawing  a  chair  opposite  and  looking  at  her  with 
interest  not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  "  When,  some  months 
ago,  my  sister  introduced  me  to  you,  she  mentioned  (with  your 
permission)  that  you  would  be  glad  of  some  appointment  suited  to 
an  educated  lady  and  a  conscientious  churchwoman.  I  think  I 
have  something  to  oflFer  which  is  worth  your  consideration.  A 
parishioner  of  mine,  a  wealthy  unmarried  lady,  who  has  a  fine  old 
house  in  our  remote  neighbourhood,  wishes  to  convert  it  into  a 
home  for  penniless  orphan  girls  of  gentle  blood,  where  they  may 
be  educated  and  fitted  to  earn  their  own  living  in  various  ways. 
The  system  will  be  partially  conventual,  but  I  need  not  now  dwell 
on  details.  I  think  I  could  secure  you  the  position  of  mother 
superior  in  this  establishment;  it  would  entail  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility  and  application,  but  you  would  have  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  fair  salary — a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  you  to  the  foundress  and  secured  her  leave 
to  make  you  the  oflfer." 

Mrs.  Repton  did  not  immediately  reply ;  she  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said  in  a  low  and 
slightly  tremulous  voice : 

*^ How  good  you  are!  After  my  cruelly  rugged  life  this 
thoughtful  kindness  seems  to  overpower  me." 

**  It  is,  then,  an  employment  that  would  suit  you  ? — this,  that 
I  propose " 

"  Admirably,  if  I  suited  it." 

•*  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,"  warmly.  "  Of  ycyar  fitness  I  have 
no  doubt — therefore " 

"  Mr.  Granard — excuse  me  for  interrupting  you — ^but  I  am  in 
a  great  difficulty,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  you  beside 
me  to  counsel  and  to  guide.  In  any  case  I  should  take  your 
advice ;  nature  has  bestowed  the  excellent  gift  of  sound  judgment 
upon  you,  and,  apart  from  this,  especial  light  must  be  given  to  your 
sacred  office."  She  sat  upright  as  she  spoke,  as  if  roused  to 
energy,  one  fair  hand  outstretched  and  resting  on  the  end  of  the 
black  sofa. 

"  Speak  to  me  with  confidence,"  returned  the  young  priest,  his 
blue  eyes  growing  soft  and  compassionate. 

"  You  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  Repton,  **  that  when  in  great  dis- 
tress last  winter,  my  poor  husband's  sister,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  oflFered 
me  an  asylum  at  Langford  Grange — I  say  Mrs.  Thorpe,  for 
her  husband's  deplorable  condition  of  semi-childishness  makes 
her  master  as  well  as  mistress.  It  was  so  far  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  thus  met  your  sister  after  years  of  separation  and  found  a  friend 
in  her.  To  Mrs.  Thorpe  I  was  able  to  be  of  use ;  my  knowledge 
of  nursing  proved  a  boon,  and  just  before  leaving  her  to  come  here 
Mrs.  Thorpe  pressed  me  so  urgently  to  return  to  her,  for  three  or 
four  months  at  least,  that  in  common  gratitude   I  could  not 
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refuse.     I  therefore  gave  a  solemn  promise  to  return.    Can  yon 
absolve  me  from  this? 

**  If  properly  represented  to  her,  Mrs.  Thorpe  would  not  hold 
you  to  it — she  would  see  that  it  was  to  your  benefit  that  she 
should  absolve  you  ;  and  my  duty  as  an  adviser — I  will  not  say 
a  spiritual  adviser — compels  me  to  warn  you  that  the  Grrange 
is  not  the  best  abode  for  you.  For  your  sake,  I  must  observe 
that  Mrs.  Thorpe's  apparent  neglect  of  her  almost  imbecile 
husband,  her  reckless  riding  to  hounds  while  her  son  is  wandering 
abroad  and  her  daughter  banished  to  school,  does  not  elevate  her 
in  the  eyes  of — of  her  neighbours ;  while  you,  still  young — and — 
of  more  than  ordinary  fairness  "  (the  young  man  blushed,  though 
he  uttered  the  words  with  cold  coUectedness)  ^'  will  possibly  be 
classed  with  your  relative  in  her  reprehensible  levity." 

"  My  youth,"  returned  Mrs.  Repton  with  a  sad  smile, "  was 
crushed  to  death  long  years  ago.  Believe  me,"  she  went  on  with 
soft  earnestness,  "believe  me,  Miriam — ^Mrs.  Thorpe — is  cruelly 
maligned ;  she  does  not  neglect  her  husband ;  she  is  kind  to  him ; 
but,  used  as  she  was  to  an  out-of-door  life,  to  be  constantly  on 
horseback  (you  know  what  a  horsey  set  the  Beptons  are),  she 
absolutely  needs  air  and  exercise  to  help  her  in  her  gloomy  and 
&tiguiBg  life ;  she  is  too  regardless  of  appearances,  and  in  this  I 
hope  to  influence  her — ^to  make  her  home  more  homelike.  It  is 
far  too  depressing  an  abode  for  a  girl  of  thirteen — Gertrude  is 
much  better  at  school.  For  myself  I  really  believe  I  can  be  of 
great  use  to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  and  have  a  softening  influence  upon  her." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mr.  Granard  doubtfully.  "  But.  I  should  be 
sorry  you  lost  the  chance  of  such  an  appointment  as  I  am  em- 
powered to  offer  you.  The  splendid  air  of  the  Yorkshire  moors 
would  invigorate  you ;  the  congenial  task  of  training  and  forming 
young  souls;  seclusion  from  noisy,  heartless,  contaminating 
society ;  occupation,  repose,  security,  and  perhaps  the  occasional 
society  of  a  spiritual  fnend,  like  myself,  might  heal  your  bruised 
heart,  and  lead  to  as  much  happiness  as  we  may  expect  here 
below." 

••It  is  indeed  hard  to  turn  from  such  a  picture,"  said  Mrs. 
Septon  with  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice  like  a  sob ;  ••  but  can  I, 
ought  I,  to  desert  my  sister-in-law  ?  May  I  not  do  a  good  work 
there  too  ?  " 

*•  You  best  know  your  ground,"  said  Granard  drily.  •*  What 
will  you  decide  ?  A  mother  superior  must  be  found,  and  that 
soon." 

••  Can  you  not  give  me  ten  days  or  a  week  to  explain  the  position 
to  Mrs.  Thorpe  and  to  make  up  my  mind  ?  "  She  clasped  her 
slender  fingers  together  and  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  an 
imploring  gesture. 

Mr.  Granard  rose.  ••  Yes,  you  shall  have  a  week,"  he  said  some- 
what stiffly.     ••  When  do  you  return  to  the  Grange  ?  " 
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**  To-morrow  !    You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  '* 

"Anger  would  ill  become  me,"  he  returned  gently.  "  You  are 
the  best  judge  of  your  own  obligations  ;  only  such  an  opportunity 
may  not  again  present  itself." 

"  I  know  that  well.  Yet  you  would  not  have  me  throw  off  the 
friend  who  sheltered  me  in  my  hour  of  need,  at  the  first  gleam  of 
better  prospect  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  the  case  stands  as  you  believe  it  does.  Now 
I  shall  leave  you.  I  return  to  Yorkshire  to  night ;  you  have  my 
address.    Let  me  hear  from  you  before  the  week  is  out." 

"  You  shall,  dear  Mr.  Q-ranard ;  indeed  you  shall.  I  feel  so  re- 
luctant to  let  you  go.  You  do  not  know  what  a  comfort,  what  a 
source  of  strength  it  is  to  talk  to  you,  to  listen  to  you.  Let  me 
'  send  for  a  cab,  it  is  raining  heavily." 

**  Thank  you.     I  shall  find  one  as  I  go."    And  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Repton  stood  quite  still  after  the  doqr  had  closed,  her 
hands  clasped  and  dropped  before  her ;  an  expression  of  profound 
thought  darkening  her  countenance,  a  sombre  far-away  look 
stealing  into  her  eyes.  From  this  reverie  or  meditation  she  was 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  an  elderly  woman  in  shabby  black,  a 
very  shady  white  muslin  cap  covering-  her  pepper  and  salt 
coloured  hair,  and  a  much,  though  not  lately,  washed  Shetland 
shawl  round  her  shoulders.  She  was  stout  and  unrestrained  in 
figure,  but  had  the  remains  of  good  looks,  and  a  curious 
vulgarized  likeness  to  the  handsome,  graceful  creature  confronting 
her. 

"  Well,  he  did  not  stay  long,  dear." 

"Long  enough,"  returned  Mrs.  Repton  dreamily,  while  she 
slowly  unclasped  her  hands. 

**  And  to  think  of  his  finding  the  place  so  bare,  the  table  cover 
•folded  up,  and  not  a  bit  of  fire." 

"  It  is  no  matter ;  the  barer  and  more  miserable  my  surround- 
ings, the  better  in  this  case,"  said  Mrs.  Repton  quietly. 

**  Well,  come  down  to  the  parlour  fire  now ;  it  is  bitter  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  fire  there  is  pretty  good." 

"  Very  well,"  and  Mrs.  Repton  seemed  to  pull  herself  together ; 
**  and.  Aunt  Tony,  can  you  give  me  give  me  some  luncheon  ?  I 
have  a  string  of  commissions  to  accomplish  this  afternoon,  and 
nature  requires  support." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  nice  little  cutlet  for  you  and  a  roast  tomato. 
C!ome,  you  are  looking  white  with  cold,  and  you  are  nothing  with- 
out colour." 

Mrs.  Repton  laughed,  showing  all  her  white  teeth,  and  followed 
her  aunt  down  stairs  to  one  of  those  basement  parlours  not  un- 
common in  suburban  villas. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  and  dingy  red  moreen 
curtains  draped  the  door-wmdow  which  led  into  the  garden ;  a 
square  piece  of  darned  and  torn  carpet  covered  the  centre  of  the 
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floor,  thie  rest  of  which  had  been  painted  dark  brown ;  a  table' 
covered  with  a  much  crumpled  table  cloth,  and  laid  for  dinner, 
with  scanty  ill-cleaned  appliances  for  that  meal,  stood  near  the 
fire. 

Mrs.  Bepton  brought  a  chair  and  sat  down  at  the  place  set  for 
her,  leaninfi^  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  chin  on  her  hands 
with  a  quicK  deep  sigh. 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  miserable  place  for  you,  Eva,  after  the 
el^[toce  you  have  come  from.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  more 
luxuries  and  niceties,  but  it  has  been  a  bad  year  with  me,  and  as 
for  even  thinking  of  a  new  carpet ^" 

*'It  will  always  be  a  bad  year  with  you  as  long  as  you  go 
to  bed  early  and  get  up  so  late,  and  put  off  things  and  cower 
over  the  fire  as  you  do,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Repton  abruptly. 
^'But  as  for  me,  you  need  not  apologize,  my  visits  are  very 
brief;  still  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  always  out  at  elbows,  for  though 
I  am  able  to  help  you  a  little  this  time,  God  knows  when  I  can 
again.  You  are  too  much  out  of  the  way  here.  Why  did  you 
ever  settle  in  this  poky  obscure  dingy  comer  ?  " 

'*  Well,  dear,  when  I  came  here  first  it  was  considered  at  once 
rural  and  refined,  and  prices '* 

**  Well,  now  it  is  damp  and  deserted.  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in 
a  better  place ;  perhaps  you  would  rouse  up  then  and  make  a  fresh 
start.*' 

"You  are  always  kind  and  thoughtful  for  me.  What  brought 
that  gentleman  here  this  morning ;  was  it  any  good  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you  presently,  but  I  will  eat  first,  and  very  nice 
your  cutlet  smells.  Whatever  your  shortcomings.  Aunt  Tony, 
your  cooking  is  good."  This,  as  the  smutty  girl  brought  in  a  weak 
tray  bending  under  the  weight  of  some  plates  and  a  couple  of  dishes. 
Moving  two  chairs  together  with  her  foot,  she  placed  the  tray 
upon  them  and  proceeded  to  lift  the  plates. 

**  Gracious  powers,  Belinda,  take  care  what  you  are  about ! " 
cried  her  mistress ;  ^*  those  dishes  will  be  down  and  done  for,''  and 
she  started  up  to  prevent  the  calamity. 

<<  If  there  was  a  sideboard  now,"  said  Belinda  reflectively. 

"  Sideboard,  indeed  1  Where  did  you  meet  with  a  sideboard,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  Go ;  have  the  eggs  and  parsley  and  all  ready,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  had  a  mouthfid  111  come  and  make  the  omelette. 
I  thought  you'd  like  a  savoury  rather  than  a  sweet,  Eva." 

"  Tbjmk  you.  I  don't  suppose  that  even  in  my  baby  days  I  ever 
cared  for  sweets.  Your  cutlets  are  excellent.  Aunt  Tony,"  and 
silence  ensued  whilst  they  discussed  the  viands  before  them.  Then 
the  elder  lady  departed  and  soon  returned  with  an  ethereal-looking 
omelette,  which  she  divided  with  her  convive.  Though  Mrs.  Septon 
ate  slowly  and  delicately,  she  evidently  enjoyed  her  luncheon,  yet 
her  mind  seemed  preoccupied. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  nice  glass  of  wine  to  offer  you,"  said   her 
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hostess.  "  I  know  you  don't  take  ale.  Now  I  find  a  little  stout 
absolutely  necessary." 

"  I  do  not  take  wine  either,**  said  Mrs.  Repton. 

**  Well,  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  cold  water  wholesome.  Why 
do  you  persist  in  taking  it,  Eva  ?  " 

"  For  two  excellent  reasons  :  consideration  for  my  complexion, 
and  because  I  like  other  beverages  too  well." 

"  Law,  my  dear,  what  nonsense." 

'*  No,  it  is  not  nonsense ;  I  am  in  a  difficult  crisis,  and  nothing 
stronger  than  water  shall  muddle  my  brains." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  her  aunt,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
discussion,  "  that's  your  aflfair.  You  never  told  me  what  brought 
that  gentleman  here  to-day." 

"  To  make  me  what  might  be  termed  a  sporting  offer." 

"  An  offer,  my  dear !  "  laying  down  her  fork. 

"  Oh !  Tony,  Tony,  the  word  *  offer  *  only  suggests  marriage  to 
you,"  and  Mrs.  Repton  proceeded  to  repeat  the  substance  of  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Granard. 

**  Why,  Eva,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  chance.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
a  year  ain't  bad,  when  you  have  nothing  to  provide  except  a  bit 
of  dress." 

"  No ;  it  would  not  do.  I  am  much  too  round  a  woman  for  that 
square  hole.  Just  think  of  the  wild  Yorkshire  moors  (it  is  some- 
where near  them),  and  the  classes  and  the  payers  and  the 
accounts."    She  shivered  visibly.     "  No.    I  have  other  plans." 

"  I  know  how  clever  you  are,  but  can  you  stay  on  at  the  Grange  ? 
It's  all  very  well  now." 

"  I  can  stay  if  I  choose,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  stay.  I  am  work- 
ing out  a  little  scheme ;  at  present  it  does  not  look  very  promising, 
yet  I  do  not  despond." 

**  How  did  you  come  to  know  this  Mr.  Granard  ?  he  is  not  much 
in  your  line." 

"  It  is  a  long  story.  You  remember  when  I  was  at  school  at 
Dresden  ?  It  was  rather  a  miserable  time ;  a  pupil  teacher's  life 
is  not  too  blissful.  Among  my  schoolfellows  was  Claire  Granard, 
a  little  quiet,  plain,  shy  creature,  thedaughter  of  an  Indian  officer. 
At  first  I  liked  her  well  enough.    You  know  I  am  good-natured." 

Aunt  Tony  nodded. 

"  With  all  my  ability,  however — and  I  am  not  an  incapable — 
Claire  got  ahead  of  me  in  some  things ;  finally,  and  worst  of  all, 
our  drawing-master,  a  splendid-looking. Hungarian,  with  whom 
half  the  school,  myself  included,  was  in  love,  asked  me  to  grant 
him  a  private  interview.  I  managed  it  of  course,  but,  when  we 
did  meet,  the  idiot  made  me  the  confidante  of  his  respectful 
devotion  to  the  sweet  little  English  saint,  my  friend,  and  entreated 
my  good  offices.  I  soon  put  an  end  to  that.  Not  long  after  I 
found  an  engagement  in  London,  and  you  know  how  I  met  Jack : 
how  I  thought  I  had  caught  a  sporting  man  of  high  position  and 
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large  fortune !  How  was  I  tx)  know  ?  Oh !  my  God !  what  a  life  I 
had  with  that  man  !  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow  when  sober,  bat  he  was 
a  devil  when  he  was  drunk.  Then  his  last  illness ! "  She  shuddered, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Her  aunt  shook  her  head  sympa- 
thetically, then  softly  filled  and  emptied  her  glass. 

••  Well,  when  I  joined  the  Thorpes  I  found  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours were  Lord  and  Lady  de  Walden,  of  Beaumont  Royal.  I  had 
heard  of  the  brilliant  match  Claire  Granard  had  made,  and  soon 
managed  to  meet  her.  She  was  certainly  gracious,  but  cold  and 
calm  as  ever.'^ 

•*  It  was  rather  a  good  find  for  you,  I  fancy,  Eva." 
**  Well,  yes,  in  more  ways  than  one.  You  see,  Mr.  Thorpe  is  a 
new  man  in  Blankshire.  He  bought  Langford  Grange  since  he 
was  married*  Then  Miriam,  my  sister-in-law,  is  a  Bepton  all  over ; 
she  made  the  Blankshire  squires  and  squiresses  open  their  eyes 
very  considerably,  I  assure  you.  Old  Thorpe  was  not  a  bad  sort, 
but  he  never  found  favour  with  the  county ;  then  he  had  that 
severe  attack  of  gastric  fever,  and  dwindled  by  degrees  into  a 
half-silly  invalid ;  but  Miriam  never  troubled  much  about  him. 
When  Jack  died,  I  found  among  his  papers  a  lot  of  letters  tied  up 
and  labelled  ^*  correspondence  respecting  my  sister."  I  first  sent 
the  packet  to  her,  then  she  came  to  see  me  and  was  desperately 
anxious  to  know  if  I  had  read  the  letters.  I  assured  her  I  had  not, 
but  I  don't  think  she  believed  me — any  way,  she  was  very  kind 
and  liberal  and  asked  me  to  stay  with  them ;  they  were  in  town 
then.  Some  time  after,  she  suggested  that  I  might  as  well  make 
the  Grange  my  head  quarters,  and  I  have  been  there  ever  since." 
•*  I  wonder  what  was  in  those  letters  ?  " 

**  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  they  have  been  of  use  to  me.  Still 
my  life  at  the  Grange  is  uncertain  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
But  Lady  de  Walden's  notice  has  strengthened  my  position.  Then 
I  have  persuaded  Miriam  to  be  a  little  more  circumspect,  and 
am  credited  with  Iter  improvement.  At  Beaumont  Boyal,  where 
I  am  occasionally  invited,  I  was  introduced  to  Lady  de  Walden's 
brother,  Mr.  Granard,  and  as  I  had  duly  impressed  on  her  ladyship 
my  honourable  ambition  to  relieve  my  friends  from  the  cost  of  my 
maintenance,  his  reverence  promised  to  look  out  for  me.  I  had 
no  idea  he  would  be  so  prompt ;  indeed  he  took  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage this  morning.  Seriously,  I  could  not  well  leave  the 
Grange  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but,  above  all,  I  want  to  stay  there." 
**  And  no  wonder.  Why  should  not  you  gallop  about  and  show 
off  your  fine  figure  on  horseback  and  enjoy  yourself?" 

"  Enjoy  myself,"  repeated  Mrs.  Repton  with  bitter  emphasis.  "  Do 
you  believe  I  ever  enjoy  myself?  When  at  any  moment  I  may 
slip  over  the  brink  into  an  abyss  of  poverty.  When  I  never  dare 
utter  an  uncalculated  syllable.  When  I  am  for  ever  on  the  strain 
to  seize  all  possible  advantages,  and  have  to  scheme  and  strive, 
and  divine  the  foibles  of  my  associates,  that  I  may  secure  some 
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dry  place  for  the  soles  6f  my  feet,  safe  from  the  flood  of  faQure, 
which,  when  a  few  years  have  tarnished  my  looks,  will  overtake 
me."  She  spoke  with  deep-suppressed  passion  that  made  her 
Gomfortnloving  companion  move  nervously  in  her  chair  and  relieve 
her  feelings  by  a  loud  "  hem." 

**  Never  you  fear,  Eva,"  she  exclaimed  cheerfully ;  "  a  creature 
like  you  is  sure  to  succeed.  Why,  haven't  you  beauty  and  clever- 
ness and " 

A  hard  laugh  interrupted  her.  **  I  begin  to  doubt  if  they  count," 
said  Mrs.  Eepton.  "  Look  at  my  interesting  playmate,  Claire. 
She  is  small,  slight,  pale,  with  weak-looking,  straw-coloured  hair ; 
silent,  simple ;  her  father  was  poor — poor  for  his  station ;  the 
Granards  are  well  bom.  But  he  lived  on,  his  daughter  had  a 
respectable  home,  grand  relatives  trotted  her  out,  and  my  Lord 
de  Walden,  a  young  wealthy  baron  of  high  degree,  met  her  before 
he  was  biased — fell  in  love  with,  and  married  her.  Her  luck  is 
something  preternatural !  Lord  de  Walden  is  such  a  handsome 
fellow  too,  not  in  face  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  bad ;  but  a  great, 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  distinguished-looking  man — rather  red  hair 
and  complexion,  pleasure-loving,  and  full  of  life;  rides  like  a 
centaur  and  does  not  know  what  contradiction  means ;  but  a  big 
boy  after  all.      She  might  do  what  she  liked  with  him." 

«  And  doesn't  she  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  can't  find  out.  He  seemed  very  fond  of 
her,"  she  stopped  abruptly. 

**  But,  after  all,  you  have  never  told  me  what  really  keeps  you 
in  this  place,  where  you  seem  to  have  fallen  on  your  feet." 

"  Do  you  think,  Tony,  I  tell  you  everything  f  " 

"  No,  dear,  indeed  I  do  not.  Still,  what  you  choose  to  tell  me 
is  quite  safe." 

"  I  believe  that.  I  believe  you  are  very  true  to  me ;  you  are 
the  only  creature  that  has  ever  been  kind,  disinterestedly  kind, 
to  me,  and  I  will  never  forget  it,  though  I  am  a  bit  of  a  free 
lance.  Ah !  as  Becky  Sharp  says :  What  a  good  woman  I  could 
be  if  I  had  five  thousand  a  year." 

"  A  very  sensible  remark.  Who  is  the  lady,  dear  ?  I  never 
heard  you  mention  her  before." 

"  Oh,  a  woman  moving  in  the  best  society." 

*'  Well,  I  should  not  have  expected  so  much  sense  from  her.  So 
you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  what  your  plans  are." 

"  No,"  slowly  and  undecidedly.  "  Indeed  they  are  scarcely  laid 
— so  much  I  will  tell  you,  that  among  the  people  I  met  at  Beau- 
mont Boyal  is  a  certain  Stephen  Ferrars.  He  is  cousin,  first 
cousin  to  de  Walden  and  very  very  rich ;  he  rents  a  hunting  box 
between  the  Grrange  and  Beaumont  Royal.  Curiously  enough,  I 
u«ed  to  know  him  in  my  husband's  time.  They  had  some  dealings 
about  horses ;  I  think  Jack  tried  to  do  him  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
do  Stephen  Ferrars.     He  was  very  nice  to  me,  very ;  though  he  is 
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not  good-looking  and  is  not  generally  amiable  or  agreeable,  I 
liked  him ;  his  quiet  respectful  manner  was  balm  to  the  bitterness 
that  enwrapped  me,  the  self-contempt,  the  hatred  of  my  life.  I 
thought  he  rather  admired  me ;  I  was  glad  to  meet  him,  but  I  have 
no  idea  how  it  may  end.''* 

"  Well,  I  have.  If  you  make  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Ferrars  will  be 
nowhere.** 

**  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you,  but  there  is  another  ingredient 
in  the  affair  on- which  I  will  not  say  anything  at  present.  Why, 
Tony,  it  is  three  o'clock,  and  the  day  closes  so  soon  I  I  must  run 
away  and  dress.  Did  you  order  a  brougham  ?  I  cannot  knock 
about  in  cabs  such  a  day  as  this." 

'^  I  told  Belinda  to  order  one  last  night ;  but  I  really  forgot 
about  it  this  morning.  Belinda,  come  here ! "  and  a  confused 
explanation  arose. 

Finally  Mrs.  Bepton  got  all  she  wanted,  accomplishing  a  large 
amoant  of  shopping,  and  she  wound  up  the  day  by  treating  her 
attached  and  sympathetic  aunt  to  the  (hress  circle  at  the  Lyceum  ; 
where  that  kindly  woman  enjoyed  shedding  copious  tears  over  the 
griefs  of  Olivia,  and  Mrs.  Bepton  was  saved  by  her  preoccupation 
from  being  drawn  into  any  talk  about  her  plans. 

The  next  day  she  left  town  in  time  to  reach  the  Orange  as  the 
dressing  bell  rang. 


CHAPTEB    II. 


A  FEW  days  later  October  presented  a  less  lugubrious  aspect  in  the 
charming  coquettish  city  by  the  Seine.  There  was  even  a  brief 
spell  of  mid-day  sun,  which  poured  cheerfully  into  a  comfortable 
bedroom,  au  second^  in  a  quiet  street  opening  from  the  Champs 
Elys^s.  If  the  furniture  had  lost  its  pristine  freshness,  it  was 
clean  and  well  preserved,  and  the  only  indication  of  a  sleeping 
apartment  was  a  large  b^,  the  lace  and  satin  draperies  of  which 
made  it  highly  ornamental ;  otherwise,  large  easy  chairs,  a  console 
and  writing  and  other  tables,  vases  of  artificial  flowers  on  the  velvet- 
covered  mantelpiece,  and  others  real  and  delicately  scented,  from 
the  hot-house,  ^ave  it  the  air  of  a  saXon. 

In  a  chaise  Umgv^,  his  feet  reposing  on  a  hassock  and  care- 
fully covered  with  a  fur  rug,  reclined  an  elderly  gentleman  fast 
asleep.  He  was  an  aristocratic-looking  man,  with  white  hair  and 
moustaches.  On  his  head  was  a  velvet  cap,  and  beside  him  a 
small  table,  on  which  stood  lemons,  a  carafe  of  water,  a  medicine 
bottle,  the  etceteras  of  carefully  tended  sickness. 

The  invalid  was  not  alone.  On  a  low  seat  near  the  window  sat 
a  young  lady  in  black,  a  pale,  girlishrlooking  woman  with  fair 
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hair,  mosfc  simply  dressed.  She  held  some  knitting  in  her  lap, 
but  she  was  not  using  her  needles ;  she  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
something  like  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  the  old 
man. 

While  she  looked,  one  of  the  various  doors  opening  from  the 
room  was  moved  very  softly,  and  a  stout  pleasant-looking  woman 
in  a  white  cap  and  large  white  apron  entered  noiselessly  and 
came  close  to  the  watcher. 

**  Madame,"  she  whispered  in  French,  **  Monsieur  your  husband 
is  arrived.    He  awaits  you  in  the  aaUm/^ 

The  pale  face  of  her  hearer  flushed  a  delicate  pink,  and  she 
started  to  her  feet.  One  could  see  the  pulse  in  her  throat  quiver- 
ing. 

"You  will  stay,  my  good  Marie?  Stay  with  him.  He  has 
been  sleeping  so  tranquilly.  I  will  come  back  soon — very  soon," 
she  said,  and  glided  swiftly  away. 

**  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  French  servant,  or  nurse,  looking  after  her 
and  then  stooping  to  pick  up  the  knitting,  which  had  been  dropped 
and  forgotten.  "  The  husband  is  perhaps  still  a  lover,  and  her 
*  soon '  will  be  far  oflF."  So  saying,  she  resumed  the  seat  just 
vacated  and  began  to  ply  the  needles  busily. 

Meantime  the  young  wife  sped  along  the  corridor  to  a  drawing- 
room  at  the  further  end,  entering  which  she  paused  and  looked 
round,  for  it  seemed  empty ;  then  catching  sight  of  a  booted  foot 
thrust  forward  from  a  chair,  standing  with  its  back  towards  her, 
she  cried  joyously,  "  Guy !  my  own  dear  Guy  I  "  and  darted 
forward. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  a  man  sprang  up  and  came  towards 
her ;  a  tall  distinguished-looking  man,  of  any  age  from  thirty  to 
forty,  with  a  dark  rugged  face,  a  large  strong  jaw  and  keen  deep- 
set  black  eyes. 

"  I  am  infinitely  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  he  said  with  a  smile 
which  improved  his  countenance  and  showed  his  even  white  teeth, 
and  he  took  her  hand. 

She  turned  deadly  white,  and  trembled  so  perceptibly  that  her 
visitor  laid  his  other  hand  over  hers,  as  if  to  steady  her  as  she 
cried,  **  Oh !  where  is  he  ?  Why  did  he  not  come  ?  He  is  not 
ill — ^he  is  not " 

"  My  dear  cousin,  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  de 
Walden  ;  but  you  know  what  a  nuisance  that  agent  of  his  makes 
himself,  with  leases  and  repairs  and  demands  for  improvements, 
&c.  It  would  have  been  diflScult  for  de  Walden  to  get  away  just 
now,  so  he  sent  a  very  insufficient  substitute — myself." 

**  Yes.  Oh,  I  am  very  ungracious,  Stephen ;  you  are  always 
kind  and  good  to  me;  but  she,  Marie,  said  ^my  husband'  was 
waiting  for  me,  and — and — I  could  not  help  being  a  little  disap- 
pointed.   You  will  forgive  and  understand  me,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  do.     I  always  understand  you,  Claire,"  letting  her  hand  f^o 
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and  drawing  forward  a  chair  into  which  she  dropped,  rather  than 
sat  down. 

**But  it  is  so  strange  that  Guy  should  have  sent  you^"  she 
persisted.  **Wa8  it  so  i;ery  important — such  pressing  business 
that  he  covM  not  get  away  ?  Even  then — I  could  have  waited  a 
little.  I  said  my  father  was  so  much  better  that  I  could  leave 
next  week,  perhaps." 

**  Well,  you  see,  I  suppose  de  Walden  is  in  a  hurry  to  have  you 
home  again.  You  have  been  too  long  away,  my  dear  Claire.  It 
is  not  wise  to  let  your  husband  find  he  can  do  without  you,**  and  he 
laughed  a  little  harshly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Stephen  ?  If  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  me 
back,  he  has  not  found  out  he  can  do  without  me.  I  thought, 
too,  that  we  might  ^  do '  Paris  a  little  together.  Gruy  does  not 
know  Paris  well,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  Paris." 

"  /  shall  be  very  happy  to  *  do '  the  fair  city  with  you,  to  any 
extent — ^and  I  know  it  well." 

But  Lady  de  Walden  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  she  was  think- 
ing hard,  struggling  for  self-control,  and  half  ashamed  of  her  own 
emotions. 

That  her  husband  should  delegate  the  task  of  escorting  her 
home  to  any  one  else  seemed  incomprehensible,  but  she  must  not 
be  silly,  she  must  not  elevate  some  molehill  of  accident  into  a 
mountain  of  misfortune,  and  if  he  were  so  anxious  for  her  presence 
as  to  send  a  deputy  to  fetch  her,  the  sooner  she  went  to  him  the 
better. 

When  she  was  quite  sure  of  her  voice,  she  said,  "  But  you  have 
not  told  me  how  my  boy  is.  What  ages  it  seems  since  I  saw 
him!** 

^  Oh !  Q-erald.  He  is  very  flourishing,  and  sits  his  pony  like  a 
man  already.  He  asked  me  when  ^mother  was  coming  back'  as 
I  was  bidding  him  good-bye." 

**  My  boy !  my  dear  one !     Is  he  much  with  his  father  ?  " 

'^  No.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  season  so  far,  and  de  Walden 
has  hunted  three  or  four  times  a  week  steadily.  I  was  out  pretty 
often,  and  we  are  all  fascinated  with  your  fair  Mend  Mrs.  Repton, 
who  can  ride.  You  know  how  I  hate  to  see  women  in  the  field, 
what  a  nuisance  I  consider  them ;  well,  really,  she  is  so  thoroughly 
at  home  and  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  that  she's  not  a  bit  in  the 
way.*' 

**  Indeed,  she  always  was  very  brave.  I  wish  I  could  ride  to 
hounds,  Stephen,"  a  little  wistfully. 

"  Never  dream  of  it,"  he  exclaimed*  "  To  see  you  galloping 
across  ploughed  fields  and  flying  over  fences  would  be  utter 
desecration." 

"Still,  I  think  Guy  might  like  to  have  me  with  him." 

"  Not  he.  I  mean — that  he  likes  to  think  of  the — the  refine- 
ment which  distinguishes  you  from  other  women." 
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^' Refinement !  no,  cowardice,"  shaking  her  head.  <*I  know 
plenty  of  charming  women  who  hunt,  and  I  should  hunt  last 
enough  if  I  had  practice  and  nerve.** 

^^I  prefer  you  as  you  are;  and  now,  tell  me  about  General 
Granard.*' 

**  He  has  made  a  wonderful  recovery ;  at  one  time  he  was  in 
great  danger,  now  the  doctor  hopes  that  in  ten  days  or  so  he  will 
be  able  to  travel.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  him  settled  in  his  own 
abode  before  I  leave  him,  so  perhaps,  if  Guy  does  not  mind 
waiting  a  little,  he  might  have  finished  with  those  tiresome  leases 
and  things  and  come  for  me  himself.  Of  course  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  keep  you  here  all  that  time,  when  you  must  be  longing  for 
*  hound  and  horn.' " 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stay,  I  assure  you,  if  you  will  only 
make  use  of  me ;  and  you  must  remember  that  although  Hawkins 
and  his  leases  may  be  cleared  off,  the  attraction  of  hound  and  horn 
remains  for  de  Walden.** 

"Ah!  yes,  but  mere  amusement  would  not  keep  Guy,'*  said 
Lady  de  Walden  with  a  smile  of  tender  certainty. 

"  Well,,  perhaps  not ;  at  all  events  I  am  here,  at  your  service,  for 
as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  you  like.  In  my  opinion,  the  sooner 
you  start  the  better ;  you  are  looking  ill  and  worn :  forgive  a  kins- 
man's plain  speaking.  You  want  air  and  exercise.  Suppose  you 
put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  out  with  me  ?  We  will  drive  to  the 
Bois,  take  a  brisk  walk  and  return  before  your  father  can  miss  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  **  He  never  likes  me  to  be  away  from  his 
side,  yet  I  can  see  he  is  trjring  to  make  up  his  mind  to  send  me 
home — and  I  long  to  be  there.  However,  I  will  go  and  see  if  he 
can  spare  me.  I  think  I  should  enjoy  a  drive  or  walk  with^  you, 
Stephen." 

"  Thank  you.  You  can  talk  about  de  Walden  and  the  boy  all 
the  time  if  you  like." 

**  I  am  not  quite  so  unreasonable.      You  would  be  bored." 

•*  I  confess  the  subject  (for  me)  is  7wt  inexhaustible." 

"  You  are  always  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  Stephen." 

"  That  means  I  am  anything  but  agreeable.  Never  mind.  Tell 
me,  how  did  the  general  manage  to  bring  on  this  attack  of  bron- 
chitis?" 

**By  rare  imprudence.  His  old  iriend.  Sir  Frederic  Carey, 
offered  to  join  him  in  an  excursion  to  Switzerland.  (He  always 
takes  an  autumnal  trip,  you  know.)  Sir  Frederic  is  younger  and 
stronger  than  my  father,  and  induced  him  to  walk  too  much ;  and 
one  day,  when  very  hot  and  tired,  they  crossed  the  Lake  at  Thun, 
and  a  shower  came  on.  My  father  took  cold,  and,  feeling  ill,  he 
hurried  home*  When  he  arrived  here  he  was  too  ill  to  go  further, 
aud  sent  for  me.    That  is  more  than  five  weeks  ago." 

^<  More  than  six  weeks  ago,  you  mean.  Quite  long  enough  to 
have  deserted  your  husband." 
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**  My  dear  Stephen,  do  not  be  more  disagreeable  than  yon  can 
"help.    I  will  go  and  see  if  my  father  can  spare  me." 

"  My  dear  Claire,  yours  is  a  system  which  develops  tyrants.  I 
tremble  to  think  of  de  Walden's  future  under  your  influence." 

^You  need  not  fear  for  him,"  she  returned  as  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Is  this  boundless  trust  a  goodly  gift  ?  "  asked  Stephen  Ferrars 
of  himself  when  he  was  alone.  ^^I  trow  not."  He  paced  once 
slowly  to  and  firo.  **  She  is  no  beauty,"  he  mused ;  "  that  pale 
alight  girlish  creature.    What  is  the  secret  of  her  charm  ?  " 

For  Mrs.  Septon's  description  of  her  friend  was  at  once  false  and. 
true.  She  had  no  regular  beauty.  Of  barely  middle  stature,  her 
slim  willowy  figure  gave  the  idea  of  greater  height.  She  was  colour- 
less. Yet  the  delicate  fairness  of  her  skin  looked  perfectly  healthy. 
Her  mouth  had  something  of  apathetic  curve,  and  the  lips,  though 
soft  and  sensitive,  were  not  full.  Her  eyes  were  really  of  a  li^t 
clear  grey,  very  steady  and  thoughtful,  but  so  well  shaded  by  black 
lashes  that  most  people  considered  the  eyes  themselves  dark.  Her 
great  beauty  was  her  hair — fine,  long,  abundant  fair  hair;  not 
colourless  iair  hair,  but  reflecting  the  light  in  red  golden  gleams 
that  gave  a  sort  of  glory  to  her  smaU  classic  head.  Her  long 
tresses  were  usually  twisted  in  a  roll  from  the  nuque  to  the 
crown,  where  a  dark  tortoiseshell  comb  upheld  the  weight  of  the 
rich  coils.  Her  voice  was  very  musical,  but  not  without  its  com- 
manding tones ;  and  her  manner,  languidly  gentle  as  it  was, 
could  be  deeply  earnest  at  times. 

Her  dress  had  of  late  always  been  black,  for  some  eighteen 
months  before  she  had  lost  a  sweet  baby  girl,  and  she  was  but 
slowly  recovering  from  this  bitter  grief.  There  was  a  wonderful  but 
perfectly  refined  simplicity  about  her  manner,  her  dress,  her  tastes  ; 
yet  the  young  Baroness  de  Walden  was  sought  and  admired  by  the 
most  worldly  and  brilliant  of  society  during  her  brief  visits  to 
London  in  the  season,  for  her  husband  was  a  thorough-going 
country  gentleman,  devoted  to  field  sports  and  enjoying  the  excite- 
ment of  every  game  which  was  flavoured  with  a  spice  of  danger. 

A  more  exquisitely  happy  life  no  woman  could  have  known  till 
the  first  breath  of  sorrow  chilled  and  darkened  its  surface  when  she 
lost  her  little  daughter.  This  grief  bent  her  to  the  ground.  She 
seemed  for  awhile  to  lose  her  interest  in  all  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, even  in  those  which  she  shared  with  her  husband. 

For  several  months  she  moped  and  mourned,  until  serious  re- 
monstrance from  her  brother  woke  her  from  her  sad  lethargy,  and 
•  she  made  a  languid  attempt  to  take  up  her  former  habits  of  out- 
door occupations  and  keen  interest  in  her  husband's  tenantry. 

Ferrars  stood  staring  vacantly  through  the  window  in  deep 
thought ;  how  long  he  did  not  know,  for  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
where  he  stood,  until  the  door,  reopening  to  admit  Lady  de  Walden, 
roused  him. 
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**  My  father  is  awake  and  would  like  to  see  you,^*  she  said. 
**  Then  I  will  go  out  with  you.  I  feel  I  should  enjoy  the  air." 
Ferrars  followed  her  to  the  invalid's  room. 

Greneral  Granard  was  sitting  upright  in  his  chair  and  seemed 
quite  alert :  a  handsome  man  of  perhaps  sixty-five,  though  looking 
wan  and  worn  from  the  effect  of  illness. 

"  Delighted  to  find  you  so  nearly  yourself  again,  general,"  said 
Ferrars  cordially.  *'  1  expected  to  see  something  of  a  wreck,  but  I 
protest  you  look  as  young  as  ever." 

"  Not  quite,  my  dear  boy,  not  quite,"  shaking  hands  with  hina 
feebly ;  "  but  I  hope  to  totter  on  for  a  few  years  longer.  As  long 
as  I  can  be  of  use  to  any  one,  I  am  content  to  stay  here  below. 
Very  glad  to  see  you,  Ferrars.  So  you  have  come  to  carry  oflF  the 
best  little  nurse  any  old  fellow  could  have.  Why  couldn't  that  lazy 
husband  of  hers  come  for  her  himself  ?  Too  much  engrossed  by 
business  and  sport,  eh  ?  Ah !  you  young  men  are  not  the  preux 
chevaliers  we  were  in  my  day.  Sport  and  money-making  and 
anything  diverts  you  from  your  devoir  to  your  wives  and  lady- 
loves." 

**  I  do  not  think  money-making  interferes  much  with  de 
Walden's  devotion  to  his  wife,"  returned  Ferrars  laughing.  "  How- 
ever, I  am  here  to  do  Claire's  bidding,  and  escort  her  home  as 
soon  as  you  can  spare  her." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  let  her  go  sooner  or  later ;  but  I  should  like 
het  to  wait  until  I  am  able  to  travel  too.  I  am  sure  de  Walden 
will  see  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  take  my  dear  child  from  me 
before  I  am  settled  in  my  own  den,  where,  if  I  am  lonely,  I  am  at 
least  comfortable." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  de  Walden  would  never  be  guilty  of 
anything  so  brutal ;  besides  Claire  would  not  hear  of  it  and  you 
will  be  quite  *  fit '  in  a  few  days." 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  a  sound  constitution,  an  unusually  sound  con- 
stitution. There's  Carey,  who  looks  on  me  as  an  old  fogey  and 
rushes  about  from  post  to  pillar ;  1  doubt  if  he'd  have  come  out  of 
such  a  bru^h  as  I  have  had  with  the  last  enemy  under  such  flying 
colours  as  I  sport.  No,  there's  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.  Well,  I 
am  sure  you  are  an  excellent  fellow  to  come  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  hunting  season  to  play  the  good  Samaritan.  You  just  make 
yourself  comfortable  here  for  a  few  days  till  J  get  leave  to  travel 
and  then  you'll  be  a  great  help  to  me  and  to  Claire  on  the 
journey." 

"  Very  well,  general.     I  am  quite  at  your  disposition." 

**  Claire  says  you  want  her  to  go  out.  I  don't  mind.  You  can 
tell  me  the  news  while  she  puts  on  her  bonnet.  The  last  thing  I 
heard  before  I  was  laid  up,  was  that  Thurston  had  been  black- 
balled at  the  United  Service  Club.  What  is  the  truth  of  the 
story  ?  "  And  Ferrars,  acknowledging  his  ignorance  of  elderly 
club  politics,  plunged  into  as  much  "  great  Babylon  "  gossip  as  he 
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could  remember,  exerting  himself  to  amuse  and  cheer  the  invalid 
with  an  amount  of  kincUy  effort  of  which  few  of  his  associaies 
would  have  thought  Stephen  Ferrars  capable. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  not  long  in  making  her  toilette,  and  having 
left  Madame  Marie  in  charge,  and  all  possible  comforts  at  hand 
should  the  patient  need  them,  she  set  forth  with  her  husband's 
kinsman  to  enjoy  the  air  irom  which  she  had  been  so  long 
debarred* 

**  Are  you  well  wmpped  up  ? "  asked  Ferrars  as  they  sallied 
forth.  **lf  so,  we  will  take  one  of  those  little  open  carriages. 
You  will  enjoy  it  more  than  being  shut  up." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  ever  so  much  more.  How  delicious  the  air  is. 
There's  just  a  touch  of  crisp  frost  in  it  that  braces  one  delight- 
fully. I  know  exactly  how  Beaumont  Woods  are  looking,  and 
that  beautiful  crimson  creeper  on  the  west  front.    Oh !   how  I 

should  enjoy  being  out  of  doors  once  more  if "    She  stopped 

abruptly. 

"/Tigrrofe/*'  exclaimed.  Ferrars  with  a  short  laugh.  "If  de 
Walden  were  here  instead  of  your  present  devoted  slave  ?  " 

**  Do  forgive  me,  Stephen.  Of  course  I  would  prefer  Guy  to  any 
one,  but  o^ter  him  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  with  you." 

"  A  long  way  after  him,  I  suspect,"  returned  Ferrars  smiling 
as  he  hailed  a  fiacre. 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  us  measure  distances,  Stephen.  I  am  going 
t^  be  happy  and  to  get  quite  strong  and  well  and  bright 
before  I  return  home,  or  my  extra  pale  cheeks  will  frighten 
Guy." 

**  A  sound  conclusion,"  returned  Ferrars  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  carriage.  "  Au  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  des  Acacias,"  to 
the  driver,  as  he  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  leading  the  con- 
versation to  her  home,  her  boy,  and  the  subjects  connected  there- 
with, he  manacled  to  interest  and  amuse  her  during  their 
expedition,  watehing  carefully  that  she  should  not  allow  the  fur 
to  fall  from  her  throat  or  her  cloak  to  become  unclasped,  and 
lavishing  small  thoughtful  attentions  upon  her  with  the  grave  care 
of  an  elder  brother.  But  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  Lady  de 
Walden  was  soon  weary  from  her  unwonted  exertion,  so  they  drove 
homewards.  The  air  and  movement  restored  her  natural  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  and  the  sense  of  bitter  disappointment  which  had 
stung  her  a  couple  of  hours  before  now  seemed  foolishly  exaggerated 
as  she  endeavoured  by  animation  and  sympathetic  talk  to  atone 
to  Ferrars  for  the  ungraciousness  of  which  her  conscience  accused 
her. 

As  they  passed  the  Barridre  de  I'fitoile  silence  succeeded  tho 
laugh  which  Ferrars  had  evoked  by  a  droll  anecdote.  When 
following  a  probably  unconscious  train  of  thought.  Lady  de 
Walden  exclaimed,  "  And  Mrs.  Bepton  is  still  staying  on  at  the 
Grange?" 
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"  She  is,  and  I  must  say  she  seems  to  be  imparting  some  sense 
to  that  simpering  idiot,  Mrs.  Thorpe." 

^^  I  cannot  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  abode  for  her." 

"  Far  from  it.  But  then  it  is  a  choice  between  the  Thorpes' 
roof  and  no  roof  at  all.  Besides,  there  is  some  chance  of  her 
picking  np  a  husband  at  the  G-range.  I  fancy  if  she  had  even 
twopence-halfpenny  a  week  to  live  on  she  would  forswear  matri- 
mony after  the  experience  she  had  of  it.  The  late  liamented 
Kepton  was  a  brute." 

i"  Poor  Mrs.  Repton.  What  a  destiny !  But,  Stephen,  I  don't 
like  to  hear  you  speak  so  scornfully  of  her." 

^^  I  do  not  speak  scornfully  of  her.  I  admire  her  very  much. 
When  I  first  met  her  she  had  not  long  been  married,  and  I  was 
considerably  smitten,  only  I  was  always  far  too  virtuous  a  fellow  to 
cast  sheep's  eyes  at  my  neighbour's  wife.  Then  her  interesting 
husband  very  nearly  did  me  about  a  horse,  so  I  took  the  hint  and 
sheered  off.    I  didn't  know  you  were  fond  of  her." 

"Bvit  I  am  not,  though  I  like  her  better  now  than  I  used. 
When  we  were  at  school  together  some  of  the  girls  were  quite 
fond  of  her.  She  was  rather  good-natured,  but  I  felt  she  did  not 
like  me^  and  that  is  an  impression  which  checks  one's  own  liking. 
Now  I  am  sorry  for  her,  and  she  is  so  handsome." 

Ferrars  looked  very  steadily  at  his  companion  with  a  curious, 
questioning  expression. 

^  Then  I  think  she  likes  you^  Stephen ;  she  always  seems  to 
brighten  when  you  begin  to  talk  to  her,  so  you  ought  not  to  be 
unkind." 

"  Likes  me  ! "  repeated  Ferrars  with  his  hard  laugh ;  "  she  likes 
me  very  much.     She  would  marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  asked  her." 

"  Stephen,  you  make  me  blush  for  you.  How  can  you  speak  of 
a  lady  in  such  a  way  ?  " 

"Why  not?  I  mean  nothing  derogatory  to  her.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  she  is  wildly  devoted  to  me.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  were  I  dead  and  in  my  grave,  and  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry 
reigning  in  my  stead,  she  would  marry  any  one  of  the  three  quite 
as  willingly." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  know  how  disagreeable  you  are  when  you 
adopt  that  tone  of  imitation  cynicism,  for  if  it  were  real  I  could 
not  like  you  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  deserve  your  castigation.  I  do  not  see  what 
Mrs.  Repton  can  do  except  to  land  a  big  fish :  she  cannot  dig ;  to 
beg,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  she  is 
ashamed. 

"  No ;  there  you  are  wrong.  Mrs.  Repton  is  anxious  to  dig,  for 
when  I  suggested  that  my  brother  should  try  to  find  some  suitable 
employment  for  her  she  was  so  grateful." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  time  will  show.  At  all  events,  she  is  a  handsome, 
agreeable   woman,  with  lots  of  pluck,  or  she  never  could  have 
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lived  throagh  her  married  life*  And,  for  my  part,  I  wish  her 
success  and  a  good  find — ^poverty  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  a 
pleasure-loving,  luxurious  woman  like  your  fair  friend.  I  don't 
blame  her  for  trying  to  *  better  herself/  as  the  servants  say/' 

*'  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  dreadful  to  be  really  poor.  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  feel  enough  for  others ;  I  am  so  happy  and  well  off  myself. 
But  to  make  of  marriage  a  mere  means  for  living  well  and  luxuri- 
ously is — ^shamefril." 

*^  I  don't  see  it.    What  the  deuce  is  a  penniless  woman  to  do  ?  " 

This  question  brought  them  to  G-eneral  G-ranard's  residence, 
and  as  the  carriage  stopped  a  young  lady  came  out  from  the  porte 
oochdre. 

**  Oh,  Lilly,  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  you.  Will  you  not  come 
back  with  me  ?  "  cried  Lady  de  Walden. 

**  Thank  you,  I  cannot ;  I  have  divers  places  to  go  to.  I  have 
left  a  few  flowers  for  the  general,  and  if  I  may  look  in  to-morrow 
evening  I  should  be  so  glad.    I  want  a  little  advice  from  you." 

"  Very  well,  dear,  to-morrow  at  seven.'* 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  the  girl  walked  swiftly  away. 

^*  WhLo  is  she  in  the  name  of  all  that's  eccentric  ? "  asked 
Ferrars.  His  question  was  not  unnatural,  for  the  young  lady  was 
rather  remarkable.  She  had  a  garment  of  dark  blue  serge,  which 
fell  in  pleats  from  her  neck  to  her  heels  behind.  A  piece  of  the 
stuff  was  folded  on  her  left  shoulder  and  draped  across  the  front  to 
the  right  side,  leaving  an  underskirt  of  red  cashmere  visible ;  a 
good  deal  of  fuzzy  dark  hair  escaped  from  a  baggy  head  gear  of 
blue  velvet  gathered  into  a  band  of  gold  braid,  which  gleamed 
among  the  curly  locks  which  rebelled  against  its  pressure ;  below 
was  a  rather  piquant  retroueaSe  face,  very  pale,  but  smiling  as  she 
spoke  and  brightened  by  a  pair  of  soft  dark  eyes  of  no  particular 
colour. 

'^  Democracy  must  have  changed  the  taste  of  the  Parisians,  or 
she  would  be  mobbed." 

**  These  Parisians  have  improved  in  manners,"  returned  Lady  de 
Walden  ;  *^  and  habit  has  accustomed  them  to  the  curious  fashions 
of  English  and  American  artists.  That  young  lady  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  She  is  terribly  poor,  yet,  Stephen,  I  do  not  think 
the  wealth  of  an  empire  would  tempt  her  to  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  love." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that,  Claire  ?  " 

•*  I  am  sure." 

CHAPTER    IIL 

HOME. 

Having  once  surmounted  the  danger  of  his  illness,  General 
Granard  made  rapid  progress  and  grew  quite  eager  to  be  settled 

'       h2 
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in  his  own  quarters,  a  small,  prettily-decorated  flat  in  a  new 
Queen  Anne  style  of  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ken- 
sington Gore.  Here,  with  the  help  of  a  severe  elderly  cook,  and 
an  ex-corporal,  formerly  of  his  own  regiment,  now  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  body-servant,  the  general  made  a  very  comfortable  home. 
Within  a  shilling  fare  of  his  club  and  easy  reach  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  when  he  wished  to  bask  in  the  spring  sunshine 
with  one  or  two  acquaintances  among  his  fellow  locataireSy  who 
formed  a  whist  party  in  the  winter  evenings,  amply  supplied  with 
the  products  of  the  Beaumont  Royal  flower  and  fruit  gardens, 
its  preserves  and  moors,  the  veteran  led  a  tranquil  and  honoured 
existence  in  the  happy  halls  of  ^'  The  Palace  Alansions."  Both 
his  children  provided  for,  no  cares  disturbed  the  evening  of  his 
life.  Moreover,  he  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
all  the  prosperity  which  gathered  round  his  declining  years  was 
amply  deserved — the  reward  of  exceptional  merit. 

He  had  begun  life  with  little  beyond  his  commission,  but  his 
good  looks  and  pleasant  manners  won  him  a  pretty  wife  with  a 
tolerable  fortune,  who  thought  herself  the  luckiest  of  women,  and 
never  disobliged  her  admirable  husband  till  cholera  proved  too 
much  for  her  and  she  was  compelled  to  leave  her  little  daughter 
on  his  hands  before  she  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Female  friends,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  interesting 
widower,  and  relieved  him  from  the  woeful  care  of  "  a  mitherless 
bairn.'* 

So  Claire  was  looked  after  and  finally  sent  to  the  German 
establishment,  where  she  made  Mrs.  Septon's  acquaintance. 

When  the  general  got  his  rank  and  returned  from  India,  he 
foimd  a  sweet  companionable  daughter.  By  no  means  pretty 
according  to  his  ideas,  but  *'  a  gentlewoman,  sir  !  a  gentlewoman 
right  through,"  as  he  explained  to  his  friend,  §ir  Frederic 
Carey. 

Pretty  or  not,  Claire  Granard,  the  second  year  after  her  father's 
return,  met  Lord  de  Walden.  He  was  the  match  of  the  season — 
young,  wealthy,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  line,  and  entirely 
his  own  master.  Something  —  heaven  only  knows  what  —  in 
Claire  touched  "the  electric  chain  with  which  we  are  darkly 
bound."  He  fell  passionately  in  love,  and  after  a  few  months  of 
very  ardent  wooing  the  pair  were  united  at  the  ripe  ages  of  . 
eighteen  and  twenty-six. 

"  Most  extraordinary  thing,  sir !  "  the  general  used  to  observe 
to  his  special  friends.  "  He  might  have  had  the  pick  of  England 
— indeed,  I  might  say  of  Europe — yet  de  Walden  takes  to  my 
little  girl — an  angel,  sir !  an  angel  of  goodness — but  nothing  to 
look  at — not  a  patch  upon  her  poor  mother  at  the  same  age." 

From  the  date  of  this  happy  union  the  general  was  in  clover. 
The  income  which  barely  sufficed  for  his  needs  when  he  had  a 
daughter  requiring  dre^s  and  some  social  chances,  was  ample  now 
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that  he  was  alone ;  while  the  reflected  glories  of  his  son-in-law's 
rank  encircled  him  with  a  halo  of  distinction. 

Ten  days  after  the  appearance  of  Ferrars  on  the  scene,  the 
doctor  gave  his  permission  to  prepare  for  the  jonmey. 

During  this  time  Lady  de  Walden  found  her  husband's  kins- 
man a  great  help  in  many  ways.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  her 
errands — to  walk  with  her,  drive  with  her,  do  anything  and  every- 
thing for  her  in  a  quiet  matter-of-course  way  that  made  her 
accept  it  all  very  much  as  if  he  were  an  unprofitable  servant  who 
only  did  his  duty. 

Latterly,  General  Granard  was  able  to  put  off  his  invalid  habits 
and  dine  with  his  daughter  at  six  o'clock,  at  which  meal  Ferrars 
often  joined  them,  remaining  for  a  little  confidential  talk  with 
Lady  de  Walden  after  the  old  man  had  retired  for  the  night. 
Sometimes  Ferrars  dined  with  acquaintances  whom  he  encountered 
at  his  hotel,  but  he  rarely  failed  to  look  in  afterwards  at  the  Sue 

de  G ,  to  ask  for  the  general,  to  ascertain  what  Claire's  plans 

were  for  the  morrow. 

In  her  private  salon  at  the  pension  where  General  Granard  had 
taken  up  his  abode  before  his  illness  had  declared  itself,  Lady  de 
Walden  was  engaged  in  some  elaborate  fancy  work  one  wild 
blustering  evening  after  her  father  had  retired. 

She  was  not  alone ;  at  the  other  side  of  the  work-table  sat  the 
same  young  lady  who  had  left  flowers  for  the  invalid  the  day 
Ferrars  arrived.  She  had  evidently  paid  some  attention  to  her 
toilette,  for  she  wore  a  white  muslin  polonaise  over  a  black 
alpaca  skirt;  she  had  a  black  sash  and  a  few  blossoms  of  red 
geraniums  at  her  throat,  while  Ker  hair,  which  she  wore  short, 
was  divided  on  her  brow  and  brushed  back  in  a  little  less  tangled 
condition  than  usual. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  her 
hands  clasped  round  her  knee. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  very  wicked  to  rejoice  in  what  causes  suffering 
to  others,"  she  said  at  length ;  **  but  the  general's  illness  has  been 
a  bit  of  luck  for  me.  I  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing  you  nearly 
every  day ;  if  he  had  not  been  ill,  you  would  have  been  away  in 
England  and  have  forgotten  my  existence." 

*•  Nonsense,  Lilly !     Do  I  ever  forget  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  not  in  essential  things,  though  you  do  not  care  for 
me  as  I  care  for  you.  But  I  am  unreasonable.  You  have  your 
husband,  your  father,  your  boy  to  love,  and  I  have  no  one — no  one 
except  yourself." 

**  Why,  Lill,you  told  me  you  had  many  kind  friends." 

"  Yes,  I  have — ^then  they  are  outside  friends.  I  can  tell  every 
thought  of  my  heart  to  you.  I  wish  you  had  not  married  Lord  de 
Walden — it  seems  to  put  you  so  far  away.  There,  I  am  unreason- 
able ;  I  know  it.  I  have  felt  so  cross  ever  since  that  Mr.  Ferrars 
came  " 
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"  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  vex  you  ?  " 

*^  He — he  has  existed/'  cried  Lillian  and  laughed  naturally  and 
frankly.  "  He  is  always  here,  and  I  cannot  talk  comfortably  to 
you  when  he  is  by;  and  he  wishes  me  anywhere — in  the  Red 
Sea  or  in  a  hotter  place.  Oh,  I  know  it.  I  am  not  particularly 
glad  when  Lord  de  Walden  is  with  you,  but  he  is  always  kind  and 
good-humoured." 

"  Yes,  he  is  so  bright  and  generous,"  remarked  Lady  de  Walden 
musingly.  "  But  tell  me,  Lilly,"  she  resumed  after  a  moment's 
pause,  ^^  is  that  Australian  lady  with  whom  you  live  not  kind  and 
friendly?" 

"  She  is,  indeed  she  is ;  but  we  are  so  very  diflferent  in  many 
ways  that  I  cannot  confide  in  her  quite.  Then  I  have  only  lived 
with  her  for  six  months." 

"  She  seems  to  me,  from  what  you  say,  a  clever,  bright  woman." 

"  Yes,  most  interesting  and  amusing — only  she  is  not  you  !  " 

Lady  de  Walden  laughed. 

"That  is  undeniable.  Well,  Lillie,  when  the  holiday  time 
comes  you  must  pay  me  a  long  visit — and  paint  my  picture,  and 
Gerald's,  and  immortalize  the  beauties  of  Beaumont  Royal.  It  is 
full  of  beauty  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  it.  I  pine  to  return 
there." 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  should  like  to  visit  you— I  should  not  feel  at 
home  in  a  house  like  that.     And  then  my  dress " 

"  That  can  easily  be  arranged.  I  think  you  would  enjoy  a  stay 
with  us." 

"  With  you — ^yes — if  I  might  establish  myself  in  one  of  your 
keepers'  lodges,  and  wear  "  hodden  grey"  morning  and  noon  ;  but 
for  the  life  of  a  grand  seigneur  I  am  quite  unfit." 

"  We  shall  see,"  began  Lady  de  Walden,  when  Stephen  Ferrars 
walked  in  unannounced. 

"  You  are  late,  Stephen,"  said  Lady  de  Walden ;  "  what  has 
become  of  you  all  day  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  on  duty.  I  met  Felton — the  curate,  you  know, 
at  Edenborough.  He  wanted  some  information  I  was  able  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  Unusual  period  of  the  year 
to  meet  wandering  curates.  And  what  does  the  doctor  say  as  to 
the  journey  ?  " 

**  Oh,  thank  heaven !  we  may  travel  on  Thursday  unless  the 
weather  is  very  stormy." 

"  That's  well,"  and  he  fell  into  thought,  having  duly  recognized 
Lady  de  Walden's  guest. 

**  Did  Mr.  Felton  mention  any  Edenborough  news  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  that  is — Beaumont  Royal  is  flourishing,  and  its  masters, 
present  and  future,  well." 

"  It  is  late.  Lady  de  Walden ;  I  must  say  good-*night."- 

^'Franpois  will  get  you  a  jiacrti^  returned  Claire;  "ling, 
Stephen,  please — and  wrap  yourself  up  well,  Lilly.     I  will  pay 
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you  a  visit  to-morrow  and  bring  Mr.  Ferrart  with  me.     He  is  a 
great  connoisseur/' 

Lady  de  Walden  went  to  the  door  with  her  young  friend  and 
kissed  her  affectionately^  charging  the  waiter  who  came  at  her 
summons  to  see  the  lady  had  a  steady  driver. 

"  What  a  sensible  young  woman  to  take  herself  off.  One  might 
imagine  she  divined  my  preference  for  a  teie-^tSte  with  you." 

"  She  does,"  said  Lady  de  Walden  quietly.     "  She  has  just  told 
me  she  feU  you  wished  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 
"  Oh,  any  sea  would  do — I  am  not  particular." 
**  Why  should  you  dislike  an  unoffending  girl  ?  " 
"  Exactly.     Unoffending  girls  are  just  what  I  do  dislike,  but  I 
thought  I  masked  my  batteries  better." 

•*  You  are  tolerably  inscrutable,  but  you  cannot  fence  yourself 
against  instinct,  and  she  is  very  instinctive  on  some  sides.  Now, 
for  a  penance  you  shall  come  with  me  to  her  studio  to-morrow ; 
you  shall  buy  one  picture  and  give  her  a  commission  for 
another." 
**  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  punished  ?    Nevertheless,  if  it  will 

make  my  peace " 

"  Whether  it  does  or  not,  you  must  obey  me." 
**  Certainly.  Why  are  you  so  deeply  interested  in  this  girl  ?  " 
"  Her  mother  was  a  friend  of  my  mother,  my  father's  godchild. 
Long  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  thing  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  an 
orphan  and  nearly  penniless,  some  people  applied  to  Mrs.  Ardell, 
with  whom  I  used  to  live  when  my  father  was  in  India,  about  a 
subscription  for  her ;  then  she  used  to  come  for  her  ^  days  out,* 
when  she  was  at  school  in  a^  institution.  Then  somebody  died 
and  left  money — not  much-^hich  would  have  been  her  father's 
had  he  lived,  and  the  general  assisted  in  getting  it  for  her,  so  she 
has  something  to  live  on.  She  has  a  great  taste  for  art,  and  as 
she  has  no  regular  guardian,  does  mut^hywhat  she  likes  and  is 
working  here.  I  was  always  fond  of  helr-**-8he  is  so  honest,  so 
true-hearted  and  independent.  You  will  come  with  me  to  see 
Lillian  Sandys  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  shortly  and  emphatically.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  Ferrars  asked  in  an  absent,  dreamy  way,  *'  Has  de 
Walden  written  ?  " 

**  Has  he  written  ?  "  she  repeated  in  a  surprised  tone.  "  Yes,  of 
course,  he  has  written  regularly — not  as  often  as  I  do,  but  then 
men  always  hate  writing,  and  it  seems  Hawkins  has  been 
unusually  troublesome  —  wanting  Guy*s  authority  about  every 
trifle — ^that  it  quite  takes  up  his  time  and  worries  him." 
«<  Yes,  I  told  you  so." 
"  He  says  I  shall  find  the  boy  quite  grown.    How  enchanting  it 

will  be  to  go  home,  to  see "    She  stopped  abruptly.    Ferrars 

did  not  speak,  he  seemed   in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  evidently 
gazing  at  something  far  away.  Then  he  roused  himself  and  drawing 
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a  chair  beside  her^  began  to  talk  of  their  journey  and  discussed  its 
details.  His  thoughtful  consideration  for  her  own  and  her  father's 
comfort  struck  Lady  de  Walden  as  most  remarkable  in  a  cold  and, 
as  was  usually  believed,  a  hard  man,  and  when  at  last  they  had 
exhausted  the  subject,  she  exclaimed  after  a  short  pause  : 

"  How  very  good  you  are  to  me,  Stephen ;  and  let  me  confess  my 
sins.  When  I  first  met  you,  before  I  was  married,  and  Guy  intro- 
duced you  as  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  as  well  as  his 
cousin,  I  did  not  like  you  at  all.  You  seemed  harsh  and  cynical ; 
it  struck  me  you  despised  Guy  for  loving  me  so  much,  and  I  was  a 
little  afraid  of  your  contemptuous  eyes,  or  rather,  I  was  angry  at 
their  expression.  I  am  not  much  given  to  fear.  Now  I  am  quite 
as  fond  of  you,  as  Guy  is.  You  are  more  like  a  brother  to  me 
than  my  real  brother."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a 
tender  glance  and  kindly  smiling  lips ;  Ferrars  took  and  held  it  for 
half  a  minute,  releasing  it  almost  before  she  made  a  movement  to 
withdraw. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  more  coldly  than  was  quite  sympathetic 
she  thought,  and  the  idea  of  seeming  weakly  sentimental  in  his 
eyes  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Still  you  are  too  cynical,  Stephen,  though  /  have  no  right  to 
say  it.  I  wish  you  had  a  nice  sweet  loving  wife ;  there  is  nothing 
80  happy  as  a  happy  marriage.  Are  you  too  cynical  and  sceptical 
to  love,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  No ! "  he  exclaimed  with  startling  energy.  "  I  wish  I  were. 
I  may  trust  you,  Claire,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  tell  you.  There 
is  a  woman  I  have  loved  for  years  ;  how  well,  heaven  or  the  other 
place  only  knows." 

*'  Why  don't  you  marry  her,  Stephen  ?  "  with  deepest  interest. 

"  Because  she  does  not  love  me." 

"  Does  she  love  any  other  man  ?  " 

*'  I  fear  so." 

"Do  I  know  her?" 

"  No,"  most  emphatically. 

"  Try  and  put  her  out  of  your  mind,  Stephen." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  my  dear  Claire,"  he  returned  grimly. 
*^  Besides,  I  have  just  a  gleam  of  hope.  There  is  a  chance  she 
may  quarrel  with  the  other  fellow.  I  can  wait,  I  can  bear  tortures, 
if  only  in  the  end  I  can  win  heaven." 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  a  formidable  personage,  Stephen ;  could 
you  be  a  cruel  husband  ?  " 

A  wonderfully  tender  smile  transfigured  his  dark  face. 

"  I  think  not,  Claire,"  he  said ;  "  at  any  rate  not  to  her,  and  the 
other  fellow  is  not  worthy  of  her.  If,  if,  she  should  ever  find  him 
out.    But  I  must  not  let  myself  dream  or  hope "  he  stopped. 

"  I  do -wish  you  all  success  and  happiness,  Stephen.  If  the  other 
man  is  not  worthy — Qh  !  I  do  hope  you  may  win  her." 

Ferrars  turned  quickly.    "Your  hand  on  it,  Claire,"  he  said. 
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holding  oat  his  own ;  she  pat  hers  into  it.  This  time  he  held  it 
for  a  second  or  two  in  so  strong  a  grasp  that  Lady  de  Walden's 
rings  pressed  painfully  into  her  soft  flesh  and  she  uttered  a  little 
cry. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  ?  What  a  brute  I  am,"  cried  Ferrars  remorse- 
fully; "let  me  look." 

"No,  it  is  nothing;  it  is  over  now;  but  you  were  most  ener- 
getic," and  she  laughed  pleasantly.  "  I  believe  the  thought  of 
being  once  more  at  home  would  give  me  courage  to  bear  and  to 
forgive  most  things."  To  this  Ferrars  made  no  reply ;  in  a  short 
half-hour,  during  which  he  was  very  silent,  he  bid  her  good  night. 


It  was  a  soft  grey  afternoon  early  in  November  when,  having 
seen  her  father  comfortably  settled  in  his  own  abode,  Lady 
<te  Walden  gazed  with  moist  eyes,  moist  with  happiness,  from  the 
window  of  the  railway  carriage  at  the  increasingly  familiar  scenes 
through  which  she  was  passing  swiftly,  by  the  express  which  left 
London  at  an  early  hour  in  tne  morning.  She  wanted  to  reach 
home  by  daylight,  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  trees,  the  river,  the 
grassy  slopes,  the  many  familiar  beauties  which  made  that  home 
so  charming. 

The  air  was  so  profoundly  still  that  the  smoke  from  the  cottage 
chimneys  hung  over  the  roofs  in  blue  curls.  As  she  neared  the 
little  station  of  Beaumont,  she  knew  to  whom  each  cottage  belonged, 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  each  humble  householder ;  with  what 
pleasure  she  looked  forward  to  visiting  them  again :  they  were  all 
personal  friends.  But  these  were  only  passing  thoughts ;  the  deep 
joy  which  filled  her  heart  to  bursting  and  made  her  nerves  quiver 
was  the  meeting  so  close  at  hand  with  de  Walden. 

They  had  never  been  separated  for  so  long  a  period  since  their 
marriage. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  since  he  had  escorted  her  to  Paris, 
returning  almost  immediately  to  his  country  life.  How  nice  and 
pleasant  he  had  been,  and  how  weak  and  unreasonable  it  was  of 
her  to  feel  the  degree  of  disappoinment  she  did,  when  she  found 
he  had  sent  Ferrars  to  fetch  her.  After  six  years  of  marriage  she 
must  not  expect  those  lover-like  attentions ;  ought  she  not  to  be 
thankful  that  he  was  so  kind  and  affectionate  and  considerate  a 
husband?  Romance  lasted  longer  with  women  than  with  men. 
He  was  still  her  hero.  Then  beyond  him,  also  waiting  for  her, 
fancy  pictured  her  boy,  her  dear  bold  beautiful  boy,  and  even  while 
she  smiled  at  the  anticipated  meeting  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  the  sweet  baby  girl,  the  touch  of  whose  rosy  lips 
she  should  never  feel  again. 

**  We  are  almost  at  home,"  she  exclaimed  to  Ferrars  who  had  been 
sitting  with  apparently  closed  eyes  and  very  silent,  in  the  comer 
furthest  from  Lady  de  Walden. 
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"  Yes ;  they  are  slackening  steam,'  'he  returned  raising  himself, 
and  moving  to  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  he  looked  out  towards  the 
station. 

"  Do  you  see  who  is  waiting  for  us  ?  " 

**  No,  there  is  a  bend  in  the  line ;  I  can't  make  out."  He  leaned 
back  and  watched  her  furtively.  Another  minute  and  they  stopped. 
A  well-known  face  appeared  at  the  window,  it  was  not  de  Walden's, 
it  was  the  footman  who  usually  attended  Lady  de  Walden  when  she 
went  out  alone.  The  regulation  immobility  of  the  British  *^  John  " 
was  for  once  disturbed.  The  man  smiled  a  well-pleased  smile  as  he 
touched  his  hat.  "  How  do  you  do,  John  ?  "  said  Claire  kindly  as 
she  stepped  on  the  platform,  and  looked  round  with  sudden  chilling 
paralyzing  disappointment. 

The  station-master  was  bowing ;  the  porters  touching  their  caps 
ran  to  get  out  her  luggage ;  above  the  low  wall  beside  the  station^ 
she  could  see  the  old  coachman's  jovial  red  face,  even  the  horses* 
ears ;  but  her  husband,  there  was  no  sign  of  him !  the  shock  was  so 
great  that  she  did  not  remember  to  miss  the  boy  and  his  nurse. 
'*  Lord  de  Walden  is  not  ill,  I  hope  ?  "  she  said  to  the  footman. 
"  Oh !  no,  my  lady,  his  lordship  went  oflF  rather  early  to  the  meet 
this  morning..  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Roberts  that  he  would  be 
round  in  time  by  the  station.  Shall  I  look  if  he's  coming,  my 
lady?"  and  without  waiting  a  reply  the  eager  "serving  man"^ 
disappeared  through  the  booking  office. 

"  If  he  set  out  to  hunt  first,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  he  may 
be  led,"  said  Ferrars  oflFering  his  arm,  for  Claire  had  turned  so 
deadly  pale  he  feared  she  might  faint.  ''If  he  found  himself  near 
home,  he  is  very  probably  awaiting  you  there ;  but  as  he  is  not  here 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  house.  I  suppose  my  dog-cart  is  there,, 
and  can  follow,  for  of  course  I  do  not  intend  to  intrude  myself  on 
you  to-day." 

"  Don't  leave  me  now,  Stephen,"  murmured  Claire  clinging  to- 
him ; "  no  doubt  Guy  is  waiting  for  me  at  home."  She  got  into  the 
carriage,  and  spoke  no  more  till  they  reached  the  house. 

The  station  was  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  Beaumont  Royal, 
including  the  avenue,  after  passing  the  gates.  The  land  sloped 
gently  upward  towards  a  chain  of  hills,  on  an  outlying  spur  of 
which  the  mansion  stood.  It  was  a  comfortable,  handsome,  but  not 
splendid  residence  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  with  a  couple  of 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  over-hanging  the  approach,  and  in 
their  turn  dominated  by  a  range  of  windows  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  broad  rich  plain  which  spread  smiling  below.  Behind,, 
the  ground  sloped  more  steeply  to  a  wooded  eminence  crowned  by 
the  grey  stem  ruins  of  the  Norman  fortress,  built  by  the  original 
de  Walden,  whose  descendants  rose  to  power  under  King  John. 
His  lands  had  spread  widely  over  the  district,  where  his  latest 
descendants  still  held  the  nucleus  of  his  vast  estates.  The  family  . 
fortunes  had  known  many  vicissitudes  and  their  lands  had  dwindled* 
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The  present  proprietor,  however,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  had  had  a  long  minority.  He  was,  therefore,  richer  in  funded 
property  than  in  landed  estate,  and  although  he  had  a  half-sister  a 
good  deal  older  than  himself,  there  were  no  other  children  of  the 
late  lord's  second  marriage  to  divide  his  mother's  wealth  with 
him. 

It  was  indeed  a  fair  home,  a  noble  inheritance,  and  on  the 
whole  Lford  de  Walden  had  not  hitherto  been  an  unworthy  pos- 
sessor. His  estates  were  well  managed,  and  poverty  was  little 
known  amonflf  his  tenantry.  He  was  never  long  absent,  and  liked 
as  a  change  from  sport  to  ride  about  with  his  agent  or  walk  with 
the  bailiff  and  see  for  himself  what  was  being  done  on  his  property. 
But  he  was  extremely  pleasure-loving,  fond  of  excitement,  and 
most  popular  among  the  racing,  hunting  men  of  the  county ;  the 
mainstay  of  the  county  races,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  local 
cricket  club,  and  of  all  similar  institutions. 

The  principal  entrance  door  stood  open  when  Lady  de  Walden 
drove  up,  and  within  several  of  the  upper  servants  and  the  head 
nurse  stood  waiting  to  receive  her.  A  sturdy  fair-haired  boy, 
already  in  knickerbockers,  and  looking  more  like  seven  than  his 
real  age  of  five,  ran  forward  as  she  stepped  from  the  carriage, 
crying,  "  Mother,  dear  mother !  **  Springing  up,  he  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck  and  hung  there,  her  slight  figure  bending  to 
his  weight.  She  kissed  him  rapturously,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
in  her  son's  caresses  the  absence  of  his  &ther. 

**  Come,  Gerald,  you  will  break  your  mother's  neck ;  won't  you 
shake  hands  with  me  ?  "  said  Ferrars. 

The  child  released  her  to  give  his  hand  for  an  instant  to  his 
kinsman ;  then,  snatching  it  away,  grasped  his  mother's  in  both 
his  own  and  walked  indoors  with  her. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  all  again,"  said  Claire,  pausing  and 
looking  kindly  round.  **  How  well  Master  Gerald  is  looking, 
nurse ;  better,  I  think,  than  when  I  went  away.  I  hope  he  has 
been  a  good  boy  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  boy,  my  lady ;  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to 
see  your  ladyship  back  again." 

"  I'll  send  you  up  tea  directly,  my  lady,"  said  the  smiling  house- 
keeper, **  for  you  look  very  pale  and  fagged.  Will  you  take  tea  in 
the  library  or  your  own  room  ?  " 

*'  In  the  library,  if  you  please."  She  spoke  quite  cheerfully, 
determined  not  to  ask  for  her  husband  or  seem  to  remark  his 
absence,  for  that  he  had  not  returned  to  greet  her  was  but  too 
evident.  •*  I  shall  be  quite  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea.  You  can  leave 
him  with  me,  nurse,"  and  still  holding  the  boy's  hand  she  walked 
from  the  entrance  hall,  down  a  corridor  adorned  with  carved  oak 
and  inlaid  cabinets,  china  vases  and  bronze  figures,  to  the  library, 
a  beautiful  lofty  room,  one  side  of  which  was  occvqpied  by  a  range 
of  windows  looking  out  upon  the  terrace.     A  bright  fire  burned  in 
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an  artistic  grate,  and  pictures,  busts,  luxurious  chairs,  easels  sup- 
porting portfolios  of  prints,  and  all  possible  appliances  for  study 
and  writing  abounded.  A  delicate  scent  of  Eussian  leather  per- 
fumed the  apartment,  and  the  soft  grey  tone  of  the  landscape 
without  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  repose  pervading 
it. 

**  Is  it  not  sweet  and  homelike  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  de  Walden  as 
she  sank  into  a  chair  near  one  of  the  windows  and  took  the  boy  on 
her  knee.     "  You  are  glad  to  have  mother  back,  dear  ?  " 

**  Oh  I  yes ;  so  glad ;  and  I  have  a  new  pony,  such  a  pretty  one, 
quite  a  frisky  one ;  Rogers  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  much  for 
me,  but  I  can  stick  on  quite  well.  You  will  come  and  see  it  to- 
morrow morning,  won't  you,  mother  ?  " 

"Yes,  darling;  I  will  go  wherever  you  like.  But,**  putting 
down  the  child  and  starting,  "  listen !  Here  is  father,  perhaps." 
She  grew  crimson,  then  deadly  white.  Ferrars,  too,  rose  up,  his 
face  set  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  as  the  door  was  thrust  open 
and  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  fresh-coloured  man  with  light-reddish 
hair  and  moustaches,  blue-grey  quick  eyes  and  a  fine  carriage, 
came  eagerly  into  the  room.  He  wore  his  hunting  garb,  and  his 
top-boots  were  thickly  splashed  with  mud. 

"  My  dear  Claire,  delighted  to  welcome  you  home  again,"  he 
cried  as  he  embraced  her  eflFusivelv.  "  So  awfully  sorry  to  be  late, 
but  the  fox  headed  round  by  Lea  Woods,  and  when  I  looked  at  my 
watch  I  found  I  had  no  chance  of  reaching  the  station.  Why, 
Claire,  you  look  like  a  ghost,  and  you  are  trembling;  you  are 
quite  overdone.  Here,  sit  down ;  ring  the  bell,  Stephen ;  she 
wants  something  more  than  tea.  The  Beaumont  breezes  will  soon 
set  you  up  again.  Griad  to  see  you,  Stephen  ;  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  good  care  of  my  wife,"  and  he  shook  hands  with  his  kins- 
man cordially.  Then  he  insisted  on  his  wife's  taking  some  cham- 
pagne, and  showed  her  an  example  by  swallowing  two  glasses 
himself. 

A  fire  of  questions  followed,  about  the  general,  about  the 
journey,  about  the  weather  in  Paris,  &c. 

"  Come  to  me,  Grerald,"  holding  out  his  arms  ;  "  you  tire  your 
mother." 

The  child  hesitated,  and  then  ran  to  Lord  de  Walden,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond.  Jumping  on  his .  knee,  he  rested  his  fair  head 
against  his  father's  shoulder. 

"  Now  that  I  have  seen  Claire  safe  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  I 
will  retire,"  said  Ferrars,  who  had  not  sat  down  again.  "  My  dog- 
cart is  here,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow." 

^*What?  Let  you  go  home  to  your  bachelor  solitude  after 
doing  me  yeoman's  service !  No,  by  George !  you  must  stay  here ; 
you  have  your  traps  with  you.  Make  nim  stay,  Claire;  he'll 
mind  what  yon  say;  and  to-morrow  I  want  you  to  ride  over  with 
me  to  Edenborough.    Speak  to  him,  Claire." 
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"  Yes,  do  stay,  Stephen,*'  said  Lady  de  Walden,  not  too  warmly ; 
•*  you  will  be  better  here." 

"  Do  you  want  a  third  at  your  board  on  your  first  meeting  ?  " 
asked  Ferrars  with  a  peculiar,  perhaps  a  sneering,  laugh.  "  I 
shall  feel  in  the  way." 

^  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow ;  we  are  too  old  a  married  couple  now 
to  need  solitude  a  dmx.    Eh,  Claire  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  Stephen ;  I  do  wish  you  would  stay,"  she  returned 
with  much  greater  cordiality.  ^  He  has  been  such  a  kind,  good 
guardian,  Guy ;  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  sending  him.  Now, 
I  am  sure  that  wine  has  gone  to  my  head.  I  will  go  to  my  room 
and  lie  down  for  a  little  while.  Will  you  come  with  mother, 
Gerald?" 

"  Yes,"  jumping  down  ;  **  and  won't  you  come  too,  father  ?  " 

"  Presently,  my  boy ;  presently." 

Taking  her  son's  hand,  Lady  de  Walden  gave  her  husband  a 
little  nod  and  a  pleasant  smile  as  she  left  the  room. 

'*  She  is  looking  awfully  ill,"  exclaimed  Lord  de  Walden  as  the 
door  closed  upon  her. 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?     It  is  only  the  journey  and  the  worry  of 
settling  the  general,  who,  you  know,  likes  his  comforts.     She  was 
looking  uncommonly  well  in  Paris,  and  brighter  than  I  have  known 
ber  for  some  time." 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  de  Walden  in  a 
changed  tone. 


{To  be  amtinued.) 


LONDON  LETTEBS, 

TO  VARIOUS  COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

No.  VIII. 

DEAR  COUSINS, 
My  first  business  must  be  to  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year. 
May  those  among  you  who  object  to  coiffer  Sainte  Catherine  find 
that  terrible  fate  averted  before  the  close  of  1890 ;  and  may  those 
to  whom  the  idea  of  marriage  brings  no  happy  thoughts  be 
shielded  from  matrimonial  offers.  There  are  girls  whose  thoughts 
are  by  no  means  set  and  fixed  upon  weddings  and  bridegrooms, 
though  it  seems  difficult  to  convince  men  that  such  beings  exist. 
Having  given  you  my  New  Year's  greetings,  I  must  remind  you 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  formation  of  good  resolutions.  Some 
girls  postpone  them  till  their  birthday,  and  when  it  arrives  think 
that  they  will  wait  till  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  These  girls 
never  succeed  in  even  formulating  a  good  resolve.  Others  sketch 
out  several,  and  perhaps  keep  one,  or  possibly  as  many  as  two. 
** Never  to  exceed  one's  dress  allowance"  is  a  good  resolution  to 
make.  The  very  difficulty  of  keeping  it  turns  it  into  an  excellent 
moral  exercise.  Country  girls  are  more  blessed  than  town  girls, 
because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  terrible  temptations  of  shop 
windows.  Just  now  they  are  peculiarly  attractive,  being  filled 
with  New  Year's  gifts — beautiful  furs,  costly  winter  mantles,  and 
most  delightful  evening  dresses,  besides  a  host  of  smaller  articles 
that  almost  magnetize  the  money  out  of  one's  pocket.  A  good, 
though  not  entirely  efficient,  protection  against  temptation  is  to 
take  out  with  us  only  just  sufficient  small  change  for  the  day's 
expenses.  Even  then,  when  the  skilled  window-dresser  has  made 
his  goods  look  extraordinarily  tempting,  realizing  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  lines : 

'*  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  " 

the  fell  thought  occurs,  "  Why  not  have  the  purchase  sent  home, 
and  pay  on  delivery  ?  "  There  is  something  particularly  elusive 
about  paying  on  delivery.     It  is  almost  as  deceptive  as  getting 
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tbings  on  credit.  One  does  not  part  at  the  moment  of  purchase 
with  one's  glittering  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ^*  parting  is  such 
sweet  sorrow  "  that.it  has  a  salutary  eflfect  upon  all  but  the  most 
wildly  extravagant.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  thrifty  and 
economical  while  one  is  young ;  but  if  we  firmly  resolve  not  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  ought  on  our  clothes,  let  us  by  all 
means  cleave  to  our  determination,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

"  Faifl  ce  que  doifl,  advienne  que  poarra/* 

Another  good  resolution  deals  with  getting  up  in  good  time  in 
the  morning.  This  seems  easy  enough  overnight ;  but  oh  I  how 
delicious  are  the  stolen  moments  after  we  are  called  in  the  morn- 
ings. We  have  not  been  so  comfortable  the  whole  night  long  as 
we  are  just  then.  The  environment  of  gentle  warmth  is  a  capti- 
vating contrast  to  the  cold  that  we  know  is  lying  in  wait  for  us 
directly  we  turn  out.  How  short  the  minutes  seem !  They  fly 
by  us  at  a  double  <icoMeTando^  and  when  at  last  we  take  our 
courage  in  both  hands  and  shake  off  the  bonds  of  laziness,  it  is 
only  to  find  that  we  have  to  make  a  hurried  toilet,  and  even  then 
are  late  for  breakfast.  To  the  well-constituted  mind  a  hasty 
scramble  to  begin  the  day  with  is  a  very  odious  thing.  Dignified 
leisure  for  the  tub,  the  toilet  and  the  early  meal  is  a  positive 
necessity.  But  then  there  are  thousands  of  girls  whose  minds  are 
not  well-constituted,  and  who  prefer  a  scurry  and  a  rush  to  the 
loss  of  those  comfortable  five  or  ten  minutes  while  their  hot  water 
is  growing  cold.  They  have  not  realized  what  a  magic  power 
there  may  be  in  the  two  words  "  I  will,"  firmly  uttered  and  fully 
meant.  Try  it,  cousins.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  strength 
of  resolution  that  the  practice  of  this  **  I  will "  may  develop  in 
you. 

There  is  further  advice  that  I  could  ofler  you  but  that  I  fear  to 
be  condemned  as  prosy  and  preaching.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
warn  you  to  avoid  flirtations,  never  to  dance  more  than  three 
times  in  one  evening  with  the  same  man,  to  come  back  to  your 
chaperon  in  the  intervals,  and  not  to  consume  too  many  ices. 

Dancing  dresses  are  very  pretty  this  season.  If  you  have  any 
rather  elderly  black  ones,  buy  some  scarlet  velvet  and  have  a  new 
bodice  made  of  it  to  wear  with  the  black  skirts.  The  sleeves  must 
be  quite  four  inches  long,  remember,  for  the  "no-sleeves"  are 
completely  out  of  it  this  winter.  Trail  some  poppies  down  the 
side  of  the  skirt,  and  wear  an  aigrette  of  similar  flowers  in  the 
hair.  If  you  can  afford  it,  buy  a  pair  of  the  new  evening  gloves 
on  which  the  floral  embroidery  goes  round  and  round  the  arm  in 
spirals  ascending  towards  the  shoulder.  With  scarlet  silk  stock- 
ings and  shoes  to  match  you  will  look  delicious,  and  no  one — not 
even  your  dearest  friend — would  ever  dream  of  applying  the  terrible 
term  rSchauff^  to  so  becoming  a  costume. 
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There  are  many  wild  ways  of  doing  the  hair  to  be  seen  just  now 
in  London  society.  Perhaps  one  of  the  wildest  is  to  catch  up  a 
thick  piece  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  tie  it  in  a  high,  up- 
standing loop  and  fasten  to  it  an  aigrette  of  flowers.  Then  pile  up 
all  the  rest  of  the  hair  about  this  central  point  in  small  coils  and 
rolls.  Another  way,  which  breathes  of  eccentricity,  is  to  divide 
the  hair  across  the  head  from  temple  to  temple,  crimp  all  the  front 
part  in  enormous  furrows,  tie  the  back  portion  down  in  a  catogan 
with  a  bit  of  black  ribbon,  and  then  comb  out  the  crimpings  until 
they  billow  and  breaker  above  the  brows.  These  are  two  of  the  oddest 
of  the  coiffures  I  have  lately  seen.  I  must  acknowledge  that  both 
"  possessed  the  indefinable  quality  of  ^*  chic,"  because  arranged  by 
an  **  artist  in  hair."   A  faulty  copy  might  have  lamentable  results. 

No  one's  toilet-table  is  now  considered  completely  frirnished 
without  a  box  of  manicure  implements.  There  is  quite  a  rage  for 
the  practice  of  this  art,  and  many  professors  have  found  employ- 
ment in  London.  The  <*  manicure "  has  a  serious  sense  of  his 
duties  to  mankind,  and  he  treats  the  human  finger-nail  witli  a 
deference  equal  to  that  with  which  a  physician  regards  the  entire 
anatomy.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  solemnity  with  which  the 
various  instruments  are  applied.  They  are  ingeniously  devised, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  nails  that  have  been  scraped,  cut,  and 
polished  show  a  pink  perfection  of  colouring  and  glittering  sur- 
face. The  fault  of  the  manicure  lies  in  making  the  nails  too  long 
and  pointed.  The  perfect  nail  has  a  uniform  depth  of  white 
margin  at  the  outer  edge,  and  the  "  claw "  points  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  reasonable. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  slow  waltz  is  to  become  fashionable 
again  this  winter.  It  is  a  much  more  graceful  dance  than  the 
trois-temps  as  performed  by  the  majority  of  the  guests  at  what 
the  French  call  a  sauterie.  Though  some  can  dance  the  quick 
waltz  gracefully,  the  greater  number  make  it  into  a  rush,  a  twirl, 
and  a  wild  scamper  which  leaves  them  breathless  and  unduly 
flushed. 

It  is  also  said  that  dear  old  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  is  to  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  or  rather  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  electric  light  of  the  modem  ball-room.  Let  us  hope  it  may 
oust,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  too  idiotic  cotillion,  with  its  silly 
figures.     The  change  will  be  a  delightful  one. 

C  £.  H* 

P.  S. — By  the  time  these  words  meet  your  eyes,  the  influenza 
epidemic  will  probably  be  among  us,  or  if  not  here,  at  least  upon 
its  way.  This  is  what  to  do  to  avoid  its  close  acquaintance.  Eat 
abundantly  of  green  vegetables  and  consume  black  pepper  plenti- 
fully with  every  dish.  Partake  freely  of  apples  and  oranges,  both 
raw  and  cooked.  If  you  feel  languid  and  unstrung  apply  to  the 
family  medicine  chest  for  a  friendly  dose.  Keep  your  feet  warm 
and  be  as  cheerful  as  your  symptoms  will  permit. 

r.  E.  H. 
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9oob  t^e  Stirsf. 
A    STRANGE    DISAPPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  "EVENING  MOON "  INDULGES  IN  A  BOMBASTIC  RETROSPECT,  IN 
WHICH  SOME  VERY  TALL  AND  FINE  WRITING  WILL  BE  DETECTED  BY 
THE  OBSERVANT  READER. 

((  TN  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  we  inaugurated  some  four 
i  years  since  by  the  romance  known  as  *  Great  Porter  Square,' 
we  now  present  our  readers  with  a  story  of  to-day,  as  strange  and 
exciting  as  that  thrilling  mystery,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  new  and  captivating  description  of  journalism  for 
the  people.  We  use  the  term  *  romance'  advisedly,  and  are  prepared 
to  justify  it,  although  the  incidents  which  we  set  before  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  were  true  in  every  particular,  and  occurred 
in  a  locality  with  which  every  Londoner  is  familiar.  We  recall 
with  pride  the  extraordinary  variety  of  opinions  which  our  publica- 
tion of  that  story  of  real  life,  and  the  means  wA  pursued  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  it,  elicited.  By  many  we  were  inordinately  praised, 
by  some  we  were  mercilessly  condemned.  There  were  critics  who 
declared  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  a 
newspaper  to  present  any  matter  of  public  interest  in  the  garb  in 
which  we  clothed  it ;  there  were  others,  who,  with  a  juster  sense  of 
the  altered  conditions  of  society  by  which  we  are  ruled,  declared 
that  the  new  departure  we  made  in  the  *  Great  Porter  Square 
Mystery '  was,  to  the  general  mass  of  readers,  as  wholesome  as  it 
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was  entertaining.  Judging  by  results,  these  latter  critics  were 
most  certainly  in  the  right.  The  public  read  with  avidity  the 
details  of  that*  remarkable  case  as  we  published  them,  in  our 
own  original  fashion,  from  day  to  day.  The  demand  for  copies  of 
our  several  editions  was  so  great  that  we  were  unable  to  satisfy  it, 
and  we  are  afraid  that  thousands  of  newspaper  readers  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  copies  to  the  ragamuffins 
who  vend  the  daily  journals  in  the  public  streets.  We  made  strong 
endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  this  extortion,  but  our  efforts  were 
vain,  chiefly  because  the  people  themselves  were  content  to  pay 
three  or  four  times  the  established  price  of  the  Evening  Moon 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  tempting 
morsels  with  which  its  columns  were  filled.  Letters  of  congratula- 
tion poured  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters,  and  from  that  time  the 
success  of  the  Eveniiig  Moon^  as  a  journal  which  had  firmly  fixed 
itself  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  assured.  If  any  excuse  is 
needed  for  the  system  of  journilism  of  which  we  were  the  first  bold 
exponents,  we  might  find  it  in  the  axiom  that  the  ends  justify  the 
means,  but  we  deny  that  any  excuse  whatever  is  required.  It  was 
no  sentimental  experiment  that  we  were  trying;  we  had  carefully 
watched  the  currents  of  public  opinion,  and  we  started  on  our 
crusade  to  satisfy  a  need.  The  present  state  of  society  is  such  that 
the  public  insist  upon  their  right  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
innermost  details  of  cases  which  are  brought  before  the  tribunals ; 
the  moment  these  cases  come  before  the  courts  they  are  public 
property.  There  was  a  time  when  secrecy  and  closed  doors  were 
the  rule,  and  under  the  cloak  of  that  pernicious  system  the  most 
flagrant  wrongs  were  committed.  It  is  not  so  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  right  th;it  it  should  not  be  so.  Public  matters  belong  to 
the  people,  and  so  long  as  a  proper  and  necessary  measure  of 
decency  is  observed,  so  long  as  private  characters  are  not  defamed, 
so  long  as  homes  and  those  who  occupy  them  are  not  made 
wretched  by  infamous  innuendoes,  so  long  as  the  pen  of  the  literary 
journalist  is  not  employed  for  the  purposes  of  scandal  and  black- 
mail— too  often,  we  regret  to  say,  convertible  terms — the  people's 
rights  in  this  respect  must  be  observed. 

"We  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
example  has  bsen  followed.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery,  and,  we  may  add,  also  of  approval,  and  the  columns  of 
numberless  newspapers  with  which  we  have  no  connection  testify 
to  the  popularity  which  our  new  system  of  journalism  has  won. 
We  mention  no  names,  and  have  no  intention  of  complaining 
because  the  credit  of  initiating  the  new  system  has  been  with- 
held from  us ;  we  accept  the  compliment,  and  wish  our  con- 
temporaries good  luck.  At  the  same  time  we  point  out  to  our 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  that  no  journal  has  up  to  this 
day  succeeded  in  presenting  public  news  in  as  tempting  a  man- 
ner as  we  are  enabled  to  do.     The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
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extraordinary  intelligence  of  our  staff.  Our  writers  are  picked 
men,  who  could  earn  celebrity  in  other  channels  than  those  of 
newspaper  columns,  but  who  are  content  to  serve  us  because  they 
are  paid  as  capable  journalists  ought  to  be  paid,  with  a  liberality 
which  other  newspaper  proprietors  would  deem  excessive,  but 
which  we  do  not.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  astonishing 
and  unprecedented  success.  Our  editors,  sub-editors,  special  cor- 
respondents, and  reporters  are  zealous  as  no  others  are  because 
they  are  devoted  to  our  cause,  because  they  have  regular  and 
tangible  proof  that  our  welfare  is  theirs,  because  they  share  in  the 
profits  of  our  enterprise.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
particulars  relating  to  '  The  Mystery  of  Monsieur  Felix,'  which  not 
one  of  our  contemporaries  has  been  able  to  obtain,  and  thus  it  is 
that  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a  romance  as 
thrilling  as  any  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  printing  press. 
It  presents  features  of  novelty  and  surprise  which  can  be  found  in 
no  other  cause  cel^bre^  and  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  follow  up  every  clue  in  our  possession  with  an  intelligence 
frequently  wanting  in  the  officials  of  Scotland  Yard.  And,  more- 
over, we  have  every  right  to  maintain,  and  we  shall  establish  the 
fact,  that  what  we  do  is  done  in  the  sacred  cause  of  justice.  The 
wronged  shall  be  righted,  and  the  mystery  clearly  brought  to  light, 
beTore  we  have  done  with  the  case  of  M.  Felix. 

"  For  a  long  period  of  time  the  term  *  romance'  has  been  mis- 
understood. Romance  was  supposed  to  lie  outside  the  regions  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  everyday  life.  There  was  a  glamour 
about  the  word  which  lifted  it  above  and  beyond  the  com- 
monplace features  of  human  struggle.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a 
castle  built  upon  an  eminence,  with  spires,  and  turrets,  and 
gables,  whose  points  shone  briglitly  in  the  sun  ;  or  an  ideal 
garden  wherein  grew  only  rare  flowers  and  stately  trees ;  or  a  land 
of  enchantment  peopled  by  knights  in  silver  armour,  and 
by  dainty  ladies  flinging  kisses  to  their  lords  and  lovers  as 
they  rode  forth  to  the  tournament  or  the  battle.  This  was  the 
bygone  notion  of  Romance,  the  false  idea  which,  thanks  in  a  ^reat 
measure  to  our  efforts, -is  now  utterly  exploded.  It  has  been  found 
and  proved  that  the  truest  regirns  of  romance  lie  in  humble  courts 
and  alleys,  where  the  commonest  flowers  grow,  where  the  air  is 
not  perfumed  by  odorous  blossoms,  where  people  dwell  not  in 
turreted  castle  or  stately  palace,  but  in  the  humblest  homes  and 
narrowest  places,  where  common  fustian  and  dimity,  not  glittering 
armour  and  silken  sheen,  are  the  orlinary  wear,  where  faces  are 
thin  and  anxious  from  the  daily  cares  of  toil,  and  where  the  battle 
is  not  for  vast  tracts  of  country  worth  millions,  but  for  the  daily 
loaf  of  bread  worth  fourpence  halfpenny.  It  has  been  found  and 
proved  that  the  police  courts  are  a  veritable  hot-bed  in  which 
romance  is  for  ever  springing  up.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  we 
were  living  in  an  age  of  topsy-turvydom  when  we  contemplate  the 
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shat  tering  of  old  idols  and  ideals,  bat  the  sober  fact  is  that  the 
world  is  healthfully  setting  itself  right,  and  is  daily  and  hourly 
stripping  off  the  veneer  which  lay  thick  upon  what  have  been 
ridiculously  called  the  good  old  times.  We  were  the  first  to  prac- 
tically recognize  this  truth,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  it 
popular.     It  is  from  lowly  annals  that  we  culled  the  romance  of 

*  Great  Porter  Square,'  and  it  is  from  the  same  annals  that  we  cull 
the  present  '  Mystery  of  M.  Felix.'  The  story  will  be  found  as 
strange  as  it  is  true.  All  the  passions  of  human  nature  are 
expressed  in  it,  and  there  is  one  episode  at  least — even  up  to  the 
point  which  it  has  already  reached — so  singular  and  startling  as  to 
be  absolutely  unique. 

"  We  draw  special  attention  to  the  words  in  our  last  sentence, 

*  even  up  to  the  point  which  it  has  already  reached,'  and  we  beg 
our  readers  to  bear  them  well  in  mind.  It  may  be  in  their 
remembrance  that  when  we  commenced  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 

*  Great  Porter  Square  '  we  had  no  knowledge  of  its  conclusion.  We 
held  in  our  hands  certain  slight  threads  which  we  followed  patiently 
up,  and  of  which  we  kept  firm  hold,  unlil  we  had  woven  them 
into  a  strand  which  villainy  and  duplicity  could  not  break.  We 
championed  the  cause  of  a  man  who,  upon  no  evidence  whatever — 
simply  from  the  officious  and  mistaken  zeal  of  a  few  policemen — 
was  brought  up  to  the  police  court  on  the  suspicion  of  being,  in 
some  undiscovered  way,  connected  with  a  crime  with  which  all 
England  was  ringing.  He  was  remanded  day  after  day  for  the 
production  of  evidence  which  was  never  forthcoming,  and  day 
after  day  we  protested  against  the  injustice  of  which  it  was  sought 
to  make  him  a  victim.  The  slender  threads  in  our  possession  we 
held  fast,  as  we  have  said,  until  at  length  we  were  rewarded 
with  a  gratifying  success,  and  brought  the  guilt  home  to  the 
guilty  parties.  \Ve  ourselves  were  misled  by  the  specious  state- 
ments of  one  of  the  miscreants,  a  woman,  we  regret  to  say,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  a  plot  which  was  very 
nearly  successful,  and  which,  indeed,  did  for  a  certain  time  succeed. 
We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  respect  to  the  *  Mystery  of  M. 
Felix,'  but  we  pledge  ourselves  to  pursue  the  story  to  an  end,  and 
to  unearth  what  is  at  present  hidden  in  darkness.  Our  agents  are 
at  work  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
they  will  succeed  in  removing  the  veil  from  a  mystery  which  is  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  and  discussion  in  all  classes  of  society." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AN   EXAMINATION   OF  CERTAIN  DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE   STATEMENTS 
OF  THE  THREE   PRINaPAL  WITNESSES. 

"  The  right  of  the  16th  of  January  will  be  long  remembered.  For 
t  hree  weeks  the  snow  had  fallen,  intermittently,  it  is  true,  but  for 
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hours  together.  The  roads  were  almost  blockaded,  and  traflSc  was 
carried  on  under  exceptional  difficulties.  The  season,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  December  had  promised  to  be  unusually  mild,  sud- 
denly vindicated  its  reputation,  and  we  were  treated  to  an  old- 
fashioned,  bitter  winter  of  great  severity.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  January  the  frost  was  most  severe,  its  intensity  lasting 
until  some  time  after  daybreak,  the  thermometer  showing  at  eight 
o'clock  a.m.  close  upon  sixteen  degrees  of  frost.  When  it  began 
to  snow  again  people  congratulated  themselves  that  a  thaw  was 
setting  in.  They  were  mistaken.  Had  it  been  possible  the  snow 
would  have  frozen  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground,  biit  it  fell  in 
too  great  quantities  for  such  a  result.  In  the  evening  a  piercing 
wind  raged  through  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  snow  continued  to 
fall  more  heavily  than  during  the  day.  In  some  places  there  was 
a  drift  almost  man  high,  and  our  columns  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  recorded  the  discovery  of  three  lifeless  persons,  one  man  and 
two  women,  who  had  been  frozen  to  death  during  the  night.  With 
these  unfortunates  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  what  concerns  us  and 
our  story  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  16th  ^Irs.  Middlemore,  a 
housekeeper  in  one  of  the  old  houses  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  very 
imprudently  went  out  just  before  midnight  to  fetch  her  supper 
beer.  Even  the  raging  storm  did  not  prevent  her  from  indulging 
in  her  usual  habit,  the  temptation  of  beer  being  too  strong  for 
her,  and  the  prospect  of  going  to  bed  without  it  being  too  appal- 
ling to  risk.  She  saw  that  the  street  door  was  secure  when  she 
left  the  house,  and  was  surprised,  upon  her  return,  to  find  it  open. 
These,  and  other  particulars  which  will  bs  duly  recorded,  are 
statements  which  have  already  appeared  in  public  print,  and 
we  are  not  responsible  for  them.  At  the  moment  of  her  reaching 
the  street  door  the  circumstance  of  its  being  open  was  impressed 
upon  her  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  hurriedly  leaving  the  house. 
He  did  not  stop  to  address  her,  and  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
asking  his  business  there,  because  he  flew  by  her  '  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,'  she  says.  Naturally  alarmed,  she  raised  her  voice  and 
cried,  *  Police  ! '  One,  Constable  Wigg,  happened  to  be  not  far 
distant,  and  he  responded  to  her  summons.  Having  heard  what 
Mrs.  Middlemore  had  to  say,  he  saw  that  there  were  two  things  to 
attend  to — one,  to  ascertain  whether  anything  had  occurred  with- 
in the  house,  the  other,  to  follow  the  man  who  had  escaped  from 
it  with  such  celerity.  As  he  could  not  fulfil  these  two  duties  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  he  in  his  turn  summoned  to  his  assistance 
a  brother  constable  of  the  name  of  Nightingale.  This  officer 
pursued  the  man,  and  Constable  Wigg  and  Mrs.  Middlemore 
entered  the  house. 

"  Now,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Middlemore,  there  was  only 
one  regular  tenant  in  the  house,  M.  Felix,  concerning  whom, 
up  to  the  night  of  the  16th  January,  very  little  appears  to  be 
Imown,  except  that  he  was  a  retired  gentleman,  living  on  his 
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meaiiBy  fond  of  pleasure,  and  of  a  generous  disposition  to  those 
who  served  him  well.  Mrs.  Middlemore  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  him,  but  she  judges  only  from  one  point  of  view,  that  of 
a  landlady  who  has  a  liberal  lodger.  She  cannot  say  where  he 
came  from,  whether  he  was  married  or  single  (the  circumstance  of 
his  living  a  bachelor  life  would  not  definitely  decide  this  question), 
or  whether  he  has  any  relations  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There 
are  many  gentlemen  of  the  description  of  M.  Felix  living  their 
mysterious  lives  in  this  great  city,  a  goodly  number  of  them  under 
false  names. 

"  M.  Felix  was  a  very  peculiar  gentleman.  He  paid  for  the 
entire  house,  although  he  occupied  only  three  rooms,  a  sitting- 
room,  a  dining-room,  and  a  bedroom.  His  stipulation  when  he 
first  entered  into  possession  was  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
any  other  tenant  but  himself  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  room,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  refi^se  permission  to  Mrs.  Middlemore  for  any 
friend  of  hers  to  sleep  in  t'he  house.  Her  duties  consisted  in 
attending  to  him  and  to  his  rooms,  which  she  entered  and  set  in 
order  onl^^  when  he  directed  her,  and  for  these  slight  services  she 
was  extravagantly  paid.  Such  a  tenant  was  a  treasure,  and  she 
appreciated  him  accordingly,  not  venturing  to  disobey  him  in  the 
slightest  particular.  He  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  impress 
upon  her  that  she  was  never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
to  come  to  his  rooms  unless  she  was  summoned,  and  from  what 
we  have  gathered  of  his  character,  M.  Felix  was  a  gentleman  who 
could  be  s!  em  as  well  as  pleasant,  and  was  not  a  person  who  would 
allow  his  orders  to  be  disobeyed  without  making  the  delinquent 
suffer  for  it.  These  imperative  instructions  rendered  Constable 
Wigg's  course  difficult.  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  left  M.  Felix  in  the 
house  when  she  went  to  fetch  her  supper  beer,  and  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  he  should  have  quitted  it  during 
her  absence.  He  was  not  a  young  man,  he  was  fond  of  his  ease, 
and  the  storm  was  raging  furiously.  Nothing  less  than  a  matter  of 
extreme  urgency  would  tempt  a  man  of  M.  Felix's  disposition  from 
his  cosy  fireside  on  such  a  night.  Constable  Wigg  suggested  that 
he  should  go  upstairs  to  M.  f'elix's  rooms,  and  ascertain  whether 
he  was  in  and  safe,  but  Mrs.  Middlemore  would  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion,  and  of  course  without  her  consent  Constable  Wigg 
could  not  carry  his  proposition  into  effect.  In  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  premises  which  Mrs.  Middlemore  allowed 
him  to  enter,  he  saw  nothing  to  excite  his  suspicions,  and  he 
decided  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Constable  Nightingale  before  he 
proceeded  further. 

"We  break  off  here  for  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  making 
brief  mention  of  one  or  two  peculiar  features  in  this  singular 
affair,  leaving  Constable  Wigg  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  standing 
in  the  passage  or  the  kitchen  (they  say  the  passage,  we  say 
the  kitchen,  where  doubtless  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing ;  police- 
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men  are  haman),  at  half-past  twelve  or  a  quarter  to  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  waiting  for  Constable  Nightingale  to  report 
progress.       Cuiiously  enough,  the  time  cannot  be  exactly  fixed, 
because  the  kitchen  clock  had  stopped,  because  Constable  Nightin- 
gale's watch  had  stopped  also,  and  becaupe  Constable  Wigg  did 
not  wear  one.     In  an  affair  of  this  description  it  is  as  well  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  smallest  details.    We  arrive  at  the  time,  half-past 
twelve  or  a  quarter  to  one,  approximately.     Even  in  such  a  storm 
as  was  then  raging  through  the  streets,  Big  Ben  of  Westminster 
made  itself  heard,  and  it  transpires  from  a  statement  volunteered 
by  Constable  Wigg,  that  the  great  bell  was  proclaiming  the  hour 
of  midnight  when,  tramping  half  frozen  on  his  beat,  he  heard  a 
cry  for  help.     Three  times  was  this  cry  sent  forth  into  the  night, 
and,  faithful  guardian  as  he  was,  according  to  his  own  averment, 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  direction  from  which  the  appeal 
proceeded.     It  may  well  be  believed  that,  with  the  wind  blowing 
seemingly  from  all  points  of  the  compass  at  once,  he  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  discovery ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  singular  that 
when  he  was  talking  matters  over  with  jNIrs.  Middlemore  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  cry  for  help  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  very  house  in  which  he  was  standing.     We  make  no  comment 
upon  this  singular  lapse  of  memorj'.     It  strikes  us  also  as  by  no 
means  unimportant  that  in  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Middlemore 
and  the  two  constables  there  is  something  very  like  contradiction 
and  confusion.     Mrs.  Middlemore  gives  an  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  her  movements  in  connection  with  those  of  the  constables, 
and  presently,  being  pressed  to  be  definite,  says  something  which 
throws  doubt  upon  her  first  answer.  She  excuses  herself  by  saying 
that  she  was  upset  and  worried,  but  to  us  this  explanation  isjiot 
satisfactory,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  her  subsequent  correct fon 
throws  doubt  ujwn  certain  answers  given  by  the  two  constables 
to  certain  questions  put  to  them.     These  contradictions,  however, 
may  simply  point  to  some  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
constables  which  they  may  wish  should  not  be  known,  and  perhaps 
to  some  agreement  on  the  part  of  these  three  witnesses  to  an  in- 
vented story  which,  believed,  would  exculpate  the  constables  from 
any  such  dereliction.   This  is  mere  supposition,  and  we  present  it 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  Constable 
Nightingale  returned  to  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street  after  his  fruit- 
less search  for  the  man  who  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Middlemore  by  his 
sudden  rush  from  the  premises.  Truly  he  must  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the  streets.  In 
explanation  of  our  remark  that  in  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Middlemore  and  the  two  constables  there  is  something  very 
like  contradiction  and  confusion,  we  append  their  answers  to  a 
feir  questions  put  to  them.  We  will  deal  with  Constable  Night- 
ingaile  first : 
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"/  When  you  left  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street  in  pursuit  of  the 
man  which  direction  did  you  take  ? ' 

" '  I  went  in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street.' 

"  *  That  is,  you  went  to  the  right  ?  ' 

«*Yes.' 

«* Why  not  to  the  left?' 

"  *  That  would  have  led  me  to  Leicester  Square  and  Charing 
Cross.' 

"  *  Did  you  choose  the  Oxford  Street  route  at  haphazard  ?  \ 

"*No.'      • 

**  *  What  induced  you  to  take  it  ?  ' 

"  *  I  was  told  by  Constable  Wigg  that  the  man  went  that  way.* 

"  '  Did  you  meet  any  person  on  the  road  ?  ' 

« *  No  one.' 

"  *How  long  were  you  engaged  upon  your  search  for  the  man  ?  * 

'*  *  I  can't  exactly  fix  it.' 

*'  *  May  we  say  an  hour  ? ' 

" '  That  would  be  near  the  length  of  time.' 

**  We  will  now  deal  with  Constable  Wigg : 

"*How  did  you  summon  Constable  Nightingale  to  your  assist- 
ance ? ' 

"  *  I  blew  my  police  whistle.' 

"  *  Many  times  ? ' 

"  *  Not  many.     He  must  have  been  very  near.' 

"  *  But  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  immediately  ? ' 

"  *  No ;  not  immediately.' 

" '  Shall  we  say  that  two  or  three  minutes  elapsed  before  he 
joined  you  ? ' 

*<  *  About  that.' 

" '  You  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Middlemore.' 

"  *  You  both  explained  it  together  ?  ' 

"*Well,  first  one  spoke,  then  the  other.' 

" '  Did  you  tell  Nightingale  that  the  man  had  fled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oxford  Street  ? ' 

"*No.' 

"  •  In  point  of  fact  you  did  not  see  the  man  come  out  of  the 
house  ? ' 

***No.' 

"  *  And,  therefore,  could  not  have  given  Nightingale  the  direc- 
tion ?  " 

"  *  No,  of  course  I  could  not.' 

"  Now  for  Mrs.  Middlemore  : 

"  *  When  the  man  rushed  by  you  fjom  the  house,  you  screamed 
loudly  for  the  police  ?' 
"*  As  loud  as  I  could." 
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"  *  How  many  times  did  you  call  ?  ' 
" '  I  kep'  on  calling  till  Constable  Wigg  came  up.' 
"  *  He  did  not  come  the  moment  you  raised  your  voice  ? ' 
"  *  No,  not  immediate.     Perhaps  in  two  or  three  minutes.' 
" '  If  we  say  two  minutes  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  ? ' 
« *  Yes.' 

"*Did  you  inform  Constable  Nightingale  that  the  man  ran 
away  in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street  ? ' 

*'  *  No ;  I  was  so  flustered  that  I  didn't  see  which  way  he  run.' 
"  These  are  all  the  extracts  we  need  give  for  the  purpose  of  our 
illustration,  merely  asking  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  each 
witness  was  examined  without  the  others  being  present.  Is  it 
quite  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  had  they  been  exkmined  in  each 
other's  presence,  their  answers  would  not  have  been  exactly  as 
they  are  reported  in  the  public  prints  ? 

"  Constable  Nightingale  has  since  given  an  explanation  of  this 
discrepancy  by  the  admission  that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake 
in  supposing  that  he  received  from  Constable  Wigg  the  informa- 
tion of  the  route  the  man  took  when  he  scurried  otf ;  but  we  sub- 
mit that  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 

**  Another  thing.  Constable  Nightingale  states  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  search  for  an  hour,  and  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  did  not  meet  a  single  person  on  the  road.  How  is 
that  statement  to  be  received?  He  was  hunting  in  some  of  the 
busiest  thoroughfares  in  London,  and  it  bears  the  form  of  an  accu- 
sation that  he  did  not  for  a  whole  hour  observe  one  policeman  on 
his  beat.  Were  he  and  Constable  Wigg  the  only  two  officers  in  a 
thronged  locality  who  were  faithfully  performing  their  duty? 
Constable  Nightingale  distinctly  implies  as  much.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  hard  on  this  officer,  who  bears  a  good  character  in  the 
force.  His  movements  and  proceedings  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two  on  the  night  of  the  16th  may  have  been  excusable 
enough  on  such  a  tempestuous  night,  but  we  unhesitatingly  say 
that  his  evidence  is  supicious,  and  that  we  are  not  inclined  to 
accept  it  as  veracious. 

"  SStill  another  thing.  We  have  ascertained  from  persons  ac- 
quainted with  Constable  Nightingale  that  he  was  very  proud  of 
his  silver  watch,  which  he  was  lucky  enough  to  win  in  a  TdSLey 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  it  never  stopped, 
and  never  lost  or  gained  a  minute.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  that 
on  this  eventful  night  it  should  have  stopped  for  the  first  time* 
and  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  most  important  to  fix  the  occur- 
rence of  events  to  a  miiiute.  Perhaps  Constable  Nightingale's  watch 
stopped  in  sympathy  with  the  stoppage  of  Mrs.  Middlemore's  kitchen 
clock. 

"If  any  of  our  readers  consider  that  we  are  straining  too  hard 
on  trifles,  we  reply  that  the  importance  of  so-Ciilled  trifles  cannot 
be  over  estimated.     The  world's  greatest  poet  has  said,  *  Triflea 
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light  as  air  are  in  their  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy 
Writ.'" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   STARTLING   PHASE   IN  THE   MYSTERY. 

"We  hark  back  now  to  the  point  at  which  we  left  Constable 
Nightingale.  He  had  returned  to  Gerrard  Street  without  having 
found  the  man.  During  his  absence  nothing  further  had  occurred 
to  alarm  the  housekeeper  and  the  constable  who  kept  her  company, 
and  they  were  in*  doubt  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  he  entered  the  house  with  the  intention  of 
robbing  it,  but  he  might  have  done  so,  and  being  disturbed  before 
he  effected  his  purpose,  thought  it  expedient  to  make  his  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible.  They  were  debating  this  view  when  they 
were  startled  by  what  they  declare  was  an  *  apparition.'  It  was 
the  apparition  of  a  half-starved  cat,  which  in  some  way  must  have 
found  an  entrance  into  the  house  before  Mrs.  Middlemore  came 
back  with  her  supper  beer.  The  cat  did  not  belong  to  the  house, 
for  M.  Felix  had  a  horror  of  such  creatures,  and  would  not  allow 
one  to  be  kept  on  the  premises.  It  was  not  the  cat  that  startled 
them,  but  the  colour  of  the  cat,  which  seemed  to  have  been  rolling 
itself  in  blood.  They  saw  it  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  it  dis- 
appeared and  has  not  since  been  seen  again  ;  but  it  left  its  marks 
behind  it.  On  the  oilcloth  were  spots  of  blood,  made  by  the  cat's 
paws.  These  signs  decided  their  course  of  action,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded upstairs  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  M.  Felix.  They 
knocked  and  called  out  loudly  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement,  devised  presumably  by  M.  Felix  him- 
self, the  keyhole  of  the  door  by  which  they  stood  was  masked  by 
a  brass  plate,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  M.  Felix. 
The  silence  strengthened  their  apprehensions  of  foul  play,  and 
they  determined  to  force  the  door  open.  To  effect  this  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  locksmith,  and  Constable 
Nghtingale  issued  forth  once  more  and  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  a  locksmith,  but  a  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Lamb,  who  was  coming  home  late  from  a  professional  visit.  With 
some  difficulty  the  door  was  forced  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
met  their  eyes  was  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting-room.  M.  Felix 
was  not  in  this  room,  but  when  they  entered  the  bedroom  adjoin- 
ing they  discovered  him  in  an  armchair,  bearing  the  appearance 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  asleep.  He  was  not  asleep,  however;  he 
was  dead.  The  natural  presumption  was  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  that  the  blood  on  the  floor  was  his,  but  Dr.  Lamb  very 
soon  declared  that  this  was  not  the  case.  M.  Felix  was  dead,  cer- 
tainly, but  his  death  was  produced  by  natural  causes,  heart  disease. 
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In  this   conclusion  Dr.  Lamb  vas  supported  by  other  medical 

evidence  'which  was  sought  on  the  following  day,  and  this  being 

supposed  to   be  suflBciently  established,  the  necessity  of  a  post 

mortem  was  not  immediately  recognized.     The  body  was  lifted  on 

the  bed,  and  there  lay,  dressed,  as  it  had  fallen  into  the  armchair. 

"  Accounts  of  these  strange  occurrences  did  not  appear  in  the 
morning  newspapers  of  the  17th  January,  and  the  firt-t  intimation 
the  public  received  of  them  was  through  the  evening  papers  of 
that  date.  Even  in  this  initial  stage  we  scented  a  mystery,  and 
we  despatched  our  reporters  to  Mrs.  Middlemore  to  obtain  such 
information  as  would  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  Our  re- 
porters, however,  were  not  able  to  see  Mrs.  Middlemore  ;  neither 
were  they  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  house ;  some  absurd  police 
orders  were  being  carried  out,  which  converted  the  house  into  a 
kind  of  safe.  But  such  ridiculous  methods  are  not  difficult  to 
circumvent,  and  we  determined  that  the  public  should  not  be 
robbed  of  their  privileges.  On  the  18th  January,  some  34  hours 
after  the  death  of  M.  Felix,  we  inserted  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  the  first  edition  of  the  Evening  MooUy  and  repeated  it  in 
all  our  subsequent  editions.  We  printed  it  in  such  bold  type,  and 
placed  it  in  such  a  prominent  position  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
reach  the  eyes  of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  case : 

***The  Strange  Death  of  M.  Felix  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho. 
Persons  who  had  private  or  other  interviews  with  M.  Felix  between 
the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night  of  the  16th 
of  January,  or  who  are  in  possession  of  information  which  will 
throw  light  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  death,  are 
urgently  requested  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Evening  Moon  at 
any  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement.  Liberal 
rewards  will  be  paid  to  all  who  give  such  information,  and  the  best 
legal  assistance  is  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  this  journal,  entirely 
at  their  own  expense,  to  all  who  may  desire  it  and  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  M.  Felix's  death.' 

"  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  police  were  concerned,  matters  re- 
mained in  abeyance.  They  seemed  to  do  nothing,  and  certainly 
discovered  nothing.  One  of  our  contemporaries,  in  a  leading 
article,  has  suggested  that  the  insertion  of  this  advertisement  in 
our  columns  was  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  justice,  or  if  not  to 
tamper  to  defeat  its  ends.  We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  in- 
sinuation. There  was  no  case  before  the  public  courts,  and  no  per- 
son was  accused  of  anything  whatever  in  connection  with  the  strange 
affair.  The  action  we  took  was  taken  in  the  cause  of  justice,  to 
arouse  it  to  action  and  assist  it.  In  the  lighted  torch  of  publicity 
there  is  an  irresistible  moral  force.  It  would  be  well  if  material 
light  were  thrown  upon  the  black  spaces  in  this  mighty  city — the 
black  spaces  in  which  crimes  are  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  are  enabled  to  escape  because  of  the  convenient  darkness  in 
wiich  they  carry  their  horrible  plans  to  a  successful  issue.     If  old- 
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time  ofBcialism  refuses  to  8tir  out  of  the  routine  of  useless  and 
pernicious  methods,  forces  which  are  not  amenable  to  red  tapeism 
must  take  into  their  own  hands  the  plain  duties  of  lawful  autho- 
rity, duties  which  are  neglected  and  evaded  to  the  injury  of 
society  at  large.  We  do  not  preach  socialism,  we  preach  justice 
— and  light. 

"  Thus  far  in  our  narrative  we  have  brought  matters  up  to  the 
night  of  the  18th  January.  The  house  in  Gerrard  Street  is  dark 
and  silent ;  the  body  of  M.  Felix  is  lying  on  the  bed  to  which  it 
was  lifted  from  the  armchair  in  which  it  was  discovered. 

"  The  night  was  unusually  dark.  The  snowstorm  had  ceased  on 
the  previous  day,  and  the  reflected  light  of  white  thoroughfares  no 
longer  helped  to  dispel  the  pervading  gloom. 

"  The  morning  newspapers  of  the  19th  contained  no  items  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  death  of  M.  Felix.  We 
were  the  first  to  announce  an  extraordinary  and  apparently  inex- 
plicable move  in  the  mystery.  In  order  to  do  this  we  published 
our  first  edition  two  hours  earlier  than  usual. 

"At  nine  o'clock  on  this  morning  one  of  our  reporters,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty,  was  outside  the  house  in  Gerrard  street,  look- 
ing up  at  the  window  of  the  sitting-room  which  M.  Felix  had 
occupied.  He  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  a  policeman  in  the 
street. 

"  *  I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Mooriy  he  said  to  the  police- 
man.    'Is  there  anything  new  concerning  M.  Felix  ?  ' 

"*  Nothing,'  replied  the  policeman,  quite  civilly,  and  passed  on. 

"  Our  reporter  remained  outside  the  house.  JPatient  and  per- 
severing, he  hoped  to  pick  up  some  item  of  interest  w:hich  he 
might  weave  into  a  paragraph. 

"  Suddenly  the  street  door  was  opened  from  within,  and  Mrs. 
Middlemore  appeared.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  in  her  eyes  wa» 
a  wandering  look  as  she  turned  them  this  way  and  that.  The 
moment  our  reporter  observed  these  symptoms  of  distress  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  interesting  item  of  which 
he  could  avail  himself.  He  stepped  up  to  Mrs.  Middlemore. 
^^  *  What  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked. 

"  *  He's  gone ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Middlemere,  wringing  her  hands. 
*  He's  vanished  1 ' 

"  *  Who  has  gone  ?    Who  has  vanished  ?  '  inquired  our  reporter. 

"  *  Mr.  Felix,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  in  a  faint  tone. 

« <  My  good  creature,'  said  our  reporter,  *  you  must  be  dream- 
ing.' 

"  *  I  ain't  dreaming,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *  He's  vanished. 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  go  up  and  look  for  yourself.  Where  are 
the  police  ?     Oh,  where  are  the  police  ? ' 

"  *  Don't  make  a  disturbance,'  said  our  reporter  soothingly. 
*Let  us  see  if  you're  not  mistaken.' 

"  Without  asking  for  an  invitation  he  entered  the  house  and 
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ascended  the  stairs,  followed  by  Mrs.  Middlemore,  moaning  in  a 
helpless,  distracted  fashion. 

•*  The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  open,  and  also  the  inner 
door  leading  to  the  bedroom.  There  was  no  person,  living  or  dead, 
in  either  of  the  rooms. 

"  *  Where  was  he  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

"*  There,  on  the  bed,'  moaned  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *He  was 
there  last  night  before  I  locked  the  door ;  and  when  I  looked  in  a 
minute  ago  he  was  gone.' 

"  It  was  undeniably  true.  The  bed  bore  the  impression  of  a 
human  form,  but  that  was  all.  The  body  of  M.  Felix  had,  indeed, 
disappeared ! " 


CHAPTER   IX. 

INTRODUCES  SOPHY. 

"  Our  reporter  gazed  at  the  bed  in  astonishment,  while  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  continued  to  move  her  hands'  and  eyes  helplessly  around  and 
moan  for  the  police.  Our  reporter  is  a  man  of  resource,  quick- 
witted, ready-minded,  and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity.     He  took  advantage  of  this. 

"  *  My  good  creature,'  he  said,  '  what  is  the  use  of  crying  for 
the  police  ?  Have  they  assisted  you  in  any  way  in  this  mysterious 
aflFair?' 

"*No,  they  'aven't,'  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore,  adding  inconse- 
quentially, *  but  where  are  they— oh,  where  are  they  ? ' 

"  *  What  have  they  done  already  for  you  ?  '  continued  our  re- 
porter. *  Brought  you  into  trouble  with  the  newspapers,  because 
of  their  evidence  contradicting  yours.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to 
confide  in  a  friend  who  is  really  anxious  to  serve  you,  and  whose 
purpose  is  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.' 

« '  That's  all  I  want.     But  where's  the  friend  ? ' 

"  *  Here.  I'm  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Moon^  vhich  is  ready 
to  spend  any  amount  of  money  in  clearing  the  innocent  and 
bringing  the  guilty  to  justice.  They  haven't  any  interested 
motives  to  serve ;  they  didn't  know  the  dead  man,  who  some 
people  say  was  murdered  and  some  people  say  wasn't.  If  you  are 
an  innocent  woman  you  would  jump  at  the  chance  I  offer  you ;  if 
you're  guilty,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.' 

**  The  threat  cowed  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  *  I'm  innocent,  you  know  I  am,'  she  gasped. 

"  *  Of  course  I  know  you  are,  and  I  should  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  silence  the  wretches  who  speak  of  you  in  a  suspicious 
way.' 

"*What  'ave  they  said  of  me?      What  'ave    they  dared  to 
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"*  What  you  wouldn't  like  to  hear;  but  never  mind  them  just 
now.  We'll  soon  take  the  sting  out  of  their  tails.  Besides,  while 
you  are  working  in  the  cause  of  innocence  your  time  will  not  be 
wasted.     You  will  be  well  paid  for  the  information  you  give.' 

"  This  appeal  to  her  cupidity  settled  the  point. 

**  *  I'll  do  it,'  she  said,  *  whatever  it  is.  I'm  a  innocent  woman, 
and  I  want  the  world  to  know  it.' 

"  *  The  world  shall  know  it,'  said  our  reporter,  with  inward  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  his  arguments ;  *  and  when  the  whole 
thing  is  made  clear  through  you,  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
heroine,  and  everybody  will  be  running  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
People  will  say,  "  There,  that's  the  woman  that  brought  to  light 
the  truth  about  M.  Felix.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  we  should 
never  have  known  it.  She's  a  real  true  woman ;  no  nonsense 
about  her."  Why,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  got  up  a  subscrip- 
tion for  you.' 

"  (We  have  no  doubt,  when  this  meets  the  eyes  of  our  contem- 
poraries, that  some  of  them  will  be  ready  to  take  us  severely  to 
task  for  the  tactics  adopted  by  our  reporter.  Let  them.  We 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  means  he  employed,  and  we  offer 
him  our  sincere  thanks.  There  is  not  a  move  we  make  in  this 
mystery  which  is  not  made  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  that  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  our  methods  is  proved  by  the  absolutely  frank 
manner  in  which  we  place  before  our  readers  every  word  that 
passes.) 

"  *  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  *  Merely,'  replied  our  reporter,  *to  answer  a  few  simple  ques- 
tions. I  have  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  police  have 
advised  you  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  but  themselves.' 

"  *  They  'ave,  sir ;  they  'ave.' 

"  *  What  better  are  you  off  for  it  ?  Here  are  people  ready  to 
say  anything  against  you,  while  you  are  advised  to  sit  in  a  corner 
without  uttering  a  single  word  in  your  own  defence.  Upon  my 
word,  my  dear  Mrs.  Middlemore,  it's  nothing  less  than  mon- 
strous.' 

"  *  So  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  all  of  whose  scruples  seemed 
to  have  vanished.     *  I'll  answer  anythink  you  put  to  me.' 

"  *  I  shall  ask  nothing  improper.  You  say  that  you  locked  the 
door  before  you  went  to  bed  Inst  night.  Which  door?  There 
are  two,  one  leading  to  the  first  floor  landing,  one  communicating 
between  the  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  Which  of  these  doors  did 
you  lock  ?     Or  did  you  lock  both  ? ' 

"  *  I  won't  tell  you  a  lie,  sir.  When  I  said  I  locked  the  door  I 
thought  you'd  understand  me.  I  mean  that  I  fastened  both  of 
'em.  I  couldn't  lock  'em,  because  the  bedroom  door  key's  been 
taken  away,  and  the  door  on  the  landing's  been  cut  into.' 

** '  That  was  done  by  the  locksmith.  Who  took  away  the  key 
of  the  bedroom  ? ' 
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"  *  I  don't  know.     Per'aps  the  police.' 

"  *  How  badly  they  are  behaving  to  you !  Anyway,  the  two 
doors  were  closed  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  saw  to  that  myself.  I  ain't  in  the  'ouse  without  com- 
pany, don't  you  think  that.  I  wouldn't  stop  in  it  alone  if  you 
was  to  offer  me  Queen  Victoria's  golden  crown.  My  niece  is  down- 
stairs abed,  and  once  she  gets  between  the  sheets  she's  that  diffi- 
cult to  rouse  that  it's  as  much  as  a  rigiment  of  soldiers  can  do  to 
wake  'er.'  (This,  our  reporter  thought,  was  comic,  implying  that 
Mrs.  Middlemore  had  engaged  the  services  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  to  get  her  niece  out  of  bed  every  morning.)  *  Come 
upstairs  by  myself  in  the  dark,'  continued  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  is 
more  than  I  dare  do.  In  the  daylight  I  venture  if  I'm  forced  to, 
as  I  did  a  minute  or  two  ago,  because,  though  I  shook  Sophy  till 
I  almost  shook  'er  to  pieces,  and  lifted  'er  up  in  bed  and  let  'er 
fell  back  again,  it  'ad  no  more  effect  on  'er  than  water  on  a  duck's 
back.  All  she  did  was  to  turn  round  and  bring  'er  knees  up  to 
'er  chin,  and  keep  'old  of  the  bedclothes  *as  if  she  was  a  vice. 
She's  that  aggravating  there's  'ardly  any  bearing  with  'er.  So  as 
I  could-a't  get  'er  out  of  bed  I  come  up  'ere  without  'er.  And 
that's  'ow  I  found  out  Mr.  Felix  was  gone.' 

"  *  You  were  speaking  of  what  took  place  last  night  ? '  said  our 
reporter.  *  Your  niece,  Sophy,  came  up  j^ith  you,  I  understand  ? 
Did  she  come  into  this  room  with  you  ?  ' 

"*  No,  she  didn't.     I  left  her  in  the  passage  while  I  peeped  in.' 

**  *  Then  she  cannot  corroborate  your  statement  that  the  body 
of  M.  Felix  was  here  before  you  went  to  bed  ? ' 

"  *  Ain't  my  word  enough  ?  ' 

"  •  For  me  it  is,  bul  it's  different  with  the  police  and  the  public. 
You  are  positive  the  body  was  on  the  bed  ?  ' 

"  *If  it  was  the  last  word  I  ever  had  to  speak  I'd  swear  to  it.' 

"  *I  believe  you  without  swearing,'  said  our  reporter  opening  a 
cupboard  door. 

"  *  What  are  you  looking  in  there  for  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore. 
*  Do  you  think  a  dead  man  'd  be  able  to  git  up  and  put  'isself 
on  one  of  the  shelves  ? ' 

"  *No,'  said  our  reporter  with  a  smile,  '  but  let  us  make  sure 
that  the  body  is  not  in  either  of  the  rooms.' 

"  He  looked  thoroughly  through  the  apartments,  under  the  bed 
and  the  couches,  and  in  every  cupboard.  Mrs.  Middlemore 
followed  his  movements  with  her  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  her 
head. 

"*Even  up  the  chimneys,'  he  said  genially,  and  he  thrust  the 
poker  up,  and  then  lit  some  paper  in  the  stoves  to  see  that  the 
smoke  ascended  freely  and  that  there  was  no  obstruction. 

**'The  thought^  you  put  in  one's  'ead,'  remarked  JVIrs.  Middle- 
more  in  a  terrified  voice,  *  is  enough  to  congeal  one's  blood,' 

"  *  My  dear  madam,'  said  our  reporter,  *  I  am  only  doing  what 
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prudence  dictates,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible   chance  of 
your  getting  into  trouble.      Suppose  the  body  should  be  found 

in  any  other  part  of  the  house ' 

" '  But  'ow  could  it  git  there  ? '  interrupted  Mrs.  Middlemore 
excitedly. 

" '  That  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  say,  any  more  than 
we  can  say  how  it  got  out  of  this  room;  but  out  of  it  it  has 
got,  hasn't  it  ? ' 

"  *  Nobody  can't  say  nothink  diflferent,'  assented  Mrs.  Middle- 
more. 

"'This  is  altogether  such  a  mysterious  affair,'  proceeded  our 
reporter,  *  that  there  is  no  telling  what  it  will  lead  to.  I  don't 
remember  a  case  like  it  ever  occurring  in  London  before. 
Suppose  the  body  should  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  house, 
what  would  the  police  say  ?  Why,  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
— and  you  may  be  sure  they  would  put  it  down  to  a  bad  reason 
— ^you  had  removed  it  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it.' 

"  *  Me  ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *  What  would  I  do  that 
for?' 

"  *  You  wouldn't  do  it  at  all,  but  that's  the  construction  the 
police  would  put  on  it,  and  after  that  you  wouldn't  have  a 
moment's  peace.  My  dear  madam,  we'll  not  give  them  a  chance 
to  take  away  your  character ;  not  a  stone  shall  be  left  unturned. 
There  are  rooms  above  these  ?  ' 
«  '  Yes,  a  lot.' 

"  *  We  will  have  a  look  through  them,  and,  indeed,  through  the 
whole  house.  It's  what  the  police  would  do,  with  the  idea  that 
you  were  a  party  to  some  vile  plot ;  it's  what  I  will  do,  knowing 
you  to  be  perfectly  innocent.' 

"  He  put  his  design  into  execution.  Accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Middlemore,  who  always  kept  in  the  rear,  he  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  entire  house,  from  attic  to  basement,  but,  as 
he  anticipated,  discovered  nothing.  The  last  rooms  he  ex  imined 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and  it  was  there  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Middlemore's  niece,  Sophy. 

" '  Is  that  you,  aunty  ? '  the  girl  called  out  from  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  kitchen. 

"  *  Yes,  it's  me,'  answered  Mrs.  Middlemore  irascibly.  *  You're 
a  nice  lazy  slut,  you  are,  to  be  'ulking  in  bed  this  time  of  the 
morning.' 

"  *  I  ain't  abed,  aunty,'  said  Sophy,  making  her  appearance,  *  I'm 
up,  but  oh,  I'm  so  sleepy ! ' 

"  She  came  into  the  kitchen  rubbing  her  eyes  and  presenting  a 
general  appearance  of  untidiness  which  did  not  speak  well  for  her 
social  training.  Her  short  hair  was  uncombed,  her  face  unwashed, 
her  frock  open  at  the  back,  and  she  had  no  boots  on.  She  stared 
hard  at  our  reporter,  but  was  not  at  all  abashed  at  his  presence. 
" '  I'm  a  friend  of  your  aunt,'  said  our  reporter.   *  You  had  better 
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finish  dressing,  light  the  fire,  and  give  yourself  a  good  wash,  and 
then  get  breakfast  ready.  You  needn't  come  upstairs  till  you're 
caUed.' 

"  He  beckoned  Mrs.  Middlemore  out  of  the  room,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded upstairs  to  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor. 

"  *  It  will  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  before  Sophy,*  he  said.  *  Now, 
if  you  please,  we  will  go  on.  It  is  plain  that  the  body  of  M.  Felix 
is  not  in  the  house ;  but  it  must  be  somewhere.  The  question  is 
— ^Where,  and  how  it  got  there  ?  These  rooms  were  fairly  secure 
before  you  went  to  bed  last  night.  Is  there  a  chain  on  the  street 
door?' 
«*Yes.' 

"  *  Did  you  put  it  up  before  you  went  down  to  your  bedroom  ?  ' 
**  *  I  puts  it  up  regularly  every  night.' 
"  *  And  you  did  so  last  night  ?  ' 
« *  Yes.' 

"  *  And  turned  the  key  ?  ' 
«*Yes.' 

"  *  Was  the  door  locked  and  the  chain  ^up  the  first  thing  this 
morning  ? ' 
"•Yes— no!' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

"  *  I  mean  I  can't  remember.     I  must  be  sure,  mustn't  I,  sir  ? ' 
***  You  must  be  sure;  there  must  not  be  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake ;  this  putting  up  of  a  chaia  is  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  a  great  deal  may  hang.     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ? ' 

«*  *  I  can't  say  for  certain.  I  was  that  upset  when  I  found  M. 
Felix  gone  that  I  don't  remember  nothink  till  you  come  up  to  me 
at  the  street  door.  'Ow  I  opened  it,  or  'ow  I  got  it  open,  I  don't 
know  no  more  than  thfi  dead.' 

"*  Think  a  little ;  it  is  not  longer  than  half-an-hour  since  I  saw 
you.  Your  memory  cannot  have  deserted  you  in  so  short  a  time.' 
" '  Ive  got  no  more  memory  about  it  than  the  babe  unborn.'  • 
***But  you  must  try  to  have.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  chain  either 
was  or  was  not  up,  that  the  door  either  was  or  was  not  locked.  Sit 
down  and  think  about  it  for  a  minute  or  two ;  I  will  keep  quiet 
vhile  you  think.' 

"But  though  the  woman  obeyed  our  reporter  and  sat  down  and 
thought  of  the  matter,  or  said  she  did,  she  declared  she  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  had  to  give  up  in  despair. 

"'It  is  awkward,'  said  our  reporter,  *to  say  the  least  of  it. 
There  is  no  telling  what  construction  may  be  put  upon  your  loss 
of  memory.* 

"Tm   a   honest  woman,  sir,'   said  Mrs.  Middlemore  looking 

imploringly  at  our  reporter ;  *  you'll  put  in  a  good  word  for  me  ? ' 

"*You  may  depend  upon  that,  lor  I  am  convinced  you  are 

honest  and  innocent,  but  it  is  unfortunate.   If  you  should  happen 
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to  remember  you  had  best  let  me  know  before  you  tell  any  one  else. 
Mrs.  Middlemore,  you  go  out  for  your  supper  beer  every  night  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  every  night ;  I  can't  do  without  it.' 

" '  Beer  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  if  taken  in  moderation,  which 
I  know  is  the  case  with  you.     Did  you  go  out  for  it  last  night  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  did.' 

"  '  Before  or  after  you  paid  your  last  visit  to  these  rooms  ?  * 

"  '  Before,  sir.     You  think  of  every  think.' 

"  *It  shows  that  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  for  you.  Before  you 
came  up  to  these  rooms  you  had  your  supper  ? ' 

« '  Yes.' 

"  *  Sophy  had  some  with  you  ? ' 

"  *  Yes.  She's  got  a  twist  on  'er  has  Sophy.  She  eats  as  much 
as  a  Grenadier.' 

"  *  All  growing  girls  do.     How  old  is  Sophy  ? ' 

"  *  Fourteen.' 

'*  *  Then,  when  you  went  downstairs,  you  and  Sophy  went  to 
bed?' 

"*Yes.' 

'*  *  You  both  sleep  in  the  same  room  ? ' 

««Yes.' 

*'  *  In  the  same  bed,  most  likely  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  we  do ;  and  the  way  that  girl  pulls  the  clothes  off  you  is 
a  caution.' 

"  *  Did  you  both  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time  ? ' 

" '  No.  I  sent  'er  before  me,  and  when  I  went  in  she  was  as 
sound  as  a  top.' 

"  '  Are  you  a  sound  sleeper  yourself  ? ' 

** '  I  was  before  this  dreadful  thing  'appened,  but  now  I  pass  the 
most  fearful  nights.' 

«*  Dreams?' 

«*  Awful.' 

'*  *  How  about  last  night  ?  Don't  answer  hastily.  This  is  another 
important  point.' 

"Thus  admonished,  Mrs.  Middlemore  took  time  to  consider, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  with  a  certain  regret  that  she  felt  constrained 
to  say, '  I  think  I  must  'ave  slept  better  than  ordinary.  I  was  that 
tired  that  my  legs  was  fit  to  drop  oflf  me.' 

"  *  You  slept  very  soundly  ? ' 

"  *  I  must  'ave  done,  mustn't  I,  sir  ? ' 

"  *  That  is  for  you  to  say.  You  see,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  the  body 
of  M.  Felix  could  not  hvve  been  removed  without  a  certain  noise. 
Now,  if  you  were  awake  you  must  have  heard  it.' 

« « I  didn't  'ear  nothink.    Til  take  my  Bible  oath  of  it.' 

"  *  At  what  hour  did  you  wake  this  morning  ? ' 

"  *  At  'alf-past  eight,  and  I  got  up  at  once.' 

"  *  Isn't  that  rather  late  for  you  ? '  .    •     . 

"  *  It  is,  sir,  but  I've  got  no  one  to  attend  to  now.' 
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"  '  You  were  not  in  any  way  disturbed  in  the  night  ?  ' 

«*No,  sir.' 

"  *  You  positively  heard  nothing  ?  ' 

"^Nothinkatali; 

"'Did  Sophy?' 

"  *  Love  your  'eart,  sir !  Sophy  wouldn't  wake  up  if  cannon  balls 
was  tiring  all  round  her  ! ' 

"  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  she  told  vou  she  heard  nothincf  last 
night?' 

"  I  won't  say  that.     I  ain't  'ad  tinae  to  arks  her.' 

" '  I'll  ask  her  myself  if  you've  no  objection  ? ' 

"They  went  down  together,  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  remained 
outside  while  our  reporter  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  His  entrance  aroused  Sophy,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  chair, 
apparently  asleep,  in  the  same  state  of  untidiness  as  he  had  left 
her.  She  fell  on  her  knees  with  a  guilty  air  and  began  to  rake 
out  the  stove,  making  a  great  rattle  with  the  poker. 

"  *  Fire  not  lit  yet,  Sophy  ?  '  said  our  reporter  much  amused. 

"  She  looked  up  with  a  sly  look,  and  seeing  that  he  was  not 
going  to  scold  her,  rubbed  her  nos^  with  the  poker  and  smiled 
boldly  at  him. 

"  *  Not  yet,  old  'un,'  she  replied,  making  no  attempt  to  continue 
her  work. 

•  "  To  be  addressed  as  *  old  'un '  must  have  been  especially  humili- 
ating to  our  reporter,  who  is  a  good-looking  fellow  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  but  he  did  not  resent  it. 

" '  Wood  won't  catch,  I  suppose,'  he  said.     *  Too  damp,  eh  ? ' 

"  *  Soppin','  said  Sophy,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no 
wood  before  her. 

" '  What  are  you  looking  so  hard  at  me  for  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 
*  You'll  make  me  blush  presently.' 

"*  You  blush  ! '  laughed  Sophy.  *  I  like  that,  I  do.  Look  'ere, 
old  'un.  When  yer  wants  to  blush,  yer'd  better  'ire  somebody  to  do 
it  for  yer.     Fll  do  it  for  tuppence  a  time.' 

"*You  would  have  to  wash  your  face  first,'  said  our  reporter, 
entering  into  the  humour  of  the  situation. 

"'  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  that,'  said  Sophy,  staring  harder  than 
ever  at  him,  *  if  yer'd  make  it  wuth  my  while.  As  for  lookin'  at 
yer,  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king.' 

"  *  I'm  not  a  king,'  observed  our  reporter,  *  and  you're  not  a  cat.' 

"*  Call  me  one  and  you'll  feel  my  clors.  I'm  reckonin'  of  you 
up,  that's  what  I'm  doing  of.' 

"  *  And  what  do  you  make  of  me,  Sophy  ?  " 

"*I  sha'n't  tell  if  you're  going  to  act  mean.  "'Ansom  is  as 
'ansom  does." ' 

Our  reporter  took  the  hint  and  gave  the  girl  a  sixpenny  piece. 
" '  I  say,'  cried  Sophy,  greatly  excited  as  she  tried  the  coin  with 
her  teeth.     *  Stow  larks,  you  know.     Is  it  a  good  'un  ? ' 
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**  *  Upon  my  honour,'  said  our  reporter,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart  with  a  mock  heroic  air. 

**  *  Say  upon  yer  soul.' 

**  *  Upon  my  soul,  if  you  prefer  it.' 

"  *  Change  it  for  me,  then.     I'd  sooner  'ave  coppers.' 

"  Our  reporter  had  some  in  his  pocket,  and  he  counted  out  six 
into  Sophy's  grimy  palm.  A  seventh,  by  accident,  fell  to  the  floor. 
Sophy  instantly  picked  it  up. 

"  *  Findin's  keepin's,'  she  said. 

"  *  I'm  agreeable.     And  now,  what  do  you  make  of  me  ? ' 

"*Wait  a  bit,'  said  Sophy.  Unblushingly  she  lifted  her  frock 
and  tied  the  coppers  in  her  ragged  petticoat,  tightening  the  knots 
with  her  teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  snow.  *  That's  my  money 
box,  and  I've  got  some  more  in  it.  What  do  I  make  of  yer  ?  O, 
I  knows  what  you  are.     Yer  can't  gammon  me.' 

« *  What  am  I  ? ' 

"  *  Yer  belong  to  the  Perlice  NooSy  that's  what  you  do.  You've 
come  to  make  pickchers.  Pickcher  of  the  'ouse  where  the  body 
was  found.  Pickcher  of  the  room  where  the  body  was  laid.  Pick- 
cher of  the  body's  bed.  Pickcher  of  the  body's  slippers.  Pickcher 
of  Mrs.  Middlemore,  the  body's  'ousekeeper.  0,  I  say,  make  a 
pickcher  of  me,  will  yer  ?    I'll  buy  a  copy.' 

"  *  Perhaps,  if  you're  good.  But  you  must  answer  a  question  or 
two  first.' 

"  ^  All  serene.     Fire  away  ! ' 

"  *  You  went  upstairs  last  night  with  your  aunt  after  you  had 
your  supper  ? ' 

«*Yes,  Idid.' 

"  *  You  did  not  go  into  the  rooms  ? ' 

«*No,  I  didn't.' 

"  *  Because  you  were  frightened  ? ' 

"  *  Gammon !  It'd  take  more  than  that  to  frighten  Sophy.'  She 
added,  with  a  sly  look,  *  Aunty's  easily  kidded,  she  is.' 

"  *  Ah,'  said  our  reporter  somewhat  mystified,  *  then  you  came 
down  and  went  to  bed  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  did,  and  precious  glad  to  git  there.' 

"  *  You  like  your  bed,  Sophy  ?  ' 

« « Rather.' 

"  *  And  you  sleep  well  ?  " 

•^ '  You  bet ! ' 

"  *  Did  you  sleep  better  or  worse  than  usual  last  night  ? ' 

** '  No  better,  and  no  wus.' 

"  *  Did  you  wake  up  in  the  night  ? ' 

« <  Not  me.' 

"  *  Then  you  heard  no  noise  ? ' 

«*  Where?' 

"  *  Anywhere.' 

«  •  I  didn't  'ear  nothink.     'Ow  could  I  ?  ' 
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"  *  Thank  you,  Sophy.     That  is  all  for  the  present.' 

**  *  I  say,'  cried  Sophy,  as  our  reporter  was  about  to  leave  the 
kitchen,  •  yer'll  take  my  pickcher,  won't  yer  ? ' 

•*  *  I'll  think  about  it.  I'll  see  you  another  time,  Sophy ;  and, 
look  here,'  added  our  reporter,  who  is  never  known  to  throw  a 
chance  away,  *  here's  my  card  ;  take  care  of  it,  and  if  you  find  out 
anything  that  you  think  I  would  like  to  know  about  M.  Felix 
come  and  tell  me,  and  you  shall  be  well  paid  for  it.  You'll  not 
forget  ? ' 

**  *  No,  I  won't  forgit.  Anythink  at  all  about  Mr.  Felix,  do  yer 
mean  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  anything.' 

**  *  All  right,  old  'un.  I'll  choo  it  over.'  Here  Sophy  dropped 
her  voice  and  asked,  *  Is  aunty  outside  ? ' 

"  *  Yes.     Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? ' 

"  *  Try  me,'  said  Sophy,  holding  out  the  little  finger  of  her  left 
hand. 

«  *  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ? ' 

"  Pinch  my  nail  as  'ard  as  yer  can.  Never  mind  'urting  me« 
As  'ard  as  ever  yer  can.' 

"  Our  reporter  complied,  and  Sophy  went  audibly  through  the 
entire  alphabet,  from  A  to  Y  Z. 

"  *  There,'  said  Sophy,  *  did  I  scream  when  I  came  to  0  ?  ' 

"  *  You  did  not,'  said  our  reporter  remembering  the  child's  game* 
*  You  bore  it  like  a  brick.' 

"  *  Don't  that  show  I  can  keep  a  secret  ?  ' 

"*  It  does.  Well,  then,  don't  tell  your  aunt  that  I  gave  you 
my  card  or  asked  you  to  come  and  see  me.' 

« *  I'm  fly.' 

"  Giving  him  a  friendly  wink,  Sophy  went  on  her  knees  and 
made  a  pretence  of  being  very  hard  at  work  cleaning  the  grate* 
The  last  words  he  heard  were : 

"  *  Pickcher  of  Sophy  wearin'  'erself  to  skin  and  bone.  Ain't  I 
busy?'" 

CHAPTER  X. 

OUR  REPORTER   GIVES   MRS.   MIDDLEMORE  SOME  SENSIBLE  ADVICE. 

"  Rejoining  Mrs.  Middlemore,  our  reporter  informed  her  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  Sophy  had  heard  nothing  in  the  night. 

**  *  Of  course  she  didn't,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore.  '  Once  she's  in 
bed  she  lays  like  a  log.' 

"  '  She's  a  sharp  little  thing,'  observed  our  reporter. 

"  *  Sharp  ain't  the  word,  sir.  What's  going  to  be  the  end  of  her 
is  more  than  I  can  fathom.' 

"  *  Has  she  a  mother  ?  ' 

«*No.' 
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"*  Father?' 

"  *  If  he  can  be  called  one.  Drunk  'arf  'is  time,  in  trouble  the 
other  'arf.' 

"  *  So  that  poor  Sophy  has  to  look  after  herself  ? ' 

"  *  Pretty  well.  She  does  odd  jobs,  and  picks  up  a  bit  'ere  and 
a  bit  there.  When  M.  Felix  first  come  to  live  'ere  I'd  made  up 
my  mind  to  'ave  'er  altogether  with  me,though  she'd  'ave  worrited 
the  life  out  of  me,  I  know  she  would  ;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  'ave 
nobody  in  the  house  but  'im,  and  wouldn't  let  nobody  sleep  in  it 
a  single  night,  so  I  'ad  to  disappoint  the  child.  I  did  take  'er  in 
once  or  twice  when  she  come  round  to  me  almost  black  and  bloo 
with  the  way  'er  brute  of  a  father  had  served  'er,  but  I  'ad  to  be 
careful  that  M.  Felix  shouldn't  see  'er— smuggling  'er  into  the 
kitchen  when  he  was  away  and  letting  'er  out  very  early  in  the 
morning — of  I  should  never  'ave  'card  the  last  of  it.' 

"  *  You  are  the  only  friend  the  girl  has,  it  seems  ?  ' 

"  '  She  ain't  got  many  more.' 

"  *  Mind  what  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  said  our  reporter, 
with  the  kindest  intentions,  *  there's  capital  stuff  in  Sophy.  Now 
that  M.  Felix  is  gone  it  would  be  a  charity  to  adopt  her,  if  you 
haven't  any  of  your  own.' 

"'  I  ain't  got  none  of  my  own,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  shaking 
her  head  dubiously, '  but  since  I  arksed  'er  whether  she'd  like  to 
live  with  me,  and  she  said  she  would,  she's  got  into  ways  that  I 
don't  think  I  could  abide.  You  see,  sir,  she  wasn't  so  old  then, 
and  I  might  'ave  moulded  her.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  do  it  now.* 

"  *  What  ways  do  you  refer  to  ? ' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  I've  seen  her  selling  papers  in  the  streets — ^' 

*' '  That's  not  a  crime,'  interposed  our  re^^orter ;  *  especially  if 
she  does  it  for  food.' 

" '  If  you  won't  mind  my  saying  so,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
with  considerable  dignity,  '  1  consider  it  low ;  but  that's  not  so 
bad  as  selling  matches,  which  is  next  door  to  begging.' 

"'But  she  doesn't  beg?' 

"  '  No,  I  don't  think  she  goes  as  low  as  that.' 

"* Nor  steal?' 

"*  No,' replied  Mrs.  Middlemore  with  spirit,  *  she'll  take  any- 
think  that's  give  to  her,  but  she's  as  honest  as  the  sun,  I'll  say 
that  of  her.' 

"  *  All  that  you've  told  me  of  Sophy,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  is  in  her 
favour,  and  I  have  already  a  sneaking  regard  for  her.' 

"  *  Lord,  sir  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  misconstruing  the 
sentiment,  '  and  you  the  gentleman  that  you  are  ! ' 

"  *  Yes,'  repeated  our  reporter  complacently,  *  a  sneaking  regard 
for  her.  Hawking  papers  and  matches  is  not  the  loftiest  occupa- 
tion, but  it  is  a  form  of  commerce,  and  commerce,  my  dear 
madam,  has  made  England  what  it  is.' 

"  It  was  not  entirely  without  a  selfish  motive,  although  he  was 
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truly  favourably  disposed  towards  the  poor  waif,  that  our  reporter 
wandered  for  a  few  moments  from  the  engrossing  subject  of  M. 
Felix's  disappearance  to  the  less  eventful  consideration  of  Sophy's 
welfare.  By  one  of  those  processes  of  intuition  which  come  to 
observant  men  by  inspiration,  as  it  were,  he  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  Sophy  might  be  useful  to  him  and  to  us  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  mystery  concerning  JNl.  Felix.  We  will  not  weaken 
the  interest  of  what  is  to  follow  by  divulging  whether  this  idea 
was  or  was  not  justified  by  results ;  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  later  on. 

"  *  I  mean  to  keep  Sophy  with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  for  * 
a  little  while  at  all  events,  and  if  she'll  only  keep  away  from  the 
theaytres  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  'er.' 

**  *  Does  she  frequent  theatres  ?  ' 

**  *  Does  she  ?  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  immediately 
answered  herself  after  a  favourite  fashion  with  certain  of  ber  class. 
'  Don't  she  ?  Why,  she  saves  every  copper  she  can  git  to  go  to 
the  galleries,  and  when  she  ain't  got  no  money  she  'angs  round 
the  stage  doors  to  see  the  actors  and  actresses  go  in  and  out.  I 
don't  believe  she  could  stay  away  if  it  was  to  save  'er  life.' 

"  *  Persons  in  a  much  higher  social  position  than  ourselves,'  said 
our  reporter,  turning  every  point  to  Sophy's  advantage,  *  are  in  the 
habit  of  hanging  round  stage  doors.  The  Stage  is  a  great  institu- 
tion, Mrs.  Middlemore,  greater  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  is 
courted — yes,  my  dear  madam,  courted — by  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  in  the  land,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  top  to  poor 
little  Sophy  at  the  bottom.  Every  fresh  thing  you  tell  me  of 
your  niece  ftiakes  me  think  better  of  her.  But  let  us  return  to  M. 
Felix.  He  would  not  allow  you  to  have  any  person  in  the  house, 
you  say.     What  wa§  his  motive  ?  ' 

"  *  I  can't  say,  sir,  excep'  that  he  wanted  to  keep  'isself  to 'isself.' 

"  *  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  feel  lonely  without  a  companion  ?  ' 

"  *  Not  me,  sir.  M.  Felix  wasn't  the  kind  of  gentleman  you 
could  cross.  He  'ad  a  way  of  speaking  when  he  was  giving  orders 
you  couldn't  mistake.  His  word  was  lore  and  he  meant  it  to  be. 
You  ain't  forgitting,  sir,  that  he  was  master  'ere  ? ' 

"  •  No,  I'm  not  forgetting  that.  His  orders,  then,  were  to  be 
obeyed  without  question  ? ' 

"  *  They  was,  sir.  He  ses  to  me,  *^  When  people  don't  do  as  I  tell 
'em,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  I  git  rid  of  'em."  ' 

"  *  A  very  dictatorial  gentleman  ? ' 

**  *  Only  when  he  was  saying,  "  This  is  to  be,"  or  "  That  is  to  be." 
At  other  times  he  was  as  smooth  as  marble  and  always  passed  a 
pleasant  word.' 

"  *  He  bad  visitors  occasionally,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  *  0,  yes,  sir,  but  I  'ardly  ever  sor  them.  Nearly  always  he  let 
'em  in  and  out  'isself.' 

"  *  Were  they  mostly  ladies  or  gentlemen  ? ' 
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"  *  Mostly  ladies,  sir.' 

"  *  Have  any  of  them  been  here  to  see  his  body  ? ' 

"  *  Not  one,  sir.' 

"  *  That  is  strange.  He  might  almost  as  well  have  died  on  a 
desert  island.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir.  That's  the  reason  why  we've  been  all  at  sea  what  to 
do.     There  was  nobody  to  give  directions.' 

**  *  It  is  certainly  a  perplexing  situation,  unprecedented  in  my 
experience.  Should  you  happen  to  meet  any  of  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  would  you  be  able  to  identify 
them?' 

« <  1  don't  think  I  should,  sir.' 

**  *  Supposing  that  he  came  by  his  death  in  a  violent  way — ^I 
don't  say  it  is  so,  because  the  medical  evidence  does  not  favour 
that  conclusion — but  supposing  that  this  evidence  was  misleading, 
and  was  proved  to  be  so,  there  is  nobody  to  take  up  the  matter 
authoritatively,  to  take  measures,  I  mean,  to  bring  the  guilty 
party  to  j  iistice  ? ' 

"  *  Nobody,  sir.' 

"<  Only  the  police?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,  only  the  police.' 

**  *  And  all  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  make  things  un- 
comfortable for  you  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  sighed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  that's  all  they've  done. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Nightingale,  "  A  nice  friend  you've  been,"  I  said.  I 
-couldn't  'elp  saying  it  after  all  I've  gone  through.' 

"  *  Is  it  Constable  Nightingale  you  are  speaking  of  ? ' 

«* '  Yes,  it  is.' 

**  *  Is  he  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?' 

" '  He  was  on  the  beat  'ere  before  Mr.  Wigg.' 

"**  ^  Ah ;  and  that  is  how  you  got  to  know  him  ? ' 

<*  *  Yes.' 

"**  *  He  knew  M.  Felix,  probably  ?  ' 

**  *  Mr.  Felix  was  always  friendly  with  the  policemen  on  the 
beat.' 

" '  Sensible  man.     Tipped  them,  I  daresay.' 

**  *  They'd  best  answer  that  theirselves.  He  never  give  m«  nothink 
to  give  'era.' 

"'What  did  Constable  Nightingale  say  when  you  made  that 
remark  to  him  ?' 

"  *  Nothink,'  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore  with  sudden  reserve. 

"  '  Surely  he  must  have  made  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  your  friend,  or  words  bearing  the  same  meaning  ?  ' 

"  *  lie  didn't  say  nothink.' 

**  Our  reporter  gave  up  the  point ;  it  was  his  cue  to  keep  Mrs. 
Middlemore  in  a  good  humour. 

"  *  I'll  have  one  more  look  in  the  bedroom,'  he  said. 

"  At  first  his  scrutiny  was  not  rewarded  by  any  discovery,  but. 
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passing  bis  hand  over  the  pillows  on  the  bed,  be  felt  something 
bard  beneath  them,  and  upon  lifting  them  up  he  saw  a  six-cham- 
bered revolver,  loaded  in  every  barrel. 

"'Lord  save  us ! '  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore,  starting  back. 

"  *  Did  you  not  know  it  was  here  ?' 

"  *  No,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  sor  it.  I  never  knew  he 
kep'  one.' 

**  *  Do  the  police  know  ? ' 

**  *  They  didn't  mention  it,  sir.* 

"  *  Well,  we  will  leave  it  where  it  is.  Don't  touch  it,  Mrs. 
M iddlemore ;  it's  loaded.' 

"  Before  he  replaced  it,  however,  he  made  the  following  note  in 
bis  pocket-book  : — *  A  Colt's  double-action  revolver,  nickel  plated, 
six  shots,  No.  819.'  And,  unseen  by  Mrs.  Middlemore,  he  scratched 
on  the  metal  with  his  penknife  the  initial  F.  Then  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  said : 

**'It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock.  My  advice  now  is  that  you  go 
and  give  the  alarm  to  the  police  that  the  body  of  M.  Felix  has 
vanished.' 

"  '  You'll  go  along  with  me,  sir  ? ' 

"•No;  for  your  sake  I  had  better  not  be  seen.  Give  me  two 
minutes  to  get  away  and  then  go  to  the  police  at  once.  I  will 
come  and  see  you  again  and  help  you  in  every  way  I  can.' 

"Shaking  her  hand,  and  leaving  half  a  sovereign  in  it,  our 
reporter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Middlemore,  went  to  the  street 
door  and  left  her  standing  there." 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

THE   "EVENING 

CERNING  THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  M.  FELIX. 

"  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  news  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
of  M.  Felix  caused  the  greatest  excitement.  In  small  vil- 
lages trifling  incidents  are  suflBcient  to  create  an  interest ;  in  great 
cities  events  of  magnitude  are  required  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the 
people ;  and  in  both  village  and  city,  to  arouse  the  public  from 
their  normal  condition  of  apathy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  incidents 
must  have  local  colour.  Soho  was  sufficiently  central,  and  suffi- 
ciently mixed  and  mysterious  in  the  character  of  its  population,  to 
fulfil  this  imperative  condition  of  popularity.  Every  resident  in 
London  knows  the  locality,  and  is  to  some  extent  familiar  with  it ; 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfares ;  it  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  theatres  of  magnificent  proportions;  it  gives 
shelter  to  foreign  princes  deposed  for  a  time  from  their  high 
estate,  and  to  foreign  votaries  of  vice  of  both  sexes  who,  being 
outlaws,  cannot  pursue  their  infamous  courses  in   their  native 
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lands.  If  we  were  asked  which  part  of  London  contains  the  most 
varied  material  for  the  weaving  of  modern  romance  we  should 
unhesitatingly  point  to  the  region  of  Soho.  A  careless  stroller 
through  those  thoroughfares  little  dreams  of  the  strange  and 
wondrous  life  which  beats  beneath  the  apparently  placid,  the 
undeniably  squalid,  aspect  of  this  pregnant  locality.  The  elderly 
woman,  poorly  clad  and  closely  veiled,  who  glides  past  him,  is  a 
prominent  member  of  a  Royal  family  who  for  a  long  period  held 
the  reins  of  power  in  one  of  the  greatest  European  nations ;  she 
lives  now  in  a  garret  upon  dry  bread  and  German  sausage,  and 
makes  her  own  bread  and  lights  her  own  fire.  Yesterday  she  wore 
a  crown  of  diamonds,  to-day  she  wears  a  crown  of  sorrow.  The 
attenuated  man,  whose  worn  -out  garments  hang  loosely  upon  his 
spare  body,  and  who  is  now  studying  the  carte  dit  jour  in  the 
window  of  a  low  French  restaurant,  nervously  fumbling  at  the 
same  moment  the  few  loose  coins  in  his  pocket,  was,  in  years  gone 
by,  one  of  the  greatest  financit  rs  in  the  world.  Yesterday  he  dealt 
in  millions,  had  scores  of  carriages  and  hundreds  of  servants,  paid 
fabulous  prices  lor  rare  gems  and  pictures,  and  provided  funds 
for  mighty  wars ;  to-day  he  is  debating  whether  he  can  afford  an 
eighteen  penny  dinner.  The  man  with  an  overhanging  forehead, 
who  strides  onwards  with  teeth  closely  set,  and  the  fingers  of  whose 
hands  are  continually  clenching  and  unclenching,  is  the  head  of  a 
secret  society  whose  members  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whose  deed  of  blood  shall  next  week  convulse  the  world  with 
horror.  We  could  dwell  long  upon  this  fascinating  theme,  but 
our  business  is  with  ]M.  Felix,  and  we  must  not  wander  from  him. 

"  As  we  have  already  stated,  we  were  the  first  to  give  the  public 
the  intelligence  of  his  strange  disappearance,  and  so  intense  was 
the  interest  the  news  excited  that  our  printing  machines  could  not 
supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand  for  the  various  editions  of  our 
journal.  The  letters  we  received  upon  the  subject  would  form  a 
curious  chapter  in  a  new  *  Curiosities  of  Literature.' 

"  *  Dear  sir  (wrote  one  correspondent),  *  You  speak  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  body  of  M.  Felix  as  an  unparalleled  incident. 
Allow  me  to  correct  you,  and  from  my  own  experience  to  furnish  your 
readers  with  an  identical  case.  It  is  now  ten  years  ago  since  I 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  of  great  attainments  and 
peculiar  habits,  and  whose  nationality  was  always  a  matter  of 
curiosity  with  me.  He  was  a  wonderful  chess  player,  an  accom- 
pli.shed  linguist,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  every  new 
discovery  in  science  was  simply  marvellous.  He  had  only  one 
failing — he  drank  and  smoked  too  much.  In  those  days  I  also  was 
a  free  liver.  We  were  both  single  men,  I  certainly,  he  presumably ; 
there  are  topics  upon  which  it  is  good  breeding  to  preserve  a 
friendly  delicacy.  We  met  frequently,  and  dined  together  at  least 
twice  a  week,  at  my  expense.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  wine  and 
liquor,  and  very  choice  in  his  food.     Being  much  superior  to  me 
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in  this  respect  I  invariably  left  it  to  him  to  arrange  the  courses. 
Perhaps  occasionally  we  took  half  a  bottle  of  wine  too  much,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.     He  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  all 
new  inventions,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  out  hints  of  an 
extraordinary  invention  of  his  own  which  one  day  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world.      He  told  me  very  little  of  his  discovery  of 
which  any  one  could  make  use,  but  he  was  so  jealous  of  his  secret 
that  he   bound  me  down  to  solemn  secrecy  on  the  point ;  and  I 
trust  I  ana  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  violate  the  confidence  he 
reposed   in   me.      I  may,  however,  without  scruple,  reveal  that 
his   invention  related  to  combustion.      One  evening,  when   we 
had   arranged  to  dine  as  usual  together  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  in 
Regent-street,  he  confided  to  me  that  he  was  in  temporary  want 
of  funds,  and  I  lent  him  all  the  money  I  had  about  me,  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds.     Over  the  meal  he  talked  more  frequently  than 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  of  his  invention.     "  It  is  near  comple- 
tion," be  said,  "  and  before  I  go  to  bed  1  intend  to  make  some 
experiments  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
it."     Then    he   looked  at  me  searehingly  and  thoughtfully,  and 
said  I   might  accompany  him  home  if  I  liked  and  assist  in  the 
experi  ments.     Burning  with  curiosity,  and  delighted  at  this  mark 
of  his  confidence,  I  gladly  consented,  and  we  issued  forth  and 
proceeded  to  his  rooms,  which,  singularly  enough,  were  in  Glass- 
house Street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  in  which  M.  Felix 
lived.     On  our  way  .he  purchased  two  botf  les  of  brandy,  remarking 
that  even  when  the  soul  was  in  its  highest  state  of  exaltation  the 
body  required  nourishing  and  sustaining.     I  acquiesced.     He  Uved 
on  the  second  floor,  in  two  rooms,  one  his  bedroom,  the  other  the 
room  in  which  he  conducted   his  experiments.     There  were  no 
evidences   of  the    nature   of  these  experiments  visible,  and  he 
explained  this  by  stilting  that,  distrusting  his   housekeeper,  he 
kept  them  in  his  cupboard.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  light  a 
large  fire ;  then  he  brought  forth  a  brass  frying-pan,  upon  which 
he  emptied  a  packet  of  powder.     **  You  must  not  be  frightened  at 
what  I  am  about  to  do,'*  he  said.     "There  is  no  very  great  danger 
in  it,  but  it  needs  courage."     Being  already  primed  with  the  wine 
we  had  at  dinner,  and  with  three  glasses  of  the  brandy  he  had  pur- 
chased, I  told  him  I  was  prepared  for  anything.     Then  he  informed 
me  that  his  experiments  must  be  made  without  light  from  candle 
or  lamp ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fire,  we  were  in  dark- 
ness.    Then  he  put  the  brass  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  and  a  blue 
vapour  floated  through  the  room.     1  felt  a  little  nervous,  but  I 
would  not  confess  it,  and  I  helped  myself  to  another  glass  of  brandy 
and  putted  away  at  a  very  large  and  very  strong  cigar  with  which 
he  presented  me.     He  bade  me  sit  in  a  particular  chair  by  a  little 
table  (upon  which  he  considerately  placed  the  two  bottles  of  brandy, 
one  by  this  time  half  empty),  and  he  drew  around  me  upon  the  floor, 
which  was  destitute  of  carpet,  a  circle  with  a  piece  of  billiard 
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chalk,  and  said  that  so  long  as  I  did  not  move  outside  that  charmed 
circle  I  should  be  safe.  "  Help  yourself  to  some  more  brandy," 
he  said,  "  and  do  not  be  frightened."  I  obeyed  him  as  to  the 
brandy,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  in  great  trepidation,  more 
especially  as  the  dim  objects  in  the  room  appeared  to  be  going 
round  and  round.  He  threw  some  more  powder  into  the  brass 
frying-pan,  and  this  time  the  vapour  was  green.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  anything  in  the  shape  of  metal  upon  my  person,  and  I 
answered  yes,  of  course ;  upon  which  he  stated  that  I  might  be  in 
danger  unless  I  divested  myself  of  them,  as  he  was  about  to  do. 
At  a  little  distance  from  me,  between  me  and  the  fire,  he  drew 
upon  the  floor  a  smaller  circle  with  his  piece  of  billiard  chalk,  and 
within  it  placed  a  trinket  or  two  of  his  own.  I  handed  him  my 
gold  watch  and  chain,  my  diamond  ring,  my  pearl  and  ruby  pin, 
and  a  valuable  charm  of  gold  which  I  kept  in  my  pocket  for  luck. 
These  he  placed  with  his  own  trinkets  within  the  smaller  circle, 
and  said  that  now  no  harm  could  befall  me.  The  objects  in  the 
room  went  round  more  and  more  as  he  muttered  some  cabalistic 
words,  and  to  prevent  myself  from  being  overcome  by  terror  I  took 
some  more  brandy.  Then  he  threw  about  half  a  dozen  little  packets 
of  powder  into  the  fire,  one  after  another,  and  all  sorts  of  colours 
appeared,  and  filled  the  room  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which  so 
afifected  me  that  I  helped  myself  to  brandy.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  he  had  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  "  If  what  I  am  doing  alarms  you,"  he  said,  "  you  may 
close  your  eyes.  You  have  great  courage,  and  to  prove  my  friend- 
ship for  you  I  shall  present  you  with  half  the  profits  of  my  inven- 
tion." I  tried  to  thank  him,  but  to  my  surprise  my  words  were 
not  very  clearly  spoken.  Presently  my  eyes  began  to  close  and  I 
fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  the  room  was  in  darkness.  I  called  to 
my  friend,  but  he  did  not  answer  me.  Fearful  lest  he  himself 
should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  hazardous  experiments,  I  rose 
unsteadily  to  my  feet  and  felt  around  till  my  hands  reached  the 
door,  which  of  course  was  locked.  Luckily  I  had  in  my  pocket  a 
box  of  matches,  and  striking  one  I  lit  the  candle.  My  friend  was 
gone ;  I  was  alone  in  the  room ;  but  upon  the  floor  was  a  small 
heap  of  ashes.  Not  only  was  my  poor  friend  gone,  but  all  his 
trinkets  as  well  as  my  own  were  also  gone.  But  there  upon  the 
floor  was  the  fatal  heap  of  ashes.  I  could  arrive  at  but  one  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  the  combustion  which  was  the  kernel  of  his 
great  invention  had  reduced  him  to  ashes  and  destroyed  him. 
There  could  be  no  other  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, because  the  door  was  still  locked.  Fearful  lest  I  might  be 
accused  of  his  death,  I  forced  the  door  open  and  fled,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  affair  has  remained  wrapt  in  mystery.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  mentioned  it,  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  lest  some  unfortunate  person  should  be  accused,  as  I  might 
have  been  in  the  case  of  my  friend,  of  spiriting  M.  Felix  away. 
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May  not  his  disappearance  be  set  down  to  combustion  ?  Are  there 
any  charred  marks  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  his  body  lay  ? 
Were  any  ashes  left  ?  Was  he  given  to  dangerous  experiments? 
My  own  experience  may  lead  you,  sir,  to  the  proper  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  hangs  around  his  fate.  I  shall  follow  the  further 
developments  of  the  case  of  M.  Felix  with  interest,  and  am.  Yours, 
&c/ 

**  Another  correspondent  wrote  : 

"*Sir, — lam  a  Spiritualist,  and  I  possess  the  power  of  sum- 
moning from  the  Caverns  of  the  Unseen  and  Unknown  the  Spirits 
of  any  individual  upon  whom  I  may  call.  There  is  but  one  way  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Body  of  M.  Felix, 
and  I  offer  to  you  the  exclusive  privilege  of  revealing  this  truth  to 
an  anxious  and  eager  public.  My  fee  will  be  five  guineas.  Upon 
your  remitting  to  me  this  sum  I  undertake  to  summon  the  Spirit 
of  M.  Felix,  and  to  ascertain  from  his  own  lips  what  has  become  of 
his  Body.  The  power  I  possess  is  worth  considerably  more  than 
the  sunn  I  name,  and  you,  with  this  exclusive  information  in  your 
possession,  will  obtain  an  advertisement  for  your  valued  news- 
paper which  you  could  not  otherwise  obtain  for  five  hundred  times 
the  amount.  I  inclose  my  name  and  address,  which  you  may  or 
may  not  publish  as  you  please,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the  five 
guineas  I  will  set  to  work  at  once.  If  you  decline  my  ofiet*  the 
disappearance  of  this  particular  body  will  for  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  I  urge  you,  in  your  own  interests,  not  to  neglect  this 
opportunity.' 

**  Another  correspondent  wrote : 

"  *  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  been  reading  all  about  ]M.  Felix,  and 
now  comes  the  cruel  news  of  his  disappearance.  Just  as  I  was 
going  to  see  the  body  and  identify  it  !  Just  as  I  was 
going  to  realize  a  life-long  dream  !  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain, 
and  will  you  render  an  inestimable  service  to  a  poor  widow  ?  I 
feel  that  you  will,  for  you  have  a  heart.  Thirty-two  years  ago  my 
husband  left  me  suddenly.  We  were  having  tea,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  he  got  up  and  said,  "  I'm  off,  and  you'll  never  see  me  again." 
We  had  had  a  dispute  about  something  (I  beg  you  not  to  ask  me 
what ;  it  was  a  private  matter),  when  he  acted  thus.  He  was  a 
most  overbearing  man,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  bear  with  him. 
He  left  the  house  there  and  then,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him 
since.  His  name  was  not  Felix,  but  are  you  sure  that  was  M. 
Felix's  proper  name  ?  I  advertised  for  him,  and  said  all  would  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  but  he  didn't  turn  up.  I  heard  he  had 
gone  to  Australii,  and  no  doubt  he  made  his  fortune  there  and 
came  home  to  England  to  enjoy  it ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  who 
never  forgot  and  never  forgave,  he  took  the  name  of  Felix  and 
lived  the  lonely  life  he  did.  It  was  only  yesterday  the  idea  flashed 
across  me  that  he  was  my  long-lost  husband,  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  will  disinheriting  me,  his  lawful  wife,   his  fortune 
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belongs  to  me  by  every  legal  and  moral  right.  I  would  put  two  or 
three  questions  to  you,  sir,  to  you  who  are  always  ready  to  help  the 
oppressed.  Did  the  supposed  M.  Felix  make  a  will?  If  he  did, 
where  is  it  ?  Is  there  any  portrait  of  him  extant  ?  I  have  a  por- 
trait of  my  poor  husband — al  is  !  much  faded — but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  must  dififer  considerably  from  the  late  portraits  taken 
of  the  deceased.  Show  me  M.  Felix's  portrait  and  I  am  ready  to 
swear  to  my  husband.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  whatever, 
and  failing  the  discovery  of  the  deceased's  mortal  remains,  is  it 
not  competent  for  me  to  make  oath  that  he  was  my  husband,  and 
thus  establish  my  claim  to  any  property  he  may  have  left  behind 
him  ?  In  deep  grief,  I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  A  Lonely  Widow.' 

"  We  could  fill  pages  with  letters  of  this  description,  but  the 
three  we  haVe  given  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  interest 
excited  by  the  incident.  Among  all  these  letters  there  was  only 
one  which  offered  any  suggestion  likely  to  be  of  practical  value, 
and  that  was  the  letter  sig^ned  '  A  Lonely  Widow.'  Her  interest- 
ing hypothesis  that  M.  Felix  was  her  long-lost  husband  was,  of 
course,  ridiculous,  but  she  made  mention  of  two  subjects  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  first  was,  did  M.Felix  make  a  will?  the 
second,  was  there  any  portrait  of  him  extant  ?  If  a  will  were  in 
existence,  it  would  probably  be  in  the  care  of  a  firm  of  lawyers 
who  could  have  no  good  reason  for  keeping  it  in  the  background. 
We  set  to  work  at  once  upon  this  trail,  but  it  led  to  nothing.  No 
lawyers  were  found  in  possession  of  such  a  document,  and  it  was 
not  forthcoming  from  other  quarters.  Nor  were  we  more  success- 
ful with  respect  to  a  portrait  of  M.  Felix.  Mrs.  Middlemore  had 
never  seen  one,  and  a  private  search  through  his  rooms  was  futile. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the  strange  secrecy  in  which  M. 
Felix's  life  was  conducted  that  not  a  document  or  written  paper  of 
any  description  was  discovered  in  his  apartments.  Some  import- 
ant statements  upon  this  head  will  be  presented  further  on. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  advice  our  reporter  gave  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
she  communicated  to  the  police  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
body.  There  the  matter  rested,  and  would  have  been  likely  to 
rest  but  for  the  initiatory  steps  we  had  already  taken  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  mystery.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  nobody's 
business  is  everybody's  business  ;  it  is  not  the  case.  People  talked 
and  wrote  letters,  but  we  acted.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
police  were  not  in  a  position  to  move  actively  in  the  affair.  No 
definite  charge  had  been  offered  for  their  investigation  ;  no  person 
was  accused  of  a  crime ;  it  had  not  even  been  proved  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed.  Conjecture  was  theirs,  and  that  was  all. 
The  law  cannot  move,  cannot  act  upon  conjecture ;  facts  of  a 
crime,  or  even  of  a  supposed  crime,  are . necessary  before  the 
administration  of  j  ustice  can  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate.  Sugges- 
tions were  thrown  out  as  to  the  advisability  of  ofifering  a  reward 
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for  the  discovery  of  the  body,  but  who  was  to  offer  it  ?  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  deliberate  and  ascertained  murder  where  the  criminal 
is  at  large,  the  Government  is  notoriously  slow  in  issuing  such  a 
proclamation,  and  the  full  weight  of  public  opinion  has  frequently 
failed  in  inducing  the  authorities  to  offer  a  reward.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they  would  do  so  in  this  instance. 
Meanwhile  there  was  one  feature  in  the  case  which  we  desire  to 
emphasize,  and  of  which  we  never  lost  sight.  Between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  one  o'clock  oh  the  night  of  the  16th-17th  January  a 
man  with  a  red  scarf  round  his  neck  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
house  in  Gerrard -street,  in  which  M,  Felix  resided.  The  man  still 
remained  undiscovered.  It  matters  not  who  saw  him,  whether 
Mrs.  Middlemore,  or  Constables  Wigg  or  Nightingale,  or  all 
three  together.  The  fact  is  established  that  he  had  been  in  the 
house  for  some  purpose  and  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  it. 

"  Where  was  this  man,  and  what  motive  had  he  for  not  coming 
forward  ?" 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  REPORTER  OF  THE   "EVENING   MOON  "   MAKES   A   DISCOVERY. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  19th  our  reporter  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Middlemore.     Sophy  opened  the  street  door  for  him. 

'  *  Hallo,  old  un,'  said  the  girl,  *  it's  you,  is  it  ? ' 

^  *  Yes,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter,  '  here  I  am  again.' 

'*  *  As  large  as  life,'  remarked  Sophy  vivaciously,  '  and  twice  as 
— no,  I  won't  say  that ;  you  ain't  arf  a  bad  sort.  What's  yer  little 
game  this  time,  old  'un  ? ' 

"  *  Is  Mrs.  Middlemore  in  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

"  *  Yes,  aunty's  at  'ome.     Do  yer  want  to  see  'er ! ' 

"*  That's  what  I've  come  for.' 

"  *  Who's  that,  Sophy  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basement  stairs. 

"  *  It's  the  old  'un,  aunty,'  screamed  Sophy. 

"  *  Don't  be  absurd,'  said  our  reporter,  pinching  Sophy's  cheek. 
*It  is  I,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  the  reporter  from  the  Evening  Moon,' 

"*Come  down,  sir,'  cried  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  if  come  }ou  must. 
Don't  stop  talking  to  that  'uzzy.' 

"Sophy  put  her  tongue  in  her  cheek  and  whispering,  *  Ain't 
she  a  treat?  '  preceded  our  reporter  to  the  kitchen. 

"*  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  said  our  reporter. 

"  *  Good  evening,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *  Sophy,  'ave  you 
shut  the  street  door  tight  ? ' 

"  *  As  tight  as  a  drum,'  replied  Sophy. 

"Mrs.  Middlemore  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  our 
reporter  took  a  f  eat  opposite  her.  There  was  a  jug  of  beer  on  the  tab'e. 

"*  Will  you  'ave  a  glass,  sir?'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  hospitably. 
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**  *  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  just  dined,  and  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  have  a  little  chat  with  you  in  a  general  way.' 

"  *  Thank  'eaven  it's  about  nothink  particular/  said  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  in  a  tone  of  manifest  relief. 

**  *  It  may  lead  to  something  particular,'  observed  our  reporter 
genially.     *  We're  only  on  the  threshold  as  yet.' 

"  '  Stop  a  bit,  sir,  please.     Sophy ! ' 

"•^  Yes,  aunty  dear,'  responded  the  girl,  in  a  tone  of  simulated 
sweetness. 

"  *  If  I  let  you  go  out  for  a  walk  will  you  come  back  in  arf  an 
hour  ? ' 

"  Sophy  hesitated.  Between  her  longing  for  a  run  in  the  streets 
and  her  longing  to  hear  what  our  reporter  had  to  say,  she  felt  her- 
self in  a  difficulty. 

"  *  Well,  now  ?  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore  sharply. 

"  *  Oh,  aunty  dear,'  said  Sophy,  pressing  the  bosom  of  her  frock 
and  pretending  to  be  greatly  startled  at  her  aunt's  sharp  voice, 
*  you  send  my  'eart  into  my  mouth.' 

*'  *  Will  you  promise  not  to  stop  out  longer  than  an  hour  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Middlemore's  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her  decided  the  girl. 
For  once  she  would  forego  the  temptations  of  the  streets. 

" '  Don't  want  to  go  out,'  she  said  shortly. 

"  *  But  you've  got  to  go,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  resenting  this^ 
opposition  to  her  authority,  *  or  I'll  bundle  you  out.  Promise,  like 
a  good  girl.' 

" '  Shan't  promise,'  said  Sophy  rebelliously. 

"  *  0,  dear,  0,  dear  ! '  moaned  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *  What  am  I 
to  do  with  her  ?  And  after  all  the  nice  things  you  said  of  her  this 
morning,  sir ! ' 

*'  *  Did  yer  say  nice  things  of  rae  ? '  asked  Sophy  of  our  reporter. 

"  '  I  did,  Sophy,'  he  replied,  *  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  as  your 
aunt  tells  you.' 

" '  That  settles  it.     I'll  go.     'Ow  long  for,  aunty  ?  ' 

"  *  An  hour.     Not  a  minute  more.' 

"  *  I  say ' — to  our  reporter — *  yer  might  lend  us  yer  watch.  Then 
I  shouldn't  make  no  mistake.' 

"'Get  along  with  you,'  said  our  reporter,  laughing  *  The  shops 
are  full  of  clocks.' 

"  *  Thank  yer  for  nothink,'  said  v^ophy,  proceeding  to  array  her- 
self. Spitting  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  she  made  a  pretence  of 
smoothing  her  hair.  Then  she  looked  at  herself  in  a  piece  of 
looking-gliiss  that  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  turned  her  head 
this  way  and  that,  smirking  most  comically.  Then  she  shook  out 
her  skirts  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  see  that  they  hung 
becomingly.  Then  she  tied  a  piece  of  string  round  one  yawning 
boot.  Then  she  put  on  her  head  something  in  straw  that  once 
might  have  been  called  a  hat,  but  which  had  long  since  forfeited 
all  claims  to  respectability.     Ihen  she   fished  out  a  poor  little 
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scarf  aboat  six  inches  square,  and  pinned  it  round  her  shoulders 
with  a  coquettishness  not  devoid  of  grace.  Her  toilet  completed, 
she  asked  : 

«*  Will  I  do?' 

**  *  Very  nicely,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter.  But  although  he 
spoke  gaily  he  was  stirred  by  a  certain  pity  for  this  little  waif, 
who  was  so  conspicuously  animated  by  a  spirit  to  make  the  best  of 
things — a  spirit  which  might  with  advantage  be  emulated  by  her 
betters — and  who  made  a  joke  even  of  her  poverty  and  rags. 

"  *  Much  obliged,'  said  Sophy.  *  Give  us  a  kiss,  aunty.  Now, 
I'm  off.' 

**  And  oflF  she  was,  but  not  without  saluting  our  reporter  with 
an  elaborate  courtesy. 

*'  Mrs.  Middlemore  waited  till  she  heard  the  street  door  slam, 
and  then  said  : 

"  *  Did  you  ever  see  the  likes  of  her  ? ' 

" '  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  madam,'  said  our  reporter,  *  that 
the  more  I  see  of  Sophy  the  more  I  like  her.  What  have  the 
police  done  ?     Anything  ? ' 

"  *  Nothink,  sir.  I  went  and  told  'em  what  'ad  'appened,  and 
two  policemen  come  and  looked  at  the  bed,  looked  under  it,  looked 
in  every  room  as  you  said  they  would,  looked  at  me,  and  went  away.' 

"  *  And  they  have  not  been  here  again  ?  * 

««No,  sir.' 

"  *  Mrs.  Middlemore,  may  I  have  another  peep  in  M.  Felix's 
roonas  ? ' 

"  *  Certainly,  sir." 

**  They  went  up  together,  Mrs.  Middlemore  breathing  heavily, 
perfuming  the  air  with  a  flavour  of  beer.  There  was  an  escritoire 
in  the  sitting-room  and  our  reporter  examined  it. 

"*  ril  tell  you  what  I'm  looking  for,'  he  said ;  *  I  see  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  denoting  that  M.  Felix  was  occasionally  in  the  habit 
of  using  them,  but  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper  about  with  his 
writing  on  it.  There  is  not  even  a  monogram  on  the  note  paper. 
If  we  could  find  something  it  might  furnish  a  clue.  He  received 
letters,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

"  *  0,  yes,  sir.' 

"  •  And  the  presumption  is  that  he  answered  them.  Did  you 
ever  post  any  of  his  letters  ? ' 

**  *  Never  once,  sir.' 

"  *  Here  is  a  waste  paper  basket ;  there  must  have  been  in  it,  at 
odd  times,  scraps  of  the  letters  he  received  and  spoilt  sheets  of  his 
own.     Has  your  dustbin  been  emptied  this  week  ? ' 

"  *  No,  sir,  but  you  wouldn't  find  nothink  of  Mr.  Felix's  in  it. 
It  was  one  of  'is  orders  that  whatever  was  in  the  waste  paper 
basket  should  be  burnt  'ere  in  his  own  fireplace.  I  used  to  sweep 
this  room  in  the  morning  when  he  was  in  bed,  and  he  always  said 
I  did  my  work  so  quietly  that  he  was  never  disturbed.' 
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**  *  Look  round  the  room,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  see  if  you  miss 
anything.  You  would  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  everything 
in  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  gasp  ?  You  do  miss  some- 
thing ?  ' 

"  *  There  was  another  desk,  sir,  and  I  don't  see  it.' 

•<«  What  kind  of  desk?' 

"  *  A  small  one,  sir,  that  used  to  smell  quite  nice.' 

"  *  Ah,  made  of  cedar  wood,  no  doubt.  Did  Mr.  Felix  keep  his 
papers  in  that  desk  ? ' 

"  *  Some  of  'is  papers,  sir.' 

**  *  How  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

**  *  I've  come  into  the  room  when  he's  rung  for  me,  and  sor  the 
desk  open.' 

**  *  Ocular  proof,  Mrs.  Middlemore.' 

"*  What  sort's  that,  sir?' 

"  *  Visible  to  the  eye — your  eye,  my  dear  madam.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  dubiously. 

"  *  Now,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  can  you  inform  me  whether  those 
papers  you  saw  in  the  missing  desk  were  private  papers  ? ' 

"  *  It  ain't  possible  for  me  to  say,  sir.' 

"  *  Neither  can  you  say,  I  suppose,  whether  M.  Felix  set  any 
particular  store  upon  them  ? ' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  now  you  bring  me  to  it,  things  come  to  my 
mind.' 

*«*  Exactly.' 

"  *  Whenever  I  come  into  the  room,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  and 
the  desk  was  open,  Mr.  Felix  used  to  shut  it  up  quick.' 

"  *  Lest  you  should  see  them  too  closely.' 

" '  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  'ave  made  no  use  of 'em ;  least  of  all,  bad 
use.' 

"*'That  is  not  the  point.  He  closed  the  desk  quickly  when 
another  person  was  by,  with  an  evident  wish  to  keep  all  possible 
knowledge  of  them  to  himself.' 

"  *  It  looks  like  that.     You  do  push  a  thing  close.' 

•*  Our  reporter  accepted  this  as  a  compliment  and  continued : 

"*That  appears  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  desk — which 
probably  was  brought  from  India,  Mrs.  Middlemore — contained  M. 
Felix's  private  papers  ?' 

"  *  It  do,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  admiringly. 

"  *  And,  therefore,  papers  of  importance  ?  The  desk  was  inlaid 
with  silver,  Mrs.  Middlemore.' 

"^Lor*,  sir,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore,  doubtless  regarding 
our  reporter  as  a  man  who  dealt  in  enchantments.  *How  did  you 
find  that  out  ?  * 

"  *  It  was,  was  it  not  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  it  was.' 

"  *  When  M.  Felix  had  visitors,  was  this  desk  ever  allowed  to  lie 
carelessly  about  ? ' 
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" '  No,  sir,  at  them  times  he  used  to  keep  it  in  'is  bedroom,  on 
a  little  table  by  the  side  of  is  bed.' 

"  *  Let  us  look  through  the  bedroom  and  see  if  it  is  there.' 

"  They  searched  the  bedroom  thoroughly,  without  finding  it. 

"  *  It  is  undoubtedly  gone,'  said  our  reporter. 

"*It  do  look  like  it,  sir.' 

"  *  Mrs.  Middlemore,  when  M.  Felix  was  found  dead  in  his  chair, 
was  this  desk  in  either  of  the  rooms  ? ' 

« « I  didn't  see  it,  sir.' 

"  *  You  could  not  swear  it  was  not  here  ?  ' 

« •  I  shouldn't  like  to,  sir.' 

"  *  The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  had  gone  when  the  door 
was  forced  open  ? ' 

**'Yes,  sir.' 

" '  The  police  could  scarcely  take  it  away  without  your  know- 
ledge ?  ' 

"  *  They'd  'ave  been  clever  to  do  it.' 

"  *  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  certainly  have  been  exceeding 
their  duties.  Now,  do  not  answer  the  questions  I  put  to  you  too 
quickly.  Were  you  in  these  rooms  on  the  day  before  M.  Felix's 
death?' 

"  *  I  were,  sir.' 

"  *  Was  the  desk  here  then  ?  ' 

"  *  It  were  ;  I  can  swear  to  that.' 

"  *  You  saw  it  with  your  own  eyes  ? ' 

"  *  I  couldn't  see  it  with  no  others,'  rieplied  Mrs.  Middlemore 
smirking,  in  approval  of  her  small  wit. 

"  *  Of  course  you  could  not.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why 
you  are  so  positive  of  this?' 

"  •  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Felix  wanted  somethink,  and  rung  for  me ; 
and  when  I  come  into  the  room  he  was  setting  at  this  table  with 
the  desk  open  before  'im,  and  all  the  papers  scattered  about.' 

"  *  That  fixes  it.  Did  he  seem  to  be  searching  for,  or  examining 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  any  special  document  ?  * 

**  *  He  seemed  flustered  and  excited,  sir ;  I  can't  say  no  more 
than  that.' 

"  *  He  was  not  generally  of  an  excitable  temperament  ?  * 

"  *  Not  at  all.  He  was  easy  going,  and  always  with  a  pleasant 
word.' 

*'*A  model  man.  I  observe  that  you  call  him  Mr.  and  not 
Monsieur  ? ' 

" '  I  can't  bring  myself  to  foreign  languages,  sir.  My  tongue 
gits  into  a  knot' 

**  *  He  was  a  foreigner,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  *  I  suppose  so,  sir.     I  ain't  the  best  of  judges.' 

« *  A  Frenchman  ? ' 

« *  So  I  thought,  sir.' 

«*  Or  an  Italian?' 
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"  *  Per'aps,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  wavering. 

"*  Or  a  Spaniard?' 

"  *  Per'aps,  sir/  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  growing  more  undecided* 

"'OraEussian?' 

"  *  How  can  I  say,  sir  ? '  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,{now  quite  at  sea 
as  to  M.  Felix's  nationality. 

"  *  He  spoke  the  English  language  well  ? ' 

**  *  As  well  as  me,  sir.' 

"  *  So  that,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  an  Englishman  ?  * 

"  *  He  might,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  declining  to  commit  her- 
self, '  and  he  mightn't.' 

"  Our  reporter  did  not  press  the  point,  as  to  which  Mrs.  Middle- 
more  had  evidently  disclosed  all  she  knew. 

" '  If  we  could  find  the  missing  desk,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  it  might 
throw  a  light  upon  the  mystery.' 

"  Again  did  Mrs.  Middlemore  decline  to  commit  herself;  again 
did  she  answer,  *  It  might,  and  it  mightn't,  sir.' 

"  *  I  presume  there  was  nothing  in  the  desk  that  attracted  your 
attention  besides  the  papers  ?  ' 

"  *  Only  one  thing,  sir— a  curious  sort  of  knife.' 

"  *  A  paper  knife,  most  likely.' 

"  *  It  was  more  like  a  dagger,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore.  *  It  'ad  a 
'andle  like  a  twisted  snake,  with  a'  open  mouth  and  a  coloured 
stone  in  its  eye.     It  'ad  a  sharp  p'int,  too.' 

"  *  How  did  you  become  aware  of  that  ?     Did  you  ever  try  it  ? ' 

"*Not  me,  sir;  but  once  I  come  in  when  Mr.  Felix  'ad  it  in  'is 
'and,  playing  with  it,  and  all  at  once  he  dropped  it  like  a  'ot 
pertater.  He'd  pricked  'isself  with  it,  and  there  was  blood  on  'is 
'and.' 

**  *  You  have  furnished  me  with  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence, 
Mrs.  Middlemore.  Papers  are  easily  burnt,  and  a  desk  broken  up 
and  destroyed.  It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  that  knife, 
which,  from  your  description,  must  be  a  foreign  dagger,  and  the 
identification  of  which  would  be  a  simple  matter.  For  instance, 
you  could  swear  to  it,  and  so  could  I,  who  have  never  seen  it.' 

"  *  Anybody  could  swear  to  it,  sir ;  it  couldn't  be  mistook.' 

" '  Did  M.  Felix  keep  this  (Jagger  always  in  his  desk  ? ' 

*'  *  I  should  say  he  did,  sir.  I  never  sor  it  laying  about  loose, 
and  never  sor  it  at  all  unless  the  desk  was  open.' 

"  *  Did  you  see  it  on  the  last  occasion  you  saw  the  desk  open,  a 
few  hours  before  M.  Felix's  death  ? ' 
"  *  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  among  'is  papers.' 

" '  Have  you  any  suspicion,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  who  at  this  present 
moment  has  possession  of  the  desk  and  the  dagger  ? ' 
•*  *  Not  the  least,  sir.     'Ave  you  ? ' 

'« *  I  have.  A  suspicion  amounting  to  a  certainty.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  man  with  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  neck  who 
escaped  from  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  eventful  discovery  ? ' 
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"  *  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  'im,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  then 
added,  in  an  excited  tone,  *Do  you  think  it  was  'im  as  took  it?' 

"  *  He,  and  no  other.  Now  we  arrive  at  the  motive  of  his  visit ; 
it  was  robbery.  Not  a  vulgar  robbery  such  as  an  ordinary  thief 
would  have  committed,  but  one  of  a  particular  nature,  and  committed 
with  a  knowledge  that  M.  Felix's  Indian  desk  contained  a  secret 
or  secrets  of  value,  which  no  doubt  he  could  turn  to  good  account. 
We  are  getting  on,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  said  our  reporter,  rubbing 
his  hands  in  satisfaction.  ^  In  these  affairs  there  is  nothing  like 
patience.' 

"*  You're  as  good  as  a  detective,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
*  and  you've  got  the  patience  of  Job.  You  won't  mind  my  saying 
that  I've  thought  lots  of  your  questions  foolish,  and  only  put  for 
the  sake  of  saying  somethink.     I  don't  think  so  now,  sir.' 

"  *  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  I  assure  you  I  have  not 
asked  you  one  idle  question.  Recall  to  mind  whether  the  man 
with  the  red  handkerchief  round  his  neck  carried  anything  away 
with  him  that  looked  like  a  desk  as  he  escaped  from  the  house.' 

**  •  I  don't  believe,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  with  evident 
reluctance,  'as  that  will  ever  be  known.' 

**  *  Oh,  yes,  it  will.     Answer  my  question.' 

"  *  I  didn't  notice  nothink,'  replied  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

**  We  pause  a  moment  here  to  observe  that  it  was  these  reserved 
replies,  when  any  question  relating  to  this  man  was  asked,  as  well 
as  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  constables  Wigg  and  Night- 
ingale, that  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  already  recorded,  that  the 
precise  truth  was  not  revealed  as  to  which  one  of  the  three  wit- 
nesses actually  saw  the  man.  Having  committed  themselves  to  a 
certain  statement  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  constables^ 
from  official  blame,  they  could  not  afterwards  contradict  them- 
selves, because  such  a  contradiction  would  have  thrown  grave 
doubt  upon  the  whole  of  their  evidence. 

"  *  He  could  not,'  said  our  reporter,  *  very  well  have  carried  away 
an  article  of  this  description  without  its  being  noticed  by  any  one 
who  saw  him.' 

"  *  Ain't  it  excusable,  sir,'  observed  Mrs.  Middlemore  nervously >, 
*  when  you  think  of  the  storm  and  the  confusion  we  was  in  ? ' 

"'Well,  perhaps;  but  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  obtain  definite 
information  on  the  point.     Isn't  that  a  knock  at  the  street  door? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  making  no  attempt  to  move 
from  the  room. 

"  *  You  had  better  go  down  and  see  who  it  is.  I  will  remain 
here.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  frightened  at.  It  might  be 
Sophy  come  back.' 

"  At  this  suggestion  Mrs.  Middlemore  left  the  room  and  went 
to  the  street  door.  Being  alone,  our  reporter  looked  about  him, 
and  almost  immediately  made  an  important  discovery.  Against 
the  wall,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door  as  he  entered,  stood  a 
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massive  sideboard,  a  very  handsome  piece  of  furnitnre.  The 
lower  part  of  this  sideboard  was  close  against  the  wainscot,  above 
which  there  was  a  space  between  the  back  of  the  sideboard  and  the 
wall  of  about  an  inch  in  width.  Happening  to  glance  at  the  back 
of  the  sideboard,  the  light  of  the  candle  which  our  reporter  held  in 
his  hand  fell  upon  something  bright.  Stooping,  he  drew  the 
object  out,  and  was  excited  to  find  it  was  the  identical  dagger 
about  which  he  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  been  conversing.  There 
could  not  be  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  Its  handle,  as  Mrs. 
Middlemore  had  described,  resembled  a  twisted  snake ;  the  mouth 
was  open,  and  in  its  head  was  a  ruby  to  represent  an  eye.  A 
dangerous  instrument,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  the  metal  of  which 
it  was  composed  being  bright  steel.  But  it  was  not  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  handle,  nor  the  bright  steel  of  the  blade,  nor  the  ruby 
eye,  which  excited  our  reporter.  It  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
rust  upon  the  blade,  and  that  this  rust  was  caused  by  blood,  of 
which  there  were  light  stains  plainly  visible  on  the  handle  of  the 
dagger." 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE  PEINCESSE  DES  UESINS. 
Bt  britiffe  skottowe, 

AVTHOB  OP  "sudden  DEATH." 


ANNE  MARIE  DE  LA  TREMOUILLE,  PriDcesse  de  Chalais, 
Duchesse  de  Bracciano,  but  better  known  by  her  dowager  title 
of  thePrincesse  des  Ursins  (Princess  Orsini),wa8  one  of  those  remark- 
able wonien  whose  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  depended  at  all 
on  the  fascinations  of  girlhood,  but  on  the  contrary  did  not  attain 
any  very  marked  estimation  until  she  had  emerged  entirely  from  the 
period  of  youth,  developed  gradually  with  her  advancing  years,  and 
reached  its  highest  pitch  when  she  had  somewhat  over-passed  the 
usual  allowance  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  which  is  allotted  to 
ordinary  mortals.  History  supplies  many  examples  of  ladies,  the 
energy  of  whose  temperament  has  enabled  them  to  play  conspicu- 
ous parts  in  the  worlds  of  politics  and  love  at  an  nge  when  most 
women  are  preparing  to  retire  from  the  former,  and  have  long  been 
dismissed  from  the  latter.  Berenice,  Brunehaut,  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
Ninon  de  TEnclos,  among  others,  were  the  marvel  of  their  own 
time  and  the  wonder  of  successive  ages.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  unusual  prolongation  of  their  career  of  power  and  influence 
was  due  to  their  long  retention  of  the  charms  of  their  youth  and 
the  reniarkable  continuance  of  the  fascination  of  their  maturer 
years-  The  Princess  Orsini,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  career  of 
power  which  has  made  her  name  famous,  had  closed  the  account 
entirely  with  youth.  Nay,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  deny 
that  she  had  left  the  furthest  boundary  of  middle  age  behind  her 
at  the  moment  when  she  first  assumed  importance  in  the  political 
world.  A  woman  at  sixty-three  can  no  longer  be  called  young  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  three-score  years 
and  three  that  the  subject  of  this  article  first  made  her  debut  in. 
any  public  capacity  in  the  political  arena. 

Her  life  was  altogether  late  as  regards  all  its  salient  points.  Not 
till  she  was  twenty-four  did  she  shake  off  the  seclusion  of  girlhood 
and  enter  on  the  comparative  freedom  of  married  life.  For  over 
four  years  the  brilliant  salons  of  Paris  hailed  her  as  an  undoubted 
belle,  but  without  according  her  a  shadow  of  political  influence. 
Then  a  duelling  adventure  obliged  her  husband  (Prince  de  Chalais) 
to  fly  to  Spain,  and  thither  his  devoted  wife  very  soon  followed  him. 
This  was  in  the  year  1663,  when  Louis  XIV.,  le  Grand  Monarque, 
was  already  risingto  the  height  of  his  splendour,  and  had  made  the 
name  of  Versailles  renowned  through  Europe  as  the  politest,  the 
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gayest,  the  most  magni6cent  court  in  the  world.  In  Spain  Madame 
de  Chalais  shone  once  more  as  a  heXie^  was  soon  surrounded  by 
troops  of  friends  and  admirers,  and  laid  deep  the  roots  of  that  con- 
nection with  the  Peninsula  which  was  to  serve  her  so  well  in  the 
future.  The  death  of  her  husband  sent  her  an  apparently  heart- 
broken widow  to  Bome,  where  she  retired  into  a  convent  and  kept 
her  widowhood  with  the  utmost  severity  and  devotion. 

After  a  time  she  got  tired  of  this  phase  and  returned  to  the 
world.  She  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  most  brilliant  and  frivo- 
lous circle  of  Boman  society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cardinal 
d'Estrees,  who  filled  the  j)Ost  of  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Papal 
court.  The  Duke  de  St.  Simon  paints  the  situation  in  somewhat 
scandalous  language.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate 
that  the  cardinal  proved  a  very  efficient  friend,  advanced  the  prin- 
cess's interests  in  every  way,  both  at  Bome  and  at  the  French  court, 
and  settled  a  portion  of  his  revenue  upon  her.  He  was  even  sa 
obliging  as  to  find  her  a  second  husband  of  high  rank,  the  Duke  de 
Bracciano,  a  member  of  the  powerful  house  of  Orsini.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  astute  cardinal  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  his  choice  by  a  wish  to  form  a  connection  between 
France  and  the  Italian  nobility  in  view  of  his  master's  designs  on 
.the  Spanish  succession.  It  is  quite  certain  that  her  second  husband 
conformed  exactly  to  Madame  de  Bracciano's  wishes,  and  that  the 
control  that  he  exercised  over  her  was  the  very  slightest  in  charac- 
ter. The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1674,  the 
bride  being  at  that  date  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Her  portrait,  sketched  by  the  facile  pen  of  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon,  will  form  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  more  stirring  scenes 
which  follow.  **  She  was  tall,"  he  says,  *'  but  not  too  tall.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  and  of  infinite  expression.  Her  figure  displayed 
the  most  exquisite  symmetry.  Her  face  was  not  so  much  beauti- 
ful as  taking.  Her  manner  was  at  once  lofty  and  dignified ;  and 
yet  endowed  with  such  marvellous  grace  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  to  compare  with  her.  Her  mental  gifts  were  as  remark- 
able as  her  bodily  attractions.  She  possessed  to  an  uncommon 
degree  the  power  of  persuasion.  Her  versatility  was  so  great  that 
there  was  hardly  any  phase  of  seduction  to  which  she  could  not 
have  recourse  in  order  to  influence  the  obstinate  or  reluctant.  She 
never  despaired  of  her  aim,  and  she  usually  attained  it.  She  was 
dignified  without  being  repellent.  Her  conversation  was  brilliant 
and  fluent,  without  loquacity  ;  deriving  additional  fascination  from 
a  silvery  voice  and  a  striking  delivery.  With  all  these  advantages 
she  was  naturally  calculated  to  shine  both  in  society  and  the  diplo- 
matic world  at  Bome.  She  had  passed  through  an  excellent  school 
for  the  development  of  her  natural  gifts.  She  was  ambitious,  but 
not  as  her  sex  usually  are.  She  wasted  no  thoughts  or  aspirations 
on  the  paltry  triumphs  which  most  women  aim  at.  Her  ambition 
was  worthy  of  a  man,  or  rather  of  a  great  statesman.  She  possessed 
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the  highest  diplomatic  talent,  insight  and  adroitness.  She  was 
haughty,  proud,  and  yet  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means  if  the 
end  were  lofty.  A  true  and  faithful,  but  very  exacting  friend.  An 
implacable  enemy.  In  conclusion,  graceful  and  eloquen*t ;  quick 
to  learn  and  slow  to  reveal ;  true  to  her  friends  and  sure  of  herself; 
light-hearted,  yet  far  the  reverse  of  frivolous  ;  and  always  retain- 
ing with  the  utmost  vitality  the  fullest  possible  command  of  her- 
self and  her  faculties — such  was  the  celebrated  Duchess  de 
Bracciano." 

The  new  duchess  speedily  became  the  leader  of  Eoman  society. 
Dukes,  cardinals  and  princes  jostled  one  another  within  her  salons, 
and  paid  their  court  to  the  beauties  of  the  day.  A  perpetual  round  of 
balls,  masques  and  water-parties  made  up  the  record  of  the  golden 
hours,  varied  only  by  the  marriage  of  the  duchess's  sister  to  the 
Duke  Lanti,  a  match  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  duchess's  diplo- 
macy, and  materially  strengthened  her  connection  with  the  Roman 
nobility.  Her  influence  was  never  more  strikingfly  shown  than  in 
the  great  social  crisis  of  1683,  when  Innocent  XL,  "the  Pope  of 
the  League  of  Augsburg,"  issued  a  decree  against  the  wearing  of 
dScollete  dresses,  and  the  beauties  of  Rome  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  veiling  of  their  charms  and  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Father.  Naturally  the  claims  of  beauty  carried 
the  day,  and  flat  rebellion  would  have  broken  out  in  the  boudoirs 
of  the  Eternal  City,  but  for  the  prompt  conduct  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bracciano.  She  appeared  at  a  great  reception  in  a  high  dress. 
The  next  day  several  other  great  ladies  followed  her  example. 
Within  a  week  all  Rome  was  decently  covered,  and  the  War  of  the 
White  Shoulders  was  averted. 

The  next  years  of  her  life  were  spent  mainly  in  Paris,  where  she 
was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  her  brother.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Bracciano,  in  1698,  brought  fresh  legal  troubles  upon  her, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  satisfactorily  assert  her 
rights  as  his  heiress.  From  that  time  she  regularly  adopted  the 
dowager  title  of  Prince ssOrsini,  which  was  modified  by  her  country- 
men into  the  Princesse  des  Ursins.  She  was  then  sixty-three,  and 
at  that  age  even  her  prolonged  reign  as  a  beauty  was  completely 
over.  Yet  she  was  really  just  about  to  enter  on  the  most  stirring 
and  most  famous  portion  of  her  career. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
vast  Spanish  inheritance,  which  would  fall  vacant  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  furnished  her  with  an  opening  for  striking 
out  boldly  into  the  sea  of  politics.  Her  position  at  Rome  and  her 
connection  with  the  Roman  nobility  enabled  her  to  work  incalcu- 
lable service  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  grandson,  Philip 
of  Anjou.  She  persuaded  the  Roman  court  to  accept  the  will  of 
Charles  II.,  which  bequeathed  his  entire  dominions  to  Philip  of 
Anjou ;  she  further  procured  their  assent  to  the  marriage  of  Philip 
to  Marie  Louise,  the  second  daughter  of  the  shifty  Duke  of  Savoy* 
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If  her  services,  however,  were  great,  her  reward  was  vast.  The 
princess  was  a  child ;  she  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  she  required  a  skilled  and  experienced  head  to  guide  her  in 
her  first  essay  at  playing  the  queen  of  a  great  country.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  if  her  tutor  should  succeed  in  gaining  her  afiections, 
the  former  would  become  the  real  ruler  of  Spain.  The  Princess 
des  Ursins  was  clever  enough  to  see  this.  She  therefore  intrigued 
tirelessly  to  obtain  the  post.  She  massed  together  almost  as  vast 
a  league  of  powers  and  potentates  to  support  her  pretensions  as  that 
which  was  preparing  to  dispute  the  claims  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  The 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  (the  favourite 
daughter-in-law  of  I^ouis  XIV.),  the  Prince  of  Monaco  (French 
ambassador  at  Eome),  the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  all  spoke  in  her 
favour.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Cardinal  Porto-Carrero, 
the  real  leader  of  the  French  party  in  Spain,  requested  that  she 
might  be  appointed  to  the  post.  She  was,  moreover,  admirably 
adapted  to  fill  it  well,  both  owing  to  her  talents  and  zeal  for  France, 
and  also  through  her  intimate  connection  with  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  nobility,  which  was  the  result  of  her  previous  visit.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  thjit  the  result  of  her  intrigues  was 
that  she  set  out  for  Spain  in  company  with  the  new  king  and 
queen,  with  the  duty  of  tutoring  the  young  queen,  the  rank  of 
camarera  mayor  (mistress  of  the  household),  and  the  important 
privilege  of  a  perfectly  free  hand.  It  was  also  no  small  testimony 
to  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held  at  the  French  court,  that 
she  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the  Spanish  capital  in 
the  queen's  own  litter  and  by  the  side  of  her  charge.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  she  spared  no  efforts  to  utilize  this  advantage  to 
acquire  a  hold  on  the  queen's  affections. 

The  queen,  however,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  children 
whose  minds  are  full  grown  at  fourteen.  She  did  not  submit 
readily  to  the  allurements  of  her  new  preceptress,  though  she  soon 
conceived  a  high  respect  for  her  advice.  The  princess,  writing  to 
the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  December,  1701,  complains  that  she  had 
been  totally  unable  as  yet  to  displaae  the  Italian  ladies-in-waiting 
in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  queen.  Their  shadow  still 
faintly  interposed  between  her  and  the  supreme  influence  she 
aimed  at,  though  she  worked  far  harder  in  the  service  of  her 
mistrcFs  than  they  had  ever  done  or  were  likely  to  do.  The  whole 
letter,  in  fact,  is  a  tissue  of  complaints.  The  work  was  far  harder 
than  the  poor  princess  had  ever  expected.  The  results  were  far 
from  commensurate  with  her  hopes  and  efforts.     She  says : 

"What  a  frightful  errand  you  have  sent  me  on.  Now  I  can  no 
longer  rest  when  I  am  weary,  or  eat  when  I  am  hungry.  I  am 
lucky  if  I  get  any  dinner  at  all,  and  am  generally  on  the  move  all 
the  time.  Mdme.  de  Maintenon  would  be  highly  amused  if  she 
knew  all  I  have  to  do.  It  is  my  business  to  receive  the  royal 
jacket  when  the  king  retires  to  rest,  and  to  return  it  to  him  with 
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his  august  breeches  when  he  is  disposed  to  rise  again.  Every 
night,  when  the  royal  couple  have  gone  to  bed,  the  Conde  de 
Benevento  entrusts  to  my  charge  the  king's  sword,  a  'pot  de  chambre, 
and  a  lamp — it  being  highly  probable  that  I  upset  the  latter  over 
my  clothes." 

Allowing  for  exaggeration,  the  discomfort  and  ridicule  of  the 
position  must  have  been  immente  5  and  the  picture  of  the  princess 
at  her  nocturnal  guard,  her  clothes  spotted  with  filthy  lamp-oil, 
the  sword  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  in  one  hand  and  a  still 
stranger  burden  in  the  other,  is  supremely  ridiculous. 

She  was  lodged,  however,  sumptuously,  as  became  her  important 
position.  A  suite  of  the  best  rooms  was  reserved  for  her  in  the 
palace.  She  was  attended  by  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  six  pages  of  high  rank,  a  dozen  lacqueys  and  numerous 
other  officers.  She  seems  to  have  found  a  relief  from  her  tribular 
tions  in  dilating,  with  a  true  womanly  love  of  display,  on  the  glories 
of  a  ir^s  beau  carrosse^  and  another  of  a  still  more  gorgeous  type, 
in  which  she  was  drawn  by  six  horses — to  the  great  admiration,  no 
doubt,  of  the  mob. 

As  was  only  natural,  she  rapidly  acquired  the  desired  influence 
over  the  royal  pair.  The  queen,  a  sensible,  lovable  child  with  rare 
intelligence,  soon  became  conscious  of  the  debt  she  owed  her 
caTnarera  mayor^  and  in  consequence  began  to  entertain  a  deep 
aflPf ction  for  her,  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  warm  Italian  nature. 
The  princess,  moreover,  undoubtedly  did  her  best  to  lighten  the 
heavy  burden  which  had  fallen  on  the  poor  child's  shoulders.  She 
relaxed,  as  far  as  she  dared,  the  strict,  tedious  ceremonial  of  the 
Spanish  court,  which  dated  from  the  punctilious  days  of  Philip  II. 
She  introduced  the  amusement  of  private  theatricals,  and  substi- 
tuted the  comedies  of  Corneille  and  fiacine  for  the  more  ponderous 
productions  of  Spanish  art.  She  set  in  motion  a  swift  round  of 
concerts  and  fetes^  which  served  as  a  welcome  relief  to  the  tedium 
of  the  court  and  the  monotonous  details  of  finance.  So  it  was 
scarcely  singular  that  both  the  king  and  queen,  feeling  that  to  her 
care  alone  they  owed  what  little  pleasure  brightened  their  weary 
lives,  should  regard  her  at  last  with  an  affection  and  esteem  which 
hade  fair  to  place  in  her  hands  the  supreme  po\*er  she  aimed  at. 

Meanwhile,  she  bad  embarked  in  earnest  upon  the  more  diflScult 
portion  of  her  programme — the  establishment  of  her  political 
power  on  a  secure  foundation.  There  were  three  parties  in  Spain 
at  this  time.  The  Austrian,  which  was  almost  extinct ;  the  French, 
headed  by  the  Cardinal  Porto-Carrero,  which  had  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  country;  lastly,  a  new  national  party  had  risen  up 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Count  de  Montellano,  whose  motto 
was  "  Spain  for  the  Spaniards,"  and  who  hated  the  domineering 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  agents  quite  as  fervently  as 
the  attempts  at  coercion  initiated  by  the  Austrians.  The  prin- 
cess, with  her  usual  insicrht,  perceived  that  this  party  was  rapidly 
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acquiring  importance,  and  must  eventually  become  supreme.  She 
decided  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  them ;  to  abandon  her  old  ally, 
Porto-Carrero ;  and  to  frustrate  the  views  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
plot  was  dangerous  and  daring  in  the  extreme,  and  would  in 
itself  stamp  her  as  an  unusually  clever  and  daring  woman.  She 
persuaded  Philip  to  break  away  from  the  dependence  in  which  his 
grandfather  would  have  held  him ;  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
country  of  his  adoption ;  to  identify  himself  with  the  nation.  If  he 
would  be  king  at  all,  he  must  be  the  national  king,  not  the  King 
of  Castile,  not  the  king  of  the  French  party.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
but  this  policy  of  Madame  des  Ursins  could  ever  have  aroused  the 
deep  and  peculiar  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  nation  ia 
favour  of  an  alien  king. 

She  secured  his  crown  to  Philip,  but  she  hazarded  her  own 
power.  She  quarrelled  with  Porto-Carrero,  with  the  French  am- 
bassador, her  old  friend  Cardinal  D'Estrees,  and  with  Daubenton, 
the  king's  Jesuit  confessor.  Unfavourable  reports  of  her  conduct 
were  carried  to  Versailles.  Louis  himself  began  to  regard  her  as 
the  enemy  of  his  plans,  a  female  Achitophel  who  incited  his  family 
against  him.  And  so  after  a  long  and  complicated  intrigue,  in 
which  the  princess  for  some  time  successfully  played  off  Philip'8 
aflfection  for  his  wife  against  his  respect  for  his  grandfather,  a 
peremptory  order  for  her  recall  was  issued  from  Versailles,  and  all 
parties  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  According  to  St.  Simon  the 
cause  of  her  disgrace  lay  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. 
on  the  subject  of  certain  charges  reported  against  her  at  Paris  by 
the  Abbe  D'Estrees,  the  successor  of  the  cardinal.  He  had  stated 
that  she  had  an  unworthy  intimacy  with  her  confidant,  one 
D'Aubigny,  which  might  even  amount  to  marriage.  This  letter 
fell  into  her  hands,  and  she  opened  it.  Reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, she  wrote  off  at  once  to  Versailles  denying  the  story,  and 
making  use  of  the  remarkable  expression,  *^pour  mariSe,  non  !  " 
This  might  be  merely  the  outspoken  expression  of  aristocratic  in- 
dignation, or  it  might  imply  unutterable  depths.  Louis  and  his 
court  of  course  assumed  the  latter.  Her  audacity  in  opening 
D'Estrees'  letter,  coupled  with  her  unblushing  avowal  of  her  own 
degradation,  was  more  than  this  virtuous  monarch  could  endure,  and 
so  he  recalled  her.  The  absurdity  of  the  story,  however,  which  de- 
pends solely  on  the  authority  of  St.  Simon,  is  only  too  apparent  when 
various  facts  are  taken  into  consideration.  First,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  Louis  undertaking  the  part  of  Censor  of  Morals,  as  long 
as  the  Duke  of  Maine  flaunted  his  dukedom  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
Secondly,  the  princess  herself  was  now  sixty-nine ;  in  fact,  rather 
past  the  age  at  which  the  hot  blood  of  youth  might  have  led  her  into 
such  a  folly.  Thirdly,  D'Aubigny  was  allowed  to  accompany  her 
to  France,  went  with  her  to  Versailles  on  her  reconciliation  with 
Louis,  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
Madame  de  Noailles,  and  eventually  returned  with  her  to  Spain  in 
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apparently  unabated  favour.  This  alone  seems  to  render  it  almost 
incredible  that  the  cause  of  her  disgrace  could  have  been  an  un« 
worthy  connection  with  this  man ;  or  else  exposes  Louis  to  the 
charge  of  utterly  inconceivable  baseness.  The  political  reasons  for 
her  recall,  moreover,  are  in  themselves  sufficient,  and,  in  a  note 
addressed  by  Louis  himself  to  the  Abbe  D'Estr^es,  they  are  very 
plainly  suggested: 

'^  The  complaints  against  the  princess  have  now  reached  a  point 
when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  them.  I  am  now 
fully  alive  to  the  evib  which  have  resulted  from  her  career  of 
power  in  Spain.     The  time  has  come  for  her  to  retire." 

The  date  of  her  exile  was  December,  1704,  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  that  was  signalized  by  the  English  victories  of  Blenheim  and 
Gibraltar. 

In  the  hour  of  her  adversity  the  princess  showed  the  most  con- 
summate tact.  She  submitted  to  the  king's  command  without  a 
murmur.  She  forbore  to  see  the  queen,  who  would  doubtless  have 
broken  out  into  the  loudest  complaints  and  protestations.  She 
started  at  once  towards  the  frontier.  But  there  her  complaisance 
stopped,  l^uis  would  have  had  her  proceed  by  the  shortest  route 
straight  to  Some — her  appointed  place  of  exile*  On  the  contrary, 
she  journied  as  slowly  as  possible.  She  wished  at  once  to  show 
the  great  king  that  his  power  over  her  was  not  illimitable,  and  to 
allow  the  eflfects  of  her  absence  to  be  thoroughly  felt  in  Spain 
before  she  had  put  any  very  great  distance  between  her  and  the 
Spanish  frontier.  Her  policy  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
A  brief  period  of  mismanagement  followed,  during  which  French 
ambassadors  and  French  generals  tried  to  rule  in  her  place ;  but 
their  Gallicizing  tendencies  only  alienated  the  people,  and  threw 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  Philip  and  his  queen,  more- 
over, had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  dearly-loved  friend  with 
considerable  secret  indignation.  Their  affection  for  her  was  only 
strengthened  by  her  exile,  until  at  last  they  revolted  from  the 
tutelage  of  their  grandfather,  and  boldly  insisted  on  the  return  of 
the  princess  and  the  dismissal  of  all  obnoxious  Frenchmen. 

It  was  not,  however,  such  a  simple  matter  to  persuade  the 
princess  to  return  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  She  stipulated 
for  the  amende  lionorahle  in  the  widest  sense.  She  insisted  on  being 
first  received  with  all  honour  at  Versailles.  She  came — fascinated 
the  king,  and  alarmed  the  wifely  soul  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
What  if  this  engaging  young  thing  of  nearly  seventy  were  to  allure 
away  the  susceptible  heart  of  Louis,  who  was  still  a  boy  in  imagina- 
tion though  sixty-six  in  years  ?  The  sooner  her  dangerous  charms 
were  removed  the  better.  We  catch  a  faint  gleam  of  jealousy  in 
a  complaint  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  the  princess  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  start  on  her  return  journey  ;  a  faint  echo  of 
malicious  laughter  in  Saint  Simon's  explanation  that  this  reluc- 
tance was  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  considerations  afifecting 
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Maintenon's  age  and  failing  health.  And  yet  there  is  something 
so  inconceivably  grotesque  in  this  elderly  romance  that  nothing 
but  the  studied  delays  of  the  guest,  the  obvious  anxiety  of  the 
hostess,  and  the  plain  speaking  of  Saint  Simon  could  procure  for 
it  the  slightest  credence.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Louis  felt  the  influence  of  the  princess's  manner  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  made  no  attempt  to  hide  it.  He  treated  her 
while  she  remained  at  Versailles  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen, 
and  when  she  at  length  departed,  he  permitted  her  to  name  her 
own  terms. 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  whole  comedy  was 
merely  an  elaborate  plot ;  and  this  view  seems  borne  out  by  certain 
mysterious  letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Gram- 
mont,  who  had  practically  assumed  the  ruling  position  in  Spain 
which  the  princess  had  vacated.  Louis  in  fact  realizing  at  last, 
from  direct  information,  that  the  French  hold  on  Spain  had  been 
violently  endangered  by  this  dismissal  of  the  princess,  and  that 
the  king  and  queen  were  inconsolable  at  her  departure,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  recall  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  take  the  initiative  himself,  and  send  her  back 
to  her  adopted  country  with  such  marks  of  favour  as  to  bind  her 
indissolubly  to  the  cause  of  France.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy  he 
submitted  at  discretion  to  her  demands.  With  the  full  consent  of 
Maintenon,  he  received  her  at  Versailles  with  the  highest  honours 
and  the  most  exaggerated  gallantry. 

Maintenon's  anxiety  for  her  departure  was  prompted  solely  by 
the  dangerous  state  of  Spain  and  the  reiterated  complaints  of 
Philip  and  his  spouse.  It  was  the  princess's  own  vanity  solely 
which  magnified  Louis'  gallantry  into  devotion,  and  for  a  short 
time  deluded  her  into  the  flattering,  if  slightly  ridiculous,  dream 
of  figuring  once  more  as  a  bride  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy. 
This  theory  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  Louis'  character  than 
the  broad  farce  which  Saint  Simon  has  delineated,  no  doubt  with 
much  malicious  enjoyment;  but  the  latter  is  far  too  delicious  to 
be  entirely  dismissed  on  the  slight  evidence  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  former. 

The  return  of  the  princess  to  Spain  in  June,  1705,  was  a 
triumphal  march.  At  Bordeaux  she  was  received  with  almost 
royal  honours.  The  principal  people  of  the  town,  the  mayor  and 
his  deputy,  the  chief  lawyers  and  merchants,  all  turned  out  in  gala 
to  bow  down  and  make  pretty  speeches  to  her.  At  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  she  found  the  royal  carriage  awaiting  her,  attended  by  a 
numerous  escort  of  distinguished  gentlemen  and  officers.  The 
villages,  towns  and  boroughs  on  the  route  sent  out  their  militia  to 
present  arms  before  her  and  to  supply  a  guard  of  honour  wherever 
she  passed  the  nii^ht.  Her  train  gradually  augmented  as  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital.  The  thunder  of  artillery,  the  blaze  of 
fireworks  and  the  roar  of  increasing  multitudes  heralded  her  pro- 
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gress.  In  many  places  the  road  was  literally  carpeted  with 
enormous  boaqiiets  of  flowers.  At  Canillas  she  was  met  by  the 
French  ambassador,  Marshal  Tesse,  at  the  head  of  nearly  half  the 
court  and  the  royal  hou^^ehold.  Lastly,  to  show  their  esteem  and 
afifection,  the  royal  couple  themselves  left  Madrid  and  came  some 
little  dii!>tance  to  meet  her — an  honour  which  had  never  been  con- 
ferred on  any  subject  before  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  meeting  was  very  affecting.  The  king  and  queen 
both  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  broke  out  into  the  wildest 
protestations  of  joy.  They  even  insisted  on  her  entering  the  royal 
carriage,  but  this  honour  she  had  the  good  sense  to  decline,  for  it 
would  have  involved  a  hideous  violation  of  Spanish  etiquette. 
Their  return  found  Madrid  all  en  fete.  The  whole  city  was  on  the 
move  in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement,  and  the  royal  carriages 
could  hardly  advance  at  all  through  the  dense  crowds  that  thronged 
the  streets.  But  it  was  for  the  princess  that  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions were  reserved.  Her  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
burst of  the  most  genuine  rejoicing,  caught  up  and  flashed  from  lip 
to  lip  till  the  whole  city  rang  with  the  enthusiastic  shout  of  "  Long 
live  the  camarera  Taayor.'^ 

We  have  said  that  she  returned  to  Spain  with  full  powers.  To 
her  discretion  was  entrusted  both  the  choice  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador and  the  nomination  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Sbe  chose 
Amelot  and  Tess6.  It  was  agreed  that  Louis  should  listen  to  no 
reports  about  her,  and  that  she  should  be  bound  by  no  instructions 
except  those  received  from  him  directly.  On  her  return,  the  whole 
control  of  the  country  fell  once  more  into  her  hands.  To  her  was 
committed  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  the  first  she  made 
was  to  the  finance  department.  On  her  shoulders  practically  de- 
volved the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  government  and  maintaining 
the  war  against  the  English  and  Austrians — a  diflScult  task  in  the 
face  of  a  treasury  impoverished  by  war,  an  army  disheartened  by 
defeat,  a  nobleaae  turbulent  and  loth  to  submit  to  any  governor, 
a  people  alienated  by  misgovernment  and  hatred  of  the  foreigner. 
Her  diflSculties,  therefore,  were  simply  enormous.  Success  would 
have  involved  a  miracle. 

And  yet  success  did  partially  attend  her  efforts.  She  had  come 
with  the  intention  of  depressing  the  nobles  and  ruling  by  means  of 
the  middle  classes  alone  ;  of  governing  the  country  principally  by 
the  agency  of  the  natives  ;  of  depressing  the  overgrown  and  perni- 
cious power  of  the  church  ;  of  reforming  the  army  and  the  finances. 
With  the  help  of  Orry,  a  Frenchman  in  whom  she  confided  implicitly, 
she  succeed*-d  in  establishing  a  certain  amount  of  order  in  the  fiscal 
system.  She  worked  hard  at  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  restoring 
eflBciency  to  the  Spanish  army.  She  encouraged  the  king  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  she  had  raised  for  him.  She  was 
in  fact  the  life  and  soul  of  the  war.  Even  when  Madrid  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy,  and  the  Eoyal  family  were  homeless  fugi- 
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lives,  she  never  despaired — she  had  the  courage  to  hope  on  still,  to 
wait  and  watch  for  better  days.  Her  heroism  was  at  last  the  sole 
prop  of  the  fainting  French  dynasty. 

Her  mistake,  however,  was  that  she  attempted  too  much.  She 
had  broken  through  the  proud  privileges  of  the  Spanish  nobles ; 
had  even  succeeded  in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  haugh- 
tiest for  treason.  She  had  advanced  men  of  humble  birth  to  high 
official  position.  She  had  steadily  maintained  Orry,  though  his 
nationality,  his  systematic  measures,  his  unsparing  taxation,  had 
rendered  him  extremely  unpopular,  and  her  own  popularity  had 
inevitably  waned  as  well.  In  short,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1 706, 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  had  all  declared  for  the  Austrians,  and 
if  Castille  still  supported  Philip  it  was  more  out  of  hostility  to 
Aragon  than  love  of  the  princess's  government.  The  victory  of 
Almanza,  however,  in  1707,  produced  a  marvellous  transformation. 

The  princess  took  advantage  of  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
French  dynasty,  to  abolish  the  separate  liberties  of  Aragon  and  to 
decree  that  for  the  future  the  Cortes  of  the  different  provinces 
should  not  meet  independently,  but  should  be  united  in  one  body ; 
which,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  was  very  seldom  summoned.  These 
measures  were  completed  in  1710,  by  the  abolition  of  the  separate 
liberties  of  Castille  ;  and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms  was  practically  at  an  end,  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman. 

To  her  honour  it  must  be  added  that,  during  the  terrible  crisis 
of  the  year  1709,  it  was  this  woman  who  alone  remained  undaunted, 
unsubdued ;  even  when  the  great  king  himself  recoiled  before  the 
thunder  of  Marlborough's  artillery,  and  humbly  begged  for  peace. 
He  was  willing  to  displace  his  grandson  and  surrender  Spain  to  the 
enemy,  but  he  reckoned  without  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  She 
inspired  the  weak  king  with  unusual  courage  and  determination  ; 
she  advised  him  to  throw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  people  and 
appeal  to  their  patriotism  against  the  alien  invader;  she  en- 
couraged him  to  reject  the  commands  of  his  grandfather  and  main- 
tain the  kingdom  which  she  had  so  long  preserved  for  him.  Well 
might  the  sullen  and  baffled  Germans  mutter  with  angry  execra- 
tions that  "  when  the  devil  could  not  come  himself,  he  sent  an  old 
woman."  The  victories  of  Brihuega  and  Villa  Viciosa  established 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  securely  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  confirmed  the/ai^  accoTuplL 

It  may  be  argued  that  her  power  has  been  overrated,  that  much 
which  has  been  attributed  to  her  personally  was  really  due  to 
Philip  himself,  to  the  ministers,  to  Berwick  and  Vendome.  It  is 
true,  so  far,  that  the  visible  agency  in  each  case  is  not  the  Princess 
des  Ursins.  The  visible  agency  is  Philip,  but  Philip  ^as  ruled  by 
his  wife,  who  never  did  anything  without  consulting  the  princess ; 
or  else  it  is  Orry,  the  controller,  who  was  her  creature  and  agent ; 
or  Amelot,  the  ambassador,  whose  official  existence  was  due  to  her 
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fevour;  or  generals  like  Tesse,  Berwick,  Vendome,  whose  appoint- 
ment she  had  requested,  and  who  depended  entirely  on  her  for 
money,  munitions  and  provisions,  wherewith  to  maintain  their 
armies.  It  is  enough  to  read  her  clear,  statesman-like  letters  to 
Chamillard  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  war,  and  her 
appeals  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  see  who  is  the  real  ruler  of 
Spain,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  resistance  to  the  English.  Her 
importance,  moreover,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  for  a  long 
time  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  itself  was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of 
satisfying  her  demand,  that  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  should 
be  created  an  independent  principality  for  her  sole  possession. 
Ridiculous  as  the  fact  may  be  that  a  woman  of  her  extraordinarily 
masculine  ability  and  common  sense  should  have  been  so  far  sus- 
ceptible to  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  as  to  delay  and  endanger  the 
success  of  the  eflforts  to  which  she  had  devoted  ten  years  of  her 
Ufe  for  such  a  paltry  consideration,  yet  the  State  documents  of 
the  time  show  beyond  dispute  that  this  pretension  of  hers  for  a 
long  time  blocked  the  way  to  a  final  settlement ;  that  both  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  distinctly  pledged  themselves  to  secure  her 
some  portion  of  territory,  and  that  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  County  of  Chimay,  were  seriously  pro- 
posed in  turn  by  the  powers.  What  were  the  views  of  Queen 
Anne's  ministers  on  the  subject  may  be  gathered  trom  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  By  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  preliminaries  agreed  on  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  her  Britannic 
^lajesty,  her  Britannic  Majesty  promises  that  she  will  forthwith 
eflFect  that  the  Princess  de^  Ursins  be  placed  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  liOW 
Countries,  to  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  princess." 

Her  design  appears  to  have  been  to  eventually  exchange  this 
territory  in  the  Netherlands  for  Touraine  and  Amboise,  which  she 
considered  that  Louis  would  be  only  too  glad  to  surrender.  With 
this  scheme  in  her  mind  she  actually  sent  her  confidant,  D'Aubigny, 
to  Amboise  with  instructions  to  purchase  a  strip  of  land  and  build 
thereon  an  enormous  palace  for  her  future  residence.  Her  orders 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  luxurious  chateau  of  Chante- 
loup  rose  gradually  in  all  its  splendour,  while  the  world  wondered 
what  on  earth  could  induce  the  princess  to  build  such  a  palace  in 
such  an  out  of  the  way  spot ;  for  of  course  it  was  clear  from  the 
first  that  D'Aubigny  must  be  merely  her  agent.  The  secret,  how- 
ever, very  soon  leaked  out,  and  from  that  time  she  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

Her  career,  however,  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  and  her  fall 
was  precipitated  by  her  own  folly. 

In  1714,  while  the  negotiations  for  the  princess's  principality 
were  yet  pending,  the  poor  little  queen  died — perhaps  the  happiest 
event  of  her  troubled  career.      The  question  was  :    who  would 
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succeed  her  ?  For  though  Philip  loved  her  dearly,  and  was  incon- 
solable for  nearly  a  month  after  her  death,  it  was  quite  clear  to 
any  one  who  knew  his  weak  uxorious  character  in  the  slightest, 
that  he  could  no  more  get  on  without  a  wife  to  govern  him  than  a 
baby  could  do  without  a  nurse.  And  so  every  Catholic  court  in 
Europe  with  marriagejible  daughters  on  hand  was  naturally  on 
the  qui  vive.  It  was  also  a  highly  important  question  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  Its  importance  to  the  princess  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  was  at  this  period  that  she  fell  into  the  extraordinary 
blunder  of  imagining  that  Philip's  great  and  undoubted  affection 
for  her  might  induce  him  to  marry  her ;  though  she  was  an  old 
woman  of  seventy-eight  and  he  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with 
all  the  courts  of  Europe  to  choose  from.  Imagine  the  shrieks  of 
laughter.  Imagine  the  agonies  which  even  Spanish  courtiers 
must  have  experienced  in  the  presence  of  this  extraordinary  flirta- 
tion. Imagine  the  delight  with  which  the  busy  scandal-mongers  of 
Versailles  must  have  heard  that  the  princess  had  caused  a  special 
wooden  corridor  to  be  knocked  up  between  her  apartments  and  the 
king's,  in  order  that  her  visits  of  consolation  might  be  effected 
without  fuss  or  ceremony.  The  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  whole 
thing  was,  that  the  advanced  age  of  the  lady  made  it  impossible 
to  hint  at  any  impropriety.     It  was  all  the  broadest  farce. 

Louis  and  Main  tenon  undoubtedly  did  not  share  in  the  general 
amusement.  It  was  no  small  matter  to  them  to  see  Philip  gradu- 
ally becoming  the  slave  of  this  daring  and  ambitious  woman.  She 
had  been  far  too  independent  as  Princess  des  Ursins ;  as  Queen  of 
Spain  she  might  break  loose  from  France  altogether.  They  were 
afraid,  however,to  provoke  her  openly,  and  preferred  to  work  under- 
ground for  her  ruin  by  the  hand  of  Philip's  confessor,  P^re  Robinet, 
a  staunch  adherent  of 'Louis  XIV.  St.  Simon  relates  that  one  day 
the  king,  who  had  long  wondered  why  his  confessor  always 
appeared  embarrassed  when  questioned  with  regard  to  news  from 
France,  took  the  father  aside  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  his 
conduct.  After  some  pressing  Eobinet  declared  that  there  was 
a  rumour  afloat  in  France  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  about  to 
marry  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  The  king  thereupon  appeared  very 
much  disturbed  and  declared  with  some  show  of  repugnance  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intentions.  From  this  time  his 
manner  towards  the  princess  sensibly  cooled,  and  he  ceased  entirely 
to  prosecute  her  claims  to  a  separate  principality.  In  fact  he  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  without  any  stipulation 
in  her  favour. 

The  princess,  realizing  her  error  when  it  was  too  late,  now  * 
decided  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  becoming  a  bride,  and  to  marry 
Philip  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  princess  of  a  docile  and  insigni- 
ficant character,  by  whose  means  she  might  retain  the  indirect 
empire  which  she  had  so  long  exercised  over  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.     With  this  view  she  pitched  upon  Elizabeth  Famese,  of 
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Parma,  a  joung  lady  whose  deficiencies  in  all  that  would  render 
her  a  suitable  spouse  for  a  great  monarch  were  supposed  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  her  total  lack  ofall  qualities  likely  to  endanger 
the  supremacy  of  Madame  des  Ursins.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  latter  was  egregiously  mistaken.  Elizabeth  Farnese  was  a 
termagant  of  the  liveliest  possible  temper  and  the  most  unbounded 
ambition.  She  was  no  more  likely  to  submit  to  the  ascendancy  of 
any  other  woman,  than  Philip  himself  was  to  offer  the  slightest 
opposition  to  any  wish  of  his  wife's  however  fantastic.  There  ap- 
pears no  doubt  in  fact  that  Alberoni,  the  intriguing  Parmesan 
ecclesiastic,  whom  the  princess  consulted  as  to  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  designedly  misrepresented  it;  no  doubt  in  the  hope 
that  the  marriage  would  be  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  princess 
and  his  own  advancement  to  power. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  character  of  Elizabeth 
was  known  at  Versailles,  and  that  the  French  court  intentionally 
kept  the  princess  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  her  fatal  error.  This 
was  the  revenge  of  Louis  and  Maintenon  for  the  princess's  attempt 
to  marry  Philip  herself.  They  delivered  her  over  bound  to  Eliza- 
beth Farnese,  and  the  result  might  be  easily  predicted.  She 
precipitated  her  own  fall,  however,  by  an  act  of  inconceivable  rash- 
ness. She  had  already  made  every  arrangement  for  the  marriage. 
Alberoni  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Parma,  to  negotiate  the 
matter.  It  had  been  finally  settled  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
married  by  proxy  on  the  16th  of  August.  Then  suddenly  a  few 
incautious  words  of  her  enemies,  perhaps  a  jeer,  perhaps  a  covert 
threat,  disclosed  to  the  princess  the  gulf  on  which  she  was  advanc- 
ing. Her  measures  were  taken  in  an  instant.  She  at  once 
dispatched  to  Parma  a  confidential  emissary  with  orders  to  stop 
the  marriage  and  announce  that  it  would  be  broken  off.  The 
Duke  of  Parma,  however,  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  ;  and  so  when  the  messenger  arrived  just  in  time  after  a 
tremendous  journey,  he  was  waylaid,  detained,  and  finally  bribed 
to  silence  until  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  completed.  The 
new  queen  at  once  wrote  to  her  husband.  She  demanded  a  gift — 
Herodias-like.  It  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins. 
"I  only  ask  you  for  one  thing,"  she  wrote,  "and  that  is  that  I 
may  dismiss  Madame  des  Ursins.  Grant  me  this  if  you  really 
wish  our  wedded  life  to  be  happy."  Is  it  likely  that  a  man  like 
Philip  would  refuse,  especially  with  his  own  grudge  still  rankling 
in  his  heart  ? 

The  princess  it  seems  was  warned  that  there  was  a  storm  brew- 
ing, that  the  new  queen  had  sworn  her  destruction,  that  her  reap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  camarera  Ttiayor  was  a  snare  for  her 
greater  disgrace ;  but  she  believed  it  not.  She  trusted  partly  in 
Philip's  gratitude,  partly  in  his  long  submission  to  her  influence. 
"  Bah,"  she  replied,  "  it  cannot  be  true.  He  would  never  dare." 
He  was  bolder  or  weaker  than  she  thought. 

m2 
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She  started  to  meet  her  new  mistress,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber she  found  the  queen  at  a  little  village  named  Quadraque* 
There  are  two  different  accounts  of  what  happened.  San  Felipe 
declares  that  Madame  des  Ursins  very  imprudently  proceeded  to 
lecture  the  queen,  and  told  her  pretty  roundly  that  she  had  better 
not  interfere  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  queen  there- 
upon got  in  a  furious  rage.  St.  Simon,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
the  princess  gave  no  cause  for  oflfence  whatever,  but  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  conversation  the  queen  suddenly  and  no  doubt  in- 
tentionally caught  her  up,  declared  that  she  would  not  be  insulted 
and  stormed  like  a  mad  woman.  Anyhow  she  screamed  loudly  for 
her  guards,  and  when  they  rushed  wildly  in  ordered  them  to 
remove  cette  folle  from  her  presence  and  transport  her  just  as  she 
was  across  the  frontier.  The  captain  of  the  guard  felt  slightly 
alarrned  at  undertaking  such  an  extraordinary  commission  without 
the  order  of  the  king.  "  Have  you  not  been  instructed  to  obey 
me  implicitly  in  anything  and  everything?"  inquired  the  queen, 

no  doubt  stamping  her  foot  with  rage.     Certainly  he  had,  but . 

And  so  at  last  the  queen  sat  down,  and  making  a  desk  of  her  knee, 
wrote  him  out  in  full  an  order  to  the  identical  effect  of  her  verbal 
command,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  poor  man — Amenzaga 
was  his  name — but  to  obey. 

Gently,  but  firmly,  therefore,  he  explained  his  disagreeable  duty 
to  the  princess.  A  carriage  was  hastily  got  ready.  Then  just  as 
she  was,  in  all  the  discomfort  of  full  court  dress,  she  was  obliged  to 
enter  in  company  with  a  maid  and  two  olEcers  of  the  guard  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  lumbering  equipage  was  jolting  on  towards  the 
frontier.  Snow  was  falling  heavily,  the  country  lay  like  a  white 
sheet  spread  out  before  them,  the  cold  was  something  horrible. 
The  night  was  so  dark  that  it  was  only  the  white  gleam  of  the 
snow  that  enabled  the  carriage  to  proceed  at  all.  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble," says  St.  Simon,  "  to  paint  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  princess 
at  this  wholly  unexpected  denouement  to  her  plans."  It  would  be 
extremely  disagreeable  to  describe  the  suiferings  which  she  must 
have  endured  in  that  horrible  journey.  On  the  23rd  of  December 
they  left  Quadraque  ;  on  the  14th  of  January  they  arrived  at  the 
frontier.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  princess  had 
remained  in  full  court  dress,  unable  to  sit  or  lean  back  with  com- 
fort, half  dead  with  the  piercing  cold,  without  proper  food,  with 
only  scanty  and  disturbed  intervals  of  sleep.  The  only  wonder  is 
at  her  advanced  age  that  she  arrived  alive. 

From  this  moment  she  vanishes  from  history.  Paris,  Holland,  * 
Genoa,  in  turn  served  her  as  a  temporary  resting-place,  but  her 
final  years  were  spent  at  Eome,  the  scene  of  her  earlier  triumphs. 
She  died  in  1722.  "  A  few  years  before,"  concludes  the  Duke  de 
St.  Simon,  "  her  death  would  have  created  a  profound  sensation 
in  Europe,  but  then  it  was  barely  noticed." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THERE  was  no  possible  reason  for  the  train  stopping  where  it 
did,  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  four  miles  from  anywhere ;  but 
as  we  were  in  Donegal,  my  mother's  country,  I  felt  it  would  be 
unwise  to  show  surprise  at  anything. 

The  handsome  young  cousin  who  came  to  meet  me  appeared  to 
be  very  proud  indeed  of  the  wild  and  lovely  land  through  which 
we  drove  for  fifteen  long  miles,  before  the  mountains  around  my 
mother's  early  home  came  in  view.  The  road  wound  in  and  out,  by 
the  foot  of  giant  mountains,  the  side  of  lovely  lakes,  sleeping  in  the 
glory  of  a  vivid  September  sun ;  a  land  of  purple  heather,  and  of  far- 
stretching  woods,  of  rushing  rivers,  and  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
until  a  sudden  turn  brought  us  out  upon  the  shores  of  that  mag- 
nificent arm  of  the  great  Atlantic,  called  Donegal  Bay. 

"  Is  it  not  a  wild  country,  Miss  Clinton  ?"  asked  my  cousin  Hugh. 

"  A  very  lovely  country,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  you  forget  that  I  am 
your  Cousin  Nora." 

He  grew  red  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  call  you  Nora,"  be  said  ;  "  you  seem  to  belong 
to  some  other  world  than  ours — you  aren't  a  bit  like  the  re^t  of 
us." 

I  laughed.  "I  am  as  Irish  as  any  of  you,"  I  said;  "your 
Aunt  Nora's  daughter,  eager  to  meet  all  the  dear  people  of  whom 
I  have  been  hearing  ever  since  1  was  a  child." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  like  your  mother,"  my  cousin  said  with  a 
look  of  very  outspoken  admiration  in  his  bold  blue  eyes.  "  She 
was  a  great  beauty " 

"  I  have  not  a  trace  of  resemblance  to  her,"  I  replied,  laughing 
at  his  implied  compliment.  *'They  say,  however,  that  I  am  a 
Vaughan  in  every  feature." 

He  made  some  confused  reply. 

The  road,  winding  along  the  shores  of  many  a  little  bay  and 
inlet,  became  wilder  and  wilder  as  we  drew  near  our  journey's  end  ; 
at  length,  when  twilight  was  closing  in,  we  turned  the  shoulder  of 
a  heath-clad  hill,  and  saw  in  the  valley  below,  the  waving  woods 
and  white  turrets  of  Trafinn,  the  ancient  abode  of  the  O'Donnels 
and  now  the  home  of  Uncle  John  Vaughan,  my  mother's  only 
brother. 

Very  weird  and  uncanny  in  the  fading  light  looked  the  two 
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tall  towers  which  flanked  the  old  house,  but  as  we  drove  up  the 
gravel-sweep,  the  wide  hall  door  flew  open,  and  a  stream  of  ruddy- 
light  poured  out  upon  the  steps,  down  which  two  lovely  young 
girls  rushed  to  bid  me  welcome,  followed  by  a  handsome  middle- 
aged  man,  and  a  beautiful  womcan,  who  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
called  me  her  "  dear  child,"  and  I  felt  I  was  at  home. 

The  household  at  Trafinn  was  somewhat  perplexing.  Both 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Vaughan  had  been  previously  married,  and  both 
had  sons  by  the  former  unions.  Of  Mrs.  Vaughan's  son  by  her 
first  marriage,  Alexander  Hervey,  I  soon  heard.  I  confess  my 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  all  that  his  adoring  sisters  told  me  con- 
cerning him. 

There  was  a  delightful  novelty  about  the  domestic  arrangements 
at  the  old  house  :  a  disregard  of  time  and^  space,  which  amused 
me.  Distance  meant  nothing.  Drives  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  were  held  of  no  account  when  morning  calls  or  afternoon 
teas  were  on  foot.  There  was  a  charming  uncertainty  about  every- 
thing, which  made  life  one  continual  surprise,  and  was  very 
pleasant  to  the  town-bred  girl,  who  had  been  used  to  a  household 
of  clockwork  regularity.  My  bedroom  was  in  one  of  the  two 
towers,  a  quaint  old  room,  full  of  last-century  furniture,  such  as 
my  soul  loved. 

"  We  gave  you  this  room,  knowing  you  would  like  the  view," 
Susy,  my  youngest  cousin,  said  in  her  low-toned  voice,  with  the 
musical  cadence  in  it  which  ignorant  folks  call  a  brogue.     "  It's 

all  nonsense  about  the  noises "  she  paused  and  her  face  grew 

crimson. 

"  What  noises  ?  "  I  cried  eagerly.     "  Is  the  room  haunted  ?  " 

^*  Oh — it's  nothing  at  all — nothing  worth  naming,"  she  said. 

"  But  I'd  love  to  think  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  castle,"  I  cried. 
"  It  would  not  be  complete  without  one.   Do  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  It  is  really  nothing  at  all — not  a  ghost,  you  know,"  Susy 
replied,  her  clear  eyes  growing  troubled.  "There  have  been 
sounds  heard — a  beating  and  a  rustling — nothing  at  all  but  the 
echo  of  the  wind,  so  Alex  says." 

*'Do  you  mean  that  these  strange  sounds  have  been  heard 
here — in  this  room  ?  "  I  asked,  sitting  upright  on  the  floor,  where 
I  had  been  busily  unpacking  my  boxes ;  my  maid  having  abso- 
lutely refused  to  accompany  me  to  ''  the  murdering  country,"  as 
she  chose  to  call  this  wild  north-west  of  Ireland.  "  Have  you 
heard  them  ?  " 

She  looked  confused. 

"  Oh,  no,  the  noises — such  as  they  are — are  only  heard  outside  ; 
they  are  in  the  big  old  Spanish  chest  which  stands  in  the  passage. 
I'll  show  you  the  queer  old  thing  if  you  like  ;  it's  worth  looking 
at ;  it  came  ashore  after  the  Armada — so  they  say.  Indeed  it 
might  be  any  age,  and  one  of  the  big  ships  was  really  wrecked  on 
the  coast  close  by." 
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"  Do  let  me  see  it,"  I  cried.  "  I  love  those  quaint,  queer  old 
things,  and  you  seem  to  have  enough  to  fit  out  a  museum,  under 
this  roof." 

She  rose  reluctantly  from  the  contemplation  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  the  big  trunks,  which  had  been  the  wonder  of  the 
household  upon  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
gallery  upon  which  one  door  of  my  bedroom  opened.  It  was 
a  wide  and  lofty  hall,  with  wainscoted  walls  and  a  groined  roof, 
Ht  only  by  narrow  slits  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  one  side, 
through  which  nothing  but  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  could  pene- 
trate. The  high-pitched  roof  and  dark-toned  walls  lay  in  a 
shadowy  twilight,  which  rendered  them  strangely  ghostly.  Below 
the  three  narrow  windows,  a  richly  carved  staircase  led  to  the 
entrance  hall ;  but  Susy  told  me  this  part  of  the  house  was  seldom 
used,  as  the  winding  stairs  in  the  tower  corresponding  to  that 
occupied  by  my  bedroom,  were  much  more  conveniently  placed. 
There  was  a  step  leading  up  from  my  threshold  into  the  dark, 
ghostly  hall  beyond. 

"  There  is  a  flagged  floor  under  these  oak  boards,"  Susy  said. 
"  The  old  chest  is  fastened  to  it,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
moved  into  a  better  light,  as  it  is  such  a  rare  old  thing ;  but  you 
can't  see  it  without  a  lamp.  Just  wait  a  moment  and  I'll  fetch 
one." 

She  ran  off,  and  left  me  standing  beside  a  huge  object  which 
filled  a  recess  in  the  oak-panelled  wall,  and  which  I  could  feel  was 
richly  carved  in  low  relief.  How  long  I  stood  thus,  with  my 
hand  resting  upon  the  lid  of  the  Spanish  chest,  I  know  not.  It 
must  have  been  for  several  minutes.  I  heard  doors  open  and  close 
in  the  hall  below ;  and  voices — then — was  I  dreaming,  or  did  a 
strange  face  peer  at  me  through  the  obscurity  around  and  gradu- 
ally grow  upon  me  from  the  shadow  opposite  ?  It  was  a  man's 
face.  A  face  of  strange  and  unfamiliar  type,  such  as  one  sees 
looking  out  from  some  old  Venetian  canvas.  I  held  my  breath. 
If  this  was  the  outward  similitude  of  the  ghost  which  haunted 
Trafinn  there  was  nothing  very  terrible  in  its  aspect.  Yet  I  must 
confess  that  as  it  drew  nearer  to  me,  I  shrunk  back,  and  my  lips 
parted  to  utter  a  cry.  But  it  was  a  warm,  strong  human  hand 
which  caught  my  arm,  and  a  mellow  human  voice  which  said  in 
my  ears,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — the  darkness  deceived  me,"  as  a 
flash  of  red  light  fell  upon  us,  and  Susy  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand 
appeared  behind. 

"  Alex — my  heart's  delight.  What  sky  have  you  dropped  from  ?  " 
she  cried  as  she  set  the  lamp  upon  the  old  chest  and  threw  her 
arms  around  her  brother. 

"  No  sky  at  all,"  he  answered.  "  I  came  home  on  Bob  GalaheVs 
car.  Why  did  you  not  send  to  meet  me  ?  Have  you  not  had  my 
letter?" 

"  Never  a  letter.    We  haven't  sent  for  the  mail  bag  for  three 
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days.  I  suppose  it's  at  the  lodge.  Patsey  can  go  for  it ;  but  you 
are  a  thousand  times  more  welcome  than  if  we  had  been  expect- 
ing you." 

He  laughed. 

"  I  suspected  there  was  something  astray,"  he  said.  "  I  could 
not  find  a  creature  in  the  yard — so  I  thought  to  creep  upon  you 
all  unawares  and  had  a  start  myself."  He  turned  towards  me  with 
a  :fadiant  smile.  "  I  hope  I  did  not  frighten  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
took  you  for  the  ghost.  When  I  saw  the  white  figure  standing 
beside  the  haunted  chest,  I  thought  here  is  the  solution  to  the 
mystery — if  indeed  there  be  any  mystery  to  solve." 

"  And  were  you  disappointed  to  find  it  was  only  a  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood  ?  "  I  asked  laughingly. 

"  Not  certainly  disappointed,"  he  replied  quickly.  "  Although 
I  had  not  heard  you  had  arrived,  I  at  once  guessed  who  you  were." 

"Nora,"  cried  Susy  gaily,  "j^ou  must  be  great  friends  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  so  called  by  his  adoring  sisters." 

"  These  girls  do  their  best  to  spoil  me,"  he  said  with  his  bright 
look.     "  I  hope  they  have  not  been  telling  you  tales  of  me." 

We  did  not  examine  the  old  chest  then,  or  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

CHAPTER  II. 

What  a  gay  time  it  was.  Every  day  there  was  something  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  amusement.  A  pic-nic  or  tennis  party,  a  dinner 
or  a  dance,  either  at  the  houses  of  the  hospitable  folks  living  with- 
in reach,  or  at  Trafinn,  where  Uncle  John  was  never  half  so  happy 
as  when  he  was  entertaining  the  country  side.  When  was  it  that 
the  consciousness  that  my  cousin  Hugh  liked  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  cared  to  be  liked,  came  upon  me  ?  I  scarcely  know. 
I  remember  his  making  a  scene  at  a  tennis  party,  and  how  annoyed 
I  felt  afterwards.  I  lay  awake  that  night,  pondering  over  his  folly. 
Through  the  hush  of  the  silent  time  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard, 
a  sound,  which,  albeit,  soft  and  low,  yet  made  itself  audible  with 
strange  power.  It  sounded  like  the  beating  of  a  feeble  hand  upon 
some  hollow  substance.  Faint,  far  ofi"  it  seemed — beat — beat — 
beat—  now  slowly — now  rapidly ;  louder  for  an  instant,  then  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  if  the  beater's  strength  failed  and  failed.  A  sound 
as  of  some  heavy  silken  garment  slipping  to  the  floor,  and  then — 
silence.  I  sat  up  in  my  huge  bed  and  listened  breathlessly,  but 
the  noises  had  ceased.  Outside  1  heard  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
change  to  a  moan  and  the  voices  of  the  waves  grow  louder.  In 
the  farmyard  the  cocks  began  to  crow  and  a  dog  bayed.  Shiver- 
ing, but  not  from  cold,  I  arose  from  my  bed  and  made  my  way  to 
a  window.  With  trembling  hand  I  put  aside  the  heavy  draperies 
and  looked  out  into  the  night.  Over  the  sea  the  pallid  dawn  was 
breaking  cold  and  grey ;  upon  the  window  pane*  a  driving  mist  of 
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rain  was  falling.  I  stood  looking  across  the  dim  stretch  of  moving 
uraters  until,  chilled  to  the  bone,  I  crept  back  to  bed,  and  lay 
waking  until  the  cold  faint  light  of  a  wet  autumnal  morning  filled 
the  quaint  old  chamber  from  end  to  end. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  high  day,  but  the  rain  was  dashing  against 
the  windows  and  the  wind  howling  in  the  trees.  Upon  the  strand 
the  waves  were  leaping  and  tossing  in  flurried  masses  of  dull 
gloomy  grey.  The  mountains  had  retreated  into  an  impenetrable 
mist,  and  I  knew  we  were  doomed  to  endure  the  miseries  of  a  real 
Irish  wet  day.  Susy's  bright  face  was  the  only  blink  of  sunshine 
to  be  seen,  as  I  shook  oif  the  chill  of  my  sleepless  night,  and 
roused  myself  to  face  the  day. 

"It's  hours  past  breakfast  time,"  she  said  with  her  radiant 
smile.  "  I  would  not  let  Lizzie  wake  you.  You  were  sleeping  so 
soundly.     You  were  very  tired  yesterday." 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  very  tired — too  tired  to  sleep.  And 
then  I  told  her  what  I  had  heard  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night. 
Her  round  eyes  grew  rounder  and  her  rosy  cheeks  pale  as  I 
spoke. 

"  Oh,  Nora,  surely  you  were  mistaken,"  she  cried.  "  It  could 
only  have  been  the  wind  in  the  trees,  or  the  old  flagstaff  waving 
about.     Listen  !  you  can  hear  it  this  moment." 

But  I  assured  her  that  the  sounds  which  had  startled  me  in  the 
silence  of  night,  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  measured  "  thud  " 
of  the  ancient  mast,  which,  loose  in  its  socket,  moved  to  and  fro  as 
the  wet  west  wind  broke  in  wild  gusts  upon  the  tower. 

*•  Alex  sleeps  upon  this  floor.  Til  ask  him  if  he  heard  anything," 
she  cried.  "  But  in  the  meantime,  see  the  lovely  breakfast  I  have 
provided  for  you." 

Much  against  my  inclination,  she  compelled  me  to  taste  the 
dainties  she  had  brought  with  her  own  kind  hands,  and  almost  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  they  did 
me  good. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

When  we  all  met  at  luncheon  I  felt  a  curious  shrinking  from  the 
remembrance  of  what  I  had  heard  in- the  night.  I  was  sorry  I  had 
confided  it  to  Susy,  who  had  apparently  told  her  brother,  because 
more  than  once  I  caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  he  wished 
to  read  my  thoughts.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  eyes  like  Alex 
Hervey's.  There  is  an  Irish  saying  about  the  beauty  of  eyes  the 
"colour  of  bog  water,"  and  only  those  who  know  the  peculiar 
tinge  of  the  streams  which  dance  down  the  mountain  sides  in  wild 
Donegal  can  understand  the  comparison.  It  is  brown,  but  brown 
dashed  with  gold,  and  full  of  depth — the  depth  of  a  still  lake  ;  his 
eyes  were  of  that  colour.  Hugh  Vaughan  was  a  handsome  youth, 
a  very  handsome  youth  indeed,  but  his  face  lacked  the  subtle 
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charm,  the  soul  which  spoke  in  every  line  of  the  other's  face.  I 
think  the  contrast  between  the  men  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as 
upon  this  wet  afternoon.  It  hurt  me,  and  I  could  have  been  cross 
with  the  boy,  who  as  I  knew,  was  already  my  bond-slave. 

With  the  fall  of  the  tide,  the  weather  improved. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  venture  out,  Miss  Clinton  ?  "  It  was  Captain 
Hervey  who  suggested  it.  *'  The  river  will  be  at  its  best  after  this 
heavy  rain.  Suppose  we  go  and  look  at  it  ?  The  falls  are  some- 
times quite  wonderful,  and  as  the  floods  come  from  the  mountains 
the  beauty  of  them  only  lasts  for  an  hour  or  so ;  the  waters  going 
down  almost  as  fast  as  they  rise." 

*'  And,"  cried  both  of  the  sisters,  "  weather  never  frightened'  us 
in  '  Ould  Donegal.' " 

In  a  very  short  time  we  were  out  upon  the  steps  ready  to  start. 
Susy  and  Cassy,  neat  and  trim  figures,  clad  in  the  grey  tweed  of 
the  country,  while  I  was  buttoned  up  in  a  London  mackintosh. 
As  we  left  the  door,  half-a-dozen  dogs  came  bounding  towards  us 
with  yelps  and  barks  of  high  delight,  and  a  moment  afterwards, 
their  master,  Hugh,  appeared  round  a  corner  of  the  house. 

"Hallo,  girls,  where  are  you  dragging  Cousin  Nora?"  he 
demanded  brusquely,  his  face  clouding  as  he  saw  Alex  at  my  side. 
"  Don't  you  see  she  isn't  fit  to  face  this  wild  climate  ?  She  is  not 
able  to  tramp  through  the  wet  like  you  two,  you  pair  of  mountain 
ponies." 

The  laugh  which  accompanied  his  words  rang  unpleasantly  in 
my  ears. 

"  I  am  neither  sugar  or  salt,  Hugh,"  I  replied,  making  a  step 
towards  him.  "  A  slight  wetting  will  do  me  no  harm,  and  see,  am 
I  not  well  prepared  for  all  weathers  ?  "  and  I  shook  the  cape  of  my 
waterproof  before  his  eyes. 

"  You  must  run  no  risks  while  you  are  in  my  charge,"  he  replied 
with  an  angry  glow  flashing  into  his  eyes.  **  I  won't  have  you 
laid  up ;  you  were  tired  yesterday ;  you  must  rest  to-day." 

"  jNIy  dear  Hugh,  I  am  not  in  anybody's  charge,"  I  answered, 
feeling  my  face  grow  hot.  "  I  am  going  to  see  the  waterfall ;  will 
you  come  too  ?  " 

He  growled  something  about  my  having  a  sufficient  escort,  but, 
whistling  to  the  dogs,  joined  our  party. 

We  were  not,  however,  destined  to  see  the  waterfall  then, 
because,  just  as  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  a  carriage 
appeared  in  sight.  It  contained  a  bevy  of  guests  on  their  way  to 
the  house,  and  very  reluctantly  we  returned  with  them. 

The  arrivals  were  relatives  of  Mrs.  Vaughan's,  old  aquaintances 
and  tried  friends.  They  were  also  kind  and  hospitable  people,  who 
at  once  invited  me  to  their  home  under  the  shadow  of  Slieve 
League,  the  King  of  the  Donegal  Mountains.  The  daughter  of 
the  family  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  palmistry,  which  made  our 
evening  pass  pleasantly  enough,  while  the  wind  raged  and  howled 
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outside,  the  rain  fell  in  cataracts,  and  the  furious  waves  raved  upon 
the  shore,  for  with  the  night  and  the  rising  tide,  a  fierce  tempest 
burst  upon  us  in  its  madness  and  all  the  force  of  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

We  sat  comfortably  around  the  blazing  hearth,  while  Miss 
Manders  examined  our  hands,  and  pronounced  upon  our  charac- 
ters with  no  small  amount  of  success.  She  traced  out  long  and 
fair  lines  of  life  for  the  two  bright  young  girls,  telling  how,  with 
one  sister,  the  head  dominated  the  heart,  and  with  the  other,  the 
heart  the  head ;  foresaw  happy  careers  for  them  both,  with  no 
greater  joys  and  sorrows  in  their  paths  than  fall  to  the  common 
lot;     Then  my  turn  came. 

She  held  my  hand,  and  examined  it  with  much  closer  care  than 
she  had  bestowed  upon  the  rosy  palms  of  the  sisters ;  more  than 
once  she  lifted  her  penetrating  eyes  to  my  face,  as  if  she  sought 
in  my  features  confirmation  of  what  she  read  in  the  hand  she  held. 
'*Have  you  ever  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  yourself 
possess  psychical  powers  to  no  small  degree  ?  "  she  asked,  retaining 
my  fingers  in  her  own.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  conscious  of 
possessing  powers  of  any  kind,  feeling  a  very  great  inclination  to 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  jest.  Not  satisfied  with  the  uncertain 
light  from  the  hearth,  she  drew  me  out  of  the  merry  circle  round 
it,  and  standing  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  where  a  tall  lamp 
gave  light  to  the  piano,  she  peered  anxiously  at  the  lines  crossing 
and  re-crossing  my  palm. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  great  danger  ?  "  she  asked  me ;  "  of 
some  peculiar  kind — I  cannot  tell  its  character — it  may  be  of 
accident  or  storm— shipwreck,  perhaps — I  am  rather  confused  about 
it.  I  wish  T  knew  more  of  the  science ;  your  hand  perplexes  me 
so — it  is  full  of  very  uncommon  lines,  yet  your  line  of  life  is  clear, 
and  goes  to  the  full  length ;  you  have  the  *  bracelets '  which  por- 
tend long  life,  success  and  happiness.  I  can  see  also  the  stars  in- 
dicating a  brilliant  and  exceedingly  happy  marriage." 

I  made  some  light  answer — I  cannot  quite  remember  what  I 
said  ;  but  she  continued  her  research. 

"  Hitherto,  you  have  had  only"  one  great  sorrow,''  she  went  on ; 
"  it  proceeded  from  a  loss  by  death." 

This  was  true.  I  had  never  known  a  grief  until  two  years 
before,  when  I  stood  beside  my  mother's  grave.  The  wound  was 
not  as  yet  healed.  I  think  she  felt  that  she  had  pained  me,  for 
she  clasped  my  hand  more  closely. 

"  And,"  she  went  on,  "  although  your  fancy  has  been  excited 
more  than  once,  you  have  as  yet  never  felt  the  touch  of  real  love. 
That  is  still  to  come,  and  at  no  distant  date,  if  I  can  judge  aright ; 
but  it  is  all  mixed  up  with  your  psychic  powers,  and  this  strange 
accident — I  feel  so  confused  and  perplexed  I  caniiot  read  the  lines 
clearly ;  but  I  think  that  the  love  and  the  danger  are  both  close  at 
hand." 
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She  had  been  speaking  low,  but  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  that  her 
words  reached  other  ears  than  my  own.  Alex  Hervey  was  standing 
at  my  side.     Our  eyes  met. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

All  that  night,  all  the  next  day,  the  storm  raged  on,  rendering 
the  Manders*  departure  an  impossibility ;  but  although  we  were 
compelled  to  find  our  pastime  within  doors,  we  had  no  more  pal- 
mistry. It  was  only  on  the  third  day  of  the  tempest  that  the  winds 
abated  sufficiently  to  admit  of  our  guests'  return  home.  At  the 
time  I  scarcely  observed  it ;  but  afterwards  I  had  reason  to  recall 
the  circumstance.  As  Miss  Manders  bade  me  good-bye,  she  looked 
long  and  earnestly  into  my  face,  saying  never  a  word.  Possibly 
she  had  read  something  in  my  hand  which  she  feared  to  tell  me. 

"  Now  for  the  waterfall."  It  was  Hugh  himself  who  proposed 
the  expedition.  The  rain  had  ceased,  there  were  vivid  bursts  of 
sunshine  casting  in  tensest  glories  upon  the  rugged  hills,  and  lay- 
ing flying  gleams  of  gold  on  the  wind-tossed  bay.  Broken  weather 
in  the  wild  west  of  Donegal  gives  lights  and  shadows,  flashes  of  a 
loveliness  which  must  be  seen  to  be  realized,  such  as  calmer  skies 
deny.  We  were  a  merry  party  setting  out  upon  our  tramp.  The 
path  wound  up  the  mountain,  through  wet  woods,  just  touched 
here  and  there  by  the  "  fiery  finger  "  of  approaching  autumn.  At 
every  turn  of  way  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  shining  waters  of  the 
bay  below,  or  of  the  brown  mountain-peaks,  tangled  in  flying 
clouds  overhead.  As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  and  came  out 
upon  the  heathery  slope  beyond,  the  path  became  more  difficult  of 
ascent  and  the  scene  around  us  more  savage  in  its  grandeur. 

"  Come  on,  Nora,"  cried  Hugh  ;  '*  I'll  show  you  a  sight  you  won't 
soon  forget.  It's  a  stiflf  climb;  but  Til  take  care  of  you."  He 
seized  my  hand,  and  hurried  me  along  a  steep  path  which  led 
straight  up  the  mountain-side.  I  heard  Alex's  voice  raised  in  what 
seemed  expostulation,  but  Hugh  took  no  heed  ;  he  only  hastened 
his  pace,  compelling  me  to  follow. 

"  Come  on,"  he  whispered,  drawing  me  up  the  incline.  "  I  have 
not  had  a  word  with  you  for  an  age.  I  must  be  the  one  to  show 
you  the  beauty  of  my  own  place.  You  must  love  it — I  want  you 
to  love  it."  His  voice  sounded  wild  and  strange ;  there  was  atone 
in  it  which  I  did  not  care  to  hear.  I  began  to  wish  that  the  girls 
had  not  dropped  so  far  behind. 

I  told  him,  however,  that  I  loved  my  mother's  country  already ; 
and  following  him  up  the  last  almost  precipitous  bit  of  the  steep, 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  waterfall. 

For  a  moment  I  held  my  breath,  awe-stricken  by  the  sight 
which  burst  upon  me.  The  torrent,  forced  into  a  narrow  channel 
above,  came  thundering  down  a  rift  in  the  mountain-side — a  sheet 
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of  flying  foam,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  fern-clad  rock,  fall- 
ing with  deafening  clamour  into  a  deep  ravine  below,  through 
which  the  mad  waters  tore,  seething  and  raving,  out  of  sight. 

We  were  standing  on  a  small  patch  of  green,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  fall ;  the  spray  blew  on  our  faces,  the  roar  of  the  river  made 
speech  impossible.  To  my  great  annoyance,  Hugh,  retaining  his 
hold  upon  my  hand,  tried  to  draw  me  closer  to  him.  I  held  back. 
"  Are  the  others  coming  ? "  I  shrieked,  trying  to  look  as  if  I 
had  not  noticed  his  gesture. 

For  answer,  he  cast  an  arm  around  me  and  said  in  my  ears,  "  I 
hope  they  are  not  coming — that  they  will  never  come.  I  want  to 
have  you  to  myself  for  a  moment.  When  they  are  by,  they  are 
eternally  coming  between  us.  Don't  you  know  that  I  love  you, 
Nora— Nora?" 

I  was  both  frightened  and  indignant.  There  was  something  in 
the  boy's  voice  and  eyes  which  alarmed  me.  I  had  more  than 
once  heard  men  say  that  they  loved  me,  but  in  a  very  different 
fashion,  and  the  wildness  of  the  scene — the  utter  loneliness  of  it — 
seemed  terrible. 

**  Hugh,  I  am  astonished  at  you,"  I  cried,  scarcely  hearing  my 
voice  above  the  roar  of  the  torrent.  "  This  is  not  either  the  time 
or  place  to  speak  to  me  like  this.  Let  me  go ;  I  will  not  listen  to 
you  until  we  are  safe  on  the  path  again." 

"  I  will  not  take  you  back.  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  leave  this 
spot  until  you  promise  to  listen  to  me — until  you  give  me  a  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  you  will  do  more  than  listen." 

He  was  holding  me  tightly,  and  in  his  strong  grasp  I  felt  utterly 
powerless,  when  to  my  infinite  delight  a  shout  rang  through  the 
air ;  but  the  next  moment  all  thoughts — all  powers  of  thought — 
were  swallowed  up  in  overwhelming  terror.  Down  the  face  of  the 
fall  came  a  wave  of  blackness,  hurling  along  with  it  rock,  tree  and 
tangled  mass  of  earth,  which  hung  above  our  heads  for  one  brief 
instant,  and  then  was  whirled  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  barrier  of 
fallen  tree  and  earth-stained  stone  across  the  mouth  of  the  chasm, 
and  flooding  the  spot  where  we  two  stood,  almost  knee-deep.  I  felt 
that  here  was  the  end  of  the  life  which  so  short  a  time  ago  had 
been  promised  length  of  days  and  a  fair  future.  The  mass  of  fallen 
earth  before  us,  blocking  effectually  the  path  by  which  we  had 
reached  the  fall,  and  the  wild  waters  pouring  down  upon  us  in  such 
masses  as  to  threaten  the  very  ground  beneath  our  feet.  I  saw  the 
horror  in  my  companion's  eyes,  and  felt  he  knew  there  was  no  way 
of  escape. 

"  Poor  Hugh,"  I  whispered  He  could  only  have  seen  my  lips 
move  ;  no  sound  could  have  reached  him  through  the  mad  clamour 
of  wind  and  waters. 

He  clasped  me  close.  "  At  least  we  can  die  together,"  he  gasped 
in  my  ear ;  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  I  tried  to  free  myself  from 
his  grasp  and  look  round,  and  then — Was  it  then  I  felt  my  whole 
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heart  go  out  to  him,  as  I  saw  the  face  which  had  shone  upon  me  in 
the  darkness  of  the  haunted  room  break  through  the  mist  of  foam 
and  spray  around  us,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  help  at  hand  ?  There 
were  other  faces  behind — other  strong  hands  tearing  at  the  land- 
slip, and  striving  to  reach  us,  before  another  mass  of  earth  came 
crashing  down  the  falls ;  but  I  saw  only  the  love  and  terror  for  my 
sake  in  those  wonderful  eyes — felt  that  in  his  presence  there  was 
safety.  I  never  doubted  it  from  the  moment  I  saw  him ;  but  it 
was  a  close  wrestle  with  a  fearful  death.  The  wild  waters  were 
foaming  round  my  waist  as  Hugh  with  shaking  hands  fastened  the 
rope  which  Alex  flung  to  him.  A  false  step  might  have  hurled 
me  over  the  steep,  but  the  false  step  was  not  taken — the  strong 
rope  held.  My  dress  was  torn  to  fragments,  and  my  shoes  rent 
from  my  feet ;  but  safe  in  every  limb  I  was  drawn  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  and  clasped  in  the  powerful  arms  of  him  whose  prompti- 
tude saved  me.  Following  us  lip  the  steep,  he  had  observed  a  mass 
of  darkness  rolling  down  the  heights  above  the  falls  at  a  furious 
pace.  Instantly  realizing  the  danger,  he  had  shouted  to  some  men 
whom  he  saw  working  at  the  roof  of  the  only  cottage  on  that  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  hurried  to  the  place  where  he  knew  Hugh 
had  taken  me.  He  came  in  time  to  save  me.  I  had  no  words  left 
in  which  to  thank  him.  I  could  only  look  into  his  face ;  perhaps 
it  was  enough.  He  bore  me  in  his  arms  to  the  little  cottage  on 
the  hill-side. 

**  You  will  be  safe  here  until  the  girls  send  help  from  the  house," 
he  said.     "  They  ran  back  when  they  saw  the  danger." 

The  cottage  was  warm  and  comfortable  ;  the  good  mistress  of  it 
welcomed  me  with  a  torrent  of  thanksgiving  for  my  marvellous 
escape.  Her  nimble  hands  soon  released  mtf  from  the  draggled 
remnants  of  my  garments  still  clinging  to  me;  and,  clad  in  her 
Sunday  gown,  I  sat  by  the  blazing  hearth,  only  too  thankful  to 
feel  myself  alive. 

"  An'  sure,  it's  the  wonder  o'  the  world  my  man  and  Joseph  wor 
at  the  place  at  all,"  she  said.  "  Only  that  the  masther  gev  them 
leave  to  come  an'  mend  the  roof  that  was  tore  in  the  big  win' 
(great  storm),  there  wouldn't  ha'  been  a  crater  about  the  place 
but  myself  an'  grannie." 

I  said  I  had  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  my  most  providen- 
tial escape. 

"  Who  spoke  ? "  cried  a  voice  from  the  obscurity  beyond  the 
hearth. 

"  Whist,  grannie,"  said  my  hostess ;  "  sure  it's  the  young  lady 
from  the  Castle ;  she's  been  near  drowned  in  the  flood." 

Out  of  the  darkness  emerged  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  clad  in  rusty 
black.  The  drawn,  lined  face  was  quivering  with  emotion ;  the 
aged  eyes  went  round  the  narrow  space  as  if  seeking  for  light ; 
the  withered  hands  were  stretched  out  in  passionate  appeal. 

"  Don't  I  know  it's  herself,"  she  cried.     "  For  the  love  o'  God, 
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stand  out  into  the  light  until  I  see  the  face  I  never  thought  to  see 
again  in  flesh  and  blood.  My  lovely  Miss  Nora,  is  it  come  from 
your  place  in  glory  to  see  her  that  loved  you  you  are,  or  is  it  to 
tell  me  my  time  is  at  hand  ?" 

Startled  as  I  felt,  there  was  something  in  her  voice  which  I  could 
not  refuse  to  answer. 

"  My  name  is  Nora  Clinton,"  I  said,  speaking  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly. "  I  was  never  in  Ireland  before.  You  are  mistaking  me 
for  some  one  else,  my  friend.'' 

"  Ay,  it's  your  own  voice,  you  darlin'  o'  all  the  world.  Is  it  down 
from  the  heights  o'  heaven  you Ve  come  to  call  me  to  wait  on  you 
abow  ?  Nora  Vaughan,  that  I  followed  to  the  churchyard  seventy 
long  year  ago,  whin  I  was  but  a  young  wife  with  my  first  child  at 
my  breast  ?  an'  is  this  what  I've  been  waiting  on  all  these  years  ? 
Come  into  the  light  till  I  see  you,  my  beauty,  an'  it's  thankful  I'll 
pass  away." 

The  aged  face  which  emerged  from  the  shadows  was  quivering 
with  emotion,  and  the  skinny  hands  trembled  as  they  grasped  my 
arms.  She  was  an  old,  a  very  old  woman,  with  a  certain  air  of 
refinement  and  culture  around  her,  strange  to  find  in  a  mountain 
sheeling. 
The  keen  eyes  scanned  my  face. 

"  Young  and  fair,"  she  muttered  ;  "  an'  me  so  aged  and  broken. 
They  keep  their  beauty  in  the  presence  o'  the  angels.  An'  is  it 
to  tell  me  you  have  found  your  man  and  the  child  they  tore 
fi-om  you  long  ago,  when  they  broke  your  heart,  that  you  come  to 
the  one  that  loved  you  well  out  of  your  place  ?  " 
The  young  woman  bustled  forward. 

"  Ah,  it's  daft  you  are,  grannie  woman,"  she  cried.  "  Sure  it's 
Miss  Clinton,  the  masther's  niece,  that's  in  it ;  an'  hasn't  she 
come  through  enough  o'  distress  this  blessed  day  without  your 
scarin'the  life  in  her  ?" 

With  a  commanding  gesture  the  old  woman  put  her  aside. 
"  Well  do  I  know  what  I  am  sayin',"  she  said.  "  Here's  the 
face  I  knew,  an'  the  shape  like  a  willow  wand,  an'  the  voice  that 
them  who  heard  it  never  forgot ;  but  I  know  it  cannot  be  my  dar- 
ling that  I  saw  laid  in  the  churchyard.  It's  her  spirit  come  back 
in  a  fair  young  form  to  live  the  life  that  was  tore  from  her  long 
ago." 

The  light  in  her  wild  eyes  faded,  she  released  my  arms  and  fell 
back  into  the  shadow. 

"Don't  mind  her,  miss,"  whispered  my  hostess;  "it's  full  o' 
notions  she  does  be  by  times.  She's  nigh  hand  a  hundred  year 
old,  an'  great  troubles  she  had  long  ago.  'Tis  light  in  the  head  she 
does  get  wid  thinkin'  on  them." 

"  I'm  not  light  in  the  head,  Peter's  wife,"  said  the  old  voice  from 
the  comer ;  "  but  the  ways  o'  them  above  is  hard  to  understan'. 
It's  back  to  earth  they  have  let  her  come  to  live  the  life  o' joy  that 
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was  rent  from  her  by  cruel  hands  ;  the  love  an'  the  happiness  that 
was  denied  her  then  ;  an'  God  is  good  to  let  me  see  that  same 
before  I  go  to  find  her  an'  him  an'  the  sinless  little  one  that  was 
slain  by  wicked  hands,  in  the  courts  o'  heaven."  She  tossed  her 
withered  hands  above  her  head.  "  Ah,"  she  cried  in  her  piercing 
voice, "  it  will  not  be  long.  I'll  be  with  them  all  before  the  snows 
are  down." 

"  Sit  up  to  the  fire,  miss,  agrah.  Sure  it's  sorry  I  am  to  see  the 
ould  woman  put  you  into  such  a  flustration ;  it's  an  ould  story  she 
does  be  commin'  over  now  an'  thin  when  the  fit's  upon  her,  so  it 
is.  I  never  could  get  my  man  to  tell  me  the  right  way  o'  it." 
And  my  good  hostess  hurried  me  back  to  my  seat  by  the  fire.  I 
was  dazed  and  overstrained.  The  fearful  danger  through  which  I 
had  passed,  the  strange  words  of  the  old  woman,  and  above  all  the 
unaccountable  response,  to  them  which  I  felt  stirring  in  my  own 
soul,  came  upon  me  with  overwhelming  force.  I  bowed  my  head 
upon  my  hands  and  wept.  Through  my  sobs  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  good  woman  remonstrating  with  me.  "  Aragh,  whisht,  now, 
miss,  darlin',"  she  was  saying ;  "  sure,  don't  I  see  the  captain  comin' 
up  the  hill  safe  an'  sounds  glory  be  to  God.  An'  won't  it  be  the 
poor  thing  for  him  to  find  you  with  the  tears  in  your  eyes  ?  Oh, 
the  weary's  on  you,  grannie,  to  go  an'  put  the  soul  so  *  througtt 
other,'  an'  her  but  out  o'  the  jaws  o'  death." 

Then  there  was  a  firm  step  on  the  floor,  and  a  voice  in  my  ears, 
which  sent  the  warm  blood  flying  to  my  heart. 

"  Are  you  sufficiently  recovered  to  come  home  ?  "  Alex  said  in 
the  tone  that  was  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world  to  me.  "  We 
have  brought  the  pony.     Will  ycru  trust  yourself  with  me  ?  " 

I  gasped  out  something  and  rose  to  my  feet.  Suddenly  a  wild 
laugh  rang  through  the  place,  and  the  old  woman  sprang  from  her 
nook  in  the  darkness. 

*^  I  knew  it ;  I  knew  it,"  she  cried  with  a  ring  of  triumphant 
joy  in  her  broken  voice ;  "  the  one  would  never  be  let  come  back 
without  the  other.  The  mate  that  was  lost  in  the  old  life  is  back 
with  you  in  the  new,  my  darlin'.  May  the  blessin'  o'  her  that's 
bound  for  death  be  wid  ye  both,  Nora  Vaughan  an'  Alexander 
Iccardi,  that  I  seen  married  in  the  ould  church  at  the  dead  hour 
o'  night,  when  I  was  young  and  fair  myself,  an'  had  my  sweetheart 
as  well  as  the  best." 

"But  I  am  not  Signor  Iccardi;  only  his  grand-nephew,"  Alex 
said,  while  the  hand  which  held  mine  trembled.  "  You  forget,  my 
good  woman." 

"  No,  I  don't  forget.  You  are  of  his  blood,  an'  the  spirit  that 
was  in  him  is  in  your  soul  this  minute.  Isn't  this  the  Eve  of  the 
blessed  St.  Michael  ?  Seventy  year  ago,  this  day,  she  was  took 
from  yez — and  isn't  she  come  back  for  yez  now,  as  you're  come 
back  for  her  ?  The  spirit  that  would  Im'  come  between  yez  will 
trouble  yez  no  more.     The  eyes  o'  them  that's  bound  for  death 
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get  clear  sight  o'  the  ways  o'  heaven.  Gro,  yez  wor  med  for  other, 
an'  the  joy  that's  before  yez  if  yez  win  through  this  day  an'  night 
is  more  than  words  can  tell." 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  into  his  face.  The  younger  woman  broke 
the  spell  of  strange  embarrassment  which  fell  upon  us. 

"  Troth,  I'm  just  bumin'  wid  shame  to  think  o'  the  way  the 
grannie  has  bothered  your  ladyship  wid  her  ould  clavers.  *Tis  near 
the  full  o'  the  moon  it  is,  an'  the  likes  o'  her  do  be  always  quare 
them  times,"  she  said.  Alex  muttered  something  about  not  mind- 
ing the  poor  old  soul ;  but  the  consciousness  of  having  heard  her 
wild  speech  was  between  us  as  I  mounted  the  rough,  surefooted 
Uttle  pony  waiting  for  me,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  a  stirring 
of  vague  memories  never  felt  before,  as  I  rode  down  the  steep 
path,  with  the  man  whom  I  was  learning  to  love  holding  my 
bridle-rein. 

We  said  not  a  word  to  each  other.  It  seemed  as  if  speech  be- 
tween us  was  impossible.  Yet  the  air  around  us  felt  loaded  with 
fate,  and  the  dread  of  some  impending  evil  was  upon  me. 

As  I  rode  into  the  courtyard  of  the  old  house,  I  understood  the 
fall  extent  of  the  tragedy  at  the  falls.  The  bright  lad  whose  wild 
love  had  grieved  and  frightened  me  would  trouble  me  no  more. 
Hugh  Vaughan  had  not  escaped  the  .flood. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  all  their  sorrow  they  thought  of  me,  and  Susy  or  her  mother 
sat  with  me  by  turns,  not  talking  much,  but  soothing  me  by  their 
gentle  presence. 

It  was  late  when  they  left  me,  but  later  still  when  my  over- 
wrought nerves  quieted  even  a  little,  and  I  lay  down  to  court  the 
refreshing  slumber  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in  need.  But  the 
moment  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow  all  inclination  to  sleep 
forsook  me.  I  lay  with  surging  brain,  not  thinking  of  the  terrible 
danger  through  which  I  had  passed,  the  affliction  which  had  fallen 
upon  my  uncle's  house,  or  the  wild  words  of  the  old  woman  ;  not 
even  of  the  eyes  which  had  looked  love  upon  me  in  my  hour  of 
utmost  need  ;  but  of  Miss  Manders'  curious  expression  as  she  bade 
me  farewell.  Her  searching  eyes  seemed  to  peer  at  me  through 
the  dim  half-light  in  my  room ;  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  her 
voice  in  my  ears,  asking  me  if  I  knew  that  I  possessed  psychic 
powers  to  a  great  degree,  and,  what  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
if  I  remembered  that  it  was  St.  Michael's  Eve  ?  It  was  more  than 
strange.  I  felt  another  voice  responding  to  hers,  a  voice  from 
some  unknown  inner  self;  a  something  which  her  words  had 
roused  into  being,  and  which  I  could  not  choose  but  hear.  How 
long  this  condition  of  spirit  lasted  I  know  not.  I  may  have  drifted 
into  unconsciousness,  trance,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will ;  but 
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as  I  lay,  dead  to  the  outer  world,  with  every  nerve  quivering  into 
an  intenser  life,  the  sensation  came  upon  me  of  a  newly-awakened 
self  within  me,  which  struggled  for  existence,  expression,  and  rent 
me  with  swift  and  sudden  pain.  I  became  aware  of  a  face  gazing 
upon  me  through  the  dimness  of  the  chamber  :  my  own  face, 
looking  at  me  as  if  from  a  mirror,  with  sorrow  unspeakable  in  the 
eyes  of  it.  Hands  fashioned  like  my  own  were  beckoning  me  with 
gestures  of  passionate  appeal.  I  fought  with  the  vision,  striving 
with  all  my  might  to  resist  its  power,  but  my  strength  was  as 
nothing  against  the  force  which  drew  me  on  and  on.  I  felt  slip- 
ping away  irom  myself  and  becoming  incorporated  with  that  thing 
which  was  me  and  yet  not  me,  partaking  of  the  anguish  in  its  eyes 
as  if  that  had  been  an  unacknowledged  portion  of  my  being  from 
my  birth.  Slowly,  like  some  long  buried  memory  struggling  back 
to  life,  the  thought  behind  those  wild  eyes  passed  into  my  soul.  I 
could  not  help  myself.  I  rose  up  and  followed  the  beckoning 
hand.  There  was  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  upon  me,  but  no 
fear.  I  had  in  my  soul  the  knowledge  that  I  was  living  through 
a  part  of  my  past  life,  which  I  knew  as  it  came  to  me,  only  the 
remembrance  of  it  had  been  blurred  by  some  heavy  cloud  which 
was  now  lifting  and  passing  away.  Through  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  tempest  I  heard  the  sound  of  that  hand,  which  I  knew  now  was 
my  own  hand,  beat,  beat  upon  the  lid  of  the  chest  outside,  in 
which  was  hidden  the  secret  I  craved  to. know:  that  secret  which 
was  the  life  of  my  life,  the  joy  of  my  heart ;  something  which  was 
part  of  me,  and  yet  I  knew  not  how.  Would  the  knowledge  grow 
clearer  if  I  went  to  it  and  lifted  the  lid  ?  I  have  no  recollection 
of  how  I  gained  the  gallery.  A  pale  glimmer  of  light  filled  it 
from  end  to  end.  There  were  two  figures  there,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  whom  I  felt  that  I  had  known  and  feared  in  that  myste- 
rious past  which  was  returning  to  my  memory  with  such  force. 
The  man  was  fastening  down  the  lid  of  the  chest,  the  woman 
standing  by,  with  an  evil  smile  upon  a  face  which  would  have 
been  handsome  but  for  the  cruelty  of  it.  I  saw  myself  dash  for- 
ward, saw  my  feeble  hands  rend  and  tear  at  the  heavy  lock,  felt 
my  utter  impotence  to  move  the  massive  lid,  and  an  overwhelming 
agony  compelled  me  to  utter  shriek  upon  shriek,  which  rang 
wildly  through  the  vaulted  roof.     The  rest  is  darkness. 


When  I  recovered  I  was  lying  upon  my  bed,  with  anxious  &ces 
bent  above  me,  and  the  sun  was  shining  clear  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

I  DO  not  know  what  name  they  gave  the  illness  which  fell  upon  me 
after  that  terrible  night.     I  only  know  that  for  days  and  d^ys  I 
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hovered  between  life  and  death,  and  that  when  I  was  able  to  crawl 
down  stairs,  I  looked  years  older  than  I  had  done  when  I  arrived 
in  Ireland.  Through  it  all,  I  had  upon  me  a  curious  sense  of  a 
dual  personality — a  living  self  linked  to  a  dead  past — and  of  a 
secret  lying  in  my  heart,  which  I  could  not  recall. 

**  We  must  get  you  back  to  London,  my  dear,"  said  the  good  old 
family  doctor,  who  had  watched  over  me  through  all.  "  After  such 
a  shock  to  your  nervous  system,  complete  change  is  the  only  thing 
to  restore  its  tone." 

We  are  alone  together,  and  suddenly  the  desire  to  confide  in 
him  the  singular  sensations  which  still  oppressed  me  came  upon 
me ;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  knew  the  history  of  it. 
Possibly  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  old  chest,  and  the  vision  which  had  almost  unsettled  my 
reason.     I  told  him  everything. 

He  listened  with  a  deeper  interest  than  I  had  expected. 

**  Have  you  never  heard  any  stories  connected  with  the  family  ?  " 
he  asked  ;  **  did  old  Ellen  not  give  you  a  hint  of  what  she  meant  ? 
She  knows  more  of  the  tragic  tale  than  any  one." 

I  said  no. 

**  It  is  very  singular,  very,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  think  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is,  tell  you  the  story,  at  least  as  near  as  I  know,  of  the  Nora 
Vaughan,  whom  the  old  woman  says  you  resemble.  She  was  an 
orphan  and  an  heiress,  left  in  the  care  of  the  only  unpopular 
Vaughan  that  ever  lived  in  Trafinn;  a  wild,  dissipated  fellow, 
who  had  married  beneath  him — a  woman  of  no  character.  There 
was  a  son.  Well,  we  Irish  are,  I  dare  say,  too  strait-lnced  about 
some  things,  and  young  Hugh  was  held  to  have  no  right  to  his 
father's  name.  The  worthy  pair  settled  that  the  heiress  was  to 
marry  this  lad,  a  low-lived  fellow,  the  ringleader  of  all  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  in  the  country.  By  the  way,  the  old  people  used  to  say 
the  poor  lad  who  was  taken  from  us  so  recently,  resembled  him  in 
many  respects."  The  old  doctor  sunk  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 
**  But  the  girl  chose  for  herself.  One  of  the  Herveys  had  mar- 
ried a  Venetian  lady,  and  her  brother  Alessandro  Iccardi  came 
to  visit  his  sister  in  her  western  home.  It  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  Nora  Vaughan  was  as  lovely  as  the  day,  and  the 
young  Italian  one  of  the  handsomest  fellows  possible.  There 
were  great  difficulties  in  %  the  way;  but  love  laughs  at  such 
trifles,  and  the  pair  made  a  moonlight  flitting  of  it ;  aided  there- 
to by  Ellen  O'Donnell,  the  old  woman  who  mistook  you  for  her 
young  lady.  Of  course  the  Vaughans  made  a  terrible  rumpus; 
said  the  marriage  was  illegal,  would  not  permit  Nora  to  be 
called  by  her  husband's  name,  and  refused  to  give  the  girl  posses- 
sion of  her  own  house.  At  length,  Iccardi  appealed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor— the  worst  thing  he  could  do — ^and  Vaughan  got  an  injunc- 
tion to  retain  *  his  ward '  at  Trafinn  until  she  came  of  age.  There 
was  but  little  law  in  Donegal  when  the  century  was  in  its  teens. 
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In  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  son  was  bom  to  the  young  pair,  a  splendid 
boy,  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and  Nora  was  as  happy  as  a  queen. 
Iccardi,  never  dreaming  that  ill  could  befall  his  wife,  went  to  visit 
his  relations  in  Italy,  resolving  to  return  and  claim  her  and  his  boy 
when  the  year  that  would  set  her  free  went  by.  One  day  the 
child  disappeared  in  the  most  unaccountable  way ;  the  poor  mother 
went  raving  mad,  and  drowned  herself  in  the  very  stream  from 
which  you  had  so  narrow  an  escape.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  also 
upon  Michaelmas  Eve." 

The  old  man  was  startled  by  the  cry  which  rang  from  my  lips. 
In  a  flash  as  of  lurid  flame,  the  whole  dark  story  was  made  plain 
to  me.  They  had  slain  her  child,  those  two ;  murdered  it  and 
hidden  the  little  body  in  that  old  chest.  She  had  come  upon 
them  red  handed,  and  the  sight  had  driven  her  mad.  It  was  her 
unquiet  spirit  which  beat,  and  beat  upon  the  lid  of  the  unhallowed 
tomb  where  she  knew  her  little  one  was  lying.  What  wonder  was 
it  that  she  could  not  rest  until  the  crime  was  revealed,  and  the 
poor  remains  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  laid  beside  her  in  conse- 
crated earth  ?  I  begged  and  implored  the  good  old  man  to  go  that 
instant  and  wrench  from  the  chest  its  awful  secret.  It  was  with  a 
very  solemn  face  that  he  went. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Uncle  John  at  once  consented  to  have  the  chest  opened  in  his 
presence.  They  never  told  me  exactly  what  they  found.  I  only 
know  it  was  enough  to  confirm  all  suspicions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
pair,  who  had  left  no  one  behind  them  to  be  shamed  by  the  revela- 
tion of  their  crime.  It  was  Alex  Hervey  who  saw  that  the  poor 
relics  of  mortality  were  safely  and  reverently  laid  at  rest  in  the 
old  churchyard,  and  it  was  he  who  sought  out  old  Ellen  O'Donnell, 
and  told  her  what  had  been  done.  Perhaps  she  knew  better  than 
any  person  upon  earth  the  whole  of  the  dark  story,  but  she  is 
beyond  all  questioning  now.  She  died,  as  she  had  herself  foretold, 
before  the  first  snow  fell ;  taking  along  with  her  whatever  know- 
ledge she  possessed. 

I  left  Ireland  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  young  year,  1  became  Alex  Hervey's  wife. 


Last  September  we  revisited  the  old  place,  where  things  have 
not  altered  much,  only  Uncle  John  has  grown  aged  and  grey. 
Aunt  Vaughan — my  mother  now — has  only  ripened  as  the  years 
go  by.  The  two  girls  have  lived  the  happy  life  foreseen  for  them 
upon  that  stormy  evening  years  ago.  They  are  both  happily 
married.  We  all  met  under  the  old  roof,  and  had  many  pleasant 
memories  to  recall,  but  never  once   did  we  mention  the  weird 
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mystery  of  my  first  visit.  It  is  a  page  in  my  history  better  left  in 
oblivion.  The  whole  of  the  events  of  that  strange  time  are  so 
inexplicable  that  I  know  not  what  to  believe.  All  I  am  sure  of  is, 
that  what  the  aged  woman  told  me  has  come  to  pass,  and  that  my 
happiness  is  more  than  words  can  tell.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  I 
am  living  a  doable  life  of  love  and  joy,  and  that  the  spirit  of  my 
unfortx^nate  ancestress  is  tasting  through  me  all  that  she  was 
robbed  of  in  her  brief  and  sorrowful  life.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
tnow  that  there  has  never  been  a  shadow  upon  me  since  the  day  I 
became  Alex  Hervey's  wife ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  the  occult  powers  which  I  was  told  were  in  me,  since 
the  unquiet  spirit  of  Nora  Vaughan  was  laid  at  rest. 


A    NEW    OTHELLO. 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 

AS  A  BOLT  OUT  OF  THE  BLUE. 

"One  hour 
Ripened  the  deadly-  fmit  of  that  fell  flower ! " 

A  MELANCHOLY  morning  dawned  upon  the  family  circle  whom 
the  past  day's  close  had  left  all  happy  and  at  peace — on  whom 
this  unexpected  and  disastrous  calamity  had  fallen  on  a  sudden,  like 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Eileen  had  only  recovered  from  one  swoon 
to  fall  into  another.  Kate  was  with  her,  but  Kate  was  not  of  very 
much  use  as  a  nurse ;  she  was  utterly  broken  down.  They  had 
scarcely  expected  from  Kate  such  an  intense  anguish  of  terror  and 
emotion  as  she  had  manifested.  May,  worn  out  with  weeping,  lay 
exhausted  on  her  bed.  Mrs.  Percival,  herself  bearing  up  bravely 
for  the  sake  of  others,  had  been  attending  to  May,  but  had  just 
left  her  for  awhile,  in  order  to  ask  the  doctor,  whom  she  had  not 
yet  seen  alone,  the  questions  she  had  been  anxiously  waiting  to  put. 

"What  kind  of  a  seizure  was  it.  Dr.  Treheme?  Was  it  a  fit? 
and  what  could  have  brought  it  on  ?  " 

"It  was  not  a  fit,"  he  replied  gravely.  **I  am  very  sorry,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Percival,  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Carresford's  death  was  poison" 

"  Poison  ?     Geoffrey,  my  brother,  poisoned  f    Impossible  !  ** 

*^  I  regret  to  say  it  is  true  beyond  doubt.  The  appearances  are 
unmistakable ;  besides,  the  traces  of  poison  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  glass  from  which  he  drank." 

"  How — how  could  it  have  happened  ?  " 

Dr.  Treheme  was  silent  a  minute,  looking  very  serious ;  then 
he  inquired. 

"  Was  there,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  anything  on  Mr.  Carres- 
ford's  mind  ?    Had  he  any  trouble  likely  to  prey  on  him  ?  " 

"  None ;  nothing.  He  was  the  happiest  man  in  England,  of  the 
brightest,  most  sanguine  disposition.  His  life  was  without  a 
cloud.  He  was  to  be  married  in  less  than  three  weeks ;  we  were 
all  going  back  to  town  next  week  to  prepare  for  the  wedding." 
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**  It  is  a  sad  affair.  In  my  opinion  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  do  not  point  to  the  fatal  dose  being  intentionally  self- 
administered.  It  would  seem  as  if,  on  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  which  must  have  been  instantaneous,  he  rushed  to  the  door 
either  for  help  or  for  air,  as  the  symptoms  are  those  of  sudden 
suffocation.  He  must  have  been  standing  nearer  to  the  door 
than  the  window  ;  the  glass  was  found  near  the  door,  just  as  he  had 
evidently  dropped  it.  The  resistance  to  the  poison,  the  struggle 
for  life,  implied  by  his  rushing  to  the  door,  certainly  tend  against 
the  theory  of  suicide." 

Mary  Percival  shuddered  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  as  he 
thus  described  her  brother's  tragic  end. 

**  Suicide  is  an  impossible — impossible  theory ! "  she  said  as  soon 
as  she  could  command  her  voice  to  speak.  "  Geoffrey  was  the 
happiest  man,  with  the  healthiest  tone  of  mind !  It  must  have 
been  some  terrible  fatality  of  accident.  That  medicine  he  was 
taking  at  night — could  there  have  been  any  mistake  of  the 
chemist's  in  making  it  up  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  possible ;  but  I  have  sent  to  the  chemist's.  The 
theory  of  accident  does  not  seem  to  me  at  present  at  all  warranted. 
I  think  it  only  right  to  ask  you  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
one  bore  ill-will  or  malice,  or  had  any  reason  for  bearing  ill-wiU, 
against  Mr.  Carresford  ?  " 

"  No  one ;  not  a  soul.  Every  one  who  knew  my  brother  loved 
him  ;  even  strangers  liked  him  ;  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

*•  Apart  from  any  matter  of  ill-will,  had  any  one  any  interest  in 
his  death?" 

"  In  Geoffrey's  death  ?  Not  a  living  creature.  Who  covld 
have?" 

"I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  that  under  the  circumstances  you  will 
not  think  me  intruding  into  your  family  affairs  if  I  venture  to 
inquire  who  is  Mr.  Carresford's  next  heir  ? — for  he  ought  to  be 
communicated  with,"  he  added  hastily,  and  assuming  a  more 
indifferent  air  and  tone. 

"  My  son  is  his  heir,  as  he  has  lefb  no  children,"  Mrs.  Percival 
replied  quite  innocently. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  to  be  sure,  of  course.     Any  other  near  relatives  ?  " 

"  Our  sister.  Miss  Carresford — there  were  only  the  three  of  us — 
and  my  daughter,  are  the  only  near  relatives  who  are  not  here,  and 
I  am  sending  for  them." 

The  doctor  nodded  approval. 

"  There  will  have  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death,  of 
course,"  he  observed.  "  The  police  inspector  will  be  here  soon  to 
investigate  the  case." 

"  But  what  can  it  be  ?  "  Mary  Percival  exclaimed  in  utter  per- 
plexity.    "  What  poison  was  it  ?  " 

"  Hydrocyanic  acid." 

"  Hydrocyanic  acid  ?  "  she  repeated,  looking  up  a  little  startled 
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'  Yes.  Are  you  aware  if  Mr.  Carresford  had  any  in  his  posses- 
sion ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  No ;  but  I  fancy  that  was  the  name  of  the  stuff  Ray,  my  boy, 
wanted  to  kill  his  dog  with." 

"  So  I  understood.  I — er — heard  it  mentioned.  Mr.  Percival, 
then,  had  some  in  his  possession  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  got  some  for  the  dog." 

«  Did  he  give  it  to  the  dog  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  not.  The  dog  is  dead.  Poor 
Ponto !  He  was  found  dead  this  morning,  I  hear,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  my  son  gave  him  the  dose.  I  think  Ray  has  been 
too  much  occupied  and  upset  all  this  morning  to  go  out  to  the 
stables.     He  is  terribly  cut  up,  poor  boy ! " 

"  Naturally ;  naturally.     Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Downstairs,  writing  and  sending  off  telegrams." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  appeared,  and  after  saluting  Mrs.  Percival  with  the 
most  respectful  sympathy,  informed  Dr.  Treheme  that  the  police 
inspector  had  arrived  ;  also  the  Meriton  general  practitioner.  Dr. 
Fosse,  and  they  wished  to  see  Dr.  Treheme. 

Presently  Ray,  having  sent  off  his  letters  and  telegrams,  re- 
turned upstairs  to  the  family  sitting-room,  where  he  found,  and 
even  in  that  sad  hour  was  glad  to  find,  Mrs.  Fitzallan  with  his 
mother.  Then  Kate  and  Eileen  came  in,  Kate  looking  pitiably 
pale  and  agitated,  Eileen  silent,  almost  speechless,  white  and  wan, 
her  great  dark  eyes  dilated  with  a  strange  look  of  wondering 
questioning,  as  if  she  could  hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  their 
loss.  Ray  could  not  help  even  then  observing  how  gentle,  helpful, 
and  tender  Asenath  was  to  each  and  all  of  these  sorrowing  women. 
He  was  unutterably  shocked  and  horrified,  as  were  they  all,  by  the 
mysterious  cause  of  Geoffrey's  untimely  death.  He  sat  down  by 
his  mother,  who  clung  to  him  as  her  only  comfort ;  and  after  awhile, 
which  seemed  a  long  while  to  these  troubled  hearts — for  to  us  aU 
sad  hours  seem  long — there  came  another  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  again  appeared,  with  an  apology  for  intru- 
sion, but  the  inspector  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Percival. 

"Certainly,"  said  Ray,  promptly  rising  and  stepping  to  the 
door. 

The  police  inspector  was  close  at  hand  behind  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
behind  him  again  were  Dr.  Treherne,  Dr.  Fitzallan,  the  Meriton 
Dr.  Fosse  and  Mr.  Bartram,  while  it  seemed  that  half  the  establish- 
ment of  waiters  and  chambermaids  were  hanging  about  the  corridor 
and  staircases.  The  inspector  saluted  Ray  formally,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  business. 

"  I  understand,  sir,  you  made  a  purchase  of  some  poison — hydro- 
cyanic acid — yesterday  at  the  chemist's,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing a  dog  ?  " 

"I  did." 
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"  Did  you  give  the  animal  the  whole  quantity  of  the  poison  you 
had  procured  ?  " 

"  I  gave  it  none ;  the  dog  was  better  when  I  returned.  It  has 
since  died." 

"  Then  you  are  still  in  possession  of  the  poison  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  I  must  ask  if  you  will  please  to  show  me  the  bottle,  sir  ?  " 
**  Certainly ;  it  is  in  my  room." 

Ray  gave  his  answers  clearly  and  readily,  but  he  felt  a  little  un- 
easiness at  the  curious  coincidence  of  Geoffrey  having  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  poison  he  had  bought  for  his  dog, 
although  he  could  see  no  possible  means  by  which  that  dose  could 
have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Geoffrey's  death.  He  led 
the  way  to  his  room ;  the  whole  group  followed  after  him,  and  the 
inspector  entered  with  him.  He  took  a  key  from  his  breast-pocket, 
unlocked  his  desk,  and  put  his  hand  towards  the  back  of  it  to  feel 
amongst  the  loose  papers  for  the  little  bottle.  The  inspector  kept 
close  beside  him  meanwhile. 

"  You  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  your  desk  locked,  sir  ?  " 
"Not  always ;  sometimes.  lam  not  generally  very  careful  about  it." 
**  I  think  I  ought  to  take  charge  of  that  bottle,  sir,"  said  the 
inspector. 
«  Certainly." 

Say  handed  the  phial  to  him,  without  the  close  and  critical 
observation  which  the  police  officer  immediately  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  label  wrapt  round  it  entirely  covered  the  little  bottle ;  the 
inspector  slightly  shook  it  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
*•  It  is  empty,"  he  then  said. 

These  three  little  words  sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  through  all 
the  group.     As  to  Ray  himself,  they  fairly  took  his  breath  away ; 
and  guilt  itself  could  not  have  turned  more  ghastly  pale  than  he 
did  then,  for  his  quick  and  sensitive  apprehension  realized  on  the 
instant  the  suspicion  to  which  this  discovery  might  expose  him ; 
his  vivid  imagination  pictured  to  him  in  a  flash  the  revolting  horror 
of  such  a  suspicion,  however  vague,  being  even  for  a  moment  at- 
tached to  him, — Geoffrey's  nearest,  dearest  comrade  and  kinsman ! 
**  Empty  !     Impossible  !     It  has  been  locked  up  here,"  he  pro- 
tested, with  the  huskiness  of  sudden  emotion  in  his  voice. 
"  Locked  up  all  the  time  since  you  bought  it  ?  " 
"  Yes.     At  least,  ever  since  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket." 
**  Had  you  it  with  you  when  you  were  in  Mr.  Carresford's  room 
last  night  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bartram,  pushing  to  the  front. 
**I  was  not  in  his  room  last  night." 

**  Not  ?  "  queried  Mr.  Bartram ;  and  Ray  was  aware  of  certain 
dubious,  serious  looks  exchanged  amongst  the  group. 

"  No,  he  was  out  all  the  evening  and  did  not  return  till  three 
o'clock  this  morning." 
"  And  were  you  not  then  in  his  room  during  his  absence  ?  " 
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^'  No/'  said  Ray,  and  suddenly  stopped  short  on  the  word,  as  he 
remembered  that  he  had  passed  through  GeoflFrey's  room  in  order 
to  prevent  Dr.  Fitzallan's  finding  him  in  lM&-^tMe  conversation 
with  Asenath  on  the  balcony.  Yes,  and  he  had  lingered  there  a 
few  minutes  in  the  dark,  thinking ;  but  to  his  knowledge  no  one 
had  seen  him  go  out,  as  no  one  but  Asenath  could  have  seen  him 
go  in.  He  was  conscious  in  every  nerve,  without  actually  seeing ' 
them,  of  the  expressive  looks  amongst  the  little  circle  of  men 
around  him. 

"  I  think  under  these  distressing  circumstances,"  observed  Mr. 
Bartram  importantly,  "Mr.  Percival  can  have  no  objection  to 
answering  a  simple  inquiry — whether  he  and  Mr.  Carresford  were 
on  good  terms  ?  " 

"  On  the  best  of  terms,"  Bay  answered  promptly. 

"Always?" 

«  Always." 

"  There  had  been  no  hot  words — ^no  diflFerence  between  you  ?  " 

"None." 

"It  is  my  duty  to  caution  you,  Mr.  Percival,"  the  inspector 
interposed,  "  that  any  statement  you  may  make  is  liable  to  be  used 
against  you." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  report  every  word  I  say,"  Eay  answered, 
drawing  up  his  head  with  that  haughty  gesture  which  came  so 
naturally  to  him.  **  Have  you  any  other  questions  to  ask  ?  I  am 
ready  to  answer." 

Mrs.  Percival,  in  the  background,  had  heard  what  was  going  on, 
and  now  she  came  forward,  pale  with  anxiety,  alarm,  indignation,  and 
stood  up  by  his  side.     The  others  glanced  at  her  and  at  each  other. 

"We  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Percival  any  further  at  present," 
said  the  inspector.  "  I  will  take  charge  of  this,"  and  he  put  the 
phial  in  his  pocket. 

"The  chemist  must  have  made  a  mistake  and  given  you  an 
empty  bottle,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  looking  at  Bay  with  loving  faith. 

"  Allow  me  to  look  at  the  bottle,"  said  Dr.  Fosse  to  the  inspector. 
"  You  see  it  has  been  opened,  and  corked  up  again  so  as  to  look  as 
if  it  had  noty^  he  observed.  Then  removing  the  cork  he  smelt 
the  phial  carefully  before  he  added :  "  It  has  contained  hydro- 
cyanic acid." 

"  Might  it  not  have  evaporated  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Percival. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  with  a 
general  observation  that  there  were  no  further  inquiries  to  be  made 
there  at  present,  the  party  of  inquirers  drifted  away,  most  of  them 
very  silent  till  they  got  out  of  the  Percivals'  sight. 

"  My  darling,  it  is  too  bad  that  you  should  be  worried  about 
this,"  Mrs.  Percival  said  tenderly,  but  not  too  anxiously ;  she  saw 
it  was  the  kindest  thing  to  do  to  try  and  lessen  the  importance 
and  danger  of  the  discovery  of  the  empty  phial. 

"I  shall  be   lucky  if  I  am  not  worse  worried,"  Bay  rejoined 
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■with  a  dark  look  of  gloom.  **  How  came  it  empty  ?  The  chemist 
must  have  made  some  blunder  or  corked  it  badly.  Could  it  have 
leaked  out  in  my  pocket  ?  " 

**  Which  coat  ?  which  pocket  was  it?  Let  us  look  at  once,"  she 
suggested  eagerly.  They  did  so,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  liquid  having  leaked  in  the  pocket  where  he  had 
carried  the  phial. 

Ray  presently  went  downstairs  to  look  at  the  time-tables  and 
see  by  what  train  Gertrude  and  Rhoda  might  be  expected.  Was 
it  hia  fancy  that  the  people  he  met  looked  at  him  curiously — 
strangely  ?  Few  spoke  to  him,  but  all  looked  at  him.  One  of 
those  who  spoke  to  him  was  Dr.  Treheme,  who  beckoned  him  aside 
into  the  reading-room. 

•*  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  to  you  which  perhaps  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  say,  but  I  say  it  for  your  mother's  sake.  Mrs.  Percival  is 
a  lady  we  all  here  have  learned  to  esteem.  For  her  sake,  as  well 
as  for  your  own,  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  this  sad  business,  tell  it  Of  course  I  can  have  no  idea  what 
reasons  you  may  possibly  have  for  reticence,  but  in  your  own 
interests  it  will  be  better  for  you  in  the  end  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  now." 

**  Thanks  for  the  advice  you  evidently  mean  kindly,"  Ray  replied, 
**  but  as  I  know  nothing,  I  can  tell  nothing.  That  empty  phial  is 
as  much  a  mystery  to  me  as  it  is  to  you." 

**  Well,  I  have  no  desire  to  pursue  the  subject ;  I  have  said  my  say," 
observed  Dr.  Treherne ;  and  it  occurred  to  Ray  that  the  doctor's 
air  was  of  morally  washing  his  hands  of  him  and  leaving  him  to 
go  his  own  way.  He  passed  on  into  the  back  parlour,  and  there 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tapestry  portiere  which  separated  this  room  from  the  larger  central 
drawing-room. 

"  But  what  motive  could  there  be  for  his  desiring  it  ?  "  said  one 
voice. 

**  Motive  !  motive  enough !  "  replied  another.  "  The  poor  fellow 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage — the  birth  of  a  child  of  hia  would  cut 
this  young  man  out  of  the  property — Carresford  dying  unmarried 
and  childless  leaves  him  heir  to  all.  And  by  what  I  hear  the 
young  fellow's  rather  a  scapegrace,  idle  and  extravagant.  There 
must  have  been  some  ill-blood  between  them,  too,  for  poor  Carres- 
ford  was  heard  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to 
the  family." 

Ray's  hot  blood  flamed  up  to  his  very  brow.  With  one  quick, 
impulsive  movement,  he  swept  the  porti^e  aside  and  stepped 
into  the  adjoining  room  and  faced  the  speakers.  He  was  almost 
trembling  with  indignation,  but  he  forcibly  controlled  himself  to 
speak  with  perfect  composure  and  steadiness  of  tone. 

**  Pardon  me,  but  were  the  words  I  have  just  overheard  meant 
to  refer  to  m6  ?  " 
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The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  aghast;  then  the 
last  speaker  said : 

"  Really,  Mr.  Percival,  I  must  ask — I  do  not  know — ^what  it  was 
that  you  overheard  ?  " 

"  Your  last  few  words.  I  heard  them  by  accident.  I  felt  bound 
to  interrupt  you,  and  tell  you  that  you  have  been  misinformed. 
There  was  tio  ill-blood  between  us,  never;  and  Mr.  Carresford 
never  spoke  such  words  to  me  as  those  you  have  heard  falsely 
attributed  to  him." 

The  other  paused  a  moment,  and  then  replied  somewhat  stiflfly : 

"  If  I  have  been  misled,  Mr.  Percival,  it  is,  I  suppose,  for  me  to 
apologize  for  having  repeated  insufficiently  authenticated  reports." 

"  What  was  your  authority  for  them  ?  " 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  declining  to  give  it.  It  was,  perhaps, 
mere  idle  rumour,  to  which  I  should  have  done  better  not  to  have 
attached  sufficient  importance  to  repeat  it." 

**  Another  time  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to  think  twice 
before  repeating  and  giving  currency  to  such  idle  *  rumours'  which 
blast  a  man's  character  and  might  wreck  his  life  ! "  rejoined  Bay, 
still  compelling  himself  to  calmness  of  voice  and  attitude,  but  his 
eyes  flashing  like  dark  flames. 

"  We  both,  I  am  sure,  exceedingly  regret  the  accident  which 
brought  you  within  hearing  of  words  spoken  in  thoughtlessness, 
not  dreaming  you  were  near,"  said  the  second  speaker,  quite 
smoothly  and  politely,  and  with  no  unnecessary  significance  point- 
ing the  innuendo  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

**  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Ray  shortly.  "  For  my  part  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  heard  them.  They  have  enlightened  me,"  he  added 
bitterly. 

They  had  indeed,  and  the  light  which  they  threw  on  his  position 
was  like  a  ghastly  and  lurid  light  leaping  up  from  a  yawning 
chasm  of  fire  wherein  lost  souls  writhed.  What  horrible  gulf 
seemed  to  yawn  before  him  ?  In  what  disastrous  mystery  was  he 
helplessly  and  incomprehensibly  involved  ?  He  sat  for  some  time 
dead  silent,  his  hands  clasping  his  head,  in  which  horrible 
thoughts  seemed  to  dart  and  sting  like  fiery  snakes — in  the  room 
where  the  two  men  had  left  him  alone,  for  he  had  determined  he 
would  not  be  the  first  to  leave  — the  one  to  turn  and  retreat.  So 
he  stayed,  a  prey  to  maddening  thoughts.  Ill-blood  between  him 
and  Geoffrey !  Geoff — the  dearest,  best,  truest — !  The  tears 
forced  themselves  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  Geoffrey  lying 
dead,  by  murder  or  by  strange  mishap  !  The  theory  of  suicide  he 
knew  Geoffrey  well  enough  to  regard  as  an  impossible  alternative 
to  accept.  And  people — human  creatures — his  fellow  men  !  were 
attributing  to  him  motives — motives  most  base  and  sordid — for 
desiring  Geoffrey's  death,  when  he  would  have  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  him.  Who  could  have  set  such  an  idea  afloat  ?  It  must 
have  been  some  servants'  gossip.   Or  Bartram  ?    Bartram  had  never 
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liked  him,  he  knew.  Bartram  would  be  ready  to  place  the  worst 
interpretation  on  anything  he  ever  said,  did,  looked,  or  thought. 
That  was  true  enough,  but  he  did  not  suspect  a  yet  more  danger- 
ous, becauFe  far  more  subtle  and  insidious,  influence  against  him 
than  Alfred  Bartram's.  Dr.  Fitzallan's  serious  looks  and  expressive 
sUences  were  more  harmful  to  him  by  far  than  Mr.  Bartram's  petty 
prejudice.  He  felt  he  could  not  face  his  mother  yet,  with  anguish 
in  his  mind  which  he  feared  he  could  not  conceal  from  her  tender 
scrutiny,  yet  which  he  would  not  pain  her  by  revealing.  He  went 
out  for  a  walk ;  and  as  he  went  and  as  he  returned  he  was  sure 
that  he  caught  glimpses  of  policemen  on  the  watch. 

He  went  up  to  his  own  room  ;  and  there  presently  his  mother 
came  to  him,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  she  was  deeply  moved  and 
trying  to  repress  her  agitation. 

•*  My  darling  boy,"  she  said,  endeavouring  to  speak  easily,  "  I 
hate  to  trouble  you " 

"  You  will  not  trouble  me,  dear.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  May,"  she  replied,  with  a  mingling  of  hesitation  and  impetu- 
osity, "May  wants  to  see  you — I  am  afraid  nothing  will  quiet  her 
but  seeing  you — and  yet  I  don't  want  to  let  you  be — worried! 
Poor  girl,  we  must  be  patient  with  her ;  she  is  hysterical,  and 
feverish  and  upset.  But  I  can't  have  patience  to  stay  with  her," 
she  added  with  a  flash  of  passion,  **  and  I  wont  have  you  troubled, 
my  Ray,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  her.  She — she — the  poor  girl  is 
very  much  excited ;  those  doctors  have  been  in  to  see  her,  and 
some  foolish  meddling  busybodies  have  been  paying  her  visits  of 
condolence — ^and — and  you  must  not  mind  any  wild  nonsense  she 
may  talk." 

"  If  May  has  asked  for  me,  mother,  of  course  I  must  see  her," 
he  said.  "  It  is  not  likely  I  could  take  offence  at  anything  that 
poor  May  covld  say  to-day  1 " 

"  She  is  in  the  sitting-room,  darling,  if  you  would  like  to  go  to 
her  now." 

So  he  went  in  to  see  the  bereaved  bride-elect,  in  whom  he  could 
hardly  have  recognized  the  bright,  coquettish,  spoilt  and  petted 
beauty  of  yesterday.  This  wan,  trembling,  haggard  creature, 
^th  disordered  hair  and  careless  dress,  was  a  transformation  from 
the  dainty  Lady  May.  Asenath  was  seated  beside  her  on  the 
sofa,  soothing  and  supporting  her.  As  Ray  came  towards  her. 
May  started  up  excitedly  from  Asenath's  arms ;  she  seemed  in  a 
fever,  her  cheeks  crimsoned  in  one  spot  with  a  hectic  flush,  her 
eyes,  wet  and  swollen  with  tears,  yet  dilated  and  flashing. 

"  Come  here,  Ray ! "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  trembling  as 
she  raised  herself  up.  "What  is  this  horrible  mystery?  The 
poison  you  bought,  how  came  it  in  Geoffrey's  room  ?  What  do  you 
know  of  this  dreadful  thing  ?  Explain  it  to  me !  Explain  it ! "  she 
panted  with  imperious  passion. 

"  If  you  think  I  can  explain — that  I  know  anything  of  it — 
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you  accuse  me  of — May,  do  you  know  what  your  words  seem  to 
convey?" 

"  I  don't  accuse  you  of  anything,"  she  cried.  *'  I  won't  believe 
what  they  say,  if  you  will  only  explain.  Tell  me — tell  Toe  who  have 
a  right  to  ask — what  you  know  or  what  you  suspect !  But  what 
can  I  think,  if  you  worCt  tell  me  Jvow  you  are  mixed  up  in  this  ?  " 

"  Mixed  up ! "  he  repeated,  his  chest  heaving  and  his  breath 
coming  short.  "  If  I  were  in  any  way  mixed  up  in  it,  if  I  had  any 
hand  in,  or  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Q-eoflFrey^s 
death,  would  you  take  the  word — the  oath — of  such  a  double-dyed 
scouDdrel  as  I  should  be  ?  "  He  glanced  at  Asenath  with  an 
unconscious,  passionate  appeal  in  his  look ;  but  she  was  silent. 

It  was  for  May  to  speak — ^May,  Greoflfrey's  betrothed,  not  for 
Eay's  friend  to  interfere. 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  ill  of  you,  Ray,"  said  May  agitatedly ; 
"  but  what  did  you  do  with  the  poison  you  bought,  the  poison  that 
killed  him  ?  I  want  to  give  you  the  chance  of  clearing  yourself. 
Tell  me  how  came  that  bottle  empty  ?" 

"  God  knows — I  think  the  devil  knows  best!  Can  you  realize. 
May,"  he  broke  out,  almost  choking  with  emotion ;  "  wh(U  your 
words  imply?     You — ^you  seem   to   suspect — to  accuse   me — of 

what ?    Of  no  common  crime,  of  murder  and  treachery  blacker 

than  hell;  the  fiends  themselves  would  shrink  from  so  base  a 
villain  as  I — if  I  were — what  you  seem  to  suspect  I " 

May  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  am  I  to  think  ?  "  she  sobbed  wildly.  «  Oh,  what  am  I 
^  think?" 

His  indignant  passion  gave  way  to  pity  as  he  heard  her  heart- 
breaking sobs. 

**  You  canTiot  think.  May,"  he  said  earnestly,  but  subduing  with 
an  effort  the  vehemence  of  his  tone,  "  that  I  would  either  have 
hurt  one  hair  of  Geoffrey's  head  myself,  or  have  known  or  sus- 
pected that  any  living  creature  designed  harm  to  him,  and  stood 
by  and  kept  such  a  suspicion  secret  ?  You  cannot  think  that  I 
am  cognizant  of  anything  that  could  clear  up  this  horrible  mystery 
— more  horrible  to  me  than  even  to  you  !  "  he  added  with  sombre 
bitterness. 

May  wrung  her  hands  and  writhed  as  if  in  physical  pain.  **  Oh, 
oh ! "  she  moaned,  "  if  you  cannot  throw  a  light  upon  it,  who  can  ? 
What  can  I  think?  The  poison,  you  bought  it.  You  will  not  tell 
me  he  took  it  himself  ?  I  would  not  believe  it,  never !  Oh, 
Geoffrey — oh,  Geoffrey !  tell  me  what  to  think."  She  broke  down 
into  such  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  sobbing  that  Ray  was  fairly 
alarmed ;  but  Asenath  gently  and  quietly  took  her  in  her  arms. 

"  Come,  dear,"  she  said  soothingly,  "  this  is  too  much  for  you ; 
come  into  your  room  and  lie  down.  You  are  not  strong  enough 
yet  to  keep  up  and  to  bear  this — ^you  must  lie  down.  Come,  let 
me  get  you  to  your  room." 
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May  submitted.  Still  shaken  by  convulsive  sobs,  and  exhausts 
with  agitation,  she  clung  to  Asenath — leaning  all  her  fragile  weight 
on  her  for  support — and  allowed  Asenath  to  lead  her  to  her  room. 

There  Mrs.  Percival,  her  heart  relenting  at  the  sound  of  May's 
pitiful  weeping,  soon  came  to  her ;  and  there  Asenath  hastened  to 
make  the  first  excuse  she  could  to  leave  them  together,  and 
returned  to  the  sitting-room  where  she  had  left  Eay,  her  heart 
beating  with  anxiety  as  she  wondered  whether  she  should  still  find 
him  there. 

Yes,  he  had  not  left  the  room.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair ;  his  arms  were  flung  out  and  crossed  on  the  table,  his  head 
cast  down  upon  them,  his  face  hidden. 

At  the  sight  of  his  bowed  head,  his  crushed  and  despairing 
attitude,  a  thrill  of  passionate  sympathy,  tenderness,  indignation 
that  any  one  should  suspect  him  of  complicity  in  crime,  cut  like 
a  knife  into  Asenath's  heart.  She  had  often  enough  seen  Eay 
angry,  hurt,  indignant,  grieved,*  repentant ;  but  never  yet  had  she, 
or  any  one,  seen  his  head  cast  down  in  that  abandonment  of 
distress.  She  went  quietly  towards  him,  and  laid  her  hand,  as 
softly  as  a  falling  snowflake,  upon  his  shoulder.     He  looked  up. 

"Have  you  too  come  to  ask  me,"  he  said  with  suppressed 
passion,  '*  if  I  am  a  devil  incarnate,  for  whom  hanging  would  be  a 
hundred-fold  too  good  ?  *' 

"  No,  no.  Only  to  say — what  surely  needs  no  saying — that  no 
one  who  knows  you  could  possibly  attach  one  moment's  importance 
to  this  most  monstrous — ^absurd  idea  of  your  having  any  knowledge 
of  this  dreadful  aflFair." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  angel !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  re- 
action of  feeling  that  dimmed  the  flash  of  his  eyes  and  broke  his 
voice.     "  Then  you  do  not  suspect  me  ?  " 

"  Suspect  you  ?  No — never !  This  will  all  be  cleared  up ;  it  is 
only  just  now  it  looks  mysterious,"  she  said  soothingly.  "  When 
full  inquiries  come  to  be  made,  the  truth — whatever  it  may  be — 
will  be  brought  out.  Poor  Lady  May  is  over-wrought  and  talks 
wildly  ;  you  must  not  think  too  much  of  what  she  says ;  she  does 
not  really  mean  half  of  it.     Don't  fret  yourself  about  it,  Eay." 

"It  is  too  horrible,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  gentle,  serious, 
sympathetic  eyes,  "  that  any  human  creature  should  suspect  me  of 
complicity  in  Geofi*rey's  death — my  own  flesh  and  blood — my  best 
and  dearest  friend  !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dreadful  nightmare. 
And  it  is  now,  when  my  whole  soul  is  bruised  and  sore  and  crushed 
under  this  monstrous  suspicion,  that  you  come  to  give  me  comfort. 
It  is  like  you,  my  good  angel  1 "  and  he  clasped  her  hand  grate- 
fully. 

*^Do  not  call  me  that,"  she  rejoined  in  a  low  and  unsteady 
voice.  "  I  have  not  been  good — to  you.  I  have  been  only  trouble 
to  you.     I  have  caused  you  nothing  but  pain  ! " 

"And  have  I  not  caused  you  trouble  too?    And  have  you  not 
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forgiven  me,  dearest  and  best  ?  Yes,  let  me  say  it ;  for  you  are 
*  dearest  and  best '  to  me,  though  I  know  I  may  never  say  *  my 
love!'" 

"No — ^never — ^never!  Try  not  to  even  think  it,"  she  said, 
shrinking  and  drawing  back  with  a  pale,  pained  look. 

"  Don't  go  just  yet,"*he  entreated.  "  Wait ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.  Those  fellows — O'Brien  and  Digby — it  is  all  right 
about  tJiem.  Lunch  is  long  over ;  they  have  come  and  gone,  and 
have  seen  none  of  us ;  none  of  us  have  been  to  the  dining-room 
to-day ;  so  that  is  all  right !  And  one  more  thing.  Look  here,  I 
was  not  with  you  on  the  balcony  last  night.  I  did  not  leave  you 
there  and  pass  through  GreoflFrey's  room.  I  was  never  there  nor 
near  there  at  that  time  !  " 

"  Is  this  for  my  sake  ?  I  will  not  have  it,  Ray !  What  must 
you  think  of  me  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  subdued  flash  of  reproach  that 
was  without  any  least  touch  of  anger  now, 

**  I  think  you  all  that  is  best,  purest  and  truest  in  womankind. 
It  is  for  my  own  sake.  I  have  denied  it — said  I  was  not  there, 
and  my  denial  must  not  be  disproved ! " 

"  You  have  denied  it  ?    You  shaU  not  compromise  yourself  for 

"  It  is  not  for  you,  dearest.  Don't — don't  shrink  so ;  don't  be 
angry  with  me  for  calling  you  what  you  are  !  No,  do  not  leave 
me  yet.  I  feel  as  if  dark  days  were  coming  upon  me,  and  your 
mere  presence  gives  me  hope  and  comfort  and  strength !  Tell  me 
once  more  that  you  will  never  doubt  me — never  suspect  me  of  such 
hideous  guilt  as  this  !  " 

"I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  you,"  she  said  steadfastly. 
"  Nothing  upon  earth  should  ever  make  me  suspect  you  of  any 
guilty  knowledge  in  this  matter !  Nothing  and  no  one  shall  ever 
shake  my  faith ! " 

"  Heaven's  blessing  on  you,  my  darling,  for  the  blessing  those 
dear  words  are  to  me." 

They  had  been  close  together,  speaking  in  low,  subdued  voices. 
Neither  of  them  could  ever  have  told  how  it  was  that  they  drew 
nearer — nearer — till  he  could  almost  hear  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  until  their  lips  met  in  one  first  and  last  forbidden  kiss — 
the  first,  save  indeed  for  that  one  brief  caress  of  which  Ray  was 
for  ever  ashamed,  the  robbery  of  that  one  mad  moment,  of  which 
he  loathed  the  memory,  in  which  he  had  degraded  himself  in  her 
eyes  and  in  his  own.  Now  his  lips  touched  hers  gently,  reverently, 
with  a  depth  of  emotion  in  which  passion  melted  and  was  lost  in 
an  unutterable  yearning  tenderness.  And  she — her  yielding  to 
his  kiss  for  this  one  moment  now  was  an  unspoken  protest  of  her 
trust — a  vow  of  confidence — less  a  caress  of  love  than  a  seal  of  un- 
dying faith !  It  was  only  for  one  moment ;  then  she  shrank  away 
from  him. 

"  Let  me  go,  Ray ;  let  me  go  ! "  she  murmured,  with  an  absolute 
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terror  and  entreaty  in  her  tone  that  made  him  instantly  release 
her. 

**  I  would  not  detain  you  one  moment  against  your  will.  But 
don't  leave  me  in  anger,  dear ! "  he  said  gently. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  she  answered  in  a  low  trembling 
voice,  *•  only  with  myself — never  with  you  again !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face  to  hide  it  from  his  eyes. 
Her  proud  head  drooped  with  a  humiliation  she  had  never  known 
before.  Still  screening  her  face,  as  if  in  utter  shame,  with  one 
hand,  she  reached  the  other,  with  a  blind  uncertain  gesture, 
towards  the  door,  and  hurriedly  moved  away,  and  lefb  him,  her 
face  downcast  and  abashed,  yet  pale,  not  blushing. 

She  did  not  know  then  how  true  were  the  words  she  had  just 
uttered  on  impulse — did  not  know  that  she  never  would  be  angry 
with  Bay  Fercival  again !  But  she  knew  she  had  lost  the  right  to 
blame  him. 

If  he  had  sinned  in  loving  her,  what  right  had  she  to  reproach 
him  now — ^now  that  she  recognized  the  feeling  in  the  depths  of 
her  own  heart  for  what  it  was  !  Saw  it  unveiled  at  last  in  its  true 
colours,  and  knew  it  by  its  rightful  name!  She  shrank  with 
shuddering  dismay  as  Love  rose  up  in  its  power  and  might,  and 
the  voice  whose  faint  low  whispers  she  had  refused  to  recognize 
before,  now  swelled  and  filled  her  soul. 

"  You  are  mine ! "  it  said,  and  she  knew  the  voice — to  her  the 
terrible  voice  of  Love.  "  Proud  of  your  stainless  fair  fame,  which 
no  woman's  whisper  has  ventured  to  tarnish — confident  in  the  un- 
sullied snow  of  your  icy  purity,  which  no  man  has  dared  hope  to 
melt — ^you  are  mine  at  last !  You  may  keep  the  secret  till  you 
die  of  it,  even  from  him  who  has  deliyered  you  into  my  power ! 
You  may  hide  it  from  him  and  from  all  the  world,  but  till  the  day 
you  die,  though  no  eye  sees  it  but  your  own,  my  brand  is  on  your 
breast,  my  seal  upon  your  brow !  " 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"MUKDEB  MOST  FOUL,  AS  AT  THE  BEST  IT  IS ! " 

**0,  Evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 
And  crimson  was  the  jaice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod  ! 

The  inquest  was  held  the  next  day  at  Hygeia  Hall.  Mrs.  Percival 
and  Kay  were  present,  of  course,  and  Gertrude  Carresford,  who 
had  arrived  from  London  with  Ehoda.  Lady  May  was,  naturally, 
not  equal  to  the  ordeal  of  being  present  at  the  oflScial  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  her  lover's  death ;  Kate  Dundas  also  was  utterly  un- 
nerved ;  Eileen  was  always  delicate,  and  Mrs.  Percival  thought  it 
much  best  for  Ehoda  to  remain  with  them.  The  case  created  the 
greatest  excitement  in  the  hotel  and  neighbourhood ;  and  every 
one  who  on  any  pretext  could  get  into  the  inquest  room  waa  there. 
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Asenath  wished  to  be  present ;  but  ber  husband  had  reasons  of  his 
own  for  refusing  to  allow  it. 

James  Kobbins,  the  night  porter,  gave  evidence  that  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  opened  the  hall  door  for  Mr. 
Carresford,  who  had  returned  by  the  late  train.  Robbins  had  accom- 
panied him  up  to  his  room  and  gone  on  his  round.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  on  his  return  round  along  the  corridor,  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Carresford  dash  open  his  door  and  stagger  out  clinging  tp  the 
door  post.  Thinking  his  manner  strange,  had  hurried  to  him  in 
time  to  catch  him  as  he  fell.  Seeing  "  death  in  his  face,"  he  had 
called  up  Dr.  Treherne.  Before  that,  Mr.  Percival  had  come  out 
of  his  room ;  then  Mrs.  Percival  came,  and  then  the  other  ladies. 
It  was  also  elicited  from  this  witness  that  Mr.  Percival  had  come 
before  Robbins  called  for  help,  and  that  he  alone  of  all  the  startled 
household  was  fully  dressed,  the  others  having  all  run  out  in  more 
or  less  diahaMlle. 

The  next  witness  called  was  "  John  Raymond  Percival,"  and  that 
unmistakable  flutter  known  as  a  "  sensation  "  ran  through  the 
audience  as  Ray  stepped  forward.  Some  of  those  who  had  not 
seen  him  before  made  their  mental  note  of  him  as  "  a  fine,  hand- 
some fellow,  but  with  rather  a  hard,  defiant,  stubborn  sort  of  look," 
the  fact  being  that  deep  feeling,  resolutely  controlled,  always  gave 
that  almost  stern  look  to  Ray's  naturally  mobile  and  expressive 
face.  Having  enlightened  the  jury  as  to  his  precise  degree  of 
kindred  with  the  deceased,  he  gave  his  account  of  Geoffrey's  death, 
not  without  a  little  suspicious  inequality  in  his  voice  as  he  related 
how  he  had  only  reached  his  side  in  time  to  witness  his  last 
moments  and  receive  his  last  breath.  He  then  answered  a  series 
of  close  questions  that  were  put  to  him.  No,  he  was  not  in  bed 
at  the  time  of  the  alarm  ;  he  was  still  up  and  dressed.  Why  was 
he  not  in  bed  ?  Because  he  was  wakeful.  Any  reason  for  his 
wakefulness  ?  None.  Had  he  been  into  Mr.  Carresford's  room 
that  night  ?  No.  Had  he  been  out  on  the  balcony  after  retiring 
to  rest?  No.  He  freely  admitted  the  purchase  of  the  poison, 
and  the  finding  of  the  empty  phial ;  gave  his  reason  for  the  pur- 
chase, to  put  his  dog  out  of  pein ;  could  not  account  for  the  phial 
being  empty,  unless  the  chemist  had  given  him  an  empty  one  by 
mistake.  Had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  deceased; 
had  had  no  quarrel  with  him.  Yes,  it  was  true  that  he  was, 
by  the  terms  of  his  grandfather's  will,  next  heir  to  the  property  in 
the  event — which  had  come  to  pass — of  his  uncle's  dying  without 
offspring.  Admitted  that  he,  Ray,  had  lately  had  some  money 
difl&culties,  and  was  not  yet  quite  free  from  debts ;  but  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  these  were  his  personal  and  private 
affaira 

Mrs.  Percival  followed  with  her  account  of  the  night  alarm ; 
corroborated  Raj's  evidence  in  every  particular  that  came  within 
her  knowledge  ;  and  emphasized  the  feet  that  her  brother  and  her 
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Bon  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  the  closest  terms  of  affection 
and  good  comradeship. 

Then  came  Dr.  Treheme,  who  deposed  that  the  canse  of  death 
was  beyond  question  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid;  described 
post-mortem  appearances,  stated  that  traces  of  the  poison  were 
discovered  in  the  glass  and  also  in  the  bottle  from  which  the  fatal 
dose  had  been  poured.  This  bottle  was  one  of  Messrs.  Bryce 
and  Taylor's  phials,  exactly  resembling  the  bottle  containing 
the  medicine  he,  Dr.  Treheme,  had  prescribed.  The  latter 
bottle  had  been  found  intact  at  the  back  of  the  dressing-table, 
having  rolled,  or  been  placed,  under  the  looking-glass.  Evidently 
the  bottle  containing  the  poisoned  dose  had  been  substituted  for 
that  containing  the  draught.  Dr.  Fosse  corroborated  his  colleague's 
statement  as  to  the  cause  of  death  and  the  traces  of  poison^ 

Next  the  chemist,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  his  assistant  deposed  to  the 
preparation  of  Dr.  Treherne's  prescription  for  Mr.  Carresford  and 
the  sale  of  the  poison  to  Mr.  Percival ;  identified  the  phial  now 
empty,  but  sold  to  him  full,  and  the  two  larger  phials,  exactly 
sinnlar,  only  that  the  one  still  contained  the  untouched  medicine, 
the  other,  empty  now,  had  contained  the  poisoned  dose.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  had  not  been  administered  exactly  as  it  was  sold  ; 
a  little  medicated  syrup  had  been  added  to  it,  which  would  help 
to  disguise  the  flavour  and  make  it  taste  more  like  the  medicine 
for  which  it  had  been  substituted. 

Then  Inspector  Evans  made  his  statement ;  and  next "  Sarah 
Spotts  "  was  called,  and  the  chambermaid  gave  her  evidence  as  to 
the  finding  of  the  bottles  in  Mr.  Carresford's  room,  the  poison  on 
the  table  by  the  bed  where  his  nightly  draught  usually  stood,  and 
the  draught  under  the  looking-glass. 

All  this  evidence,  so  clearly  pointing  to  deliberately  planned 
murder,  was  followed  with  breathless  interest,  which  was  even 
deepened  when  Sarah  Spotts  went  on  to  state  that  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Percival  come  out  of  Mr.  Carresford's  room,  during  the  latter's 
absence  the  evening  before  his  death.  She  and  Jane  Cole  had 
been  in  the  linen  closet  at  the  head  of  the  stairs ;  seeing  Mr. 
Carre sford's  door  open  "  softly  like  "  and  knowing  he  was  out,  they 
had  looked  to  see  who  was  the  person  leaving  his  room,  and  they 
could  both  swear  to  Mr.  Percival. 

Jane  Cole  corroborated  this  evidence. 

Next,  Mrs.  Blackstone,  who  occupied  a  room  on  the  same  side 
of  the  corridor  as  Ray's,  stated  that  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  nearly  as  she  could  guess,  she  had  heard  a  sound 
like  a  window  very  quietly  opening  and  a  soft  and  stealthy  step 
along  the  balcony.  It  was  very  low,  and  she  asked  her  husband  if 
he  heard  it,  but  he  was  asleep  and  had  heard  nothing.  She  was 
sure  she  had  not  been  dreaming;  she  had  been  wide  awake  with 
neuralgia.  In  a  little  while  she  had  heard  the  same  quiet  step 
returning ;  Mr.  Blackstone,  by  that  time  awake,  heard  it  too  ;  and 
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now  came  forward  to  state  as  much.  A  juryman  inquired  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  that  corridor,  and  a  plan  was 
exhibited,  showing  that  the  Blacks  tones'  room,  between  Mrs. 
Percival's  and  the  passage,  was,  of  course,  so  situated  that  any  one 
going  from  Kay's  room  to  Geoffrey's,  or  vice  versa^  must  pass  it 

Then  Dr.  Fitzallan  stepped  forward.  His  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  about  half-past  one  or  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock  he  had 
been  looking  out  of  his  window ;  his  room  was  in  the  pavilion 
opposite  the  balcony  on  which  all  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Carresford's 
party  gave,  and  he  had  seen  a  shadowy  figure  pass  along  the 
balcony  to  the  window  of  Mr.  Carresford's  room,  which  was  half 
open,  and  enter  it.  So  far  his  statement  was  literally  and  accurately 
true.  Then  came  the  question — Could  he  ideutify  the  figure  ? 
No,  he  had  only  seen  it  as  a  shadowy  form  passing  in  the  dusk 
behind  the  glass.  Was  it  man  or  woman  ?  The  witness  did  not 
hesitate,  but  answered  firmly,  Man/  Tall  or  short?  Tall. 
About  how  tall  ?  Well — a  tall  man — about — well,  he  should  say 
about  Mr.  Carresford's  own  height,  but  could  not  be  positive  to  half 
an  inch.  A  juryman  suggested  that  Mr.  Percival  should  stand 
up.  Eay  did  so,  steadily  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
his  face  pale  and  set.  Would  Dr.  Fitzallan  look  at  Mr.  Percival 
and  say.  Was  the  figure  about  that  height  ?  Well,  about,  as  near 
as  he  could  judge.  Could  he  give  no  particulars  as  to  dress, 
features,  or  any  other  details  ?  He  could  see  but  dimly  through 
the  glass.  If  it  had  not  been  bright  moonlight  he  could  hardly 
have  seen  at  all.  It  was  a  dark  figure,  a  man  ;  a  tall  man  ;  that 
was  all  he  could  swear.  And  the  general  impression  was  that  Dr. 
Fitzallan  was  kindly  endeavouring  to  avoid  compromising  Mr. 
Percival  any  more  than  he  was  compelled  in  conscientious  duty  to 
do,  and  was  anxious  to  give  him  all  possible  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

But  the  picture  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury — of  the  midnight 
murderer  stealing  to  his  intended  victim's  room  in  the  silence  and 
darkness — either  to  assure  himself  that  the  poison  he  had  placed 
there  before  was  in  the  right  place,  or  else,  perhaps,  having  failed 
in  his  nefarious  scheme  of  exchanging  the  bottles  earlier  in  the 
night,  to  carry  it  out  now. 

But  one  more  witness  was  now  to  be  called — John  WooUett, 
who  stated  that  the  night  before  Mr.  Carresford  went  away  he  had 
been  passing  the  smoking-room  door,  which  was  not  quite  closed, 
and  had  heard  Mr.  Carresford  and  Mr.Percival  talking  excitedly — 
like  as  if  they  were  having  high  words — and  Mr.  Carresford  called 
Mr.  Percival  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  the  family. 

As  this  witness  retired,  Eay  rose  again,  a  wave  of  colour  surging 
up  in  his  pale  cheek,  as  he  asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words. 

"  I  wish  to  state,"  he  said,  •"  that  the  last  witness  is  entirely 
mistaken.  There  were  no  *  high  words '  between  Mr.  Carresford 
and  myself;  there  was  no  quarrel,  nor  cause  for  quarrel,  between 
us ;  and  he  did  Tiot  call  me  a  disgrace  and  scandal  to  our  family." 
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"  Were  the  words  *  disgrace '  and  *  scandal '  used  ?  " 

"  No — at  least,  they  may  have  been  uttered — merely  used  in  a 
general  sense " 

"  What  was  the  subject  of  your  conversation  ?  " 

"  A  general  sort  of  conversation." 

"  Can  you  not  remember  what  it  was  in  the  course  of  this 
'general  *  conversation  that  led  Mr.  Carresford  to  speak  of  disgrace 
and  scandal  ?  " 

"  I  cannot — unless  it  was  a — in  a  kind  of  general  allusion  to— 
to  the  dangers  one  has  to  avoid  in  life." 

"  Was  not  Mr.  Carresford,  in  these  *  general'  allusions,  warning 
you  of  the  disgraceful  and  scandalous  consequences  attending  some 
particular  course  of  conduct  ?  " 

The  flush  deepened  on  Ray's  face  as  he  answered  curtly,  "  No." 

The  jury  looked  at  each  other,  and  one  spoke  to  the  foreman  ; 
the  foreman  leaned  forward  and  said  something  to  the  coroner. 

**  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
sworn  to  your  presence  in  Mr.  Carresford's  room  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

"  I  have  heard  allusions  to  a  shadow  and  a  footstep,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Do  you  still  deny  having  been  into  that  room  on  that  night  ?  " 
*«Ido." 

"  Do  you  deny  that  the  two  chambermaids  saw  you  come  out  of 
that  room?" 

Eay  was  silent  a  moment,  feeling  himself  "  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea."  To  persist  in  a  lie,  always  distasteful  and 
painful  to  him,  was  now,  as  he  could  too  clearly  see,  dangerous  ; 
the  slightest  misstatement  discrediting  his  veracity  added  to  the 
risks  of  a  position  he  already  saw  was  perilous.  It  was  hateful  to 
adhere  to  the  falsehood  he  had  rashly  uttered,  not  for  his  own 
sake ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  more  hateful,  how  impoa-' 
sMe,  to  admit  that  he  had  entered  Geoffrey's  room  b}  the  window 
and  left  it  by  the  door — to  be  cross-questioned  about  his  motive 
in  passing  through  that  dark  room  instead  of  along  the  open 
passage — in  all  probability  to  have  Asenath's  name  dragged  in 
against  his  will,  for  though  he  would  not  breathe  that  name  to 
save  his  life,  it  was  likely  that  if  the  exact  time  were  mentioned, 
and  any  allusion  to  the  balcony  made,  Dr.Fitzallan,  who  had  been 
there,  would  suspect,  or  Asenath  herself,  if  she  dreamt  that  his 
silence  was  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  might  for  hisy  disclose  the 
truth  and  reveal  his  reason  for  denying  it.  No !  he  could  not 
run  the  risk  of  compromising  her ;  he  could  not  now  retract  that 
first  false  statement  to  which  he  had  rashly  committed  himself; 
and  he  again  repeated  his  denial. 

The  evidence  was  overj  the  coroner  clearly  and  succinctly 
summed  it  up.  Ray  could  realize  how  terribly  it  all  told  against 
him.     He   felt  himself  powerless,  helplessly  entangled  in  the 
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meshes  of  a  net  that  was  drawing  closer — closer  round  him !  His 
own  struggles  and  efforts  could  not  release  him  from  it !  To  what 
fate  would  it  drag  him  in  its  stifling  web  ?  He  saw  his  mother's 
faee  growing  whiter  and  whiter,  with  the  vague  terror  at  which 
she  dared  not  look  closely  enough  to  realize  its  true  form.  The 
jury  considered  for  a  few  minutes,  but  only  for  a  few.  Eay  was 
scarcely  surprised,  and  yet  a  bolt  of  ice  seemed  to  run  through  his 
heart  when  he  heard  the  verdict — and  the  formless  horror  was 
put  at  once  into  plain  words  and  publicly  announced,  "  for  all  the 
world  to  see !  "  All  the  world  indeed  would  know  in  a  few  hours 
that  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  "  Wilful  murder,  against  John 
Baymond  Percival!" 

His  mother  gasped  and  caught  his  hand. 

*•  Keep  cool,  dear — don't  give  way ! "  he  whispered  pressing  hers 
tenderly. 

The  coroner  beckoned  to  the  inspector  of  police,  spoke  a  few 
words  aside,  and  drew  pen  and  paper  towards  him. 

A  little  incident  occurred  now  which  went  further  in  some 
people's  minds  to  incline  them  towards  a  belief  in  Ray's  innocence 
than  his  own  evidence  and  manner — truthful  though  they  had 
been  except  on  one  fatally  weak  point — had  done.  As  he  rose  and 
stepped  forward,  in  readiness  to  surrender  himself  into  custody, 
his  mother  rising  too,  and  a  general  stir  and  buzz  running  through 
the  crowded  room,  Gertrude  Carresford  came  quickly  up  to  him 
and  took  his  hand — then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough — slipped 
both  her  hands  through  his  arm  and  clasped  them  there,  and 
stood  up  by  his  side.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  expres- 
sive and  silently  eloquent  declaration  of  faith  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  murdered  man's  sister;  and  those  who  were 
nearest  heard  her  say,  in  a  soothing,  trustful  tone  : 

"  Dear  Ray,  don't  mind  too  much ;  this  absurd,  monstrous 
charge  can  never  stand  !  " 

Every  one  present  who  did  not  know  who  was  that  fair-haired, 
sweet-faced  lady  in  black,  knew  within  the  next  five  minutes  ;  and 
her  action  was  not  without  some  effect.  Mrs,  Percival's  belief  did 
not  count  for  much,  as,  although  Geofirey  Carresford's  sister,  she 
was  Eay's  mother ;  and  the  mother  would  naturally  be  stronger 
in  her  than  the  sister ;  but  here  was  Miss  Carresford,  the  aunt — and 
what  a  young  aunt  for  him  she  was  ! — unmistakably  testifying  her 
faith  in  Ray  Percival  too. 

Ray  bore  himself  coolly  and  firmly,  though  he  was  marble-pale ; 
and  as  he  passed  down  the  long  room  in  custody,  two  police- 
oflBcers  by  his  side,  he  had  never  held  his  head  higher  nor  walked 
with  steadier  step.  Permission  was  given  him  to  return  to  his 
rooms  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  take  leave  of  his  family.  Kate 
went  oif  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing  directly  she  heard  thcj^bad 
news  ;  the  rest  clung  round  him  and  tried  not  to  cry,  and  endeav- 
oured to  keep  up  an  air  of  sanguine  assurance  that  it  would  soon 
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be  cleared  up  and  they  would  have  him  back  with  them  again ; 
only  Hhoda,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  was 
Hnable  to  restrain  her  tears  of  indignation  and  terror,  and  Eileen, 
with  unusual  demonstration,  clung  to  him  and  kissed  him  tenderly, 
speechless  with  emotion,  for  she  had  loved  GeofiFrey  far  too  dearly 
not  to  know  who  loved  him  too,  Asenath  was  there  also,  endeavour- 
ing to  soothe  poor  Kate ;  and  Mrs.  Percival  inquired  of  her  eagerly, 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Fitzallan's  evidence  : 

"  Were  you  awake  and  looking  out  of  the  window  too  ?  Did  yow 
see  anything  of  this  mysterious  shadow  on  the  balcony  ?  If  we 
could  only  clear  up  that  point ! " 

But  Asenath  had  been  asleep,  and  seen  and  heard  nothing. 

Ray  seized  the  opportunity  of  following  her  as  she  was  taking 
Kate  to  her  room,  and  whispering  urgently,  as  he  caught  her  at 
the  door  for  one  moment,  •*  Remember  what  I  said  yesterday.  / 
have  denied  it  /  Not  a  word,  for  both  our  sakes — never  !  Then 
you  saw  nothing  ?  "  he  added,  in  a  louder  tone,  as  if  his  first  words 
had  also  referred  to  the  shadowy  figure  on  the  balcony. 

*J  Nothing.    I  did  not  even  know  my  husband  had  seen  anything." 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  pressed  the  hand  that  for  once  returned 
the  pressure  ;  the  two  hands  quivered  and  clung  together  closer 
and  closer,  as  if  they  could  never  part,  and  to  Ray  it  seemed  more 
like  tearing  his  heart  out  than  only  letting  go  of  her  hand,  not 
knowing  when  he  should  clasp  it  again. 

He  had  one  saddest  farewell  of  all  to  make  now.  His  other  dear 
ones  he  might  see  again ;  but  Geoffrey's  face  would  be  hidden 
under  the  coffin-lid  before  he  could  hope  to  be  released.  His 
mother  only  went  with  him  into  Geoffrey's  room ;  and  he  looked 
his  last  upon  the  dead  face,  which  lay  cold  and  rigid  in  that 
mysterious  and  awful  quiescence — the  face,  so  seldom  harsh  or 
stem  in  life,  which  had  never  failed  to  greet  him  with  a  genial 
smile,  now  fixed  and  frozen  in  the  relentless  calm  of  that  im- 
penetrable repose. 

Never  again  would  he  find  a  friend  like  this  dear  comrade  and 
kinsman,  whom  he  had  held  in  close  and  brotherly  love,  whose 
death  he  stood  charged  with  compassing  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
and  inhuman  of  all  "  foul  and  unnatural  murders."  The  police 
were  waiting  outside  the  door  for  him  even  while  he  took  his  last 
farewell  of  the  victim  he  was  supposed  to  have  treacherously  de- 
stroyed. 

The  tragic  loss  of  this  beloved  comrade,  the  horror  of  finding 
himself  accused  of  his  murder,  now,  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
sealed  eyes  and  stony  lips  that  could  not  bear  witness,  shook  the 
steady  self-control  and  composure  with  which  he  had  borne  himself 
before  strangers'  eyes.  A  sob  climbed  in  his  throat,  and  his  eyes 
were^im  as  he  stooyed  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  icy  forehead. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  old  fellow  ! "  he  said  in  a  choking  voice.  "  If 
you  could  only  speak  ! " 
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But  the  secret  they  might  have  told — if  indeed  beyond  the 
darkness  of  death,  the  freed  soul  saw  **  with  cleared  eyes  !  " — ^lay 
locked  within  those  rigid  lips.  The  sister  who  had  loved  him 
bent  over  him  and  kissed  him  too. 

**  Geoffrey,  dearest,"  she  whispered,  "  if  ever  you  loved  us,  send 
some  sign,  some  clue,  to  clear  our  Eay." 

She  turned  to  her  son  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  with  an  un- 
utterable passion  of  tenderness,  still  and  solemn  as  befitted  the 
presence  in  which  they  stood. 

"  My  Eay — my  own ! "  she  murmured,  "  if  there  is  a  Heaven 
from  which  he  can  look  down,  Geoffrey  will  send  some  light  on 
this  dark  mystery,  and  give  you  back  to  us  soon  ! " 


(7b  hecoiUiMud,) 


AD    MATEEM. 


The  Years  march  bIow,  with  lagging  feet. 

They  keep  in  step  with  Time ; 
So  slow,  that  we  cannot  forget 

The  gladness  of  our  prime. 

Thank  God,  then,  for  the  swift  winged  Hours, 

Which  nestle  at  our  heart. 
And  keep  us  young,  despite  ourselves. 

And  help  us  play  our  part. 

For  when  the  stately  Years  look  down. 

Telling  of  all  gone  by. 
The  little  Hours,  warm  at  our  heart, 

Can  give  them  back  the  lie  ! 

The  herfrt,  they  say,  which  shelters  us, 

So  true,  so  warm,  appears. 
That  Time  must  take  his  count  from  us. 

Instead  of  from  the  Years. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

A  PAIR  OF  FRIENDS, 

GENERAL  GRANARD  had  never  enjoyed  his  comfortable  quarters 
more  thoroughly  than  after  beating  oflf  the  last  enemy  in  Paris. 
His  strength  was  returning  slowly,  but  surely ;  and  the  slight 
weakness  which  still  lingered  in  his  limbs  made  his  remarkably  easy 
chairs  seem  absolutely  luxurious.  He  was  much  too  prudent  to 
face  the  draughts  and  dangers  of  a  visit  to  his  club  ;  but  then  the 
club  visited  him^  that  is  to  say,  all  of  his  acquaintances  who  were 
in  town  in  the  dreary  month  of  November  made  a  point  of  calling 
on  the  popular  veteran,  especially  the  ladies,  and  the  gallant 
general  was  particularly  fond  of  their  society. 

His  acquaintances  were  of  nearly  every  class,  and  included  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  men,  the  latter  as  a  species  of  outlying 
detachment  with  whom  he  kept  up  communications  through  their 
well-dressed  sympathetic  wives. 

This  branch  of  his  society  was  very  much  in  town,  even  in  the 
**out  of  season"  period:  and  the  general  delighted  in  offering 
tea,  with  the  most  delicate  bread  and  butter,  both  brow^  and 
white,  muffins  fine  and  crisp,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  cakes,  to 
his  various  visitors.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  an  afternoon  on 
which  the  general's  fair  following  did  not  rally  round  the  tea-pot, 
which  had  replaced  his  standard  of  former  days. 

Over  this  cheerful  entertainment  the  ex-Corporal  Stubbs  pre- 
sided grimly,  imparting  a  piquante  though  subdued  camp  flavour 
to  the  whole  by  his  rugged  and  soldierly  aspect. 

A  little  after  four  the  general  usually  made  his  toilette,  replacing 
his  comfortable  and  becoming  robe  de  chambre  by  a  well-fitting 
frock-coat,  and  brushing  his  fine  abundant  grey  hair  into  review 
order. 

"  I  really  think,  Stubbs,"  he  said  one  chill  and  drizzling  after- 
noon some  weeks  after  his  return,  "  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
to  dress.  I  don't  fancy  I  shall  have  any  visitors  this  miserable 
afternoon." 
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"Well,  it  do  look  bad,  sir,"  returned  Stubbs,  pausing  as  he 
marshalled  the  cups  and  saucers — being  in  the  act  of  preparing 
the  tea-table.  "  Still,  it's  always  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  enemy ; 
and  the  ladies  are  pretty  reg'lar,  sir." 

"  The  enemy  1  you  ungallant  dog  !  "  cried  the  general  laughing. 
**  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  this  weather  makes  me  lazy,  and — 
by  George  !  there's  the  bell." 

"  So  it  is,  sir,  and  uncommon  early.  Maybe  they  have  thrown 
out  skirmishers  this  time." 

He  left  the  room,  but  returned  soon,  with  something  like  a  sub- 
dued grin. 

"  It's  Miss  Sandys,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  The  devil ! "  escaped  General  Granard's  lips  in  an  undertone, 
but  he  added  resignedly,  "  show  her  in." 

The  next  moment  a  small  iSgure,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  dripping  rain  cloak  and  crowned  by  a  serviceable  brown  felt  hat, 
presented  itself. 

"My  dear  child  1  before  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  you,  you  must  remove  that  cloak.    I  dare  not  risk " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  interrupted  the  young  lady,  retreating 
in  nervous  haste.  "  It  is  too  careless  of  me,"  and  Stubbs  the  un- 
bending followed  to  assist  her. 

"  I  am  sure  Lady  de  Walden  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  gave 
you  cold,"  she  said,  returning  in  another  moment.  "  I  don't  think 
I  am  dangerous  now." 

"No  doubt,"  shaking  hands  with  her.  "Come,  draw  near 
the  fire,  and  tell  me  what  has  brought  you  to  London.  Stubbs, 
get  Miss  Sandys  a  cup  of  tea  at  once ;  she  is  white  with  cold. 
Now,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  rather  a  long  story,  general.    You  know  Mrs.  Stepney  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  that  honour,"  drily. 

"  Well,  you  know  who  I  mean  ?  The  artist  I  have  been  living 
with." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  aware  of  that  fact.     Has  she  turned  you  out  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  she  has  not ;  but  the  dreadful  man  she  hired  our 
little  studio  from  turned  us  out." 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  objectionable  tenants  ?  " 

"  We  were  excellent  tenants.  General  Granard,  but  he  wanted 
more  rent.  Then,  when  we  were  so  frightfully  upset,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Stepney's,  also  an  artist — ^a  very  clever  artist — who  had  a 
studio  and  took  pupils,  wrote  to  say  she  was  going  to  marry,  and 
offered  her  studio  at  a  lower  rent  than  we  had  paid  and  a  chance 
of  some  of  the  pupils ;  so  Mrs.  Stepney  agreed — and  we  packed  up 
directly." 

"  Ah !  hum  !  I  suppose  you  are  not  bound  for  ever  to  this  ener- 
getic— lady  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  might  dissolve  partnership  any  day,  which  would  be 
bad  for  me." 
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"7  don't  think  bo,  Lillian.  Here  is  your  tea — put  the  little 
tahle  beside  Miss  Sandys,  Stubbs ;  it  will  be  more  comfortable. 
You  know  I  am  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  my  dear  young  lady,  with 
a  soldier's  chivalrous  feeling  towards  your  charming  sex,  and 
although  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  you — in  short, 
we  have  no  claims  on  each  other — I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  some  quiet,  respectable  family — the 
natural  abode  for  a  delicate  girl — instead  of  knowing  you  are 
buffeting  about  in  the  vulgar  struggle  for  existence." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  nice  and  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  returned 
Lilly  softly  and  with  a  certain  shy  hesitancy ;  **  but,  you  see,  if  I 
did  not  struggle  I  couldn't  exist ;  and  I  am  afraid  no  very  respect- 
able family  would  take  me  for  fifty  pounds  a  year — and  that  would 
only  leave  me  twenty-five  for  everything." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  details,"  said  the  general  loftily. 
"  Still,  you  might  make  yourself  useful  with  children  or  household 
matters,  and  so  eke  out " 

"  I  hate  children,"  said  Lilly  more  gently  than  before. 

"  A  very  unwomanly  sentiment." 

**  Yes ;  I  know  it  is."  She  filled  herself  another  cup  as  she 
spoke.  "Now,  with  Mrs.  Stepney,  we  share  exactly  what  our 
food  costs,  and  I  pay  for  my  bedroom.  Then  I  can  do  nothing  but 
draw  or  paint.  They  never  could  teach  me  anything  at  school — 
not  even  to  spell — and  I  don't  care  to  read.  What  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  do  what  you  are  not  intended  to  do  ?  and  to  learn  a  lot 
of  things  that  you  don't  care  about  and  can  do  you  no  good?  I 
don't  care  for  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Danes,  and  those 
tiresome  Eomans — it's  nothing  to  me  their  fightings  and  nmrder- 
ings ;  but  I  can  stand  at  my  easel  for  eight  hours,  and  though  my 
legs  ache,  my  heart  is  never  weary.  Then  I  get  some  money  by 
sketching  fashions.  I  sold  two  flower  studies  for  three  pounds 
each,  besides  a  bit  of  the  forest  at  Fontainebleau  for  two  ten.  I 
shall  get  on  by  degrees.  Mrs.  Stepney  is  kind  and  I  can  help 
her  too.  We  quarrel  now  and  then,  but  we  are  true  chums  for  all 
that,  and  people  don't  generally  care  about  me." 

"  Well,  Lillian,  you  must  go  your  own  way ;  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  your  conduct." 

"  Of  course  not,  and  I  was  not  sure  whether  I  should  trouble 
you  with  a  visit ;  but  you  have  been  good  to  me,  too,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  you,  and  hear  about  Lady  de  Walden. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  she  would  sit  to  me.  I  love  to  look  at  her.  I 
think  I  could  paint  her." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  had  a  good  husband,  Lillian." 

"  Well,  yes,"  thoughtfully,  "  so  do  I ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  dread- 
fully afraid  I  should  get  tired  of  him  and  want  another." 

"  I  fear,  Lillian,  you  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Bohemian  and 
rather  disreputable  set  you  have  been  amongst." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  reflectively ;  putting  aside  her  tea  cup  and  turn- 
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ing  to  the  fire  she  clasped  her  hands  together  round  her  knees 
and  sat  staring  at  it ;  "  they  are  all  quite  diflferent  from  you,  you 
look  so  nice  and  clean,  and  brushed  and  set  up  and  buckled  in. 
I  should  like  to  paint  you  too,"  and  she  looked  earnestly  at  him 
with  her  soft,  dark  brown  expressive  eyes,  in  which  a  gleam  of 
merriment  lurked.  "  But  I  should  not  care  to  live  with  a  lot  of 
people  like  you ;  your  kind  seem  so  neat,  as  if  enamelled  on  gold. 
Now  I  love  the  rough  surface  of  solid  paint.  I  don't  wonder  you 
don't  like  me." 

**  That  is  putting  it  too  strongly.  I  am  always  interested  in  my 
old  comrade's  daughter,  my  own  god-child." 

"  Thank  you.     I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  much." 

**  I  am  sure  you  never  have.  And  now  I  must  apologize  for 
receiving  you  in  this  deshabille." 

**  You  are  beautiful,"  observed  Lilly,  scrutinizing  him  frankly. 
**  This  garment  is  ever  so  much  better  than  a  coat." 

"Nevertheless,  I  must  put  one  on,"  returned  the  general 
laughing  and  flattered,  "if  you  will  excuse  me — for  I  expect 
visitors." 

**  Then  I  shall  go." 

*•  Pray  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  politely. 

**  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  can't  beaar  to  be  shabby." 

""Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  We  have  lodgings  in  Pinkerton  Place,  Brompton  Road,  but 
they  are  uncomfortable  and  too  far  from  the  studio,  so  we  must 
find  others ;  but  here  is  the  address  for  the  present " — she  laid  an 
envelope  on  the  table.  "  The  studio  is  not  far  fi;om  this ;  it's  in 
a  sort  of  stable  lane,  but  it  has  a  good  light." 

The  general  groaned. 

"  Is  Lady  de  Walden  at  home,  and  is  there  any  chance  of  her 
coming  to  town  ?  " 

"  She  is  at  Beaumont  Royal,  but  will  not  come  up  before  Christ- 
mas." 

"  That  seems  a  long  way  oflF.     I  shall  write  to  her." 

"  She  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  pleased." 

"  Now  I  really  must  go." 

"Good-bye,  then." 

"  Perhaps  when  we  are  settled  you  will  come  and  see  our  studio," 
returned  Lill. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy ;  and  here,  Lillian  " — feeling  in  his  pocket 
he  handed  her  some  coin  of  the  realm — "  accept  this  trifle  from  me 
— just  for  cab  hire, you  know,"  trying  to  put  a  half-sovereign  in  her 
hand. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  drawing  back,  her  pale  cheek  flushing ; 
**but  indeed  I  do  not  want  it.  I  would  rather  not,  thank  you.  No, 
General  Granard  ;  I  will  not." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  as  you  like.  I  admire  an  independent  spirit — 
but  from  an  old  friend ! " 
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*'  No  matter !  I  think  I  shall  make  enough  for  all  I  want,  though 
it  IB  in  an  unwomanly  fashion." 

"  The  door,  Stubbs.  Well,  if  you  will  go,  good-bye  ;  my  best 
wishes."  The  general  bowed  elegantly  and  turned  into  his  own 
room  to  avoid  the  draught. 

Wrapped  once  more  in  her  rain  cloak  Lilly  hoisted  her  umbrella, 
facing  the  thick  drizzle  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind  as  she  waited  in 
the  high  road  for  an  omnibus  (it  was  too  far  to  walk  in  such 
weather  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  roads  at  Knightsbridge) ;  a 
gentleman  rushing  past  in  heedless  haste  knocked  her  umbrella 
out  of  her  hand  and  it  fell  in  the  mud.  He  stopped,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  distress  on  a  plain,  honest,  intelligent  face  and  in  his 
fine  dark  blue  eyes. 

'*  I  am  awfully  sorry  and  ashamed  of  myself  for  being  so  heed- 
less.    I  hope  I  didn't  twist  your  wrist  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  goodness.  You  have  done  enough ;  just  look  at 
my  umbrella !  *' 

"  Yes,  it's  in  an  awful  state.    Pray  take  mine  instead." 

**  No,  no,"  laughing ;  "  that  would  be  a  bad  exchange.  There 
are  two  holes  in  mine." 

"  Never  mind  ;  do  take  it." 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  The  mud  will  come  oflf  when  it's  dry,  and 
I  shall  take  the  first  omnibus." 

"  Let  me  wait  and  put  you  into  it." 

"  I  thought  you  weie  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  in  a  hurry  again." 

"  Still,  you  need  not  wait ;  I  am  accustomed  to  do  everything 
for  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  seem  fit  to  fight  for  yourself,"  looking 
down  on  her  good-naturedly  from  his  six  feet  of  stature. 

"There,  there  is  the  Piccadilly  omnibus." 

The  stranger  hailed  it  and  handed  her  in  with  simple  kindness 
that  eliminated  all  effrontery  from  his  perhaps  familiar  manner. 

When,  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Stepney  returned  from  a 
fatiguing  tramp,  in  search  of  apartments  and  to  interview  some 
possible  pupils  to  whom  her  friend,  the  bride  elect,  had  given  her 
introductions,  she  found  Lilly  Sandys  still  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  in  her  dump  cloak  and  hat,  her  umbrella  dropped  on  the 
floor  beside  her,  and  the  grate  overflowing  with  dust  and  ashes, 
but  no  fire. 

"  Why,  you  foolish,  tiresome  child  !  what  are  you  sitting  there 
for  in  your  wet  things  ?  do  you  want  to  bring  on  a  fresh  attack  of 
neuralgia  ?     Get  up  this  moment  and  take  them  off." 

**  I  am  too  tired  ;  and  I  don't  care." 

IVIrs.  Stepney,  who  was  a  tall  bony  woman,  made  a  dart  at  her 
small  chum  and,  seizing  her  arm,  almost  lifted  her  from  her  seat. 
"  Come  now,  Lilly,  no  nonsense  ;  off  with  them." 

**  You  are  an  awful  woman  ! "  returned  Lilly  smiling  as  she  slowly 
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obeyed,  "  But  everything  was  so  miserable  when  I  came  in  I 
could  only  sit  down.  These  London  lodgings ;  the  wretched  mean 
little  houses,  and  the  poor  dirty  servant  who  never  has  anything 
on,  except  what  looks  like  the  cast-oflF  rags  of  a  fine  lady.  Oh,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  live  here.  Poverty  is  so  much  more  picturesque 
in  Paris ;  and  one's  own  room  or  two  rooms  are  really  a  home. 
Here  the  landlady,  with  her  curiosity  and  her  horrid  attentions, 
makes  you  feel  she  can  turn  you  out  in  a  moment.  Then  the 
roof  is  so  low  and  the  grate  so  dirty.  How  much  nicer  a  clean 
stove  is," 

**  Nonsense,  Lilly ;  a  bright  fire  is  worth  a  dozen  stoves.  When 
we  get  into  better  rooms  you  will  think  diflFerently,  Gro ;  get  your 
things  oflF,     Good  heavens !  what  a  state  your  umbrella  is  in," 

•*  Yes,  but  I  don't  mind.     He  had  such  beautiful  eyes." 

"  Wlto  had  beautiful  eyes  ?  " 

"  The  man  that  did  it." 

"Did  what?" 

**  Knocked  my  umbrella  into  the  mud." 

«  Was  he  blind,  then  ?  " 

"  No  ;  in  a  hurry." 

"  You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  if  you  don't  hurry  up  and 
get  oflF  your  boots." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  now ;  I  have  sat  in  them  so  long,"  and 
Lilly  walked  away  very  deliberately. 

Airs.  Stepney  then  laid  aside  her  wraps  rapidly  but  methodi- 
cally and  rang  for  the  servant,  with  whose  help,  or  rather  in  spite 
of  her  help,  she  soon  had  the  grate  cleared  and  the  fire  burning 
cheerfully ;  then  she  retired  to  put  herself  in  order. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  a  woman  whose  age  it  was  diflScult  to  fix. 
Her  tall,  slim  figure  and  elastic  step  suggested  youth ;  so  did  her 
keen  bright  steel-grey  eyes,  her  abundant  hair ;  but  her  features, 
though  tolerably  regular,  were  hard  and  set ;  wrinkles  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  well  developed  ;  and  her  hair 
was  iron  grey  in  colour,  wiry  in  texture  and  crisply  waved.  Though 
an  artist  of  no  mean  order  she  was  careful  and  neat,  and  in  no  way 
communicative  or  genial.  No  one  knew  much  about  her,  save 
that  she  came  from  Australia,  years  before,  when  quite  yoimg, 
and  studied  art  both  in  Paris  and  in  Italy,  that  she  was  a  childless 
widow  and  had  turned  to  art  again  for  occupation,  some  thought 
support. 

She  and  Lilly  had  met  in  a  pension  de  dames  where  that 
young  girl  had  been  placed,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  a  good 
deal  owing  to  Lady  de  Walden's  backing  up.  Dissimilar  in  every 
respect,  the  oddly  assorted  couple,  who  worked  in  the  same  studio, 
where  Mrs.  Stepney  was  a  sort  of  assistant,  became  fast  friends, 
and  when  the  latter  set  up  in  an  apartment  of  her  own,  about  three 
months  after  Lilly  went  to  Paris,  the  young  orphan  gladly  agreed 
to  become  her  pevMOUTudre.    Then  Mrs.  Stepney  started  a  studio. 
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wherein,  for  the  last  six  months  of  her  stay  in  the  Gallic  capital, 
Lilly  also  worked. 

Of  near  relatives,  or  indeed  distant  ones  either,  Lilly  had  very 
few — a  sister  of  her  father,  an  uncle  of  her  mother,  both  provin- 
cial Philistines — who  were  careful  not  to  interfere,  lest  meddling 
should  entail  contribution,  so  the  girl  was  left  very  much  to  her 
own  devices. 

The  servant  was  laying  the  cloth  when  Lilly  came  down  stairs, 
looking  considerably  refreshed  by  her  hasty  toilette,  though  some 
half-dried  mud  still  adhered  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  She  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window  rather  disconsolately. 

"  Dinner  is  quite  ready,  Lil,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  Lilly  turned 
and,  walking  straight  to  the  table,  scrutinized  the  dinner.  It  was 
very  simple,  a  small  piece  of  cold  roast  beef  and  a  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes. 

"  I  don't  like  oold  beef,  and  the  potatoes  are  not  even  browned,'^ 
said  Lil  plaintively. 

**  Never  mind,  child.  Have  some  bread  and  butter.  When  we 
are  regularly  settled  I  will  teach  the  servant  how  to  cook.'* 

Lilly  shook  her  head  and  took  her  place. 

**  What  have  you  done  to-day,  Lilly  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney  when 
the  cloth  had  been  rolled  up  in  a  wisp  and  removed,  as  she  rose  to 
take  a  seed  cake  from  the  inevitable  chiffonier  and  set  it  before 
her  discontented  chum. 

**Not  much.  I  went  to  see  my  godfather.  General  Granard. 
He  was  gracious  enough,  but  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  think, 
for  he  expected  some  fine  ladies  to  tea,  and  of  course  /  was  not 
fit  to  be  seen. 

*•  Well,  you  generally  are  untidy." 

**  How  can  I  help  it  ?  He  doesn't  like  me  to  be  an  artist.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  more  decent  and  becoming  if  I  were  a  nursery 
governess  in  a  respectable  family.  Fancy  how  much  they  would 
learn  from  Txie." 

**  You  are  certainly  more  fitted  for  the  line  you  have  adopted." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  then  Lilly  said,  more  to  herself  than 
to  her  companion,  "  She  will  not  come  up  till  after  Christmas." 

"Who  will  not?" 

**  Lady  de  Walden.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  her.  Perhaps  she 
will  let  me  paint  her  portrait." 

"  That  would  not  be  a  bad  idea.  We  must  both  try  to  get  into 
the  Academy  this  year,  though  I  don't  suppose  we  have  much 
chance.  But  we  can  have  a  show  day,  the  great  lever  to  get  hold 
of  is  notoriety .*•  •  j 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  do  any  good  work,"  said  Lilly 
sadly.  "  When  I  have  not  been  painting  for  a  week  I  always  grow 
desponding  and  miserable ;  then  I  am  such  an  ugly  little  thing 
nobody  cares  for  me  but  you,  and  why  you  care  for  me  I  can't 
think." 
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**  It  18  rather  curious,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  with  a  smile,  a  more 
caressing  smile  than  her  strong  grave  face,  at  first  sight,  seemed 
capable  of  bestowing.  "  When  you  have  these  fits,  Lill,  you  are 
miserable  about  everything ;  you  ought  to  take  some  iron." 

Lilly  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Did  you  see  any  of  the  people 
you  went  to  look  for  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  two  of  the  possible  pupils  were  at  home.  One  will  come, 
I  think,  three  times  a  week ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  other.  They  are 
mere  Philistines,  but  they  can  pay." 

"  I  shall  never  teach,"  decidedly. 

"  Needs  must  when  necessity  holds  the  whip.  You  must  make 
money  or  you  will  starve,  and  if  you  are  driven  to  live  in  other 
people's  houses  in  a  semi-genteel  dependent  way  you'll  die,  Lill." 

"  I  hope  I  should.  I  often  think  life  isn't  worth  the  trouble  it 
costs." 

"  We'll  not  discuss  that  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Stepney  grimly. 
**  You  have  an  uncommonly  bad  fit  on,  I  see.  You  must  go  down 
to  the  studio  to-morrow  morning  and  put  your  things  in  order. 
My  friend  Miss  Paton  will  be  there.  She  has  a  picture  to  finish 
before  she  clears  out,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  regret  laying  down 
her  mahlstick  to  take  up  what  is  often  a  broken  reed — I  mean  a 
husband.  Why  women  can't  make  a  religion  of  art,  renouncing 
the  world,  its  worries,  and  weddings,  as  nuns  do  for  their  faith,  I 
don't  understand." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Still,  I  think  I  should  like  to  marry 
— if — only  one  could  change  about." 

"  You  are  a  little  heathen !  But  do  you  know  I  think  I  saw 
rooms  that  might  suit  us.  They  are  quite  near  the  studio,  and 
better  and  cheaper  than  these." 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  you  not  take  them  ?  " 

**  Because  the  owner  was  not  sure  she  could  let  them  just  yet, 
some  relation  may  want  them,  she  said,  but  she  promised  to  let 
me  know." 

"Whatare  they  like?" 

"  Well,  the  outside  is  rather  tumble  down — it  is  a  villa,  that  is, 
it  stands  far  enough  back  from  the  road  to  permit  of  one's  getting 
well  wet  before  one  can  reach  a  cab.  But  there  is  a  good-sized 
sitting-room  with  two  windows  and  a  balcony,  a  small  bedroom 
behind,  and  a  larger  one  upstairs.  The  woman  of  the  house  is  a 
good-humoured,  untidy-looking  person." 

"Then  everything  would  be  uncomfortable,  but  it  doesn't 
matter." 

"  I  think  it  does ;  if  we  go  there  /  shall  manage  the  landlady. 
Now,  Lill,  do  get  the  hearth-brush  and  sweep  up  the  crumbs ; 
turn  back  the  end  of  the  rug.  No  one  will  think  of  looking  for 
them  there ;  and  then  help  me  to  tidy  the  place  a  little  ;  I  rather 
think  Phil  Lester,  the  man  who  did  that  picture  of  *  Ruth  among 
the  Corn,'  will  call.     I  knew  him  in  Paris  ages  ago.     He  has  made 
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a  name  for  himself  since  then ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  there 
is  more  character  in  his  corn  than  in  his  Ruth ! "  Lilly  rose  lazily 
and  assisted  her  friend  to  put  the  room  in  order.  "  I  have  a  letter 
to  write,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney ;  "  and  do  you  care  to  look  at  the 
World  before  I  send  it  away  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  trim  my  hat." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.   HEPTON. 

The  ardent  desire  of  Claire  de  Walden  was  accomplished ;  she  was 
once  more  settled  in  her  beloved  home,  with  her  husband  and  her 

SOD. 

Yet  all  was  different,  outwardly  nothing  seemed  changed ; 
Lord  de  Walden  hunted  and  shot,  and  sometimes  stayed  to 
luncheon 'at  the  Grange;  occasionally  he  rode  with  his  wife,  but 
when  he  did,  he  found  fault  with  her  seat,  her  hand,  her  want  of 
nerve  and  many  other  more  trifling  deficiencies.  •'  In  short,"  he 
summed  up  one  fine,  crisp  afternoon  as  they  were  riding  towards 
home,  "  you  did  not  begin  young  enough,  and  nothing  will  make 
you  a  good  horsewoman." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Guy,"  she  returned  quickly 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice ;  "  so  as  my  shortcomings  evi- 
dently annoy  you,  and  I  should  never  have  attempted  to  ride  for 
my  own  individual  pleasure,  I  shall  give  it  up  and  be  content  with 
my  humbler  pony  carriage." 

**  Why,  Claire !  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  touchy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  stay  in  Paris  has  upset  you.  You  are  not  a  bit  like 
the  same  woman." 

Lady  de  Walden  resolutely  kept  back  the  words  that  sprang  to 
her  lips,  she  felt  that  her  husband  was  in  no  mood  to  bear  recrim- 
ination. When  she  had  conquered  the  gust  of  anger  and  fear 
which  swept  over  her,  fear  lest  some  cloud  had  come  between 
Guy's  heart  and  hers,  she  said  quietly,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  was  a  little 
vexed!  Still,  apart  from  my  touchiness,  why  need  I  worry  you 
with  my  company  if  I  do  not  ride  well  ?  I  will  give  you  a  lift  in 
my  phaeton  sometimes,  and  that  will  make  things  equal,  so  do  not 
trouble  about  me." 

**  Oh,  nonsense !  things  put  one  out  sometimes  which  one 
does'nt  mind  at  another.  But  if  there's  anything  I  especially  ad- 
mire, it's  a  woman  who  can  ride  well  and  boldly.  There's  some- 
thing awfully  taking  in  witching  horsewomanship." 

"  Let  me  take  riding  lessons  with  Stephen  Ferrars.  He  is  very 
patient,  and  rides  splendidly  himself,  then  I  shall  surprise  you 
some  day." 

Lord  de  Walden  turned  and  looked  into  the  steadfast  eyes  of 
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his  wife,  then  a  smile  sparkled  in  his  own.  "No,  my  dear,  I  don't 
fancy  appointing  him  your  riding  master — besides — he  much  pre- 
fers riding  with  Mrs.  Eepton.  I  met  them  tete-a-tete  without  even 
a  groom,  at  the  far  side  of  Lea  Woods  yesterday  towards  dusk.  I 
daresay  Stephen  fancies  he  is  making  a  deep  impression  there ; 
he  is  a  conceited  fellow  in  spite  of  his  grave  airs." 

"  I  cannot  believe  that,  Guy.  He  is  too  earnest  and  real  for 
conceit.  I  have  often  wondered  what  it  is  that  makes  him  so 
silent  and  cynical.  He  has  everything  a  man  can  possibly  want, 
except  a  sweet,  sympathetic  wife." 

"  Hum  !  Are  you  ready  to  supply  the  need  with  your  friend, 
Mrs.  Eepton  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  only  Stephen's  own  choice  could  supply  that,  be- 
sides, I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Eepton  likes  him." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Eeally  Claire  your  insight  is  remarkable,  yet  I 
cannot  agree  with  you.  Perhaps  you  think  the  rfis-like  is 
reciprocal  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  Stephen,  who  knew  her  in  her  husband's  lifetime, 
is  very  sorry  for  her.     He  says  she  had  an  awful  life." 

"  Ha  !  pity  is  akin  to  love,  they  say.  Do  keep  your  horse  alive, 
Claire,  you  don't  care  how  he  drawls  along,"  and  Lord  de  Walden 
laid  a  strong  hand  on  his  wife's  rein,  startling  her  horse  into  a 
sudden  sideway  curvet,  which  shook  her  in  her  seat.  "  There !  by 
Jove  !  you  were  nearly  off,  I  wish  you  could  sit  closer."  This 
occurred  close  to  the  park  gates,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  was 
accomplished  in  silence. 

Lord  de  Walden  lifted  Claire  from  her  saddle,  and  followed  her 
into  the  house.  On  a  table  in  the  hall  lay  several  notes  and  letters 
for  both,  and  Claire  began  to  look  at  hers. 

"  Such  good  accounts  from  my  father,"  she  said  presently,  **  and 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Eepton ;  she  asks  if  I  shall  be  at  home  on  Wed- 
nesday as  she  wants  to  call  and  bid  me  good-bye — she  is  going 
to  London." 

"  Oh !     Suppose  she  is  getting  sick  of  the  Grange." 

"  I  thought  she  was  going  to  make  it  her  head  quarters," 
returned  Lady  de  Walden.  "  I  must  take  off  my  habit  before  I 
write  to  her,"  and  she  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  followed  by  her 
husband. 

At  the  door  of  her  dressing-room  he  called  her  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Claire ! "  She  turned  quickly;  he  held  out  his  arms,  *'  I  believe  I 
have  been  an  ill-tempered  brute !     Let  us  kiss  and  be  friends." 

"  Dear  Guy,"  she  murmured,  pressing  close  against  him  and 
gladly  returning  his  kiss.  "  You  were  not  so  nice  as  usual !  We 
are  both  very  human,  we  may  hurt  each  now  and  then ;  but  oh ! 
let  us  always  be  ready  to  forgive." 

"  You  are  too  much  of  an  angel  for  me,  I  am  afraid,"  returned 
de  Walden,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  and  Claire — his  voice  echoing 
in  her  ears — went  to  her  room  where  her  maid  awaited  her. 
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"  Give  me  a  dressing  gown,"  she  said,  when  her  toilette  was 
nearly  finished  ;  "  I  will  sit  here  and  read ;  come  to  me  in  an  hour." 

Left  to  herself,  she  took  the  first  volume  which  came  to  her 
hand,  and  nestled  into  an  armchair,  she  opened  her  book  and  laid 
it  in  her  lap,  not  making  even  a  pretence  to  read.  She  was  pro- 
foundly disturbed,  alarmed,  unspeakably  pained. 

"  He  is  utterly,  completely  altered,"  she  said,  communing  with 
her  aching  heart.  "  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was  to  him,  and  he 
is  dearer — no,  dearer  he  could  not  be — but  as  dear  as  ever  to  me ! 
Now,  when  with  me,  his  thoughts  are  faraway — he  does  not  want 
me  always — and  his  kisses  !  Language  has  no  words  to  describe 
the  subtle  change  of  his  kisses,  they  are  but  the  ghosts  of  the 
pant.  What  have  I  done  ?  Where  have  I  erred  ?  Not  in  staying 
with  my  father  ?  It  was  my  duty,  that  did  not  anger  him.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  live  without  his  love,  his  true,  complete 
companionship ;  can  the  cruel  winter  of  indifference  be  creeping 
over  the  lovely  summer  of  our  affection  ?  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  will 
Tiot  bear  it.  I  do  not  deserve  it !  Oh,  heaven !  it  is  no  question 
of  desert.  But  I  will  not  let  him  go ;  I  will  hold  him — I  will  win 
him  back.  What  can  I  do  ?  Has  he  wearied  of  me  ?  Then  I 
must  not  drive  him  further  away  by  complaints,  or  bitter  words  or 
melancholy  looks.  I  will  be  strong  and  patient,  and  seem  to  see 
no  change;  it  may  be  some  mere  variation  of  mood.  Men  will 
not  always  remain  lovers,  but  Guy  loves  none  other.  I  am — I 
always  will  be — first  of  wOmen  to  Aim,  even  though  I  cease  to  be  all 
essential.  Time  may  bring  further  changes.  Let  him  always 
find  me  the  same,  loving,  ready  to  bear  any  grief  for  him — strong, 
true.  He  miist  love  me,  or  is  he  irresponsible?  Can  he  not 
govern  his  heart  ?  Is  it  not  amenable  to  the  power  of  the  will  ? 
And  in  what  does  *  will '  consist  ?  If  devotion  and  wifely  duty  can- 
not command  my  husband's  love,  cannot  keep  his  affection,  am  I 
to  hang  trembling  on  the  balance  of  his  fickle  fancy  ?  Dear  as 
he  is,  there  is  something  slavish  and  degrading  in  the  idea. 
Ah !  What  is  the  use  of  reasoning  ?  Degrading  or  not,  I  do  hang 
upon  the  fluctuations  of  his  fancy !  The  tones  of  his  voice  chill  my 
heart  or  fill  it  with  a  living  glow.  Does  he  perceive  this ;  and 
does  it  weary  him  ?  What  is  wisest  and  best  to  do  ?  I  cannot  tell. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  ask  if  I  have  vexed  him ;  pleasantly,  frankly, 
without  whining  or  anger.  Between  us  there  ou^ht  to  be,  there 
used  to  be,  unbounded  confidence.    I  will.    IC  is  only  right  to  give 

him  an  opportunity  to  find  fault,  to  explain,  to There,  I  will 

not  think  any  more ;  I  only  weaken  myself.  But  reading  is  out 
of  the  question." 

She  closed  her  book  and  put  it  in  its  place ;  then  she  sat  down 
at  her  writing  table  and  wrote,  first  to  JNIrs.  Eepton,  then  at  some 
length  to  her  father. 

"Poor  Eva,"  she  thought,  as  she  addressed  her  note  to  the 
former.     "  Hers  has  been  a  hard  life.      Even  at  school  she  had  no 
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treats,  and  how  revolting  it  must  have  been  to  live  with  a  husband 
such  as  hers !  I  have  felt  a  little  hard  towards  her !  I  wonder  if 
Stephen  Ferrars  really  cares  for  her  ?  She  is  very  handsome,  and 
can  be  very  sweet,  but  would  she  be  a  good  wife  for  him  ?  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  sure ! — nor  that  he  would  be  always  a  kind  hus- 
band ! " 

Before  she  had  quite  finished  her  writing,  her  maid  knocked  at 
ohe  door. 

"  Do  you  know  if  Lord  de  Walden  is  in  the  house  ?  " 
"  He  is  not,  my  lady.     I  saw  him  walking  across  the  grounds 
towards  the  home  farm." 

"Then  I  will  not  dress  till  dinner-time.  I  shall  go  to  the 
nursery.  Tell  me,  Milward,  do  you  think  I  could  wear  my  grey 
silk  with  the  black  lace  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,  my  lady.  I  think  you  have  grown  thinner. 
But  if  you  would  not  mind  trying  it  on,  I  could  soon  make  any 
little  alteration.  It  would  be  nice  to  see  you  in  colours  again,  mv 
lady." 

Claire  sighed. 

"  I  believe  I  have  worn  black  too  long,"  she  said. 
"  Quite  a  year  and  a  half,  my  lady — and  if  you'll  excuse  my 
saying  it — yoxi  are  looking  too  pale  and  thin  for  all  black  to  be 
becoming,  my  lady." 

"  I  think  I  shall  write  to  Madame  Valerie  for  some  new  dresses. 
There  will  be  a  ball  in  Blanchester  some  time  soon  after  Christ- 
mas.    I  must  have  something  pretty  and  new  for  it." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  time  your  ladyship  had  some  new  things,"  re- 
turned the  lady's  maid  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  Would  you  mind 
trying  the  grey  dress  ?  I  am  sure  it  won't  want  much-  doing  to," 
she  added  eagerly. 

Rather  to  her  surprise.  Lady  de  Walden  assented,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  slight  alteration  would  make  the  dress  wearable. 

"  Valerie  certainly  has  taste,"  remarked  Lady  de  Walden,  con- 
templating herself  in  the  long  glass. 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,  that  dress  always  became  you,  and  I  will  put 
it  all  right  before  dinner." 

Lady  de  Walden  resumed  her  dressing  gown,  and  made  her  way 
to  her  boy's  apartments,  which  were  not  far  oflf.  There  she  found 
the  young  gentleman  in  a  towering  rage,  and  trying  with  all  his 
might  to  knock  down  the  under  nurse,  who  was  alone  with  him  for 
the  moment. 

''  Why,  Gerald  !     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  go  out  to  ftither.  I  saw  him  go  across  down  there, ' 
pointing  through  the  window,  "  and  she  stopped  me.  I  vnU  beat 
her  and  kill  her — she  is  a  nasty,  cross,  wicked  thing,"  and  the  irate 
young  gentleman  tried  to  fly  at  her  again. 

**  No,  Gerald,  you  shall  not !  Mary  is  always  kind  and  good  to 
you.     Come  here,  let  me  know  what  it  is  all  about." 
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"  Well,  my  lady,"  said  the  girl,  who  looked  quite  distressed, 
*'  you  see,  nurse  said  the  young  master  was  not  to  go  out,  when 
he  saw  my  lord  go  past,  for  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  vexed  at 
that.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Burrows  went  down  to  speak  to  the  laundry- 
maid,  Master  Gerald  ran  to  get  his  hat,  and  it  was  because  I  pre- 
vented him  he  was  so  angry." 

"  I  wanted  to  go  with  father,"  sobbed  the  young  man. 

"  Dear  child !  do  you  not  know  we  never  refuse  you  what  is  good 
and  right.  See,  it  is  nearly  dark  already,  and  so  cold  !  and  is  it 
like  a  gentleman  to  strike  a  girl  who  is  always  nice  and  kind  to 
you?" 

"  She  is  not  nice — she  is  nasty  and  disagreeable." 

"  Come  away  with  mother,  and  try  to  be.  good  ;  when  you  see 
you  ha^e  been  naughty  and  unkind,  Mary  will  kiss  you,  and  make 
friends." 

"  I  don't  want  to  kiss  her — but  I  will  go  with  you,  mother." 

Lady  de  Walden  had  generally  a  soothing  effect  on  her  son,  who 
had  a  fiery  temper,  and  was,  in  spite  of  her  best  efforts,  somewhat 
spoiled.  Lord  de  Walden  was  immensely  proud  of  his  boy,  who, 
though  handsomer  than  his  father,  was  extremely  like  him—  every 
whim  of  the  son  and  heir  would  have  been  gratified  but  for  Claire's 
influence  and  remonstrance. 

Alone  with  his  mother  in  her  dressing-room,  Gerald  soon  grew 
calm  and  deeply  interested  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  bad 
boy,  invented  by  his  mother  for  his  special  benefit,  and  when, 
before  dressing  for  dinner,  Lady  de  Walden  took  him  back  to  the 
nursery,  she  paused  at  the  door  and  asked,  "  What  are  you  going 
to  say  to  Mary  ?  "  he  answered : 

"  I'll  give  her  a  kiss — but  she  was  nasty  !  " 

**  And  you  were  naughty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  not  very,  though  ! "  he  ran"  to  the  much-enduring 
Mary,  who  gratefully  received  a  hearty  hug. 

**  He  i«  a  forgiving  dear,"  said  the  head  nurse  complacently. 

"  And  not  at  all  repentant,"  added  his  mother,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Claire  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  her 
toilette ;  for  a  wonder  she  was  a  little  difficult  to  please  about  the 
dressing  of  her  hair,  but  at  length  it  was  accomplished  to  her 
satisfaction — an  aureole  of  golden  fringe  crowned  her  brow,  while 
the  mass  of  her  splendid  hair  was  coiled  on  the  top  of  her  small 
head.  The  interest,  even  anxiety,  of  dressing  had  given  her  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour,  and  the  grace  of  her  delicate  costume  with  its  falls 
of  filmy  black  lace,  went  well  with  the  refinement  of  her  bearing. 

Lord  de  Walden  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  apparently  lost 
in  thought,  when  his  wife  entered.  They  were  to  dine  tete-a-tete^ 
which  was  not  often  the  case. 

Lady  de  Walden  came  and  stood  beside  him,  but  he  did  not  pay 
any  attention.  She  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm.  *^  What  are 
you  thinking  of,  Guy  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  a  hundred  and  one  things,"  not  noticing  her  hand.  "  By- 
the-bye,  I  hope  you  answered  that  note  ?  " 

"  What  note  ?  "  withdrawing  her  hand  to  open  her  fan. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Repton's,  of  course." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  sent  my  answer  over  to  the  Grange  before  six 
o'clock.  I  wonder,  if  Mrs.  Repton  is  going  to  leave  the  Thorpes, 
why  she  refused  that  appointment  Willie  offered  her  ?  " 

"  What  appointment  ?  "    .    - 

Lady  de  Walden  began  to  explain,  but  the  announcement  of 
dinner  interrupted  her,  and  Lord  de  Walden  offered  her  his  arm. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  meal  the  master  of  the  house  was  pre- 
occupied and  silent.  Then  he  seemed  to  pull  himself  together, 
and  spoke  of  some  colts  he  had  been  inspecting  in  the  paddocks 
adjoining  the  home  farm,  of  some  Berkshire  pigs  the  steward  had 
bought,  and  a  new-fashioned  grass-cutter.  To  all  of  which  Claire 
"  did  seriously  incline,"  though  her  foolish  heart  sank  lower  and 
lower  as  the  minutes  passed,  and  he  did  not  •  seem  to  see  that  her 
dress  was  in  any  way  different  from  usual — indeed,  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  see  herself.  Yet  she  talked  well  and  brightly,  even 
while  she  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their  being  alone 
together  to  put  the  questions  he  had  resolved  to  ask. 

*. "  You  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Repton  would  have  undertaken  the 
post  of  schoolmistress  to  a  set  of  charity  children  ? "  said  de 
Walden  suddenly,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Did  Willie  tell  you  about  it  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  surprised. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  of  course !  " 

"  It  would  have  been  unpleasant,  I  daresay.  Still,  it  is  not  nice 
to  be  dependent  on  the  best  and  nearest  of  relations,  so  perhaps " 

*'  I  protest  you  women  have  no  feeling  whatever  for  each  other," 
interrupted  de  Walden.  "  Just  imagine  such  a  creature  as — as  Mrs. 
Repton,  full  of  life,  made  for  warmth  and  pleasure,  shut  up  in  a 
wild,  remote  country,  with  the  cares  of  such  an  establishment  on 
her  shoulders !     Why,  it  would  kill  her  in  a  year ! " 

"  It  would  be  very  trying." 

«  Trying,  I  believe  you ;  that  brother  of  yours  is  a  regular  fanatic 
to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room,  I  have  not  looked  at  the  papers 
to-day,"  said  Claire,  wondering  at  his  vehemence,  which  seemed  to 
her  uncalled  for. 

"  I  will  join  you  directly,"  returned  de  Walden.  But  he  did 
not  join  her  for  half  an  hour.  When  he  did,  she  was  almost 
hidden  behind  the  huge  sheet  of  the  Times,  which  she  laid  down 
at  her  husband's  approach,  and  took  some  fancy  work  from  an 
ornamental  basket. 

Lord  de  Walden  threw  himself  on  an  ottoman  near,  looking 
greatly  bored. 

*'  Where's  the  boy  ?  "  he  asked.  "  May  he  not  come  down  after 
dinner  ?    I  never  see  him." 
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"  It  is  too  late  for  such  a  little  fellow  to  be  up,  Guy ;  but  he 
can  always  come  to  us  before  dinner,  and  if  you  are  in  earlier  you 
can  have  a  game  of  play  with  him," 

De  Walden  made  no  reply ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
paper  she  had  laid  down.  Lady  de  Walden  rose  and  crossed  to 
where  he  was  sitting ;  placing  herself  beside,  and  a  little  behind 
him,  she  took  the  hand  which  lay  idly  on  the  cushion  and  clasped 
it  gently  in  both  her  own. 

"  Guy,  will  you  answer  me  a  question  frankly  ?  "  she  asked  in 
pleasant,  cheerful  tones. 

He  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  but  it  lay  lifelessly  in  hers. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  answer  a  dozen,  if  you  like — and — am  I  ever  any- 
thing but  frank?" 

"  You  are,  indeed,  always  frank,  dear."  He  felt  the  soft  little 
hands  which  held  his  tremble.  "  Well,  Guy,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  anything  has  vexed  or. distressed  you?  Are  you  displeased 
with  me — or — or — olj,  Guy,  don't  you  know  you  are  not  a  bit  like 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Why,  Claire,  I  might  just  as  well  ask  you  the  same  question  I 
I  never  knew  you  fanciful  or  unreasonable  before.  What  has  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me — I  am  the  same  as  ever ;  a  little  bored,  perhaps,  with  the  long 
spell  of  seclusion  we  have  had  since  the  poor  baby  died.  You 
know  you  looked  miserable  whenever  I  wanted  you  to  ask 
people '* 

"  But,  Guy,  I  never  objected  to  receive  any  one.  Nor  did  you 
often  ask  me  to  do  so,  and  then  you  went  to  and  fro  to  town." 

"If  you  were  more  sympathetic  you  would  have  understood 
what  I  wanted,"  returned  Lord  de  Walden,  drawing  away  his 
hand.  "  Why,  Claire,  you  are  not  going  to  weep  over  your 
fancies ! " 

"  Weep ;  no,  certainly  not ! "  she  exclaimed,  mastering  her 
voice  by  a  resolute  effort.     "  There  is  nothing  to  weep  for." 

"  I  should  hope  not.  Now  suppose  we  have  a  game  of  billiards 
instead  of  sentimentalizing  here." 

"By  all  means.  It  is  an  age.  since  I  played,"  she  returned, 
rising  with  alacrity,  though  her  heart  was  torn  with  pain  and 
disappointment. 

She  had  indeed  been  answered.  Something  impassable  and 
impalpable  had  come  between  them.  It  might  drift  away  as 
mysteriously  as  it  had  come,  but  it  would  always  remain  a  mystery ; 
while  her  sense  of  security — that  heavenly  restfulness  which  comes 
of  complete  belief  in  the  fidelity  of  one's,  best-beloved — could 
never  be  restored.  Of  this  melancholy  truth  she  was  scarcely 
conscious,  yet  she  resolved  not  to  despair ;  to-morrow — next  week — 
the  cloud  might  disperse,  meantime  if  he  did  not  choose  to  speak 
she  could  not  make  him.  She  therefore  steeled  herself  and 
played  her  best,  largely  assisted  in  her  effort  to  be  natural  and 
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composed  by  a  rising  sense  of  indignation  at  the  unaccountable 
and  undeserved  coldness  of  her  husband. 


The  Wednesday  fixed  by  Mrs.  Eepton  for  her  farewell  visit  was 
wet  and  stormy  in  the  morning.  Still,  Claire  expected  her,  as 
weather  does  not  count  much  when  carriages  and  horses  are  at 
one's  command. 

By  one  o'clock  the  heavy  rainfall  had  stilled  the  storm,  and  the 
clouds  began  to  break.  Lady  de  Walden  sat  reading  in  her 
morning-room,  which  occupied  an  angle  of  the  mansion  looking 
south-west,  and  opening  on  a  conservatory  from  which  steps  led 
to  the  garden.  The  ground  at  this  side  sloped  somewhat  steeply 
from  the  house,  giving  a  view  of  the  wooded  dell  which  bounded 
the  park  on  the  west,  with  a  portion  of  the  steep  rugged  cliflF 
behind  it,  on  which  the  old  towers  of  Beaumont  Eoyal  were 
perched.  It  was  her  favourite  room  and  bore  the  stamp  of  her 
individuality  in  the  books,  music,  photogi*aphs  and  needlework 
with  which  it  was  abundantly  supplied.  The  walls,  of  delicate 
grey,  were  decorated  with  bright  watercolour  drawings  of  Italian 
scenes — a  commission  from  Lord  de  Walden  to  a  famous  artist. 
The  hangings  were  of  pale  grey  chintz  with  a  charming  pattern 
of  roses  and  foliage  ;  it  was  altogether  as  dainty  a  "  lady's  bower  " 
as  could  be  invented.  Claire  felt  unusually  cheerful — her  husband 
had  been  bright  and  friendly  at  breakfast,  and  had  taken  some 
degree  of  interest  in  the  changes  she  proposed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden  near  her  special  end  of  the  house. 

*'  Mr.  Ferrars,  my  lady ! "  said  a  footman,  opening  the  door. 

"  Ah,  Stephen  !  you  have  not  been  near  us  for  three  whole 
days,"  said  Lady  de  Walden,  holding  out  her  hand. 

*'  I  have  been  busy,"  returned  P'errars,  taking  it  for  an  instant 
and  then  dropping  into  a  chair. 

"  Busy,  Stephen  ?     Are  you  ever  busy  ?  " 

*'  I  am,  mentally,  much  occupied." 

Claire  smiled,  meeting  his  eyes. 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  you  have  torn  yourself  from  your  occu- 
pations, for  Mrs.  Repton  is_  coming  to  luncheon,  and  Guy  is  not 
always  as  friendly  to  her  as  I  like  ;  you  may  atone." 

"  Very  well,"  he  returned  with  his  usual  quiet  indiflPerence.  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  looking  better,  Claire." 

"  Why— have  I  not  looked  well  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  at  all.  Your  eyes  gave  me  the  impression  that 
f^ome  half-alive  soul  looked  through  them,  and  your  air  was  list- 
less— to-day,  some  electric  spark  has  touched  you." 

"  You  are  not  complimentary,  Stephen." 

"  I  never  am.  We  are  not  on  complimentary  terms — we  are  too 
good  friends  for  that ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  kind  of  crushed . 
look  you  have  lately  worn." 
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"Crushed!  What  nonsense!  There  is  nothing  to  crush  me. 
What  have  I  to  complain  of?  " 

"  That  you  only  can  tell,"  fixing  his  keen,  dark  eyes  upon  hers. 

The  colour  rose  in  Lady  de  Walden's  cheek.  Could  this  silent 
observant  man  have  observed  the  change  in  his  cousin  which  was 
so  perceptible  to  herself? — the  idea  humiliated  her.  Before  she 
could  reply  Lord  de  Walden,  with  a  bright,  animated  expression  on 
his  countenance,  came  into  the  room,  exclaiming  to  Mrs.  Repton, 
who  followed  him,  "  Yes,  here  she  is." 

Lady  de  Walden  went  forward  and  greeted  her  kindly.  "So 
sorry  it  is  such  a  miserable  wet  morning  for  you !  " 

"  The  worst  is  over,"  returned  Mrs.  Eepton.  "  And  Mrs. 
Thorpe  left  me  here  on  her  way  to  Edenborough." 

She  accepted  the  chair  placed  for  her  by  Ferrars  with  a  smiling, 
"  How  d'ye  do,"  but  did  not  offer  him  her  hand. 

She  was  looking  exceedingly  handsome  in  a  dress  of  dark  blue 
cashmere  and  velvet,  fitting  her  symmetrical  figure  perfectly,  yet  so 
easily  that  its  graceful  lines  showed  unrestrained  as  she  moved 
or  sat  with  almost  voluptuous  ease.  A  small  becoming  bonnet 
of  blue  plush  set  off  her  rich  complexion  and  dark  velvety-brown 
eyes  admirably. 

Then  a  few  commonplaces  were  exchanged,  ahd  luncheon  being 
announced.  Lord  de  Walden  offered  his  arm  to  the  chief  guest. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  Guy  came  in  good  time,"  said  Claire  in  a 
low  tone  as  she  followed  with  Ferrars.  "He  does  not  heed  lea 
convenancea  suflSciently,  and  somehow  I  do  not  fancy  he  quite 
likes  Mrs.  Eepton." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  not  sure  he  does  exactly  like  her,"  returned 
Ferrars  with  a  grim  sort  of  smile. 

Luncheon  passed  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Eepton  was  rather  silent, 
but  Ijord  de  Walden  talked  a  great  deal  in  the  bright,  boyish 
strain  which  was  natural  to  him.  His  wife  and  kinsman  con- 
tributed their  share,  and  when  the  servants  withdrew  conversa- 
tion grew  more  confidential. 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  to  forsake  us,  Mrs.  Eepton,"  said  Lord 
de  Walden,  filling  her  glass  with  wonderful  "  Steinberger  Cabinet." 

"  Yes,  I  am  absolutely  going — going  next  week." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lady  de  Walden  earnestly ;  she  was 
thinking  that  her  former  schoolfellow  would  be  homeless.  "  You 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  Mrs.  Thorpe." 

"  She  is  not  going  to  lose  me,  dear  Lady  de  Walden ;  she  is 
coming  with  me,  or,  rather,  after  me." 

"  Indeed ! "  ejaculated  de  Walden.  Ferrars  did  not  speak,  he 
devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  nuts  he  was  breaking  for  his 
hostess. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Eepton.  "  I  have  persuaded  Mrs.  Thorpe 
to  come  to  town  for  the  winter.  I  am  sure  a  regular  course  of 
treatment  under  some  great  London  specialist  would  do  wonders 
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for  her  poor  invalid  husband,  and  in  many  ways  winter  in  town 
would  be  better  for  herself." 

"  I  daresay  it  would,"  remarked  Claire  thoughtfully. 

"  Besides  these  considerations,  1  feel  I  am  losing  my  time  here." 
She  looked  down  and  played  with  the  fringe  of  her  d'oyley.  "  No 
home  is  safe  which  you  do  not  make  for  yourself.  I  want  to  take 
up  my  singing  again.  You  remember,  dear  Lady  de  Walden,  I 
used  to  be  the  *  show  girl '  at  school  (forgive  this  bit  of  boasting), 
and  I  propose  trying  to  collect  a  clientele  to  give  singing  lessons 
to.     I  might,  as  the  servants  say,  *  make  a  living.' " 

"  What  an  awful  business !  "  exclaimed  Lord  de  Walden. 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  very  trying,"  added  his  wife.  "  Have  you 
quite  decided  not  to  accept  my  brother's  suggestion  ?  " 

"  I  did  decide.  I  was  obliged  to  decide  at  the  time,  for  JV'Irs. 
Thorpe  begged  me  not  to  leave  her.  Now,  of  course,  1  have  lost 
my  chance.*' 

'*  You'd  have  cut  your  throat  there  in  six  weeks,"  cried  Lord  de 
Walden.     "  Take  a  little  more  Steinberger." 

"  No,  no,  I  could  not,  thank  you  !  " 

"  I  fancy  London  would  suit  you  better  than  the  country," 
observed  Stephen  Ferrars  in  his  harsh,  deep  tones. 

"  No  doubt  you  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Bepton,  with  a  quick  upward 
flashing  glance.  "I  daresay  you  fancy  the  Bohemianism  of 
London  life  would  suit  me  better  than  the  sobriety  and  Philistinism 
of  the  country." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  implied  any  such  conviction." 

"  You  ought  not  to  leave  the  Thorpes,  Mrs.  Eepton,"  said  de 
Walden  seriously.  You  are  a  perfect  godsend  to  them,  and 
they  will  not  let  you  go  I  am  sure." 

"I  am  not  sure!  Moreover,  I  am  an  unreasonable,  exacting 
woman  I  fear,  but  I  long  to  have  a  home,  ever  so  small  a  home  of 
my  own,  just  two  rooms,  where,  as  the  song  says,  *  I  can  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  sigh  when  I  am  sad.'  You  would  come  and 
see  me.  Lady  de  Walden,  however  lowly — ^yet  lofty — my  lodging 
might  be  ?  "  And  there  was  just  the  slightest  break  in  her  clear 
tones. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  even  were  it  *  on  the  cold  ground,' "  returned 
Lady  de  Walden  kindly,  yet  smiling  at  Mrs.  Eepton's  air  of 
picturesque  destitution. 

"It  is  an  infamous  shame  that  you  have  to  think  of  these 
miserable  details ! "  cried  de  Walden,  colouring  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  sympathy. 

"  To  bear  is  to  conquer  one's  fate !  "  returned  Mrs.  Eepton  gaily. 

**  You  are  very  brave,"  said  Claire  admiringly.  "  I  sometimes 
amuse  myself  conjecturing  w^hat  I  should  do  if  I  ever  wanted  to 
support  myself." 

"  An  idle  speculation  indeed,"  put  in  Ferrars  smiling. 

"  It  may  be,  but  I  am  interested  in  it.     It  humiliates  me  to 
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think  I  can  do  nothing  well  enough  to  earn  money.  No  one 
seems  to  nie  safe  who  has  not  the  means  of  existence  in  their 
heads  or  hands." 

Lady  de  Walden  is  developing  a  genius  for  social  science,"  said 
her  husband.  "  She  spends  her  money  subscribing  to  various 
undertakings  intended  to  fit  women  for  independence  of  the  tyrant 
man  1 " 

"  Your  money,  dear  Guy ! " 

"  By  no  means  !  Your  very  own.  If  you  choose  to  divert  it 
from  its  original  use  of  buying  clothes  and  jewels  and  pretty 
things,  that  is  your  affair." 

'^  I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  strong-minded  woman,"  cried  Mrs. 
Repton,  looking  curiously  at  her  hostess. 

"  Strong,  me !  Oh,  I  have  no  strength  at  all,  and  only  very 
confused  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  but  I  do  think  it  must  be  very 
sweet  to  earn  one's  own  bread,  to  owe  everything  to  your  own 
work.     I  believe  people  will  grow  to  think  this  more  and  more." 

^^  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Repton  sadly.  "  To  me  it  is  always  sweet  to  think  of  owing  every- 
thing to  the  man  you  love,  to  repay  it  with  passionate  devotion ;  at 
least  that  was  my  idea.     I  cannot  say  I  realized  it." 

Ferrars  laughed.  "  An  admirable  doctrine,  especially  for  the  men 
who  can  afford  a  large  supply  of  things" 

"  Isn't  that  a  rude  speech  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Repton,  shaking  her 
head  at  him.  Lord  de  Walden  was  silent,  but  a  look  of  annoyance 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"  Now,  Lady  de  Walden,  let  me  see  your  dear  boy  ?  He  will  be 
quite  a  great  creature  before  I  come  back ;  if  I  come  back." 

"Certainly ;  come  to  my  room  and  I  will  send  for  him."  And 
rising,  Lady  Claire  led  the  way  to  the  boudoir  where  they  had 
assembled.  Mrs.  Repton  did  not  sit  down,  she  moved  slowly  from 
picture  to  picture,  recognising  some  scenes,  commenting  on  all. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  seen  so  much  of  Italy,"  observed  Claire. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  We  had  several  seasons  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  when  poor 
Mr.  Repton  was  lucky,  he  liked  to  travel  for  a  few  weeks.  Oh, 
what  a  dreadful  time  it  was  !  When  I  think  of  the  degradation  of 
it,  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  force  myself  on  you — ^you  beautiful,  inno- 
cent, fair,  fortunate  woman."  She  turned  sharply  towards  Lady 
de  Walden  as  she  uttered  these  words,  a  little  louder  and  more 
energetically  than  usual,  so  was  probably  not  aware  that  while  she 
spoke  de  Walden  entered  by  a  door  behind  her. 

•*  Do  not  say  so,  dear  Mrs.  Repton,"  said  Claire  kindly.  "  The 
evil  you  disapprove  and  do  not  share  cannot  touch  you.  I  do  hope 
there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  you.  Here  is  the  boy.  Gerald, 
go  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Repton."  Thus  exhorted,  the  future  lord  of 
Beaumont  Royal  walked  across  to  where  Mrs.  Repton  had  seated 
herself  on  a  low  chair,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  made  a  neat  little 
bow  and  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
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'*  You  dear  little  preux  chevalier,"  cried  Mrs.  Repton,  drawing 
him  to  her  and  lifting  him  on  her  knee.  "I  am  sure  you  are  a 
great  darling,  and  oh  !  how  like  your  father  I  "  She  gazed  at  him 
intently  for  a  moment,  and  then  folding  him  to  her  heart  she 
kissed  him  with  fervour.  Raising  her  head  again  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Ferrars  who  was  standing  behind  Lady  de  Walden*s  chair. 
The  colour  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  then  passing 
away  left  her  quite  pale. 

"  Will  you  come  and  live  with  me,  sweet  one  ? "  she  asked, 
stroking  the  boy's  red-gold  curls. 

"  I  can  only  live  with  mother,"  said  the  little  fellow  gravely. 

"  But  /  have  no  dear  little  boy ;  I  am  quite  alone." 

"  If  I  went  to  youy  mother  would  have  no  little  boy  either,"  said 
the  child  thoughtfully. 

"  But  she  has  your  father,  dear." 

''Father  is  not  a  little  boy."  Evidently  convinced  that  his 
father  could  not  supply  his  place. 

Mrs.  Repton  laughed.  "  You  know  your  own  value,  my  little 
master.  No,  do  not  go  away.  Look  at  these  pretty  things  !  "  and 
she  gave  him  the  bunch  of  charms  which  hung  from  her  watch  to 
play  with.  A  little  more  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe's  plans,  of 
the  best  medical  authority  to  consult  for  the  invalid,  a  droll  story 
or  two  of  some  county  notabilities,  and  Mrs.  Repton  said  she  must 
tear  herself  away. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  live  here  ?  You  are  such  a  nice, 
pretty  lady ! "  asked  the  boy  putting  his  arms  round  her  neck  and 
lifting  his  sweet  childish  face  to  kiss  her. 

**  Too  much  happiness  for  me,  darling,"  she  said  tenderly,  as  she 
embraced  him  and  then  lifted  him  down. 

"  It  is  still  early,"  said  Lady  de  Walden. 

"  I  promised  to  return  early,  and  I  must  go." 

"  Then  I  will  order  the  carriage,"  stretching  out  her  hand  to  the 
bell. 

"  No,  my  dear  Lady  de  Walden,  I  want  to  walk  back.  The  wind 
has  dried  the  roads,  and  it  is  quite  fine  now.  I  want  to  enjoy  that 
charming  path  across  the  moorland  to  the  Grange,  before  I  turn 
my  back  on  it  for  ever,  as  I  feel  I  shall." 

"  I  trust  your  presentiment  deceives  you,"  said  Claire.  "  I 
should  enjoy  walking  part  of  the  way  with  you,  but  that  I  have 
a  slight  cold  which  I  fear  to  increase." 

"  I  will  be  Mrs.  Repton 's  escort,  if  she  will  permit  me,"  said 
Ferrars  with  decision. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company,"  returned  Mrs.  Repton 
with  a  gracious  smile,  though  a  change  passed  over  her  face.  Lord 
de  Walden  made  a  movement  as  if  to  speak,  but  checked  himself. 
Adieux  were  exchanged  and  Lord  de  Walden  accompanied  his 
guests  to  the  door.  Returning  to  his  wife's  sitting-room  he 
met  his  son  and  heir  scampering  down  the  corridor.     "Where 
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are  you  ofif  to,  sir?"  cried  his  father  catching  him  in  his 
arms. 

"  Let  me  go,  father,  let  me  go.  I  am  going  to  have  a  ride  ! 
Old  Eogers  is  to  come  with  me." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,  I  am  going  to  ride  too." 

"  Oh,  may  I  come  with  you — it  would  be  jolly." 

"  No,  you  could  not  keep  up  with  me.  I  want  to  have  a  good 
gallop.     There — you  may  go." 

Entering  the  morning-room.  Lord  de  Walden  stood  silently  on 
the  rug  for  some  minutes.  His  wife  had  taken  up  her  em- 
broidery, but  presently  she  dropped  it  in  her  lap,  and  raising  her 
soft  eyes  to  his,  said,  "  I  did  not  know  my  own  folly  before.  Can 
you  imagine  it,  Guy  ?  When  Mrs.  Eepton  asked  Gerald  to  be  her 
boy,  and  when  he  put  his  dear  arms  round  her,  I  felt  a  strange 
pang.  I  could  have  taken  him  from  her.  Poor  woman,  I  wish  she 
had  a  son  or  daughter  of  her  own — it  might  be  a  burden,  but  it 
would  be  a  tower  of  strength  too." 

"  Considerably  more  of  a  burden  I  imagine !  Her  life  may  be 
changed  for  the  better  if,  as  I  fancy,  he,  Stephen,  takes  a  fancy  to 
her.     He  seems  inclined  to  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"Why  a  fool?" 

"  Oh,  perhaps  you  think  she  is  disposed  to  be  gracious  to  him," 
returned  de  Walden  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  and  you — you 
are  only  jealous  of  the  boy  ?     Not  of  your  husband  ?  " 

**  I  would  not  dream  of  insulting  you  by  a  doubt,  dear  Guy." 

Lord  de  Walden  laughed  again  and  left  the  room. 


(To  be  eotUiwted.) 


LONDON  LETTERS, 

TO  VARIOUS  COUNTRY  COUSINS. 


No.  IX. 

rvEAE  COUSINS, 

J  /  If  you  would  like  to  do  something  really  useful  and 

not  in  the  least  disagreeable,  join  a  Needlework  Guild.  The 
members  need  only  send  in  two  articles  each  in  the  year,  so  that 
the  conditions  are  not  very  hard. 

The  Report  for  1889  of  the  London  Needlework  Guild  has  just 
been  issued.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  and  her  daughter,  Princess 
May,  are  among  the  presidents  of  this  excellent  society,  which, 
started  some  years  ago  by  Giana,  Lady  Wolverton,  has  done  so 
much  to  supply  the  poor  of  London  and  its  vicinity  with  warm 
clothing. 

The  number  of  articles  sent  in  for  distribution  last  year  was 
30,367,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  7,000  upon  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  The  great  bulk  of  the  contributions  were  for 
women  and  children,  comparatively  few  having  been  sent  for  men. 
The  Guild  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  this  direction.  About 
thirty  outfits  for  young  servants  were  distributed,  most  useful 
presents  to  a  struggling  mother  who  finds  it  difficult  to  provide 
her  girls  with  the  clothes  necessary  for  undertaking  service. 
Blankets  and  quilts,  some  of  the  latter  being  lined  with  very 
thick  and  warm  materials,  were  very  acceptable  gifts,  and  the 
secretary,  Miss  Geraldine  F.  Halford,  accords  warm  praise  to  the 
senders  of  comfortable  stuff  gowns  and  petticoats  for  women,  and 
to  the  knitters  of  some  well-made  socks  and  stockings  for  men. 

Not  so  commendable  are  the  donors  of  silk  ties,  fancy  collars, 
muslin  aprons  and  opera  hoods.  Dark  materials  are  preferred  to 
white  by  the  poor,  to  whom  the  constant  washing  needed  by 
white  garments  is  but  additional  labour  and  expense.  More 
knitted  stockings  for  women  and  girls  are  wanted,  and  associates 
are  informed  through  the  medium  of  the  Report,  that  the  poor 
men  in  London  (except  the  cabmen)  prefer  socks  to  stockings. 
In  the  country  the  latter  are  liked  best. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Guild  are  met  by  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  7s.  6d.  from  each  president.  The  cost  of  receiving 
and  distributing  the  articles  amounted  to  £11  15s.,  a  surprisingly 
small  sum,  considering  the  large  numbers   dealt    with.     There 
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are  branches  of  the  Needlework  Guild  all  over  England,  but  in 
several  counties  it  is  not  as  yet  represented.  The  foundress, 
Giana,  Lady  Wolverton,  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
gives  the  necessary  information  to  those  who  wish  to  join  in  the 
good  work. 

Have  you  heard  of  M.  Onofroif,  whose  thought-reading  per- 
formances have  made  such  an  impression  in  London  ?  He  is  a 
young  Russian,  who  studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  at  Toulouse.  He  is  only  twenty- 
five  now,  but  had  already  interested  himself  in  hypnotism  some 
ten  years  ago,  though  it  was  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
that  he  has  found  himself  able  to  "read  thoughts."  He  does 
wonderful  things,  and  is  quite  free  from  the  distressing  un- 
certainty that  characterized  the  movements  of  some  of  the  English 
thought-readers.  Nor  is  personal  contact  necessary  with  him, 
which  is  fortunate,  since  it  obviates  the  ludicrous  sight  of  one 
man  being  dragged  along  at  full-  cpeed  by  another,  regardl^s  of 
the  dignity  of  either.  When  M.  Onofroff  is  under  the  influence 
of  his  self-imposed  hypnotism,  his  lips  contract  and  he  darts  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  object,  finds  it  at  once  and  either  picks 
it  up  or  points  it  out,  as  the  person,  under  whose  influence  he 
has  placed  himself,  may  have  willed.  He  made  a  great  sensation 
in  Paris  about  a. year  ago.  On  one  occasion,  four  different  articles, 
such  as  gloves,  watch,  &c.,  were  taken  from  four  different  people 
during  his  absence  from  the  room  and  hidden  in  various  places. 
When  he  returned,  the  person  who  had  hidden  them  controlled 
the  thought-reader,  and  immediately,  without  even  approaching 
him,  M.  Onofroflr  found  the  four  things  and  returned  each  one 
correctly  to  its  right  owner.  It  was  all  done  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  there  was  no  contact  between  the  person  who  knew  where 
they  were  and  whose  they  were,  and  the  hypnotised  "  reader." 
When  the  effort  is  over,  he  is  exhausted  by  the  past  tension  of 
nerves  necessary  for  his  feats. 

An  anecdote  about  Miss  Mary  Anderson  hails  from  New  York, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  this  charming  woman,  who  is  a  very 
devout  Catholic,  recently  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  scrub 
the  floor  of  the  London  Hospital  in  the  Whitechapel  Road.  The 
reason  she  gave  for  this  very  unusual  request  was  that  she  felt  a 
spirit  of  pride  rising  within  her  and  that  consequently  she  wished 
to  undertake  this  act  of  penance. 

Mr.  F.  W^.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money  "  and 
many  other  delightful  books,  is  contrib^lting  a  serial,  called  "  The 
Keeper  of  the  Keys,"  to  the  weekly  supplement  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury*  It  commenced  oil^the  4th  of  January,  In  the  same 
issue  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  "Life  in  London,"  by 
Detective-Inspector  Meiklejohn,  formerly  of  Scotland  Yard,  and 
author  of  one  or  two  books  that  deal  with  his  own  special  expe- 
riences while  in  the  force. 
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Lady  Carmarthen  is  a  follower  of  the  fashion  now  general 
among  the  ladies  of  the  English  aristocracy,  viz. : — that  of  pro- 
ducing a  book.  Since  the  Queen  became  an  authoress  it  has  been 
the  correct  thing  to  do.  The  Marchioness  of  Stafford  wrote 
"  How  I  Spent  My  Twentieth  Year."  The  Marchioness  of  Car- 
marthen has  called  her  book  "  A  Lover  of  the  Beautiful."  She 
was  Lady  Katherine  Lambton  before  her  marriage,  being  a 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Durham,  and  sister  of  the  present 
holder  of  the  title.  She  married  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  1884. 

Walt  Whitman;  the  American  poet,  has  written  the  following 
brief  ode  to  the  new  Brazilian  Republic  : 

Welcome,  Brazilian  brother — thy  nmple  place  is  ready; 

A  loving  hand — a  smile  from  the  North — a  sunny  instant  hail ! 

(Let  the  future  care  for  itself,  where  it  reveals  its  troubles,  impedimentas. 

Ours,  ours  the  present  throe,  the  democratic  aim,  the  acceptance  and  ihe 

faith)  ; 
To  thee  to-day,  our  reaching  arm,  our  turning  neck — to  thee  from  us  the 

expectant  eye, 
Thou  cluster  free  !  thou  brilliant  lustrous  star!  thou,  learning  well 
The  true  lesson  of  a  nation's  light  in  the  sky 
(More  shining  than  the  Cross — more  than  the  Crown), 
The  height  to  be  superb  humanity. 

The  flag  of  the  young  republic  is  oblong,  the  colours  being 
green  and  yellow.  In  the  centre  is  a  blue  sphere,  crossed  by  an 
oblique  bar  of  white,  on  which  is  the  motto,  "Ordem  e  Progresso." 
There  are  twenty-one  stars  emblazoned  on  the  field,  representing 
the  twenty  States  of  the  Republic  and  the  neutral  municipality, 
Eio  Janeiro.  Among  the  stars  appears  the  constellation  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  on  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  the  flag. 

London  will  soon  begin  to  fill  after  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  Feb.  1 1th,  and  even  now  town  is  by  no  means  empty,  owing  to 
'  the  numerous  weddings  coming  off.  I  shall  have  some  gossip  for 
you  in  my  next  letter. 

C.  E.  HUMPHRY. 


LONDON     SOCIETY. 

MARCH,     1890. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX. 

By  B.  L.  FABJ£0N, 

AUmOB  or    "OBBAT   PORTER  8QUARK,'*   "  DBTLIK  THB   BARBIR,"    "A  BTRANOR  EKCnAXT- 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE  REPORTEB  OF  THE  "  EVENING  MOON "  GIVES  SOPHY  A  TREAT. 

"  TN  the  elucidation  of  a  mystery  there  are  facts  which  have  to  be 

X  slowly  and  laboriously  built  up ;  there  are  others  which  need 
no  snch  process,  but  establish  themselves  instantly  in  the  analyti- 
cal and  well-balanced  mind.  Our  reporter  is  gifted  with  such  a 
mind,  and  certain  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  M.  Felix  took 
instant  form  and  order.  We  will  set  these  facts  before  our  readers 
briefly  and  concisely : 

**  It  is  necessary  to  premise — 

**  First,  that  M.  Felix  kept  a  loaded  revolver  beneath  the 
pillows  of  his  bed. 

••Second,  that  when  Constables  Wigg  and  Nightingale,  Mrs. 
Middlemore,  and  Dr.  Lamb  entered  M.  Felix's  sitting-room  after 
the  door  was  forced  open,  the  window  was  open. 

•«  We  now  proceed  to  the  sequence  of  events. 

•*  Shortly  before  his  death  M.  Felix,  being  alone  in  the  house  in 
Gerrard  Street,  received  a  visitor.  Whether  expected  or  unexpected, 
whether  welcome  or  unwelcome,  we  are  not  prepared  to  state ;  nor 
are  we  prepared  to  state  how  this  visitor  obtained  entrance  to  the 
house.  Obtain  entrance  by  some  means  he  undoubtedly  did,  and 
mounting  the  stairs,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  M.  Felix's  sitting- 
room.  At  the  moment  M.  Felix  heard  the  knock  he  had  his 
Indian  desk  open  before  him,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  a 
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secret  which  this  desk  contained,  or  to  which  a  document  in  the 
desk  could  afiford  a  clue,  that  the  visit  was  made.  M.  Felix,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  his  housekeeper  who  knocked,  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  the  intruder.  A  stormy  scene  ensued,  and  M.  Felix, 
throwing  open  his  window,  screamed  for  help.  The  appeal  was 
sent  forth  into  the  wild  night  more  from  the  fear  that  he  was 
about  to  be  robbed  of  this  secret  than  from  the  fear  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  The  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  marks  of  personal  violence  on  the  body  of  M.  Felix. 
The  visitor  laid  hands  upon  the  desk,  and  as  he  did  so  M.  Felix 
turned  from  the  window,  snatched  up  the  dagger,  and  hurled  it 
with  all  his  force  at  the  robber.  The  sharp  point  struck  into  the 
flesh  of  the  intruder,  and  it  was  his  blood  that  was  discovered  on 
the  floor  of  the  room.  The  agitation  produced  by  the  scene 
brought  on  the  attack  of  heart  disease  which  caused  M.  Felix's 
death.  The  blind  and  momentary  delirium  which  ensued  did  not 
prevent  M.  Felix  from  thinking  of  the  revolver  beneath  his  pillows ; 
he  staggered  into  his  bedroom,  but  before  he  reached  his  bed  he 
fell  lifeless  in  a  chair.  While  this  was  going  on  the  robber  had 
seized  the  desk,  and,  conscious  that  to  carry  away  with  him  the 
evidence  of  a  dagger  dripping  with  blood  might  lead  to  his  detec- 
tion, he  threw  it  swiftly  from  him  behind  the  sideboard.  He 
threw  it  with  his  right  band,  his  back  being  towards  the  door, 
which  accounts  for  the  place  and  position  in  which  our  reporter 
found  the  weapon.  Then,  with  the  desk  in  his  possession,  he 
escaped  from  the  house — ignorant  of  the  tragedy  that  had  occurred, 
ignorant  that  M.  Felix  was  lying  dead,  or  dying,  within  a  few  feet 
of  him.  He  left  the  door  open,  but  the  fierce  wind  through  the 
window  blew  it  shut.  It  was  while  it  was  open  that  the  cat  which 
alarmed  Mrs.  Middlemore  and  the  two  constables  crept  into  the 
room,  became  besmeared  with  blood,  and  crept  out. 

«  The  departure  of  the  thief  was  like  the  falling  of  a  curtain 
upon  a  pregnant  act  in  an  exciting  drama.  Imagination  follows 
the  man  as  he  flies  with  his  stolen  treasure  through  the  deserted 
streets ;  imagination  wanders  to  the  dead  form  of  M.  Felix  lying 
in  the  chair  by  the  bedside.  When  the  curtain  rises  again  what 
will  be  disclosed  ? 

"  These  thoughts  came  to  the  mind  of  our  reporter  with  light- 
ning rapidity.  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  opened  the  street  door,  had 
closed  it  again,  and  was  now  ascending  the  stairs.  What  should 
he  do  with  the  dagger  ? 

"  To  retain  it  would  be  ian  unwarranted  act  and  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  theft.  To  take  Mrs.  Middlemore  into  his  confidence 
might  thwart  his  operations  in  the  future.  He  put  his  hand  behind 
the  sideboard  and  let  the  dagger  fall.  It  was  now  safely  hidden 
from  sight,  and  its  presence  behind  the  sideboard  could  only  be 
discovered,  by  any  other  person  than  himself,  by  the  shifting  of 
that  piece  of  furniture. 
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^'Mra.  Middlemore  re-entered  the  room. 

"  *  It  was  a  runaway  knock,'  she  said.  *  The  boys  and  girls  take 
a  pleasure  in  it.  If  I  ketch  one  of  'em  I'll  bang  their  'ead  agin 
the  wall.' 

"  *  Did  you  see  no  one  at  all  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

"  *  Only  some  people  staring  up  at  the  winders,'  replied  Mrs. 
Middlemore.  ^  The  'ouse  'as  become  a  regular  show  since  that 
dreadful  night.    What  do  they  expec'  to  see  ?' 

"  *  Perhaps  the  ghost  of  M.  Felix,'  suggested  our  reporter,  with, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  rather  feeble  attempt  at  humour. 

'^ '  Dofn't  mention  sech  a  thing,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  pite- 
oosly.     *  It  makes  my  flesh  creep.' 

'^  ^  I  only  said  it  in  joke ;  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts  and 
spirits.' 

"  *  Some  people  believe  otherwise,  sir.' 

"^The  more  fools  they.  Well,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  there  is 
nothing  more  I  wish  to  ask  you  just  now ;  I  must  get  back  to  my 
duties.     But  I  must  not  waste  your  time  for  nothing.' 

"He  pressed  into  her  willing  palm  another  half-sovereign, 
making  the  second  he  had  given  her. 

"  *  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  fur- 
tively glancing  at  the  coin  to  see  that  it  was  not  a  sixpence* 
^  Shall  I  see  you  agin  ? ' 

"  'Yes.    Good-night,  Mrs.  Middlemore.' 

**  *  Grood-night,  sir,'  she  responded  as  they  went  downstairs.  *  I 
'ope  Sophy  won't  be  gone  long  ?  ' 

'^ '  She'll  be  back  soon,  I  daresay.'  He  paused  in  the  passage. 
*  Mrs.  Middlemore,  if  it  should  happen  that  you  remember  any- 
thing you  have  forgotten  to  tell  me,  you  will  come  and  let  me 
know  it  ? ' 

«*rilbesureto,  sir.' 

"  Wishing  her  good-night  again,  he  left  the  house  and  heard 
her  close  the  street  door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

"  It  was  not  without  a  motive  that  our  reporter  had  addressed 
his  last  words  to  her.  He  had  an  idea  that  she  had  not  been 
quite  frank  with  him  respecting  M.  Felix's  visitors,  feeling  assured 
that  she  could  not  be  so  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding  them  as  she 
professed  to  be.  His  visit  had  not  been  fruitless ;  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  loss  of  the  desk,  and  he  had  discovered  the 
dagger  with  its  curiously-shaped  handle.  Two  steps  advanced  in 
the  mystery,  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  greater  importance. 

"  He  walked  slowly  on,  revolving  these  matters  in  his  mind, 
and  debating  whether  he  could  make  any  present  use  of  them, 
when  his  coat  was  plucked  by  a  small  hand.  Looking  down,  he 
saw  Sophy. 

"  *  Ah,  Sophy,'  he  said,  *  it's  you,  is  it  ? ' 

"  *  I've  been  waiting  for  yer,'  said  Sophy.  *  I've  got  somethink 
to  telL' 
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^**Good.    Where  shall  we  talk  ? ' 

"  Sophy's  reply  was  a  strange  one,  ^  I  know,'  she  said,  *  Where 
they  sells  fried  fish  and  fried  'taters.'     She  smacked  her  lips. 

"  *  You  would  like  some  ? ' 

«*  Wouldn't  I?    Jest!' 

"  *  Lead  the  way,  Sophy.' 

•*  *  You're  a  brick,  old  'un,  that's  what  you  are.' 

^'  She  walked  close  to  him,  rubbing  against  him  after  the  fashion 
of  a  friendly  cat,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  purlieus  of  Drury 
Lane. 

"  *  You're  going  to  stand  treat,  ain't  yer  ? ' 

^^ '  Yes,  Sophy,  to  as  many  fried  potatoes  and  as  much  fried  fish 
as  you  can  comfortably  tuck  away.' 

**  *  No  gammon,  yer  know  ? ' 

"  *  I  mean  what  I  say,  Sophy.' 

« *  Then  there's  stooed  eels  ? ' 

^^  ^  All  right ;  you  shall  have  some.' 

^^  ^  Don't  say  afterwards  as  I  took  you  in.  My  inside's  made  of 
injer  rubber.    The  more  I  puts  in  it  the  more  it  stretches.' 

"*I  don't  mind,  Sophy,' 

*^  *  You're  somethink  like  a  gent^    I  say,  she's  close,  ain't  she  ? ' 

"•Who?    Your  aunt?' 

"  ^  Yes ;  but  I'm  closer,  I  am.  I  could  tell  her  somethink  as  'd 
make  'er  'air  stand  on  end.' 

"•About  M.Felix?' 

*•  •  You  wait  till  I've  'ad  my  tuck  out.' 

"  Burning  as  he  was  with  curiosity,  our  reporter  wisely  restrained 
Ids  impatience.  They  had  now  arrived  at  the  fried  potato  shop, 
and  Sophy  stood  before  the  open  window  with  eager  eyes.  The 
potatoes  were  frizzling  in  the  pan,  and  were  being  served  out  hot 
by  a  greasy  Italian.  His  customers  were  of  the  very  poorest  sort, 
and  most  of  them  received  the  smoking  hot  potatoes  in  the  street, 
and  went  away  to  eat  them.  You  comd  purchase  a  half-penny's 
worth  or  a  penny's  worth,  the  paper  bags  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered being  of  different  sizes.  On  the  open  slab  in  the  window 
were  pieces  of  fried  plaice,  tails,  heads,  and  middles,  the  price 
varying  according  to  the  size.  A  few  aristocratic  customers  were 
inside  the  shop,  sitting  upon  narrow  wooden  benches  and  eating 
away  with  an  air  of  great  enjoyment. 

"  *  Don't  they  smell  prime  ? '  whispered  Sophy. 

"  Our  reporter  assented,  although  the  odour  of  fat  which  floated 
from  the  pan  left,  to  the  fastidious  taste,  something  to  be  de- 
sired. 

"  •  Will  you  eat  your  supper  outside  or  in,  Sophy  ? ' 

"  *  Inside,  old  'un,'  said  Sophy. 

"  They  went  into  the  shop  and  took  their  seats.  There  were  no 
plates  or  knives  or  forks,  but  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  salt 
and  pepper. 
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"  *  Can  you  manage  without  a  plate  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

"  With  her  superior  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  this  free-and-easy 
restaurant,  Sophy  replied,  *  Plates  be  blowed ! ' 

"  *  But  you  will  certainly  want  a  knife.' 

"*No  I  shan't/  said  Sophy,  'fingers  was  made  before  knives.* 

"With  two  large  middle  slices  of  fried  fish  and  a  penny's  worth  of 
fried  potatoes  spread  upon  a  piece  of  newspaper  before  her,  Sophy 
fell  to  with  a  voracious  appetite.  In  his  position  of  host,  our 
reporter  was  compelled  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  he  therefore  toyed 
with  a  small  heap  of  fried  potatoes,  and  put  a  piece  occasionally 
into  his  mouth.  His  critical  report  is  that  they  were  not  at  all 
bad  food ;  it  was  the  overpowering  smell  of  fat  that  discouraged 
this  martyr  to  duty. 

" '  I  say,'  said  Sophy, « ain't  yer  going  to  'ave  some  fried  fish  ? 
Do  'ave  some !    You  don't  know  'ow  good  it  is.' 

"*  I  am  eating  only  out  of  politeness,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter, 
watching  the  child  with  wonder;  she  had  disposed  of  her  first 
batch  and  was  now  busy  upon  a  second  supply.  *  I  have  not  long 
had  my  dinner.' 

"  *  Ain't  we  proud  ? '  observed  the  happy  girl.  *  /  like  my  dinner 
— when  I  can  git  it,  old  'un — in  the  middle  of  the  day,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.' 

**  *  You  eat  as  if  you  were  hungry,  Sophy.' 

**  *  I'm  alius  'ungry.     You  try  and  ketch  me  when  I  ain't ! ' 

"  *  Doesn't  your  aunt  give  you  enough  ? ' 

"  *  She  'lowances  me,  and  ses  I  mustn't  over-eat  myself.  As  if 
I  could !  I  ses  to  'er  sometimes,  "  Give  me  a  chamce,  aunt ! "  I 
ses ;  and  she  ups  and  ses  she  knows  wot's  good  for  me  better  than 
I  do  myself,  and  all  the  while  she's  eating  and  drinking  till  she's 
fit  to  bust.  She's  fond  of  her  innards,  is  aunt.  Never  mind,  it'll 
be  my  turn  one  day,  you  see  if  it  won't.  There,  I'm  done.  Oh, 
don't  you  stare !  I  could  eat  a  lot  more,  but  there's  stooed  eels  to 
come.     I  do  like  stooed  eels,  I  do  ! ' 

"  Our  reporter  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Sophy's  extrava- 
gance ;  though  she  had  disposed  of  four  slices  of  fried  fish  and  two 
helpings  of  fried  potatoes,  his  disbursement  amounted  to  no  more 
than  tenpence  halfpenny.  Upon  leaving  the  shop  Sophy  again 
assumed  the  command,  and  conducted  our  reporter  to  the  stewed 
eel  establishment,  where  she  disposed  of  three  portions,  which  the 
proprietor  ladled  out  in  very  thick  basins.  The  host  of  this  mag- 
nificent entertainment  was  somewhat  comforted  to  find  that 
although  fingers  were  made  before  knives  (and  presumably,  there- 
fore, before  spoons),  Sophy  was  provided  with  a  very  substantial 
iron  spoon  to  eat  her  succulent  food  with.  As  in  the  fried  potato 
establishment  therfe  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  salt  and  pepper,  so 
here  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  pepper  and  vinegar,  of  which 
Sophy  Uberally  availed  herself.  At  the  end  of  her  third  basin 
Sophy  raised  her  eyes  heavenwards  and  sighed  ecstatically. 
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**  *  Have  you  had  enough  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

**  *  Enough  for  once/  replied  Sophy,  with  a  prudent  eye  to  the 
future.     *  I  wouldn't  call  the  Queen  my  aunt.' 

"  Our  reporter  did  not  ask  why,  Sophy's  tone  convincing  him 
that  the  observation  wqs  intended  to  express  a  state  of  infinite  con- 
tent and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  *  Now,  Sophy,'-'  he  said,  *  are  you  ready  to  tell  me  all  you  know  ? ' 

**  *  I'll  tell  yer  a  lot,'  said  Sophy,  *  and  if  you  ain't  sapparised — 
well,  there!' 

"  *  What  will  your  aunt  say  ? '  he  asked — ^they  had  left  the  shop 
and  were  walking  side  by  side — *  to  your  coming  home  late  ? ' 

"  ^  Wot  she  likes,'  replied  Sophy,  with  a  disdainful  disregard  of 
<;onsequences, '  and  if  she  don't  like  it  she  may  lump  it.  Don't 
frighten  yerself;  she's  used  to  it  by  this  time.  Where  are  yer 
going  to  take  me  ? ' 

"  *  To  my  rooms,  where  we  can  talk  without  interruption.' 

**  *  0,  but  I  say,'  exclaimed  Sophy,  *  won't  they  stare ! ' 

**  *  There  will  be  no  one  to  do  that,  Sophy,  and  you  will  be  quite 
safe.' 

^^  Sophy  nodded  and  kept  step  with  him  as  well  as  she  could.  It 
was  not  easy,  by  reason  of  her  boots  being  odd,  and  not  only  too 
large  for  her  feet,  but  in  a  woeful  state  of  dilapidation.  In  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  through  which  they  passed  a  second-hand  clothing 
shop  was  open,  in  the  window  of  which  were  displayed  some  half- 
dozen  pairs  of  children's  boots.     A  good  idea  occurred  to  him. 

•*  *  Your  boots  are  worn  out,  Sophy.' 

"  *  There's  'ardly  any  sole  to  'em,'  remarked  Sophy. 

"  *  Would  a  pair  of  those  fit  you  ?  ' 

**  *  0,  come  along.     I  don't  want  to  be  made  game  of.' 

**  *  I  am  not  doing  so,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter,  slipping  three 
half-crowns  into  her  hand.  *  Gro  in  and  buy  the  nicest  pair  you 
can ;  and  mind  they  fit  you  properly.' 

"  Sophy  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  our  reporter  observed, 
without  making  any  remark  thereon,  that  they  were  quite  pretty 
•eyes,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  brown,  and  now  with  a  soft 
light  in  them.  She  went  into  the  shop  silently,  and  returned, 
radiant  and  grateful,  shod  as  a  human  being  ought  to  be. 

"  *  Do  yer  like  'em  ? '  she  asked,  putting  one  foot  on  the  ledge 
of  the  shop  window. 

"  *  They  look  very  nice,'  he  said.     *  I  hope  they're  a  good  fit.' 

^**  They're  proper.  'Ere's  yer  change,  and  I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  yer.' 

"  The  words  were  commonplace,  but  her  voice  was  not.  There 
was  in  it  a  note  of  tearful  gratefulness  which  was  abundant  pay- 
ment for  an  act  of  simple  kindness.  Utilitarians  and  political 
economists  may  smile  at  our  statement  that  we  owe  the  poor  a 
great  deal,  and  that,  but  for  them,  we  should  not  enjoy  some  of 
the  sweetest  emotions  by  which  the  human  heart  can  be  stirred." 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

SOPHY  IMPABTS  STRANGE  NEWS  TO  THE  REPORTER  OF  THE  "  EVENING 

MOON." 

"The  chambers  occupied  by  our  reporter  are  situated  at  the 
extreme  liver  end  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to 
the  Embankment.  They  are  at  the  top  of  the  house,  on  the  third 
floor,  and  a  capacious  bow-window  in  his  sitting-room  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  river  and  the  Embankment  gardens.  He  describes 
his  chanibers  as  an  ideal  residence,  and  declares  he  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  a  palace.  In  daytime  the  view  from  his  bow-window 
is  varied  and  animated,  in  night  time  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  Thames  are  replete  with  suggestion.  From  this  window  he 
has  drawn  the  inspiration  for  many  admirable  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns,  in  which  his  play  of  fancy  illumines  his 
depiction  of  a  busy  city's  life. 

**  He  let  himself  in  with  his  latchkey,  and  Sophy  followed  close 
on  his  heels  up  the  silent  stairs.  On  the  third  floor  another  latch- 
key admitted  them  to  the  privacy  of  his  chambers. 

"  *  It  will  be  dark  for  a  moment,  Sophy,'  he  said ;  *you  are  not 
frightened,  I  hope  ? ' 

"  *  Not  a  bit,'  replied  Sophy. 

"It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that  she  never  again 
addressed  him  as  ^  old  'un,'  which  he  ascribed  to  the  little  incident 
of  the  purchase  of  the  pair  of  boots.  It  had  raised  him  to  an  alti- 
tude which  rendered  so  familiar  an  appellation  out  of  place. 

"  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  lit  the  gas  in  his  sitting-room, 
and  Sophy  stood  gazing  around  in  wonder  and  delight.  Our  re- 
porter is  a  gentleman  of  taste,  no  mere  grub  working  from  hand 
to  mouth.  He  entered  the  ranks  of  journalism  irom  choice,  and 
possesses  a  private  income  which  renders  him  independent  of  it ; 
thus  he  is  enabled  to  surround  himself  with  luxuries  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  his  brother 
workers,  who  one  and  all  have  a  good  word  for  him  because 
of  the  kindnesses  they  have  on  numerous  occasions  received  at 
his  hands. 

"  *  This  is  mv  den,  Sophy,'  he  said.  *  What  do  you  think  of 
it?' 

"As  he  spoke  he  applied  a  lighted  match  to  a  couple  of 
bachelor's  wheels  in  the  stove,  and  in  an  instant  a  cheerful  fire 
was  glowing. 

"  *  Well,  I  never ! '  exclaimed  Sophy.     *  It's  magic' 

'  "  *  No,  Sophy,  sober  fact.     Single  life  nowadays  is  filled  with 

innumerable   conveniences   to   keep  a  fellow  from  the  path  of 

matrimony.     This  little  bachelor's  wheel ' — holding  one  up — *  is  a 

formidable  foe  to  anxious  mammas  with  marriageable  daughters. 
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But  I  am  talking  above  you,  Sophy ;  pardon  the  flight.  Go  to  the 
window  there  :  you  will  see  the  river  from  it.' 

**He  stood  by  her  side  while  she  gazed  upon  the  wonderful 
sight,  too  little  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it.  The 
moon  was  shining  brightly  and  the  heavens  were  dotted  with 
stars ;  long  lines  of  lights  were  shining  in  the  water,  animated  as 
it  were  with  a  mysterious  spiritual  life  by  the  shifting  currents  of 
the  river.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sophy  gave  expression  to  a 
remarkable  effort  at  grammar. 

"  *  I  say,  'ow  'igh  the  Thames  are  ! ' 

"Our  reporter  was  amused  and  did  not  correct  her.  *Yes, 
Sophy,  the  river  has  reached  an  unusual  height.  And  now,  little 
one,  as  time  is  flying,  let  us  proceed  to  business,' 

"  Sophy,  brought  down  to  earth,  retired  from  the  window,  and 
stood  by  the  table,  at  which  our  reporter  seated  himself.  He  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  take  a  chair. 

"  *  I  can  talk  better  standing,'  she  said.  *  Before  I  tell  what  I 
got  to  tell,  I'd  like  to  know  what  aunty  sed  of  me  when  you  and 
'er  was  up  in  Mr.  Felix's  rooms  this  morning.  You  know.  When 
I'd  jest  got  out  of  bed.' 

"  *  Nothing  very  particular,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter,  *  except 
that  you  were  a  sound  sleeper.' 

" '  You  arksed  'er  that,'  said  Sophy  shrewdly. 

^*  *  Yes.  You  see,  Sophy,  1  was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  all  I 
could  of  the  strange  disappearance  of  M.  Felix's  body.  It  was 
there  last  night  when  you  and  your  aunt  went  to  bed  ;  it  was  not 
there  this  morning  when  you  got  up ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  heard  anything  .in  the  night — 
because,  you  know,  Sophy,  that  M.  Felix's  body  could  not  have 
disappeared  from  the  he  use  without  some  sound  being  made.  It 
could  not  have  flown  up  the  chimney,  or  made  its  way  through 
thick  walls.  There  is  only  one  way  it  could  have  been  got  out, 
and  that  was  through  the  street  door.' 

"  *  Bight  you  are,'  said  Sophy. 

"  *  Now,  Sophy,  I  am  sure  you  are  a  sensible  little  girl,  and  that 
1  can  open  my  mind  freely  to  you.' 

"  *  You  can  that.  I  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  I  ain't  quite  a 
fool  neither.' 

"  *  I  am  certain  you  are  not.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
am  interested  in  this  mysterious  affair,  and  how  much  I  desire  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Whoever  assists  me  to  do  this  will  not 
repent  it,  and  somehow  or  other  I  have  an  idea  that  you  can  help 
me.     If  you  can  I  will  be  a  real  good  friend  to  you.' 

'*  *  You've  been  that  already,  the  best  I  ever  sor.  I  took  you  in 
once  this  morning,  and  I  ain't  going  to  do  it  agin.' 

**  *  How  did  you  take  me  in,  Sophy  ? ' 

"  •  I  told  yer  I  didn't  wake  up  last  night,  didn't  I  ? ' 

-^*You  did,  Sophy.' 
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"  *  And  that  I  didn't  'ear  no  noise  ? ' 

"'Yes/ 

**  *  They  was  crammers,  I  did  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  I  did  'ear  a  noise  ? ' 

"  *  Sophy,"  said  our  reporter,  repressing  his  excitement  as  well 
as  he  could,  *  I  feel  that  you  are  going  to  do  me  a  good  turn.' 

"  *  Aunty's  a  awful  liar,'  said  Sophy. 

«*Is8he?' 

^^'She  aes  she  sleeps  light  and  I  sleep  sound.  It's  all  the 
other  way.  She  goes  to  bed  and  drops  oif  like  the  snufiF  of  a 
candle,  and  she  snores  like  a  pig.  I  sleep  on  and  off,  like.  I 
don't  let  aunty  know  it,  'cause  I  don't  want  to  be  rushed  out  of  bed 
till  I've  a  mind  to  git  up,  so  I  pretends  to  be  fast  asleep,  and  I  let 
'er  shake  me  as  much  as  she  likes.  I  lay  snuggled  up,  and  I  was 
laying  like  that  last  night  all  the  while  aunt  was  snoring  fit  to 
shake  the  'ouse  down,  when  I  'eered  wot  sounded  like  somethink 
movin'  upstairs,  I  wasn't  scared — ^yer  don't  know  Sophy  if  yer 
think  that.  «  I'll  see  what  it  is,"  thinks  I,  « if  I  die  for  it."  So 
I  creeps  out  of  bed  and  stands  quiet  a  bit  in  the  dark,  without 
moving.' 

"  *  You  are  a  brave  little  girl,  Sophy,  and  I  am  proud  of  you.' 

*^  *  I  stands  listening  and  wondering,  and  the  sound  of  somethink 
moving  upstairs  goes  on.  Moving  quite  soft,  sir,  jest  as  if  it  didn't 
want  to  be  'eerd.  **  Slowed  if  I  don't  go  up,"  thinks  I,  **  and  find 
out  wot  it's  all  about."  I  wouldn't  light  a  candle,  'cause  that 
might  wake  aunty,  and  I  wanted  to  'ave  it  all  to  myself.  Well,  sir, 
I  creeps  to  the  door  in  my  bare  feet  and  opens  it  and  goes  into 
the  passage.  Sure  enough,  I  ain't  deceived ;  there  is  somethink 
on  the  stairs.  Up  I  creeps,  as  soft  as  a  cat,  feeling  my  way  by  the 
bannisters,  till  I  gits  to  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  street  door. 
Then  somethink  'appens  to  me  that  upsets  the  apple  cart.  I 
ketches  my  toe  agin  a  nail,  and  I  screams  out.  But  that's  nothink 
to  what  foUers.  A  'and  claps  itself  on  my  mouth,  and  somebody 
ses,  "  If  yer  move  or  speak  out  loud  I'll  kill  yer ! "  If  1  sed  I 
wasn't  frightened  at  that  I'd  be  telling  yer  the  biggest  crammer 
of  the  lot,  but  I  pulls  myself  together,  and  I  whispers  under  my 
breath,  "Wot  is  it?  Burgulers?"  "Yes,"  ses  the  voice, 
"  burgulers,  as'll  'ave  yer  blood  if  yer  don't  do  as  yer  told."  "  I'll 
do  everythink  yer  want,"  I  ses,  "  if  yer  don't  'urt  me.  My  blood 
won't  do  yer  a  bit  o'  good  ;  it  ain't  much  good  to  me  as  I  knows 
on.  Is  there  more  than  one  of  yer  ?  "  "  There's  a  band  of  us," 
ses  the  voice.  "  Who's  downstairs  ? "  "  Only  aunty,"  I  ses. 
*•  Ain't  there  nobody  else  in  the  'ouse  ?  "  arsks  the  voice.  "  Not 
a  blessed  soul,"  ses  I,  "  excep'  the  corpse  on  the  fust  floor."  "  Take 
yer  oath  on  it,"  ses  the  voice.  "  I  'ope  I  may  never  move  from 
this  spot  alive,"  ses  I,  "  if  it  ain't  the  truth  I'm  telling  of  yer  !  " 
"  Now  jest  listen  to  me,"  ses  the  voice.  "  You  do  as  yer  told,  or 
you'll  be  chopped  into  ten  thousan'  little  bits.     Set  down  on  the 
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stairs  there,  and  shut  yer  eyes,  and  don't  move  or  speak  till  you 
'ear  a  whistle ;  it  won't  be  a  loud  'un,  but  loud  enough  for  you  to 
'ear.  Then  you  git  up,  and  shut  the  street  door  softly — you'll  find 
it  open — and  lock  it  and  put  up  the  chain.  Then  go  downstairs 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  if  yer  aunt's  awake  and  arsks  yer 
wots  the  matter,  say  nothink ;  if  she's  asleep,  don't  wake  h^r. 
When  she  gits  up  in  the  morning  don't  say  nothink  to  'er,  and 
don't  answer  no  questions  about  us.  You  understand  all  that  ?  " 
**  Every  word  on  it,"  I  ses.  "  And  yer'U  do  as  yer  ordered  ?  "  ses 
the  voice.  "  Yes,  I  will,"  I  ses.  "  Mind  yer  do,"  ses  the  voice,  **  or 
somethink  orful  '11  'appen  to  yer.  Yer'U  be  watched  the  Jole  day 
long,  and  if  yer  let  on,  look  out  for  yerself.  Now  set  yerself  down 
on  the  stairs."  I  did,  sir,  and  though  I  was  froze  almost  to  a  stone 
I  never  moved  or  spoke.  It  was  that  dark  that  I  couldn't  see  a 
inch  before  my  nose,  even  when  I  opened  my  eyes  sly,  but  I 
could't  help  'earing  what  was  going  on.  There  was  a  creeping 
and  a  bumping,  and  the  sound  of  the  street  door  being  unlocked 
and  the  chain  being  took  down.  Then  everythink  was  quiet  agin 
inside,  and  all  I  'eerd  was  a  policeman  in  the  street  outside,  trying 
the  doors  as  he  passed  on.  When  he'd  got  well  out  of  the  street, 
as  near  as  I  could  tell,  the  street  door  was  opened,  without  as 
much  as  a  creak,  and  in  another  minute  I  'eerd  a  low  whistle. 
Then  I  got  up ;  it  was  all  a  job,  sir,  'cause  I  was  cramped,  but  I 
managed  it,  and  I  crep'  to  the  street  door,  and  shut  it,  and  locked 
it,  and  put  the  chain  up.  I  was  glad  enough  to  do  it,  I  can  tell 
yer,  and  I  felt  my  way  downstairs  and  got  into  bed.  Aunty  'adn't 
as  much  as  moved,  and  nobody  knew  nothink  but  me  and  the 
burgulers.     That's  all  I  know  about  last  night.' 

"  It  was  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  a  strange  story  indeed,  and 
related  by  such  a  common  little  waif  as  Sophy.  Our  reporter  had 
not  interrupted  her  once,  but  allowed  her  to  proceed,  ixt  her  own 
quaint  and  original  way,  to  the  end. 

"*  And  you  have  told  nobody  but  me,  Sophy?'  asked  our  re- 
porter. 

"  *  It  ain't  crossed  my  lips  till  this  minute,'  replied  Sophy.  *  I 
don't  know  wot  I  might  'ave  done  if  I  'adn't  seed  you  this  morn- 
ing. You  spoke  civil  and  nice  to  me,  and  I  took  to  yer  in  a 
minute.  Yer  might  'ave  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  when  I 
'eered  arter  you'd  gone  wot  the  burgulers'  little  game  was,  and  it 
come  to  me  in  a  jiffy  that  you'd  like  to  know  wot  'ad  become  of 
Mr.  Felix's  body.  "  I'll  wait  till  I  see  'im  agin,"  ses  I  to  myself, 
"and  then  I'll  tell  'im  all  about  it."  If  you  'adn't  come  to 
aunty's  tonight  I  should  'ave  come  to  you.' 

"  *  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,'  said  our  reporter.  *  We'll 
keep  the  matter  to  ourselves  at  present,  and  if  there's  any  reward 
offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  or  for  any  information  that 
may  lead  to  its  recovery,  it  shall  be  yours,  Sophy,  every  farthing 
of  it.' 
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"  Sophy's  eyes  glistened  as  she  said,  *  If  they  arsks  me,  then, 
why  I  'adn't  spoke  before,  I'Jl  tell  'em  I  was  too  frightened  by 
wot  the  burguler  sed  he'd  do  to  me  if  I  sed  anythink  about  it.' 

**  *  That  excuse  will  do  nicely.  Did  you  hear  the  sound  of  many 
feet?' 

"  *  I  think  it  was  only  one  man  as  was  moving  about,'  replied 
Sophy,  after  a  little  consideration. 

**  *  How  do  we  account,  then,  for  there  being  more  than  one 
man  concerned  in  this  singular  robbery  ? ' 

"  *  Per'aps  there  wasn't  more  than  one,"  suggested  Sophy 
quickly,  *  and  in  course  he  'ad  to  carry  the  body.  It  couldn't 
walk  off  itself,  being  dead.' 

**  *  Quite  so,  my  young  logfician.  Before  you  put  up  the  chain 
did  you  look  out  into  the  street  ? ' 

«  •  I  didn't  dare  to.' 

*'  *  Then  you  don't  know  if  there  was  a  cab  or  a  cart  waiting  at 
the  door  ? ' 

« '  I  don't  sir.' 

"  *  Did  you  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  moving  away  after  the 
door  was  secured  ? ' 

"  *  No,  I  didn't.  Everythink  was  as  still  as  still  can  be,  inside 
and  out.' 

***  There  must  have  been  a  vehicle  of  some  sort,  however, 
stationed  near.  A  man  couldn't  carry  a  dead  body  through  the 
streets  very  far  without  being  caught.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  stand  too  near  your  aunt's  house  for  fear  of  suspicion 
being  excited.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  a  growler  was 
engaged,  and  that  it  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  given  direction 
till  he  came  up  to  it.' 

" '  That  must  'ave  been  it,  sir.' 

"*If  I  give  you  five  shillings,  Sophy,  can  you  take  care 
of  it?' 

"  *  Bather !     But  you've  done  enough  for  me  to-night,  sir.' 

"  *  Not  half  enough,  my  girl.     Here's  the  money.' 

"  From  the  expression  on  Sophy's  face  she  would  have  liked  to 
resist  the  temptation,  but  it  was  too  strong  for  her,  so  she  took  the 
two  half-crowns,  saying  gleefully  as  she  tied  them  up  in  her  money- 
box, *  I  shall  soon  'ave  enough  to  buy  wot  I  want.' 

"  *  What  is  it  you  desire  so  particularly,  Sophy  ?  A  new  frock  ?' 

"  *  No,'  she  replied.     *  I  want  a  pair  of  tights.' 

"  *  In  heaven's  name,  what  for  ? ' 

"  *To  see  'ow  I  look  in  'em.'.  Sophy  glanced  down  at  her  legs, 
then  stood  straight  up  and  walked  a  few  steps  this  way  and  a  few 
steps  that,  in  glowing  anticipation  of  the  delights  in  store  for 
her. 

"  •  You  would  like  to  be  an  actress,  Sophy  ? ' 

"  *  Wouldn't  I  ?  Jest  I  I  can  do  a  lot  of  steps,  sir.  Would 
you  like  to  see  me  dance  ? ' 
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"  *  Not  to-night,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter,  thinking  of  the  pro- 
prieties ;  '  I  haven't  time,  and  you  had  best  get  back  as  quick  as 
you  can  to  your  aunt.  I'll  see  you  part  of  the  way.  I  don't  know 
what  excuse  you  will  give  her  for  being  absent  so  long.' 

"  *  Let  me  alone  for  that.  It  ain't  the  fust  time,  and  won't  be 
the  last.' 

"  *  Well,  come  along,-  my  girl.' 

"  They  left  the  house  without  being  observed,  and  our  reporter 
saw  Sophy  as  far  as  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  then  bade  her  good 
night.  Before  returning  to  his  chambers  he  walked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Embankment  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  stroll  there. 
It  was  a  favourite  promenade  of  his  on  fine  nights,  and  on  this 
night  in  particular  he  desired  it,  in  order  that  he  might  think  in 
the  quietude  of  that  grand  avenue  of  the  information  he  had 
gained.  Elated  as  he  was  at  the  progress  he  was  making  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
every  new  discovery  he  had  made  seemed  to  add  to  its  diflSculty. 
What  he  wanted  now  was  a  tangible  clue,  however  slight,  which 
he  could  follow  up  in  a  practical  way.  Little  did  he  dream  that 
everything  was  working  in  his  favour,  and  that  time  and  circum- 
stance were  leading  him  to  the  clue  he  was  so  anxious  to  possess. 

"  There  was  one  thing  in  the  story  related  to  him  by  Sophy 
which  greatly  perplexed  him.  The  child  could  not  have  assisted  him 
to  a  satis&ctory  solution,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  she  had  disclosed 
all  she  knew  of  the  events  of  the  night,  and  he  therefore  had  made 
no  mention  to  her  of  the  perplexing  point.  It  was  this.  Sophy 
had  told  him  that  while  she  was  sitting  on  the  stairs  with  her 
eyes  closed,  she  heard  the  man  unlock  the  street  door  and  take  the 
chain  down.  That  being  so,  the  question  remained — How  had  he 
got  into  the  hoilse  ?  Scarcely  through  the  street  door,  for  it  was 
hardly  likely  that,  having  got  in  through  it,  he  would  have  locked 
it  and  put  the  chain  up,  and  thus  created  for  himself  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  escape  in  the  event  of  his  being  discovered  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  work.  Our  reporter  could  think  of  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  and  it  had  to  take  its  place 
among  other  questions  to  which,  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  case, 
no  answers  could  be  found. 

"  He  had  turned  on  the  Embankment  by  way  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  pat^sing  under  the  arch  of  the  Charing  Cross  Railway 
bridge,  was  prt)ceeding  onwards  towards  Waterloo  when  he  saw 
something  that  caused  him  to  quicken  his  steps  in  its  direction. 
Fate  or  chance  was  about  to  place  in  his  hands  the  link  for  which 
he  was  yearning — a  link  but  for  which  the  mystery  of  M.  Felix 
might  for  ever  have  remained  unravelled." 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

A  SINGULAR  ADVENTURE   ON   THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

'^  He  saw  before  him,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  yards^the  figure 
of  a  woman  standing  upon  the  stone  ramparts  of  the  Embank- 
ment, close  to  Cleopatra's  Needle.  The  light  of  a  lamp  was 
shining  upon  her  form,  which  was  stooping  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  riven 

"  If,  as  oar  reporter  feared,  the  woman  was  contemplating 
suicide,  she  had  chosen  a  favourable  moment  to  put  her  sad  design 
into  execution,  for  there  was  no  person  near  enough  to  prevent 
her  had  she  been  expeditious.  She  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  but  down  before  her  on  the  rolling  river.  Our  re- 
porter hastened  his  steps,  in  fear  lest  he  should  be  too  late  to 
arrest  her  purpose. 

^  Unseen  by  them  another  man  was  approaching  the  woman, 
but  not  so  rapidly  as  our  reporter.  This  was  a  policeman  who  had 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  Waterloo  steps  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  as,  when  he  started,  he  was  nearer  to  her  than  our 
reporter,  they  both  reached  her  at  the  same  moment.  Each  be- 
coming aware  of  the  other's  presence,  they  would  have  shown 
recognition  of  it  had  not  their  attention  been  diverted  by  a 
sufficiently  startling  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Still 
unaware  that  there  were  witnesses  of  her  movements,  she  leaned 
forward  at  a  perilous  angle,  and  with  all  her  strength  threw  some 
heavy  object  into  the  water.  The  force  she  used  destroyed  her 
balance,  and  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  river  had  not  the 
policeman  and  our  reporter  laid  violent  hands  upon  her  and 
dragged  her  from  her  dangerous  position  on  the  ramparts. 

"  *  Just  in  time,  thank  G-od ! '  said  our  reporter. 

**  *  Just  too  late,'  retorted  the  policeman.  *  A  moment  sooner, 
and  we  should  have  saved  her  baby.' 

"  *  Her  baby  ! '  exclaimed  our  reporter. 

"  *  Yes.     Didn't  you  hear  the  poor  thing  give  a  scream  ?  ' 

***No.' 

"  '  You  must  be  hard  of  hearing.  First  a  sob,  then  a  scream. 
Now,  then,  own  up  ! ' 

"  He  shook  the  woman  roughly,  but  obtained  no  response  from 
her.  She  was  cowering  to  the  flagstones,  her  face  hidd^yi  irr  her 
hands. 

"  Our  reporter  is  not  the  stamp  of  man  to  stand  idly  by  while 
the  life  of  a  human  being  is  in  danger.  He  stripped  oflF  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

",  *  That's  your  sort,'  said  the  policeman.  *  I  can't  swim ;  you 
can.' 
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*^'Not  a  stroke,'  said  our  reporter,  and  was  about  to  plunge 
into  the  river  when  the  woman  sprang  up  and  caught  his  arm. 

^*  ^  For  Grod's  sake,'  she  said,  trembling  with  agitation,  *  do  not 
risk  your  life  for  nothing.' 

"  •  Your  baby  is  drowning,'  cried  our  reporter.  *  Let  me  go ! ' 
He  strove  vainly  to  extricate  himself  from  her  clutch. 

**  *  You  shall  not,  you  shall  not ! '  said  the  woman.  *  As  Heaven 
is  my  judge,  I  have  done  no  wrong.  I  have  no  baby ;  I  came  out 
alone.  You  are  a  gentleman.  By  all  that  is  sacred  I  speak  the 
truth ! ' 

**  *  The  policeman  says  he  heard  a  scream.' 

"*He  is  mistaken.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me.  0,  unhappy 
woman  that  I  am !   Have  I  not  one  friend  in  all  the  wide  world  ?  ' 

^^  It  was  not  alone  her  words  that  carried  conviction  with  them, 
it  was  her  deep  distress,  and  the  evident  sincerity  with  which  she 
spoke.  Moreover,  now  that  our  reporter  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  her  closely,  he  saw  that  she  was  not  of  a  common  stamp. 
There  was  a  refinement  in  her  voice  and  manner  which  impressed 
him. 

"  *  I  believe  you,'  he  said,  and  slowly  put  on  his  waistcoat  and 
coat. 

"  *  The  chance  is  lost,'  said  the  policeman  with  a  scornful  smile ; 
*  the  poor  thing  is  dead  by  this  time.  A  put-up  job,  my  man.  I 
wasn't  bom  yesterday.' 

"  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  was  not  entirely  without 
justification.  Seeing  upon  one  side  of  her  a  policeman,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  gentleman,  the  woman,  being  undoubtedly  of  the 
better  class,  had  gravitated  naturally  towards  our  reporter.  Thus 
at  once  was  established,  without  premeditation,  a  conflict  of 
interests  in  the  eyes  of  the  policeman.  He  represented  the  Law, 
which  is  invariably  more  suspicious  than  sympathetic.  Opposing 
him  were  two  strangers  who  might  be  in  collusion.  Hunting  in 
couples,  one  of  either  sex,  was  a  common  trick  of  the  criminal 
classes,  with  which  every  policeman  is  familiar.  The  officer  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  was  not  of  an  analytic  turn ;  he  jumped 
rather  at  conclusions  than  motives ;  therefore,  he  pronounced  the 
verdict  first  and  examined  the  evidence  afterwards,  or  left  it  to 
others  to  examine.  All  that  he  was  honestly  concerned  in  was  the 
performance  of  his  duty. 

"  *  Did  you  not  hear  her  say,'  said  our  reporter,  *  that  she  was 
alone  and  had  no  baby  with  her  ? ' 

**  ^  I  heard  something  of  the  sort,'  replied  the  policeman  can- 
didly ;  *  believing  it  is  another  matter.  I  believe  in  my  own  ears. 
Are  you  a  confederate  of  hers  ? ' 

"Our  reporter  laughed,  and  his  laugh  strengthened  the  police- 
man's suspicions  and  excited  his  ire. 

"  •  Perhaps  you  will  both  deny,'  he  said,  *  that  something  was 
thrown  into  the  river.' 
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"  *  I  certainly  heard  a  splash,'  said  our  reporter,  and  he  looked  at 
the  woman  for  confirmation,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  *  We'll  fish  it  up,  whatever  it  is,'  said  the  policeman.  *  If  it 
isn't  a  baby — which  I  say  it  is,  as  I  heard  it  cry — it's  stolen  pro- 
perty.    Pretty  nigh  as  bad.'     So  saying  he  blew  his  whistle. 

"  The  sound  terrified  the  woman ;  she  clung  to  our  reporter. 

*'  *  What  need  is  there  to  summon  assistance  ? '  asked  our 
reporter. 

"  *  I  know  what  I'm  up  to,'  replied  the  policeman.  *  I'll  trouble 
you  to  come  to  the  police  station.' 

**  *  I  intend  to  do  so.     Are  you  going  to  charge  this  lady  ? ' 

^'  A  grateful  sob  escaped  the  woman,  produced  by  the  reference 
to  her  as  a  lady  no  less  than  by  the  considerate  tone  in  which  it 
was  made. 

"  *  If  you're  particularly  anxious  to  know,'  said  the  policeman, 
'  I  am  going  to  charge  you  both.' 

*^  Much  amused,  our  reporter  asked,  ^  What  do  you  charge  her 
with?' 

"  First,  with  drowning  her  baby ;  next,  with  attempting  to  com- 
mit suicide.'  He  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  to  blow 
his  whistle  again. 

•*  *  And  what  is  your  charge  against  me  ? ' 

"  *  Aiding  and  abetting.  Come,'  he  said  to  the  woman,  putting 
his  hand  under  her  chin  and  attempting  to  raise  her  face  to  the 
light,  *  let's  have  a  look  at  you.  A  hundred  to  one  I've  seen 
you  before.' 

^'  He  was  so  rough  that  the  woman  cried  out. 

**  *  Be  very  careful,'  said  our  reporter  in  a  warning  tone.  *  You 
are  acting  outside  your  right  in  compelling  this  lady  to  look  you 
in  the  face.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  the  policeman  surlily,  beginning  to  be  shaken 
by  the  temperate  conduct  of  our  reporter,  *  I  hear  assistance  com- 
ing ;  I'll  wait.' 

*^  The  measured  tread  of  another  policeman  was  heard  in  the 
near  distance.    Our  reporter  stood  still,  perfectly  calm  and  self- 


"  The  woman,  now  sobbing  bitterly,  drew  her  handkerchief  from 
her  pocket,  and  a  piece  of  ^aper,  which  she  undesignedly  and  un- 
wittingly drew  forth  with  it,  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Only  the 
sharp  eyes  of  our  reporter  saw  it,  and  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
He  glanced  at  it  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  police- 
man, and  what  he  saw  both  greatly  astonished  him  and  influenced 
his  future  course  with  respect  to  the  woman.  He  felt  instinctively 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  thread  in  the  Mystery  of  Monsieur 
Felix. 

"Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  certain  editions  of  the 
Evenvag  Moon  we  inserted  an  advertisement  referring  to  the  death 
of  M.  Felix,  but  lest  the  precise  terms  of  that  advertisement 
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should  be  forgotten  by  them  we  reprint  it  here,  to  refresh  their 
memory.     The  advertisement  ran  as  follows : 

"*The  Strange  Death  of  M.  Felix  in  Gerrard  street,  Soho. 
Persons  who  had  private  or  other  interviews  with  M.  Felix  between 
the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night  of  the  16th 
of  January,  or  who  are  in  possession  of  information  which  will 
throw  light  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  death,  are 
urgently  requested  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Evening  Moon  at 
any  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement.  Liberal 
rewards  will  be  paid  to  all  who  give  such  information,  and  the  best 
legal  assistance  is  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  this  journal,  entirely 
at  their  o\vn  expense,  to  all  who  may  desire  it  and  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  M.  Felix's  death.' 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  the  advertisement  had  been  productive 
of  no  result  of  any  value.  A  great  many  persons  had  called  at  our 
office  respecting  it,  but  their  aim  was  to  obtain  money  without 
giving  an  equivalent  for  it.  That  the  step  we  took,  however,  was 
not  useless  was  proved  by  what  our  reporter  now  held  in  his  hand. 
It  was  the  advertisement,  cut  carefully  from  our  journal,  pasted 
upon  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  and  framed,  as  it  were,  in  clear  lines  of 
red  ink.  Surely  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  woman  had 
been  thus  painstaking  with  this  extract.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  connecting  link  between  her  and  M.  Felix,  whose  death  and 
subsequent  disappearance  were  still  enveloped  in  mystery.  Thus 
thought  our  reporter  the  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  advertise- 
ment. 

**  The  approach  of  the  second  policeman  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her  concerning  it.  While  the  two  policemen 
were  talking,  the  second  asking  for  information,  the  first  giving 
it,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  woman. 

"  *  You  have  dropped  something,'  he  said. 

"  She  put  her  hand  hastily  in  her  pocket  and  discovered  her 
loss. 

" « I  have  it,'  said  our  reporter. 

**  *  It  is  only  a  piece  of  paper,'  said  the  woman  ;  *  give  it  back  to 
me.' 

"*You  had  better  let  me  keep  it,'  he  said.  *You  will  be 
charged  and  searched  at  the  police  station.' 

"  She  interrupted  him,  saying  in  a  pitiful  voice,  *  Will  they  not 
let  me  go— 0,  will  they  not  let  me  go  ? ' 

"  *  They  will  not,'  replied  our  reporter,  *  and  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed.  They  are  merely  doing  their  duty.  You  have  acted  in 
a  way  which  throws  suspicion  upon  you ' 

"*I  have  done  nothing  wrong,'  she  said,  interrupting  him 
again,  and  that  she  regarded  him  as  being  well  disposed  towards 
her  was  proved  by  her  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  notwithstanding  her 
anguish  of  mind,  *  indeed,  indeed  I  have  not ! ' 

'  I  believe  you ;  they  will  not.      I  will  not  ask  you  what  you 
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have  done ;  if  you  confide  in  me  it  must  be  of  your  own  free  will. 
The  paper  you  have  dropped  is  an  advertisement  from  the  Evening 
Moan,  referring  to  the  death  of  M.  Felix.'  She  shivered  at  the 
name,  raised  her  eyes,  and  dropped  them  again.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  observing  that  they  were  of  a  peculiar  and 
beautiful  tinge  of  blue,  and  the  soft  pathetic  light  they  shed 
touched  him  deeply.  *  I  must  have  a  little  private  talk  with  you 
before  we  get  to  the  police  station,  and  I  think  I  can  manage  it.' 
He  had  seen  and  recognized  the  face  of  the  second  policeman,  who 
now,  as  he  came  forward,  greeted  him  respectfully.  *  Your  com- 
rade here,'  said  our  reporter  jocosely,  *  believes  that  I  am  engaged 
in  some  unlawful  conspiracy.  You  know  who  I  am*  Set  his  mind 
at  rest.' 

**  It  happened  fortunately  that  this  second  policeman  and  our 
reporter  were  old  acquaintances,  and  had  spent  itiany  an  hour 
together  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night.  A  few  words  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  the  first  policeman  settled  his  doubts. 

**  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  he  said  apologetically ;  *  but  mistakes 
will  happen.' 

**  *  I  presume,'  said  our  reporter, '  that  you  do  not  now  intend  to 
charge  me  with  aiding  and  abetting.' 

"  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.     It  was  only  my  joke.' 
"  *  You  have  a  queer  way  of  airing  your  jokes.     And  now  about 
this  lady.     Do  you  persist  in  your  charges  against  her  ? ' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  about  the  baby  I  won't  be  sure  now ;  but  I  must 
take  her  to  the  station.     She  attempted  to  commit  suicide.' 

**  *  I  am  £L  properly  qualified  solicitor,'  said  our  reporter,  *  and  I 
shall  appear  for  her,  and  shall  also  oflfer  myself  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  affair.  I  shall  support  her  in  her  statement  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  committing  suicide.' 

"  *  I  can't  help  that,  sir,'  said  the  policeman  with  respectful 
pertinacity ;  *  I  can  only  report  what  I  saw,  and  I  must  do  my 
duty.' 

"  '  Can  I  not  bring  you  round  to  my  view  ? ' 
"•To  let  her  off,  sir?' 
«*Yes.' 

"•Ican'tdoit,  sir.' 

"  *  But  listen  to  reason.     She  accidentally  lost  her  balance — ' 
"  *  And,'  interposed  the  policeman,  *  would  have  fallen  in  had  it 
not  been  for  us.' 

"  *  That  does  not  establish  a  charge  of  an  attempt  at  suicide.' 
•*  *  It  must  be  looked  into,  sir,'  said  the  policeman  stiffly. 
"  *  It  seems  to  me,'  said  the  second   policeman,  *  that  it  all 
depends  upon  what  it  was  she  threw  into  the  river.' 

"  Without  asking  permission  our  reporter  stepped  aside  with 
the  woman  and  spoke  privately  to  her.  She  had  listened  to  the 
conversation  in  an  agonized  state  of  mind,  turning  her  eyes 
alternately  to  her  accuser  and  her  defender  with  the  air  of  one 
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who  was  being  hunted  down.  Helpless,  despairing  innocence 
was  depicted  in  her  face,  and  the  favourable  impression  she  had 
produced  upon  our  reporter  was  strengthened.  Without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  she  was  a  lady ;  her  attire,  although  it  bore  no  indications 
of  worldly  prosperity,  her  manners,  her  speech,  unmistakably 
proclaimed  the  fact.  She  was  apparently  a  little  over  forty  years 
of  age,  and  there  were  traces  of  long-endured  suffering  on  her 
features.  In  her  youth  she  must  have  possessed  remarkable 
beauty,  which  even  now  could  not  fail  in  attracting  attention ; 
her  figure  was  slight  and  graceful,  her  movements  gentle  and 
refined.  These  signs  rendered  her  appearance  at  such  an  hour 
and  under  such  circumstances  sufficiently  perplexing,  but  our 
reporter  was  satisfied  to  trust  to  the  future  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  what  at  present,  to  a  vulgar  mind,  was  full  of  sus- 
picion. 

"In  stating  that  he  was  a  properly-qualified  solicitor,  our 
reporter  stated  a  simple  fact.  He  had  served  articles  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  and  had  abandoned  that  profession  for  one  which  possessed 
greater  attractions  to  him. 

"  It  occurred  to  him  to  test  her,  and  he  addressed  her  in 
French.  She  replied  to  him  in  the  same  language,  but  with  an 
accent  which  put  his  to  the  blush.  We  shall,  however,  give  what 
passed  between  them  in  our  native  tongue,  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
clearness,  and  in  the  interests  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  any  other  language  than  their  own. 

"  *  You  have  not  deceived  me  ? '  he  asked.. 

"  *  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not,'  she  replied  earnestly.  *  I  have 
spoken  the  truth.     You  will  not  desert  me  ? ' 

"  *  I  will  not.  You  may  count  upon  me  as  a  sincere  friend ;  but 
you  must  confide  in  me  implicitly.  I  will  serve  you  honestly  and 
faithfully-     You  have  met  with  misfortunes  ?  ' 

"  *  Great  misfortunes.     I  am  a  most  unhappy  woman  ! ' 

***  Have  you  any  other  friends  in  London  in  whom  you  would 
confide  in  preference  to  me  ?  If  you  have,  and  will  give  me  their 
names  and  addresses,  I  will  bring  them  to  you.' 

"  *  I  have  no  other  friend  in  this  city  in  whom  I  can  confide.' 

"  *  Not  one  who  can  assist  you  ? ' 

•**Notone.' 

"  *  Are  you  quite  unknown  here  ?  ' 

«*Ye8.' 

**  *  But  surely  you  are  not  entirely  alone  ? ' 

"  She  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  words  failed  her ;  she  raised 
her  imploring  eyes  to  his  fece. 

"  «  Strive  to  master  your  agitation,'  he  continued,  *  and  bend 
your  mind  upon  the  position  in  which  you  stand.  You  heard  what 
the  policeman  said  ? ' 

««Yes.' 

**  *  Will  you  tell  them  what  it  was  you  threw  into  the  river  ? ' 
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"  *  I  cannot  tell  them.    It  might  injure — it  might  ruin  me/ 

"  *  Was  it  property  of  your  own  ? ' 

"  *  It  was.' 

"  *  To  which  no  person  but  yourself  have  a  claim.' 

"  *  It  was  my  own ;  no  person  but  myself  has  a  claim  to  it.' 

**  *  The  loss  or  recovery  of  which  would  injure  no  one  ? ' 

"  *  No  one  but  myself.' 

"  *  Now,  consider.  You  will  be  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
charged.' 

"  *  But  they  will  let  me  go  until  to-morrow  ? ' 

"  *  They  will  not.     If  I,  a  stranger  to  you,  offered  bail,  it  woul 
not  be  accepted.     You  will  be  locked  up  till  the  morning.' 

"  *  My  Grod ! '  cried  the  woman.  *  What  will  become  of  her — 
0,  what  will  become  of  her ! ' 

"  *  Of  her  ?     Theu  you  are  not  entirely  alone  in  this  city  ? ' 

"  *  I  have  a  daughter,'  she  said  in  a  low  despairing  tone.  *  She 
will  be  distracted  if  I  do  not  return  to  her  to-night.' 

"  *  As  I  have  explained  to  you,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
If  you  are  not  unwilling  I  will  go  to  her  and  explain  matters.' 

"  *  No,  no ! '  cried  the  woman.  *  She  must  not  know  the  truth  ! 
What  have  I  done  that  this  misfortune  should  fall  upon  me  ? ' 

"  *  I  feel  deeply  for  you.  If  I  knew  how  I  could  inspire  you 
with  confidence  in  me  I  should  be  glad.  Look  at  me  and  say 
whether  you  cannot  trust  implicitly  in  me.' 

**  They  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence.  The  policemen,  standing 
apart,  did  not  interrupt  them,  and  as  they  spoke  in  French, 
could  not  have  understood  if  they  had  heard  what  was  passing. 
The  woman  put  out  her  hand  timidly. 

"  *I  will  trust  you,'  she  said.  "It  may  be  that  heaven  has  sent 
me  a  friend  when  most  I  needed  one.  By  the  memory  of  all  that 
is  dearest  to  you,  do  not  betray  me ! ' 

"  *  I  swear  solemnly  that  I  will  not.' 

"  The  pressure  of  her  hand  seemed  to  instil  faith  in  her.  All 
the  earnestness  of  her  soul  was  expressed  in  the  words  she  now 
spoke. 

"  *  I  give  into  your  charge  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than 
life — my  honour,  and  my  dear  daughter's  happiness.' 

"  At  this  juncture  the  first  policeman  thought  he  had  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  a  decision. 

"  *  Time  presses,  sir,'  he  said. 

"  *  Then  we  had  better  go  to  the  station,'  said  our  reporter,  *  if 
you  persist  in  your  ridiculous  charge.' 

"  *  There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  sir,'  said  the  policeman. 

***  You  have  no  objection  to  my  walking  by  the  side  of  this 
lady,  keeping  yourself  out  of  hearing.  I  wish  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  her.' 

**  *  Give  me  your  word,  sir,  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  at 
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« «  There  shall  not  be/ 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  second  policeman ;  *  you  may  take  the 
gentleman's  word  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  You  won't 
want  me.' 

.  "  He  left  them,  and  our  reporter  and  the  woman,  preceded  by 
the  policeman,  who  occasionally  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
that  they  were  following  him,  walked  to  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Station." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AT  THE  BOW  STREET  POUCE  STATION. 

"  *  We  have  but  little  time  for  uninterrupted  conversation,'  said 
our  reporter,  still  speaking  in  French,  *  and  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  At  the  station  we  shall  not  be  private,  as  we  are  now.  The 
fact  that  I  am  your  authorized  legal  adviser  should  strengthen 
your  confidence  in  me,  for  whatever  information  of  a  secret  nature 
I  receive  from  you  I  am  bound  professionally  to  respect.  You 
flee,  therefore,  that  your  interests  are  safe  in  my  hands.' 

"  *  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you,'  said  the  woman. 

**  *  Intended  for  the  law,'  continued  our  reporter,  *  I  do  not 
follow  it  as  a  profession.  I  am  a  journalist,  engaged  upon  the 
Evening  Moon.  You  start.  The  fact  of  my  being  so  engaged 
should  still  further  increase  your  confidence  in  me.  Now,  perhaps, 
you  can  understand  why  I  am  so  much  interested  in  the  advertise- 
ment %ut  from  our  paper  which  you  carry  about  with  you.  May  I 
accept  it  that  you  have  read  what  has  been  published  in  the 
Evening  Moon  concerning  the  death  and  strange  disappearance 
ofM.  FeUx?' 

^'  ^  I  have  read  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  paper,'  said  the 
woman,  who  was  paying  the  closest  attention  to  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  *  Thank  you  for  the  frank. admission.  To  my  hands  has  been 
intrusted  the  task  of  clearing  up  this  strange  affair  and  of  bring- 
ing it  forward  to  the  full  light  of  day.  That  is  only  a  portion  of 
my  mission.  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  so  sift  the  matter  to 
the  bottom  that  if  any  innocent  person  has  been  wronged  his 
innocence  shall  be  made  clear,  and  also  to  punish  the  guilty. 
Where  there  is  mystery  there  is  generally  crime,  and  where  there 
is  crime  the  presumption  is  that  innocent  beings  have  been 
brought  to  sorrow.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  I  have  the  firmest 
conviction  that  there  is  some  story  of  wrong-doing  underlying 
this  mystery,  and  if  I  am  right — ^which  time  and  good  fortune  can 
alone  establish — this  wrong-doing  must  have  inflicted  suffering 
upon  innocent  persons.  You  will  now  understand  why  the  discovery 
surprised  me  that  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  so  carefully 
^reserve  the  advertisement  which  slipped  from  your  pocket.    It 
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would  scarcely  have  been  done  by  one  whom  it  did  not  in  some 
way  concern^  and  it  remains  to  you  to  enlighten  me  upon  this 
point.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
good  faithj  and  that  its  terms  will  be  scrupulously  observed. 
Legal  assistance  is  offered,  and  will  be  given,  and  money  will  be 
spent  if  any  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  it.  That  is  all  I  have 
time  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  interest,  to  you  in  all  probability 
the  singular  interest,  I  have  taken  in  our  meeting  to-night.  The 
whole  of  this  evening  I  have  been  engaged  in  following  up  a  clue 
connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  body  of  M.  Felix,  of 
which,  as  you  read  the  Evening  Moon,  you  are  doubtless  aware. 
I  am  on  the  track,  and  I  shall  eventually  succeed  in  my  purpose. 
I  have  already  more  than  one  ally.  May  I  hope  that  I  have 
gained  another  ? ' 

**  *  I  do  not  know,'  said  the  woman,  and  though  they  were 
walking  now  through  unlighted  spaces  and  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  our  reporter  divined  from  her  broken  tones  that  she  was 
crying.  *  I  cannot  say.  All  is  dark  before  me;  there  is  not  a 
star  in  the  future  to  light  me  on  my  way.' 

"  *  Do  not  give  up  hope,'  said  our  reporter.  *  I  am  by  your 
side  to  help  you.  You  and  your  daughter,  two  women,  alone  in 
London  as  I  understand,  without  a  friend,  can  do  very  little,  but 
an  earnest,  willing  man,  who  has  influence  and  means  to  back  him 
up,  may  do  much.' 

"In  his  sincere  sympathy  our  reporter  pressed  the  woman's 
arm,  and  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

"  *  Have  I  hurt  you  ? '  he  asked  hurriedly.  , 

"  *  My  arm  has  been  injured,'  replied  the  woman,  biting  her  lip 
so  that  she  should  not  repeat  the  cry ;  *  it  has  been  cut  to  the  bone." 

"  *  I  am  very  sorry,    it  is  your  left  arm.' 

«*Yes.' 

"  *  Was  it  recently  done  ? — but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  question- 
ing you  so  closely.' 

"  *  You  have  the  right  to  question  me.  It  was  done  a  few  days 
ago.' 

"  *  You  are  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.' 

**  *  Truly,  truly,'  sighed  the  woman.  •  Your  voice,  your  words 
are  kind,  but  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  my  dear  child.  She  is 
waiting  for  me,  expecting  me,  listening  for  my  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.    If  I  could  escape — if  I  could  get  away  unseen  ! ' 

"  *  You  must  not  dream  of  it ;  you  would  plunge  yourself  into 
deeper  trouble ;  and  my  word  is  pledged.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  I  forgot ;  I  am  ungrateful.  If  they  are  cruel 
enough  to  detain  me,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  ? ' 

"  *  Till  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  be  brought  up  before  a 
magistrate.' 

"  'It  is  a  terrible  disgrace.  But  they  cannot  punish  me  if  I 
have  done  nothing  wrong  ? ' 
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"  *  No,  they  cannot  punish  you  unless  they  can  prove  some- 
thing against  you  which  will  render  you  liable.' 

"  *  Can  they  upon  suspicion  ? ' 

"  *  Upon  mere  suspicion,  no.' 

"  *  When  I  appear  before  the  magistrate  will  you  be  there  ? ' 

"  *  You  may  rely  upon  me.  I  shall  be  there  to  represent  you 
legally,  as  I  am  willing  now  to  assist  you  privately.  We  are  near 
the  station.     Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

"  *  Did  you  tell  me  that  I  should  be  searched  at  the  station,  or 
is  it  only  my  fear  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  almost  cert^n  you  will  be  searched.' 

"  *  They  must  find  nothing  upon  me ;  they  must  not  know  who 
I  am,  or  my  daughter's  happiness  is  wrecked.' 

"  Hastily  and  stealthily  she  extracted  from  her  pocket  a  key,  a 
purse,  and  a  handkerchief,  and  slipped  them  into  his  hands.  As 
hastily  and  stealthily  he  slipped  them  into  his  own  pocket.  TUe 
policeman  had  not  observed  the  proceeding. 

"*Will  you  not  require  your  handkerchief?'  asked  our  re- 
porter. 

"  *  I  must  do  without  it.  My  initials  are  worked  upon  it,  and 
it  might  lead  to  my  identification.  They  must  not — they  must 
not  know.' 

"  This  remark  would  have  seriously  disturbed  our  reporter  if  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  believe  thoroughly,  for  the  time 
being,  everything  the  woman  told  him,  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
future  to  decide  whether  she  was  or  was  not  deceiving  him. 

"  *  Should  I  be  detained,'  said  the  woman,  *  you  will  go  to  my 
daughter  and  assure  her  I  am  in  no  danger  ?  ' 

**  *  I  will  go  with  pleasure.' 

**  *  You  will  not  wait  till  morning  ?     You  will  go  at  once  ? ' 

"  *I  will  go  straight  from  the  station.' 

"*  Heaven  reward  you!  Believe  a  sufiering,  much-wronged 
woman,  sir,  your  confidence  is  not  misplaced.' 

**  They  had  not  time  to  exchange  another  word ;  they  were  at 
the  station  door. 

"  The  inspector  was  within,  taking  the  night -charges,  and  our 
reporter  saw  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  an  oflBcer  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted. 

**  *  Good  evening,  Mr.  Jealous,'  he  said. 

"  Inspector  Jealous  looked  up.  *  Hallo,'  he  said,  *  what  brings 
you  here  ? ' 

"  *  I  come  on  behalf  of  this  lady,'  replied  our  reporter,  ^againdt 
whom  a  policeman  on  duty  on  the  Thames  Embankment  has  a 
groundless  charge  to  make.' 

"  The  inspector's  eyes  wandered  from  our  reporter  to  the  lady. 
The  policeman  came  forward  and  laid  his  charge  in  a  temperate 
manner.     Inspector  Jealous  listened  in  silence. 

"  *  I  thought  at  first,'  said  the  policeman,'  *  that  it  was  a  child 
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she  had  thrown  into  the  river^  but  the  gentleman  here  thinks  the 
other  way,  and  he  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  I  am.  Of  her  attempt 
at  suicide  I  am  certain.' 

"  *  That  is  a  distinct  charge,'  said  Inspector  Jealous,  dipping 
his  pen  in  the  ink.  ^  The  bundle,  whatever  it  is,  can,  I  daresay, 
be  recovered.  Do  you  know  the  woman  ?  '  Pinned  to  formula, 
Inspector  Jealous  ignored  our  reporter's  reference  to  her  as  a  lady. 
"  *  Look  up,'  said  our  reporter  to  the  woman ;  *  you  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.' 

*'  Thus  assured  and  comforted  the  woman  raised  her  face,  so  that 
every  one  in  the  office  could  see  it  clearly.  Tears  were  hanging  on 
her  evelids,  and  there  was  a  piteous  expression  upon  the  trembling 
mouth. 

"  *  I  don't  know  her,'  said  the  policeman  honestly. 
^^The  constables  in  the  office  craned  their  necks,  then  shook 
their  heads. 

"  *  She's  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be !  She's  no  better  than  I 
am !  I'm  as  good  as  her  any  day  of  the  week !  Go  to  blazes,  the 
lot  of  yer ! ' 

**  The  interruption  came  from  a  tipsy  woman  sitting  on  a  bench. 
Inspector  Jealous  made  a  slight  motion  with  his  head,  and  the 
tipsy  creature  was  taken  away.  Then  Inspector  Jealous  turned  fb 
our  reporter. 

"*I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the   constable  making  tbe 
charge,'  said  our  reporter ;  *  he  has  performed  his  duty  conscieii- 
tionsly,  only  he  is  mistaken.     I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair^ 
and  I  say  that  there  was  nothing  thrown  in  the  river  that  the  lady 
had  not  a  right  to  throw  into  it — the  property  being  her  own— and 
that  she  did  not  attempt  to  commit  suicide.     Under  these  circuni- 
stances  I  trust  you  will  not  subject  her  to  the  indignity  of  beitfg 
locked  up.    She  will  appear  in  the  morning ;  I  will  be  her  recog- 
nizance.' 
*^  Inspector  Jealous  nodded  his  head  and  began  to  dissect* 
•*  •  What  was  in  the  bundle  ?  '  he  asked  of  our  reporter. 
"  *  I  have  told  you,'  replied  our  reporter,  feeling  himself  imme- 
diately at  a  disadvantage,  *  her  own  property.' 
"  *  What  was  its  nature  ?  ' 

^^  Manifestly  this  was  a  question  which  out  reporter  could  not 
answer. 

^^^You  must  excuse  my  asking,'  said  the  inspector,  'how  you 
come  to  know  it  was  her  property  ?' 
"  ^  She  told  me  as  much.' 

**This  time,  instead  of  nodding  his  head.  Inspector  Jealotis 
shook  it. 
'^  *  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  that.    What  is  her  name  ? ' 
"  Another  question  which  our  reporter  could  not  answer.  • 

"  *  Where  does  she  live  ? '  pursued  the  logical  and  inexorable  in- 
Bpectorr 
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"  Our  reporter  felt  the  ground  slippiug  from  under  him.  These 
two  or  three  simple  questions  were  like  sledge-hammer  blows,  and 
he  was  staggered. 

"'Surely,'  he  said,  lamely  parrying,  *you  do  not  question 
my  honesty  in  the  matter  ?  ' 

"  *  Not  for  a  moment,'  said  Inspector  Jealous,  with  perfect  good 
temper,  *  but  you  must  see  yourself  how  it  stands.  Here  is  a  direct 
charge  made ' 

"  *  And  denied,'  interposed  our  reporter. 

"'Exactly,'  assented  Inspector  Jealous;  *but  it  is  usual,  you 
know,  to  deny  such  charges,  and  the  authority  to  decide  which  side 
is  right  is  not  vested  in  me.     I  am  very  sorry,  but ^ 

"  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing his  meaning. 

"  *  You  must  submit,'  said  our  reporter  to  the  woman,  and  then 
turned  to  Inspector  Jealous.  '  I  may  have  a  few  private  words  with 
her,  I  suppose,  out  of  hearing  of  the  officers  present.' 

"  *  Certainly,'  replied  Inspector  Jealous,  'after  I  have  entered  the 
charge ;  and  although  I  shall  be  compelled  to  detain  her  here,  I 
promise  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  night.' 

"  *  Thank  you,'  said  our  reporter ;  *  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  do 
so.' 

"  Only  one  charge  was  entered  in  the  book,  that  of  attempted 
suicide,  the  constable's  suspicions  as  to  the  bundle  the  woman  threw 
into  the  river  being  deemed  of  too  vague  a  nature  to  frame  an  accur 
sation  upon. 

" '  Your  name? '  asked  the  inspector  of  the  woman. 

"  At  this  question  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  trembling ;  her 
white  face  grew  whiter;  her  hands  wandered  feebly,  aimlessly 
around,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  afforded  her  by  our 
reporter,  who  held  her  up,  she  might  have  fallen  insensible  to  the 
ground, 

"  *  Do  not  give  way,'  he  whispered, '  think  of  your  daughter.' " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

"  These  words  strengthened  her,  and  she  drew  herself  up. 

"  ^  Your  name,'  again  asked  Inspector  Jealous. 

"'Mrs.  Weston,'  she  replied  with  a  certain  hesitation  and  a 
sudden  colour  in  her  face. 

"  *  Christian  name  ? ' 

"  Mary,'  said  the  woman,  with  a  similar  exhibition  of  unreadiness 
and  confusion. 

"  *  Mary  Weston,'  said  Inspector  Jealous.  The  equivocal  signs 
were  not  lost  upon  him,  but  he  made  no  comment.    *  Married  ? ' 
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• 

**  *  I  decline  to  answer.' 

"  Inspector  Jealous  merely  nodded,  and  entered  her  reply  in  the 
book. 

"*  Where  do  you  live?' 

**  *  I  will  not  tell  you.  You  cannot  compel  me/  No  defiance 
was  expressed  in  her  tone  ;  it  was  imploring  and  appealing. 

"  *  No,'  said  Inspector  Jealous,  *  we  caunot  compel  you.' 

"  Then  she  was  taken  away  to  be  searched,  the  report  being  that 
she  had  no  property  of  any  kind  upon  her  person ;  *  not  even  a 
handkerchief,'  was  the  remark. 

"  *  That  is  all,'  said  Inspector  Jealous  to  our  reporter.  *  She  will 
be  brought  up  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  are  going  to  appear  for 
her,  eleven  o'clock  will  be  early  enough.' 

"  With  his  consent  our  reporter  then  took  the  woman  aside, 

**  *  Tell  me  now  what  I  can  do  for  you,'  he  asked. 

"  *  You  will  find  my  address  on  a  card  in  my  purse,*  she  replied. 
'  It  is  a  long  distance,  two  or  three  miles,  I  think ' 

« *  I  don't  mind  that.' 

"  *  You  need  not  knock  or  ring  at  the  street  door ;  the  key  I 
gave  you  will  open  it.  But  the  passage  will  be  dark  when  you 
enter  it.* 

**  *  I  have  matches  with  me.    I  shall  find  my  way  all  right.' 

**  *  Our  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  My  daughter  will  be  awake. 
Do  not  alarm  her  by  knocking  loudly  on  the  door.' 

**  *  I  will  tap  very  gently.     Go  on.' 

'^  ^  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  to  her  at  fiirst.  A  stranger 
— ^and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night ' 

"  *  Do  not  agitate  yourself.  I  will  use  my  best  skill  and  all  my 
kindness  to  assure  her  that  I  come  as  a  friend.' 

"  *  I  am  sure  you  will,  I  am  sure  you  will.  Heaven  has  been 
good  to  me  to  send  me  such  a  friend ! ' 

"  *  Look  at  it  in  that  light.  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better 
give  me  a  few  lines  to  your  daughter? ' 

"  *  Can  I  write  them  here  ? ' 

**  *  I  think  so ;  I  will  ask  the  inspector.' 

**  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission,  and  was  supplied 
with  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  an  envelope.  Then  the  woman 
wrote: 

**  *  My  Dabung  Child, 

'^  *  The  gentleman  who  brings  this  is  a  friend,  a  true  friend^ 
and  I  send  this  note  by  his  hand  to  allay  your  fears  at  my  absence. 
I  cannot  explain  now  why  I  do  not  come  home  to-night,  but  I  will 
do  so  to-morrow  when  I  return.  Do  not  expect  me  till  the  after- 
noon, and  do  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  me.  All  is  well, 
and  there  is  hope  in  the  future.  God  bless  you,  my  darling. 
With  fondest  love, 

"  *  Your  Devoted  Mother.' 
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"  She  gave  the  note  to  our  reporter  to  read  and  then  put  it  in 
the  envelope.  On  the  envelope  she  wrote  simply  the  name, 
*  Constance.' 

"  *  She  will  be  certain  to  question  me,*  said  our  reporter. 
"  *  You  have  only  to  tell  her  that  I  desired  you  to  say  nothing, 
and  that  I  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  myself  of  communicating 
good  news  to  her  upon  my  return  to-morrow.     That  will  satisfy 
her.     She  loves  me,  has  faith  in  me.    Good  news.    Alas,  alas  ! ' 

"  *  Keep  up  your  courage.     They  will  treat  you  kindly  here,  and 
you  will  see  me  in  the  morning.     The  few  hours  will  soon  pass.' 
"  *  It  will  seem  an  eternity.' 

"  Feeling  that  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  interview,  and 
anxious  to  go  upon  his  errand,  our  reporter  bade  her  good-night 
with  a  friendly  pressure  of  the  hand,  commended  her  to  the  care 
of  the  kind  inspector,  and  left  the  station.  He  walked  a  little  way 
into  the  Strand  before  he  stopped  to  look  at  the  card  in  the 
woman's  purse ;  had  he  done  so  in  Bow  Street  a  policeman  might 
have  seen  him  and  reported  the  action,  as  he  had  just  left  the 
police  station.  By  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  he  read  the  address, 
21,  Forston  Street,  Kentish  Town.  There  was  no  name  on  the 
card,  but  as  there  was  no  other  writing  in  the  purse,  he  knew  that 
this  must  be  the  address  to  which  he  was  to  go.  He  hailed  a  cab, 
and  bade  the  man  drive  quickly. 

"  His  necessary  examination  of  the  purse  had  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  contents — a  small  key  and  two  pounds  four  shillings  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  addition  to  the  card.  He  thought  himself  justified 
in  looking  at  the  handkerchief  which  the  woman  had  given  him. 
It  was  of  fine  cambric,  and  in  one  comer  were  the  initials  E.  B. 
According  to  the  woman's  statement  these  were  the  initials  of  her 
name  which  she  wished  to  keep  from  the  eyes  of  the  policemen, 
so  that  they  might  not  lead  to  her  identification.  Then  the 
name  she  gave  to  Inspector  Jealous  was  false ;  she  was  not  Mary 
Weston. 

"  This  discovery  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  less  sym- 
pathetic and  enthusiastic  man  than  our  reporter,  and  would  have 
instilled  in  him  a  feeling  of  distrust,  but  it  did  not  weaken  his 
faith  in  her.  She  had  been  frank  with  him  ;  she  had  told  hitia 
that  she  desired  to  keep  her  name  from  the  knowledge-  of  the 
police  ;  the  hesitation  with  which  she  had  given  the  false  name  in 
the  police  station  proved  that  she  was  not  an  adept  in  duplicity ; 
and,  in  addition,  his  brief  association  with  her  had  inspired  him 
with  so  much  pity  and  confidence  that  it  would  have  needed 
stronger  evidence  to  shake  him.  The  longer  he  thought  of  her 
the  firmer  was  his  conviction  that  she  was  a  lady  of  gentle  culture, 
who  had  innocently  been  thrown  into  a  cruel  position,  in  which 
she  had  suffered  some  deep  wrong.  This  in  itself  might  not  have 
been  powerful  enough  to  induce  him  to  champion  her  cause,  but 
what  wooed  and-  fixed  him  irresistibly  was  the  strong  impression 
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that  there  existed  between  her  and  M.  Felix  a  link,  which  found, 
would  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery. 

"  Ab  the  cab  drew  up  at  21,  Forston  Street,  Kentish  Town,  our 
reporter  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  two  o'clock.  Paying  the 
cabman  and  dismissing  him,  he  paused  a  moment  to  consider  his 
position  and  its  surroundings. 

**  The  street  was  very  quiet ;  not  a  soul  was  visible.  The  houses 
in  it  struck  the  mean  between  rich  and  poor ;  some  were  two,  some 
were  three  storeys  in  height,  and  the  rents  (our  reporter  is  a  judge 
in  such  matters)  would  vary  between  forty  and  sixty  pounds  a  year. 
This  was  sufficiently  respectable,  and  he  was  pleased  that  his  errand 
had  not  landed  him  in  a  poorer  locality. 

"But  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  strange  hour  to  preiient 
himself  for  the  first  time,  and  under  such  suspicious  circumstances, 
to  a  young  lady  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  return  of  her 
mother.  It  must  be  done,  however,  and  the  sooner  done  the 
better.  He  took  out  the  latchkey,  opened  the  street  door,  closed 
it  behind  him,  and  stood  in  the  dark  passage.  He  did  not  wait 
now ;  he  knew  that  he  must  go  straight  on  with  his  task.  There- 
fore he  lit  a  match,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  light  made  his  way  to  the 
first  floor  landing.  There  were  two  doors,  one  a  side  door  which 
he  supposed  led  to  the  smaller  room,  the  other  a  larger  door  facing 
him,  through  the  crevices  in  which  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  lamp  or 
candle.  He  knocked  gently  and  waited,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
purse,  the  latchkey,  the  handkerchief,  and  the  letter  which  the 
woman  had  given  him. 

"  Expedition  now  did  not  rest  with  him ;  it  rested  with  the 
occupant  of  the  chamber  to  which  he  desired  admittance.  But 
his  gentle  tapping,  repeated  again  and  again,  met  with  no  response. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the  handle.  It  turned  in  his 
hand,  and  the  door  was  open. 

"  Still  he  paused  upon  the  threshold,  and  said  in  his  softest 
tones,  *  Miss  Constance !  Miss  Constance ! '  He  received  no  reply, 
but  heard  a  gentle  breathing.  Boldly  he  entered  the  room  and 
pushed  the  door  behind  him,  but  did  not  quite  close  it. 

"  There  was  a  lamp  alight  on  the  table,  and  before  it  a  book,  the 
pages  of  which  were  divided  and  held  apart  by  a  miniature  in  a 
gold  frame.  Leaning  back  in  a  chair,  one  arm  hanging  listlessly 
down,  the  other  resting  on  the  table,  the  fingers  just  touching  the 
miniature,  was  a  young  girl,  the  beauty  of  whose  face  was  posi- 
tively startling.  Rather  dark  than  fair,  with  features  cut  in  the 
Greek  mould,  and  long  eyelashes  veiling  the  sleeping  eyes,  with 
lips  slightly  parted,  the  picture  was  one  upon  which  an  artist 
would  have  loved  to  dwell.  Her  loosened  hair,  which  was  of  a  rich 
brown,  hung  upon  her  shoulders,  but  did  not  hide  the  exquisitely 
shaped  ears ;  her  hands  were  small  and  white,  and  the  foot  in  a 
worked  slipper  which  peeped  beneath  her  dress,  was  as  beautifully 
formed.    In  silence  our  reporter  gazed  and  admired. 
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*^  Truly  puzzled  was  he  how  to  act  in  a  dilemma  so  bewildering. 
It  was  a  contingency  for  which  he  had  not  mentally  provided. 
Here  he  stood,  a  stranger,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  whose  eyes  had  never  rested  on 
his  face.     What  on  earth  was  he  to  do  ? 

"  Her  age  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and  her  likeness  to  the  woman  he  had  left  in  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Station  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  she  was  her  daughter,  the 
Constance  he  had  come  to  see.  He  coughed,  and  shuflBed  his 
feet,  and  shifted  a  chair,  but  these  movements  did  not  arouse  the 
sleeping  beauty.  She  slept  calmly  on,  her  bosom  gently  rising 
and  falling  as  she  breathed. 

**  He  ventured  to  approach  close  to  the  table.  The  book  the 
young  girl  had  been  reading  was  Scott's  ^  Ivanhoe,'  and  the  minia«> 
ture^  lying  on  the  page  was  that  of  a  young  man,  presumably  of 
the  better  class.  There  was  something  singular  in  the  aspect  of 
this  young  man's  eyes ;  they  were  open,  but  there  was  a  vacant 
expression  in  them  which,  upon  examining  them  more  closely,  led 
our  reporter  to  suppose  that  the  possessor  was  blind. 

"  As  his  movements  were  ineffective  in  arousing  the  young  girl 
to  consciousness,  our  reporter,  without  any  distinct  idea  as  to  how 
he  should  proceed  with  his  task,  laid  the  purse,  the  key,  and  the 
handkerchief  on  the  table  close  to  the  girl's  hand.  He  retained 
the  letter. 

"  Every  moment  that  passed  increased  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position,  and  he  now  ventured  to  touch  the  sleeper's  arm.  She 
moved  slightly  in  her  chair,  and  shifted  the  hand  that  rested  upon 
the  table  so  that  it  reached  the  miniature.  Her  fingers  closed  upon 
it. 

**  Again  our  reporter  touched  her  arm,  and  in  a  low  tone  he  called 
her  by  her  name.  The  arm  that  had  been  hanging  down  was  raised, 
and  clasped  his  hand.  *  Mamma ! '  she  murmured,  and  she  held 
his  fingers  with  a  tender  clasp.  *  Really,'  thought  our  reporter, 
*this  is  growing  more  and  more  perplexing.'  Presently,  to  his 
relief,  her  fingers  relaxed,  and  he  drew  his  released  hand  away. 
By  this  time  he  felt  that  bolder  measures  were  necessary.  Betreat- 
ing  to  the  door  he  overturned  a  chair,  and, hastily  stepped  into  the 
passage.  The  ruse  was  successful ;  the  young  girl  started  to  her 
feet,  and  called  out,  *  Mamma !     Is  that  you  ? ' 

"  The  answer  she  received  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  Timidly  she 
approached  and  opened  it,  but  flew  back  into  the  room  at  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger. 

"*Do  not  be  alarmed,'  said  our  reporter,  standing  on  the 
threshold ;  *  I  come  as  a  messenger  from  your  mother.' 

** '  As  a  messenger  from  my  mother  ? '  she  stammered,  gazing  at 
him  from  a  safe  distance  in  evident  distress.  •  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,  sir.  Do  not  come  nearer  to  me,  or  I  shall  call  for 
assistance.' 
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**  *  I  assure  you  there  is  no  occasion,'  said  our  reporter,  *  I  will 
not  move  a  step  into  the  room  without  your  permission.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  I  feel  my  presence  here  as  awkward  as  you  must 
yourself;  but  I  come,  as  I  have  said,  from  your  mother,  who  has 
given  me  a  letter  for  you.  I  am  her  friend,  and  she  would  be 
annoyed  if  you  called  unnecessarily  for  assistance.  I  sincerely 
apologize  for  my  intrusion,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Strange 
as  is  my  appearance  here,  I  come  only  in  your  mother's  interests 
and  yours.' 

*'  *  Indeed  it  is  strange,'  said  the  young  girl,  *  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  alarmed  and  distressed.' 

** '  It  is  natural  you  should,'  said  our  reporter,  speaking,  as  he 
had  spoken  all  through,  in  his  most  respectful  tone,  as  a  gentle- 
man  would   speak  to  a  lady;    'but  read  your  mother's  letter. 

See ^I  throw  it  as  close  to  you  as  I  can,  and  if  you  wish  me  to 

enter  after  you  have  read  it,  I  will  do  so ;  not  otherwise,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman.' 

**  He  threw  the  letter  into  the  room,  but  it  did  not  quite  reach 
her.  With  timid  steps,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  our  reporter, 
the  young  girl  reached  the  letter,  and  quickly  retreated  to  the 
position  she  deemed  safe,  from  which  she  read  what  her  mother 
had  written. 

"  *  You  may  enter,  sir,'  she  said,  *  but  do  not  close  the  door.' 
•*  *  I  will  leave  it  open,'  said  our  reporter,  and  entered  the  room, 
but  kept  a  little  apart  from  the  young  girl,  whom  we  will  now  call 
by  her  proper  name,  Constance. 

"  *  I  have  been  waiting  up  for  my  mother's  return,  sir,' she  said, 
*  and  I  cannot  even  now  understand  her  absence.  Where  did  you 
leave  her  ? ' 

"  *  I  may  not  answer  your  questions,'  replied  our  reporter.  *  It 
is  at  her  own  request  I  do  not  do  so.  She  desired  me  to  say  that 
she  wishes  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  you  herself,  when  she 
returns  to-morrow.  I  cannot,  as  a  gentleman,  violate  the  confi- 
dence your  mother  reposed  in  me.' 

"  *  You  have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir,  and  will  leave  me  now,  I 
hope.'  Then  she  murmured  softly,  *  Good  news  !  Oh,  if  I  dared 
to  hope  it ! ' 

"  *  I  will  leave  you  this  instant,'  said  our  reporter,  and  was  about 
to  do  so  when  Constance's  eyes  fell  upon  the  purse,  the  key,  and 
the  handkerchief  which  he  had  dex)osited  on  the  table. 

"  *  A  moment,  sir,  I  beg,'  she  said.  *  How  came  these  here  ? 
They  are  my  mother's ! ' 

"  *  Yes,  she  gave  them  to  me,'  said  our  reporter,  with  pardon- 
able duplicity,  *  to  hand  them  to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  be 
satisfied  I  came  from  her,  and  that  I  am  here  only  as  her  mes- 
senger.' 

•  "  *  Yes,  I  understand  that,  sir,  but  how  came  they  here  ? ' 
"  *  I  must  speak  frankly,'  said  our  reporter,  smiling.     *  After 
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admitting  myself  into  the  house  by  means  of  the  latchkey,  I  came 
upstairs  and  knocked  at  your  door,  but  could  not  make  myself 
heard.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  arouse  other  people  in  the  house  I 
took  the  liberty  of  trying  whether  the  door  was  locked.  It  was  not, 
and  I  entered.  Seeing  you  asleep  I  endeavoured  by  some  slight 
sounds  to  awake  you,  but  did  not  succeed.  Then  I  placed  the 
articles  on  the  table,  and  overturning  this  chair,  retreated  from 
the  room,  to  lessen  any  alarm  you  might  feel  at  my  appearance. 
And  now,  having  fulfilled  my  mission,  I  will  take  my  leave.' 
"  *  Only  one  more  question,  sir,'  said  Constance  imploringly. 

*  My  mother  is  in  no  danger  ? ' 

"  *  She  is  not.  You  will  see  her  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  myself 
to  see  you  again  so  that  I  may  be  justified  in  your  eyes.' 

"  *  You  are  justified  already,  sir,  and  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me  for 
my  doubts.  I  must  wait  till  the  morning.  My  mother  will  come, 
will  she  not,  in  the  morning  ?  ' 

"  *  Does  she  not  say  in  her  letter  that  it  will  not  be  till  the 
afternoon  ? ' 

"  *  0,  yes,  I  forgot,  but  I  am  confused  and  troubled.  Will  you 
see  her  before  then  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  an  appointment  with  her.' 

«* Where,  sir?' 

"  *  I  must  not  tell  you.  Remember  the  injunction  your  mother 
laid  upon  me.     I  have  no  alternative  but  to  respect  it.' 

"  *  You  are  right,  sir.  Pardon  me.'  She  held  out  her  hand  and 
our  reporter  advanced  to  take  it ;  but  she  withdrew  it  before  he 
touched  it.     Even  now  her  doubts  and  fears  were  not  dispelled. 

*  Good-night,  sir.' 

"  *  Good-night,'  said  our  reporter,  and  turned  to  go. 

"  But  now  it  was  his  turn  to  linger.  Something  in  the  room 
which  he  had  not  before  observed  attracted  him.  It  was  a  simple 
article  enough,  a  red  silk  kerchief  which  might  be  worn  round  the 
neck. 

"  *  Good-night,  sir,'  repeated  Constance. 

"  *  Good-night,'  he  said.     *  Excuse  me.' 

"  Then  he  left  the  room.  As  he  descended  the  stairs  he  heard 
the  key  turned  in  the  door  of  Constance's  room. 

/^He  did  not  call  a  cab  when  he  reached  the  street;  he  had 
subject  for  thought,  and  like  most  men  he  could  reflect  with 
greater  freedom  and  ease  when  his  limbs  were  in  motion. 

"  A  red  silk  handkerchief:— merely  that.  Why  should  it  have 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him  ?  The  explanation  might 
be  far-fetched,  but  since  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  of  M.  Felix  he  had  become  microscopical  in  his 
observation  of  trifles  which  might  by  some  remote  possibility  have 
a  bearing  upon  it.  On  the  night  of  the  death  of  M.  Felix  a  man 
was  seen  escaping  from  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street  in  which  M. 
Felix  lived ;  and  this  man  wore  round  his  neck  a  red  scarf.     It  was 
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this  coincidence  which  now  occupied  his  thoughts.  The  possesion 
of  a  red  silk  scarf  was  common  enough ;  thousands  of  persons  in 
London  could  produce  such  an  article^  and  shop  windows  abounded 
with  them  ;  but  this  particular  scarf,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
citing incidents  of  the  night  and  in  its  indirect  relation  to  the 
advertisement  from  the  Evening  Moony  which  Constance's  mother 
had  preserved  with  such  care,  suddenly  assumed  immense  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  our  reporter.  His  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  scene  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  he  felt  himself  be- 
coming morbidly  anxious  to  know  what  it  was  that  Constance's 
mother  had  thrown  into  the  river.  That  it  had  some  connection 
with  the  mystery  upon  which  he  was  engaged  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt.  Would  its  discovery,  by  throwing  direct  suspicion  upon 
Constance's  mother,  assist  or  retard  the  progress  of  his  mission  ? 
To-morrow  would  show,  and  he  must  await  the  event  with  patience. 
One  reflection  afforded  him  infinite  satisfaction ;  his  hand,  and  his 
alone,  of  all  the  millions  of  persons  who  had  no  absolute  direct 
interest  in  it,  was  on  the  pulse  of  the  mystery,  and  every  step  he 
took  strengthened  him  in  his  resolution  to  run  it  to  earth  without 
the  aid  of  the  officials  of  Scotland  Yard." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

HOW  THE  CHARGE  WAS  DISPOSED  OF. 

*^0^  the  following  morning,  at  half-past  ten,  our  reporter  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  and  was  allowed  a 
private  interview  with  Constance's  mother,  whom  we  must  for  the 
present  designate  by  the  name  she  had  assumed,  Mrs.  Weston. 
She  looked  worn  and  pale,  but  beneath  these  traces  of  physical 
fatigne  our  reporter  observed  in  her  an  undefinable  expression  of 
moral  strength  which  surprised  him.  He  had  yet  to  learn,  as  our 
readers  have,  that  this  woman's  delicate  frame  was  ennobled  by 
those  lofty  attributes  of  endurance  and  fortitude  and  moral  power 
which  in  human  history  have  helped  to  make  both  heroes  and 
martyrs. 

"  *  You  have  passed  a  had  night,'  said  our  reporter  commis- 
eratingly. 

*'  •  In  one  sense  I  have,'  said  Mrs.  Weston,  *  but  hope  and  prayer 
have  sustained  me,  and  the  inspector  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Tell  me  of  my  daughter.' 

.  **  He  briefly  related  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  Con- 
stance, but  made  no  mention  of  the  red  silk  scarf.  She  thanked 
him  with  great  sweetness  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  said 
she  had  been  wonderfully  comforted  by  the  belief  that  she  had 
providentially  met  with  so  true  a  friend. 

"  *  Time  will  prove,'  said  our  reporter,  *  that  you  are  not  deceived 
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in  your  belief,  but  the  manifestation  of  this  proof  will  depend 
greatly  upon  yourself.  To  speak  more  precisely,  in  your  hands 
appears  to  me  to  rest  the  power  of  accelerating  events  and  of 
setting  wrong  things  right.  I  am  speaking  partly  in  the  dark, 
from  a  kind  of  spiritual  intuition  as  it  were,  but  when  I  strike  a 
trail  I  have  something  of  the  bloodhound  in  me  ;  innocence  will 
find  in  me  a  firm  champion,  guilt  I  will  pursue  till  I  track  it  to  its 
threshold.' 

"  The  words  were  grandiloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  their  sincerity. 

"  *  In  resolving  to  confide  thoroughly  in  you,'  said  Mrs.  Weston, 
gazing  earnestly  at  him,  ^  I  am  risking  more  than  you  can  possibly 
imagine.  I  am  like  a  shipwrecked  woman  to  whom  a  prospect  of 
deliverence  has  suddenly  appeared.  I  ask  for  no  professions ;  I 
will  trust  you.' 

"  *  You  will  live  to  thank  the  chance  which  has  thrown  us  to- 
gether,' said  our  reporter.  *  I  devote  myself  to  your  cause  heartily, 
in  the  conviction  that  I  am  championing  the  cause  of  right  and 
innocence.' 

"  Tears  sprang  in  her  eyes.     *  Shall  I  be  released  to-day  ?  * 

^*  *  I  am  confident  of  it.     I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  inspector.' 

^^  To  Inspector  Jealous,  who  was  standing  near,  he  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  Mrs.  Weston. 

"  *  Well,  you  see,'  said  the  inspector,  *  in  the  first  place  it  was 
enough  that  she  is  a  friend  of  yours ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
enough  that  she  is  lady.  I  can  read  signs ;  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  classes  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with.' 

"  *  She  does  not,'  said  our  reporter.  *  The  whole  affair  is  a  mis- 
take, excusable  enough  on  the  part  of  the  policeman,  but  regret- 
able  because  of  the  distress  it  has  caused  an  innocent  lady.  I  shall 
make  no  complaint  against  the  policeman  on  the  score  of  over- 
officiousness ;  he  was  within  his  rights,  and  on  abstract  grounds  is 
perhaps  to  be  commended  for  his  mistaken  zeal.' 

**  It  was  a  wise  and  prudent  speech,  and  the  inspector,  already 
kindly  disposed,  conveyed  it,  before  the  case  was  called  on, 
to  the  ears  of  the  policeman  who  had  made  the  charge.  Assured 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  him  into  disrepute,  he 
toned  down  his  evidence  considerably,  and  himself  assisted  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  case,  the  brief  particulars  of  which  we  extract  from 
our  police  columns : 

"  Groundless  Charge. — Mary  Weston,  a  woman  of  respectable 
appearance,  was  charged  with  attempting  to  commit  suicide. 
Constable  382  C  said  that  he  was  on  duty  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment last  night  about  12  o'clock  when  he  saw  the  woman 
standing  on  the  stone  parapet  close  to  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Draw- 
ing near  to  her  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  the  woman  was 
falling  forward  when  he  seized  her  and  pulled  her  away.  A 
gentleman  in  court  laid  hold  of  the  woman  at  the  same  time,  and 
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assisted  him  in  preventing  her  from  carrying  out  her  purpose.  The 
gentleman  referred  to,  Mr*  Bobert  Agnold,  one  of  the  reporters 
upon  the  Evening  Moon^  and  also  a  properly  qualified  solicitor, 
said  he  appeared  for  the  accused,  who  distinctly  denied  that  she 
had  any  intention  of  committing  suicide.  He  was  himself  a  wit- 
ness of  the  occurrence,  and  was  convinced  that  the  constable,  who 
had  behaved  very  well  throughout  the  aflfair,  had  acted  under  a 
mistaken  impression.  The  magistrate  asked  the  constable  what 
caused  the  splash  ?  The  constable  replied  something  the  accused 
threw  into  the  river.  The  magistrate :  *  Did  you  see  what  it  was  ? ' 
The  constable :  *  No.'  Mr.  Agnold :  *  I  should  state  that  the 
accused  admits  throwing  something  into  the  river,  and  that  in  the 
act  of  doing  so  she  overbalanced  herself  and  so  aroused  the  con- 
stable's suspicions.  Whatever  it  was  that  she  threw  away  it  was 
her  own  property  and  presumably  valueless,  and  although  her 
action  was  open  to  an  eccentric  construction,  it  could  go  no  farther 
than  that.  She  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  she  pleased  with 
what  belonged  to  her.'  The  constable  said  that  search  had  been 
made  for  it,  but  it  had  not  been  found.  The  woman  went  quietly 
to  the  station,  but  refused  to  give  her  address.  She  was  not  known 
to  the  poUce,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  her  having  been 
charged  before.  The  magistrate,  to  the  accused :  *  Have  you  any 
trouble  that  urged  you  to  put  an  end  to  your  life  ? '  The  accused, 
whose  speech  was  distinguished  by  great  modesty  and  refinement: 

*  I  have  troubles,  as  other  people  have,  but  none  that  could  impel 
me  to  an  act  so  sinful.  NotMng  was  &rther  from  my  thoughts 
than  the  attempt  with  which  I  am  charged.  I  have  done  no 
wrong.'  Mr.  Agnold :  *  Apart  from  my  position  as  her  professional 
adviser,  I  will  answer  for  her  in  every  way.'    The  magistrate: 

*  She  is  discharged.' 

"  It  was  half-past  twelve  when  Mrs.  Weston  and  our  reporter 
issued  from  the  poUce  court.  They  walked  in  silence  towards 
Leicester  Square,  which  at  this  time  of  the  day  is  comparatively 
quiet.     Mrs.  Weston  looked  around  inquiringly. 

"  *  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

"  *  No,'  she  replied. 

^*  *  Then  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  Liondon  ? 

«  •  Not  very  well.' 

"  *  This  is  Leicester  Square.  We  are  not  fEir  from  Q-errard  Street, 
Soho,  where  M.  Felix  was  found  dead.'  A  tremor  passed  through 
her,  and  the  hand  which  rested  upon  our  reporter's  arm  pressed  it 
convulsively.  He  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  said,  *  All's  well 
that  ends  well.  Your  daughter  will  see  you  earlier  than  she  ex- 
pects.   You  will  go  straight  home,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^' '  Not  straight.  I  am  fearful  of  being  followed.  Heaven  knows 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  that  lies  before  me, 
but  whatever  I  do  must  be  done  without  drawing  notice  upon 
mjrself.   I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that  I  have  innocently  placed 
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myself  in  a  false  position,  and  that  I  am  in  danger.  I  cannot 
explain  my  words  at  this  moment ;  I  am  anxious  to  see  my  beloved 
child ;  bat  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  you  before,  that  no 
sin  or  guilt  lies  at  my  door.' 

"  *  I  understand  that,  and  I  will  bide  your  time.  You  are  afraid 
that  we  are  being  watched.  I  see  no  one  in  sight  who  can  be 
dogging  us,  but  I  can  provide  against  the  remotest  possibility  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  part  of  the  way.' 

^*  She  accepted  his  services  gratefully,  and  he  hailed  a  cab,  the 
driver  of  which  he  directed  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
Forston  Street,  Camden  Town.  When  the  cab  had  gone  a  couple 
of  miles  they  alighted  and  walked  the  length  of  two  or  three 
streets,  our  reporter  keeping  a  sharp  look  out ;  then  another  cab 
was  hailed,  which  drove  them  to  Camden  Town,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Forston  Street.  They  walked  together  to  within  50 
yards  of  No.  21,  and  then  Mrs.  Weston  paused. 

"  *  You  wish  me  to  leave  you  here,'  said  our  reporter.  *  Shall  I 
see  you  again  soon  ?  ' 

"  *  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock,'  she  replied,  *  if  you  will  call 
xipon  me.' 

*• '  I  will  be  punctual.' 

"  *  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  you  go,'  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
*  that  the  name  I  gave  at  the  police  station  is  not  my  own.  I  was 
justified  in  giving  a  false  name ;  otherwise  the  knowledge  of  my — 
my  disgrace  might  have  reached  my  daughter.' 

"  *  You  use  a  wrong  term,'  said  our  reporter,  *  no  disgrace  what- 
ever attaches  to  you.     Good-bye  till  this  evening.' 

"  He  shook  hands  with  her  and  walked  briskly  away.  He  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  attend  to  in  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Evening 
Moon,  but  he  was  expected  to  present  himself  there,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  arrange  to  have  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing free.  This  being  settled,  he  turned  towards  Gerrard  Street, 
with  the  intention  of  calling  upon  Mrs.  Middlemore,  to  ascertain 
whether  anything  fresh  had  transpired.  He  knocked  vainly  at  the 
door,  however ;  Mrs.  Middlemore  was  not  in  the  house.  At  the 
bottom  of  Gerrard  Street  he  encountered  Sophy. 

"  *  Ah,  Sophy,'  he  said,  *  I  have  just  been  to  your  house.' 

"  *  'Ave  yer  ?  '  said  Sophy,  sidling  up  to  him.  *  Aunty  ain't  at 
'ome.' 

"  *  So  I  discovered.     Where  is  she  ? ' 

"  *  At  the  perlice  station,'  answered  the  girl. 

" '  Anything  wrong  ? ' 

" « I  don't  know.' 

«■ « But  what  has  she  gone  for  ? ' 

«  *  It's  about  Mr.  Felix.' 

« « About  Mr.  Felix  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

"  *  So  she  ses.' 

" '  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Sophy  ? '  • 
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^"  I  can't  tell  yer.  All  I  know  is  I  meets  aunty  with  a  face  like 
pickled  cabbage,  running  and  blowing  and  'olding  'er  sides,  and  I 
arks  'er  what  she's  in  sech  a  hurry  about.  **  It's  about  poor  Mr. 
Felix,"  she  ses,  as  well  as  she  could  speak ;  she  was  that  out  of 
breath  she  could  'ardly  git  'er  words  out,  "  They've  found  out 
somethink,  and  they've  sent  for  me  to  the  perlice  station.  You  go 
'ome  at  once  and  wait  till  I  come  back."  "  'Ow  shall  I  get  in  ?  "I 
arks ;  aunty  never  gives  me  the  door  key ;  ketch  'er  doing  that  I 
"  'Ow  shall  I  get  in  ?  "  "  There's  a  gent  there,"  ses  aunty, "  as  '11  open 
the  door  for  yer."  I  goes  and  knocks,  and  as  no  gent  comes  and 
opens  the  door  for  me  I  takes  a  walk.' 

**  *  Is  that  all  you  know,  Sophy  ? ' 

"  '.That's  all.    I  don't  keep  nothink  from  you — not  likely  I ' 

"  *  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  police  station  ? ' 

"  *  0,  yes,  I  can  tell  yer  that.    Bow  Street.' 

'*  Our  reporter  did  not  wait  to  exchange  any  further  words,  but 
hastened  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court.  He 
was  quite  close  to  it  when  a  constable  accosted  him. 

"  *  I  was  coming  for  you  at  the  Evening  Moon  office,  sir,'  said 
the  constable.    *  The  inspector  sent  me.' 

**  *  What  does  he  want  ? '  asked  our  reporter. 

**  *  They've  fished  up  something  from  the  river.  He  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  it.' 

«  a  should.' 

*'  As  he  entered  the  doors  his  coat  was  plucked  by  Mrs.  Middle- 
more. 

•*  *  Ah,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  he  said  hastily,  *  I  will  speak  to  you 
presently.    Don't  go  away ;  I  will  be  out  in  a  minute  or  two.' " 


{To  he  eontinued,) 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS :  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

By  BAEBARA  HUTTON 
(Mrs.  Hawtbbt  Albxaubsb), 

AtTHOE  OF  "tales  OF  TBB  WHITE  COCKADE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  village^'of 
Domremy,  between  Neufchateau  and  Yauoooleur,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  a  humble  peasant's  cottage  might 
be  found,  surrounded  by  poplar  trees,  and  of  lowly  aspect. 
Domremy  was  situated  near  the  borders  of  Loraine  and  Cham- 
pagne. 

In  that  small  tenement,  Joan  of  Arc  first  saw  the  light.  Her 
parentage  was  as  humble  as  her  fame  is  immortal.  She  was  one 
of  five  children,  the  elder  of  two  daughters,  her  father  an  honest 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  a  pious  Catholic,  who  brought  his  children 
up  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion.  From  childhood  his  eldest 
daughter,  Joan,  bom  in  1412,  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  an 
active  life  of  labour  in  the  open  air.  She  could  drive  the  plough, 
harrow  the  land,  sow  the  grain  and  reap  the  field,  tend  the  horses, 
or  milk  the  kine,  as  easily  as  she  could  spin  in  the  winter  or 
clean  the  cottage.  She  spent  her  youth  in  such  innocent  and 
useful  pursuits,  and  one  must  fain  believe  with  no  thoughts 
beyond  her  parents'  home. 

Intelligence  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  yet  rumours  of  wars 
had  reached  Domremy  from  time  to  time ;  and  every  now  and 
then  the  sight  of  wounded  soldiers  (too  ill  to  remain  with  their 
comrades^  journeying  home,  would  bring  before  the  villagers  in  a 
realistic  lorm  the  calamities  of  the  world  outside  its  quiet  limits. 

For  many  years  Joan  felt  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  war. 
Religion  made  up  the  sum  total  of  her  voung  existence. 

The  village  churchyard  and  church  stood  near  her  home. 
When  not  engaged  in  her  farm  or  in-door  duties,  Joan  was 
oftener  than  elsewhere  to  be  seen  kneeling  before  Our  Lady's 
shrine,  at  Belmont  Church,  a  place  near  Domremy. 

The  world,  for  even  in  a  village  there  are  spirits  who  scoff  at 
what  they  neither  sympathize  with  nor  understand,  ready  to  do 
the  devil's  work  by  throwing  ridicule  on  piety,  laughed  at  Joan's 
religious  feelings ;  some  of  them  were  thoughtless  about  such 
thin^,  and  the  sight  of  Joan  on  her  knees  before  the  Cmc^ 
rebuxed  their  own  want  of  religion.    A  gentle  girl,  she  would 
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parry  their  jests  and  not  heed  their  taunts,  yet  in  spite  of  their 
laughter^  all  the  girls  and  boys  loved  and  respected  her  for  her 
simple  consistent  character. 

The  traditions  about  her  girlhood  are  many.  Some  are  far  too 
improbable  for  credence,  but  much  remains  unchallenged  to 
indicate  that  from  the  date  of  her  thirteenth  year,  Joan  believed 
herself  to  be  endowed  by  a  mission  from  Heaven.  With  the 
humility  of  a  perfectly  pure  character,  at  first  the  pious  girl 
dreamt  not  of  the  high  nature  of  her  future  work.  The  aspira- 
tions of  her  enthusiastic  nature  she  kept  silently  in  her  own  heart. 

She  believed  herself  called  to  do  God's  will  in  some  special 
manner,  but  at  first  she  did  not  know  how  she  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  it.  Grave  and  serious  by  nature,  the  maiden  waited^ 
as  Mary  may  have  tarried  while  carrying  in  her  bosom  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  till  the  summons  came. 

When  at  length  the  visions  that  came  to  her  at  night  at  last 
assumed  a  definite  shape,  no  wonder  that  the  message  they 
brought  was  of  war !  Had  not  her  very  cradle  been  rocked  to  the 
sounds  of  wailing  and  grief  at  the  ravages  of  war,  and  through  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  had  not  the  child  (in  years 
little  other)  learnt  the  cruelties  of  the  battle  field,  although  done 
in  the  name  of  glory  ! 

Civil  War  was  at  hand  when  Joan  first  heard  the  voices  within 
her  simple  heart  telling  her  to  "save  her  King,"  to  "save 
France,"  to  "rescue  her  fellow-countrymen."  But  how?  The 
visions  came  at  night.  Sometimes  they  left  her  at  daybreak,  and 
at  others  they  stayed  with  her  by  day. 

She  kept  them  secret,  fearing  ridicule  and  discouragement,  until 
the  time  came,  when,  unable  to  resist  their  voices,  the  reiterated 
call  was  for  action.  Imagine  the  struggle  in  her  own  mind !  How 
covld  she  go  away  from  Domremy  ?  How  could  she,  who  had 
never  left  her  mother's  side  since  childhood,  encounter  war's 
great  horrors?  One  moment  she  would  feel  it  impossible,  and 
shrink  even  in  thought  from  taking  such  a  step,  and  alarmed  and 
uneasy,  seeking  refuge  again  in  prayer !  Another  time  enthusiasm 
and  her  belief  in  the  visions  would  triumph  over  a  maiden's  fears. 
This  conflict  lasted  long.  Other  maidens,  too,  had  visions  at  that 
period,  but  none  were  so  resolute  or  determined  as  Joan,  when, 
giving  no  longer  heed  to  the  agonized  entreaties  of  her  father 
and  mother,  unable  to  comprehend  how  their  young  and  gentle 
daughter  could  even  dream  of  such  a  step,  she  felt  tne  hour  was 
come  to  obey  as  well  as  to  listen,  and  to  go.  Joan  had  a  vision ; 
view  it  as  we  may  in  a  practical  age,  discarding  romance  and 
sentiment,  we  are  forced  to  own,  it  was  no  common  dream  that 
led  her  on  to  action.  Her  uncle  lived  near  Domremy.  She  went 
first  of  all  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  dauphin, 
Charles  VH. 

Carried  away  against  his  more   sober  judgment    by  Joan'a 
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entreaties,  her  tmele  reluctantly  consented  to  take  his  niece  to  a 
noblemao  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  arrived  at  the  castle, 
Joan  unfolded  her  plans  to  the  owner. 

The  Sire  de  Baudricourt  thought  that  the  girl  was  insane. 

"  Who  has  put  these  ideas  into  your  head,"  he  inquired  of  the 
young  girl  who  stood  modestly  before  him. 

"  My  Master,"  Joan  replied,  in  a  simple  voice.  **  He  has  bid 
me  crown  the  dauphin  king  at  Bheims."  / 

**  And  who  is  your  Master  ?  "  said  the  astonished  Sire  de  Baudri- 
court. 

**  The  King  of  Heaven,"  was  the  reply. 

Her  uncle  then  took  her  home,  her  parents  believed  that  she 
was  out  of  her  senses.  They  watched  her  narrowly  and  tried  to 
divert  her  thoughts  by  other  designs,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Joan  to  marry.  Nothing,  however,  really  moved  her  from  her 
project.  She  was  silent,  and  resumed  her  usual  occupations,  but 
the  one  idea,  the  hope  and  dream  of  her  pure  soul  never  left  her. 
She  was  to  save  France,  and  it  would  be  so  she  knew.  She 
believed  the  voices  that  whispered  this  to  her  while  others  slept. 
Day  by  day  she  thought  over  it  all,  and  never  once  in  her  heart 
abandoned  her  dream. 

We  may  consider  this  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  mystic,  but  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  tenacity  of  her  purpose.  The  many 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  youth — where  are  they  as  we  advance 
on  through  life  to  the  one  goal  of  all  humanity  ?  Are  they  not 
all  flown,  tarnished  by  contact  with  the  world,  the  Ideal  shattered 
by  the  Seal,  our  purer  hopes  defeated  by  the  baser  needs  of  life  ? 
But  the  thoughts  of  the  youug  leave  their  mark  on  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  happy  the  parents  who  can  see  that  all  is  right 
with  God  in  their  children's  hearts  and  minds ! 

Although  supposed  by  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt  to  be  insane, 
Joan  henceforward  did  not  give  up  her  project.  Her  father  and 
mother  watched  her  to  prevent  her  leaving  home  for  a  second 
time.  No  one  except  her  uncle  believed  in  her,  but  she  believed 
in  herself,  and  that  confidence  sustained  her  bopes.  Faith  never 
failed  her  till  the  Dream  became  reality  and  her  visions  true. 
Her  uncle  helped  her  once  more.  He  pretended  that  his  wife 
was  ill,  and  invited  his  niece  to  assist  him  in  taking  care  of  her. 
Her  parents  gave  their  consent  to  her  visit,  and  she  started  off, 
not  betraying  in  any  way  her  firm  resolution  not  to  return.  Tears 
ran  down  her  face  as  she  left  Domremy,  but  she  never  faltered. 
"Had  I  had  a  hundred  fathers,"  she  declared  afterwards,  "I 
should  have  gone."  "  Love  asks  faith,  Faith  needs  firmness,"  says 
the  old  proverb.    This  saying  well  illustrates  Joan's  character. 

At  the  time  that  Joan  left  home,  Agincourt  had  been  fought 
and  won.  Henry  V.,  ardent  for  glory,  determined  to  invade 
France.  Harfleur,  a  principal  port  of  Normandy  in  those  days, 
fell  after  a  resistance  of  forty  days  before  the  English  Hero.     Its 
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heroic  resistance  did  not  enlist  Henry's  pity  for  tlie  besieged,  and 
he  put  all  to  death. 

He  wished  to  push  on  into  the  heart  of  France,  but  his  troops 
were  wearied  out,  so  that  prudence  pointed  to  his  retreat  by  way 
of  Calais.  The  English,  principally  archers,  got  as  far  as  Agin- 
court,  and  having  been  guided  by  a  French  peasant,  crossed  over 
the  Seine  safely. 

The  French  were  always  valiant.  They  met  Henry  at  Agin- 
court,  and  were  burning  with  ardour  and  anxious  to  cut  the  late 
victorious  army  to  pieces.  The  odds  were  great ;  on  one  side  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  France,  and  on  the  other  a  disorganized, 
tired,  foot-sore,  ill-clad  and  disheartened  body  of  archers.  No 
wonder  victory  seemed  sure  for  the  French. 

Agincourt  Castle  stood  on  a  large  plain,  the  very  site  for  a 
battle,  and  there,  stretched  out  in  formidable  array,  the  Saxons 
saw  with  dismay  the  immense  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and 
became  panic-stricken.  The  Normans,  the  royal  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy among  them,  were  (on  their  side)  confident  of  success,  and 
the  clear  still  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  victory  that  they 
shouted  out  on  realizing  the  small  number  of  their  opponents. 

Panic-stricken,  the  Enfi;lish  fell  on  their  knees  to  implore  the 
aid  of  Heaven  to  save  them ;  but  Henry,  his  courage  the  more 
undaunted  because  it  was  the  hour  of  danger,  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  holding  up  his  sword  high  in  the  air,  swore  before 
them  all : 

"  I  have  archers  enough !  Not  one  more  do  I  need ;  and,  by 
Heaven  !  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  set,  I  will  prove  my  words  to  be^ 
true  ones ! " 

Their  leader's  spirited  words  encouraged  the  English  archers, 
while  their  captains  advised  them,  instead  of  losing  heart,  to  pass 
the  night  beforg  the  conflict  in  sober  preparations.  The  archers, 
seeing  the  wisdom  of  this,  did  not  waste  precious  time  (as  the 
French,  over-confident  of  victory,  were  doing  in  carouses  and 
drinking),  but  prepared  by  making  ready  for  the  conflict,  each 
archer  seeing  to  the  tips  of  his  arrows  and  the  edge  of  his  battle- 
axe. 

Henry  retired  early  to  rest,  and  when  he  appeared  at  dawn 
next  day,  how  grand  he  must  have  looked,  as  with  his  lance  in 
his  hand,  made  of  wood  cut  in  Cyprus,  and,  in  Chaucer's  words, 
with  **  the  head  full  sharpy  ground,"  he  addressed  his  soldiers  in 
tones  that  never  faltered,  and  with  a  mien  that  was  so  imposing 
that  his  very  presence  inspired  confidence  in  his  hearers ! 

"  Deserve  to-day,  soldiers,  the  welcome  that  your  wives  and 
children  will  give  you  when  we  reach  England !  "  he  cried. 

The  cheer  tnat  answered  his  heroic  words  died  away  as  Henry 
turned,  with  unflinching  gaze  scanning  with  his  bright  blue  eyes 
the  long  line  of  French  troops  before  him. 

There  it  was,  drawn  up  before  his  sight,  the  knights  i|^  rich 
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armour,  their  steeds  covered  with  gold  and  silver  accoutrements — 
a  truly  dazzling  array. 

Brave,  proud,  triumphant  men,  the  Normans  presented  an  all 
too  striking  contrast  to  Henry's  ill-clothed  archers,  barefooted, 
exhausted  and  famishing,  demoralized  by  insufficient  rest  and  the 
perils  they  had  encountered  on  the  way  to  Agincourt.  The  con- 
trast did  not  dismay  their  leader.  Genius  rises  above  obstacles 
and  difficulties  that  appal  ordinary  minds. 

The  clear-headed  king  saw  at  one  glance  that  ill-clothed,  ill- 
fed  and  fatigued  as  were  his  soldiers,  they  had  one  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  It  was  bad,  foggy,  damp  weather,  and  the 
plain  was  nothing  but  a  slippery  bog.  The  English  archers  were 
bare-footed,  and  being  accustomed  to  bad  weather  in  their  own 
country,  would  not  slip  down  on  the  morass,  while  the  heavily- 
laden,  over-weighted  French  chargers,  impeded  by  the  mud, 
refused  to  obey  their  riders'  guidance,  when  the  generals  in  com- 
mand ordered  an  advance.  Henry  was  right.  Had  the  day  but 
been  fine  and  the  plain  firm,  the  knights  would  have  won  the  day 
for  France ;  but  the  ground  being  boggy,  the  poor  horses  as  they 
attempted  to  advance  only  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire, 
those  who  rode  them  losing  heart  and  courage  as  they  encountered, 
without  the  power  of  resistance,  a  shower  of  arrows  flying  in 
every  direction  in  their  midst.  Panic  followed  disorder.  The 
Frenchmen's  steeds,  irritated  by  the  arrows,  plunged  and  reared 
back  among  the  soldiers  advancing  behind  them,  while  the  latter, 
blinded  by  the  charge  and  dispersed  by  the  horses,  fled  in  every 
direction. 

The  victory  decided  the  fate  of  France.  Paris  capitulated,  and 
Henry's  cause  gained  ground. 

Charles  VI.,  then  king  of  France,  was  half  insane,  the  nobles 
were  divided  into  factions.  An  ignominious  treaty,  signed  at 
Troyes  in  1420,  gave  Henry  the  Princess  Catherine  of  France  as 
his  wife,  made  the  English  king  Regent  during  Charles  the  VI.'s 
lifetime  and  King  at  his  decease. 

Henry  VI.  of  England  was  Catherine's  son.  While  besieg- 
ing Cosne,  in  1422,  Henry  fell  ill  and  died,  enjoining  on  his 
death-bed  that  the  Euglish  should  never  renounce  their  French 
Conquests,  and  leaving  his  little  son  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Thus  there  became  two  pretenders  to  the  French  throne — 
Henry  VI.,  a  mere  infant,  and  the  dauphin,  Charles  VII. 

War  had  devastated  the  land  which  the  peasants  were  too  hope- 
less to  till  or  cultivate.  Factions  among  the  nobles  preventing 
union,  which  is  force,  no  light  seemed  visible  on  the  horizon,  till 
as  suddenly  as  day  breaks  over  the  hill  tops,  gilding  with  golden 
light  mountain  scenery,  and  the  rising  sun  disperses  the  shadows 
of  night,  came  through  God's  aid  restored  courage  to  the  heart  of 
Charlemagne  and  St.Loui8,by  the  humble  means  of  Stpeasant  maiden. 
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But  Joan  had  much  to  encounter  first  of  all.  The  incredulity 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  town  at  first  met 
her,  vanished  before  her  firmness.  They  gave  her  money  and  arms, 
and  led  her  to  John  of  Metz — ^a  knight  in  command  of  one  of  the 
many  camps  round  Vaucouleur. 

"Who  sent  you?  Who  put  this  into  your  head?**  inquired 
the  knight. 

"  God,"  said  Joan. 

•*  Then,"  said  John  of  Metz,  "  I  will  lead  you  myself  to  the 
king.     When  can  you  be  ready  to  depart  ?  " 

"  Better  now  than  later ;  better  later  than  never,"  was  Joan's 
reply. 

Of  course  this  incident  aroused  a  great  deal  of  wonder.  Many 
in  the  fifteenth  century  still  believed  in  the  black  art,  and  so 
some  attributed  her  visions  to  the  devil. 

The  Governor  of  Vaucouleur  took  his  confessor  with  him  to 
see  her,  but  after  a  long  interview  the  priest  acknowledged  Joan 
to  be  a  simple,  guileless  maiden.  Enthusiasm  is  catching,  and 
while  some  scoffed,  others  believed  in  her  mission,  and  at  length 
the  Duke  of  Loraine  sent  for  her. 

The  duke,  a  man  of  the  world,  believed  her  to  be  an  impostor, 
but  he  said  he  would  see  her  and  judge  for  himself.  Clad  in  a 
suit  of  armour  and  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  she  presented  her- 
self before  that  powerful  nobleman. 

The  duke  could  not  make  so  strange  a  maiden  out.  He  did  not 
believe  in  her,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  thought  her  good  and 
simple,  and  dismissed  her  kindly,  giving  her  a  horse  and  money. 
Henceforward  all  obstacles  vanished.  The  World  listens  to 
enthusiasm  when  supported  by  money ;  the  governor  gave  her  a 
pass,  two  knights — John  of  Metz  and  Bertrand  de  Poulengy — and 
a  small  escort  accompanying  her. 

The  people  having  adopted  her  ideas,  with  the  fickleness  of  the 
uneducated,  ran  to  extremes.  They  accompanied  her  part  of  the 
way,  declaring  that  she  ran  great  risks  owing  to  the  state  of  tur- 
moil and  discord  then  existing  throughout  France. 

"  Fear  not,"  cried  Joan,  "  I  need  no  aid  from  man,  God  will 
protect  me ! " 

In  spite  of  her  courage,  her  journey  to  Chinon,  where  the 
dauphin  held  his  court,  was  perilous.  The  country  swarmed 
with  English  soldiers.  To  avoid  collisions  the  little  band  travelled 
by  night,  taking  unfrequented  and  circuitous  roads.  They  reached 
Touraine  safely,  and  halted  at  Gien.  They  did  not  hide  the 
object  of  their  journey,  so  that  the  court  heard  of  Joan's  mission 
through  the  reports  that  preceded  her.  But  at  Chinon  there 
were  fresh  diflSculties.  She  had  petitioned  the  dauphin  to 
see  her  in  a  letter  preceding  her  arrival.  Many  of  his  courtiers 
dissuaded  Charles  from  receiving  her,  alleging  that  beneath 
her   simple  garb  she  probably  carried  the  weapons   of  assassi- 
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nation.  The  dauphin  therefore  told  Joan's  messenger  to  bid 
the  maiden  tell  his  nobles  her  errand.  At  that  time  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  was  besieging  Orleans, 
and  the  dauphin  was  in  great  anxiety  as  to  its  fate. 

After  many  delays,  for  all  things  come  to  those  who  know  how 
to  wait,  Joan  was  admitted  into  Charles's  presence. 

There  is  a  dignity  about  simplicity,  and  though  it  was  a  trying 
ordeal  for  a  young  girl  totally  unused  to  court  life  to  find  herself 
in  a  courtly  atmosphere,  she  comported  herself  as  if  she  had  been 
from  youth  accustomed  to  talk  with  kings  and  princes. 

Joan  had  always  declared  she  would  recognize  the  dauphin 
among  any  number  of  courtiers,  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  her 
mission  she  was  put  to  the  proof. 

The  king,  simply  attired,  concealed  himself  behind  his  lords,  as 
Joan  (who  had  never  seen  him  before)  came  into  the  hall. 

She  went  direct  to  him,  and  kneeling  down  exclaimed,  *'  God 
preserve  you,  good  king ! " 

"  I  am  not  the  king,"  said  Charles ;  "  there  he  is,"  pointing  to 
one  of  his  courtiers. 

Joan  did  not  hesitate,  but  bowed  again.  "  Sire,"  said  she  respect- 
fully, "  you  are  the  king  and  none  other." 

Charles,  though  astonished,  refused  for  some  days  to  believe  in 
her  mission.  She  was  subjected  to  the  strictest  cross-examina- 
tion, but  came  out  triumphantly  through  all. 

Her  beauty  and  dignity  imposed  belief  in  her  words  among  the 
lower  orders,  who  were  carried  away  by  her  confidence  in  her  own 
powers.  They  shouted  that  a  miracle  was  about  to  save  Orleans, 
and  that  Joan  was  the  person  who  was  divinely  called  upon  to 
perform  it. 

Charles  at  last  gave  in.  He  saw  her  and  gave  Joan,  who  had 
adopted  male  garment  as  more  in  accordance  with  her  errand,  a 
splendid  suit  of  armour  and  an  escort  to  Orleans. 

What  a  moment !  The  hour  of  success  had  at  length  (after  so 
many  conflicts  mentally  and  morally  overcome,  believed  in  by 
her  king)  arrived.  Her  dominion  over  the  minds  of  her  escort 
was  supreme.  She  carried  a  consecrated  banner  in  her  hand,  and 
every  morning  she  induced  the  troops  to  chant  hymns  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ! 

When  she  came  to  Blois  on  her  way,  it  was  more  like  a  pilgrim- 
age than  a  martial  troop.  When  she  arrived  before  Orleans  the 
half-famished  garrison  had  already  begun  to  treat  with  the  English 
with  a  view  to  surrender.  Joan  was  descried  from  the  walls  of 
Orleans.  They  had  heard  rumours  of  her  mission.  They  at  once 
believed  that  a  miracle  had  saved  them.  They  joined  frx>m  the 
battlements  in  the  hymns  that  Joan's  soldiers  were  chanting  as 
she  and  her  rough  followers  came  in  sight. 

The  English  besiegers  were  few  in  number,  because  after  so 
many  victories  they  had  begun  to  despise  their  opponents. 
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They  oanght  the  enthusiasm  Joan's  reputation  inspired.  In  vain 
their  leaders  urged  them  to  overcome  the  terror  with  which  her 
presence  inspired  them  ;  they  called  out, "  It  was  fighting  Heaven 
to  resist  the  maid ! " 

Joan  showed  no  foolish  feminine  fears  in  battle,  although 
when  wounded  by  an  English  arrow  she  wept  from  pain  as  the 
surgeons  extracted  the  barb. 

Fort  after  fort  was  taken.  Only  one  remained  in  -English  hands, 
the  French  general  hesitating  before  attacking  it.  **  Do  as  I  bid 
you,*'  Joan  cried.  "When  my  banner  touches  the  wall  you  shall 
enter  the  fort." 

The  English,  few  in  number,  foufi^ht  valiantly,  but  the  following 
day  raised  the  siege.  Orleans  was  free !  The  first  act  that  Joan 
performed,  as  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  army  she  entered  the 
city,  was  to  visit  the  churches  and  thank  God  for  having  permitted 
her  mission  to  be  successful^ 

Sude  soldiers  joined  in  the  ardent  prayers  she  poured  out,  and 
gave  up,  at  her  bidding,  their  oaths  and  profanity,  so  great  was 
her  influence,  so  popular  her  cause  I 

The  deliverance  of  Orleans  in  a  week,  after  a  seven  months' 
siege,  naturally  occasioned  the  greatest  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Joan's  favour. 

Those  who  had  previously  laughed  at  her  pretensions  admitted 
her  claims  to  national  gratitude,  and  her  progress  from  Orleans 
to  Loches,  where  Charles  VII.  held  his  court,  resembled  that  of  a 
queen. 

The  king  welcomed  her  gratefully,  but  the  petty  jealousy  of  his 
courtiers  kept  her  for  a  long  time  from  free  access  to  his  presence. 

Adulation  failed  to  change  her  simple,  pure  nature ;  she  remained 
uncorrupted  by  court  life,  while  her  soul  detested  the  deceit  that 
she  saw  practised  around  her. 

Thoroughly  straightforward  and  simple,  she  could  not  under- 
stand Charles's  hesitation,  prompted  as  it  was  by  the  selfish  advice 
of  his  courtiers. 

In  vain  the  acceptance  of  honours  and  rewards  were  pressed 
upon  her. 

**  Let  me  fulfil  my  errand,"  was  her  only  answer.    "  I  shall  then 

£>  home,  see  my  parents,  and  tend  my  herds.  I  do  not  want 
vours."  All  that  she  desired  was  the  final  realization  of  her 
dream — ^the  coronation  of  Charles,  at  Rheims,  as  Kling  of  France, 
for  which  object  she  had  left  her  home,  kith  and  kin. 

When  at  length  Charles  consented  to  see  her  alone,  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet. 

^  Sire,"  cried  she,  in  such  passionate  accents  the  king  could  not 
withstand  the  entreaty,  "  hesitate  no  more !  Come  and  receive 
your  crown  at  Rheims  ! "  At  the  sight  of  her  lovely  earnest  face, 
her  belief  in  herself  carrying  conviction  to  the  French  king  as  he 
listened  to  her  words,  he  yielded.    He  exclaimed  that  he  did 
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believe  all  that  she  said,  and  that  he  placed  his  fate  unreservedly 
in  Joan's  hands. 

The  French  generals  wished  to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Joan's 
firmness  again  won  the  day.  A  large  number  followed  her  from 
Grien  to  Troyes  till  they  reached  Rheims.  Everywhere  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  produce  enthusiasm. 

Joan  had  many  temptations,  but  she  passed  through  them  un- 
harmed and  safe,  her  purity  and  piety  guarding  her  virtue  among 
the  rude  warriors  of  those  dark  middle  ages.  When  her  enemies 
— ^for  success  always  has  its  detractors — spread  evil  reports  about 
her  she  only  said,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  them,  and  change  their 
souls." 

The  ready  oath  died  away  in  her  presence,  while  her  life  was  as 
pure  and  innocent  as  when  in  earliest  childhood  she  had  lain  on 
her  little  cot  beneath  the  lowly  roof  of  her  parents'  home  at 
Domremy.  The  supreme  hour  came.  Charles  was  crowned  at 
Bheims  in  the  presence  of  all  his  court  and  greatest  nobles,  Joan 
by  his  side. 

"  Sire,"  she  exclaimed,  kneeling,  "  by  God's  aid  I  have  led  you 
safely  here.    You  are  Kiog  of  France,  and  you  alone." 

She  knew  with  instinctive  good  sense  that  before  the  high  altar 
at  Bheims  her  mission  ended.  She  begged  the  king  to  allow  her 
to  return  home  to  the  charge  of  her  flocks. 

She  had  shown  England  and  France  that  it  was  possible  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  earnest  faith  in  Grod  to  accomplish  what  a 
nation's  arms  had  failed  to  do.  She  wished  to  return  to  obscurity, 
and  to  live  no  other  life  than  the  peaceful  one  of  old,  "  where  she 
would  die  happy,  when  her  hour  came,  even  if  forgotten." 

But  it  no  longer  suited  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  let  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  depart. 

The  English  army,  beaten  by  a  peasant  girl,  had  lost  its 
prestige ;  but  it  still  held  Paris.  In  spite  of  Joan's  ^iser  counsels 
to  subdue  the  whole  of  Normandy  first,  Paris  was  attacked  by 
Charles. 

The  English,  under  Bedford,  had  been  reinforced.  They  had 
recovered  the  first  shock,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Orleans,  and 
Charles  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  behind 
the  Loire. 

During  the  French  attack  on  Paris  Joan  was  wounded.     She 

had  consented  to  remain  with  the  army,  but  though  she  fought 

with  her  usual  courage,  it  was  with  the  fatal  consciousness  that 

she  was  no  longer  fulfilling  her  mission.     Her  spirit  flagged  as 

she  saw  the  courtiers  and  generals  around  her  distrusting  the 

powers  that  she  no  longer  dared  declare  "  were  from  God,"  and 

.    though  the  people,  faithful  to  their  deliverer,  still  flocked  round 

8*  her  banner,  her  good  sense  predicted  that  the  hour  was  at  hand 

when  even  the  populace  would  cease  to  believe  in  her.     She  knew 

nian^e  could  no  longer  command  success,  and  who  so  quick  to 
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demolish  the  Idol  of  the  hour  as  an   untutored,  wild  and  un- 
reasoning Mob. 

The  presentiment  that  Joan  is  said  to  have  felt  that  she  had 
only  "  one  year  to  live  "  was  fatally  verified  at  Compidgne,  where 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Picardy  archer,  after  she  had  vainly 
resisted.  The  archer  tore  her  off  her  charger,  and,  seeing  the 
value  of  his  captive,  sold  her  to  the  Bastard  of  Vendomme,  who, 
in  his  torn,  sold  her  to  the  English. 

The  English  pretended  to  believe  that  Joan's  success  had  been 
due  to  witchcraft,  and  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  was 
enjoined  to  interrogate  the  maiden  upon  her  supposed  intercourse 
with  the  devil.  Her  judges  did  all  they  could  to  baffle  the 
peasant  girl  by  the  most  searching  questions. 

**  Do  you  believe,"  they  asked,  **  you  are  in  a  state  of  peace  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  not,"  was  her  calm  and  simple  answer,  "  God  will  put 
me  into  it ;  if  I  am,  God  will  keep  me  in  it." 

When  told  that  her  capture  showed  that  God  had  forsaken  her, 
she  said^  "  It  is  God's  will ;  it  is  right." 

They  threatened  her  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  Church. 

*^  I  had  far  rather  die,"  cried  Joan,  "  than  renounce  what  I  have 
done  by  God's  command." 

When  the  hearing  of  the  mass  was  taken  away  from  her,  she 
declared  her  firm  beUef  that  ^  God  would  make  her  hear  without 
their  aid." 

Where  was  Charles  VII.  while  this  unhappy  girl  was  under- 
going the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  ?  Alas  I  for  human  grati- 
tude !  All  that  she  had  done  for  him  and  France  was  forgotten 
by  that  weak  monarch,  and  Joan,  once  given  up  to  the  English, 
was  lost. 

In  prison  she  prayed  for  France,  and  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
by  leaping  firom  the  turret  of  her  dungeon.  Although  much 
stunned  by  her  fall  (the  turret  was  sixty  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground),  she  recovered  after  being  picked  up  insensible ;  but  her 
memory  was  gone.  She  did  not  remember  having  jumped  from 
the  wail. 

Hapless,  forsaken  maiden  I  The  iron  must  indeed  have  entered 
into  her  soul  while  she  was  tortured  and  subjected  to  those  gross 
indignities!  She  was  even  confined  in  an  iron  cage.  When 
liberated  from  that  irksome  prison,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into 
another  darker  dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  guarded  by  five  of 
the  lowest  soldiers,  whose  gross  insults  were  as  galling  to  her  pure 
spirit  as  the  hard  fetters  were  to  her  tender  body. 

The  English  were  determined  that  Joan  should  die,  and  also 
that  by  dishonouring  her  fair  &me,  they  might  lessen  the  popular 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  her  mission. 

Their  national  prestige  had  been  lost  through  her  aid,  and  Paris 
hesitated  before  giving  her  sanction  to  the  young  King  Henry' 
coronation  within  her  walls. 
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Her  trial  began  on  the  ninth  of  January,  143  L  She  was  con- 
demned to  death,  the  place  of  her  execution  to  be  Rouen. 

To  the  last  Joan  believed  Charles  VII.  would  save  her.  No 
gratitude  existed  in  that  weak  monarch's  breast.  He  made  no 
eflfort  to  avert  her  fate. 

King  Henry's  court  had  been  established  at  Rouen  by  the 
Regent  Bedford. 

In  the  middle  of  the  market  place,  close  to  the  cathedral,  Joan's 
scaffold  was  erected. 

It  was  purposely  made  of  stone,  raised  very  high.  All  the 
crowd  should  witness  the  deed,  for  the  English  dreaded  her  influence 
even  when  she  should  have  died.  They  were  afraid  the  populace 
would  think  a  miracle  had  saved  her,  and  that  the  saints  and 
angels  whom  she  so  fondly  trusted  in  had  in  her  last  hour  in  her 
passion  aided  her.  Ah!  no  doubt  they  did — but  not  as  her 
enemies  dreaded — by  her  escape  from  death.  Angels  were  there, 
no  doubt,  to  carry  her  pure  spirit  into  glory,  not  perishable,  but 
eternal !  A  huge  pile  of  faggots  was  on  the  scaffold — over  it  an  in- 
scription denouncing  her  as  a  witch  and  heretic. 

**  Bum  me  quickly,"  she  cried,  when  first  she  heard  her  doom, 
declaring  she  had  far  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  by  the  stake 
than  be  beheaded.  She  abandoned  her  male  attire.  She  wished 
to  have  and  obtained  a  long  gown  of  white  material  to  come  down 
and  hide  her  feet.  Two  faithful  friends,  a  friar  named  Martin  and 
a  soldier  called  Massier^,  went  with  her  to  the  scaffold. 

No  sobs  from  her  tender  girlish  lips  were  heard.  Two  large  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  those  nearest  to  her  heard  the  words, 
*^  Rouen !  Rouen  I  alas  thy  walls !  I  have  great  fear  lest  you  suffer 
for  my  death ! " 

The  old  market  we  linger  in  in  the  present  day,  recalling  with 
a  blush  the  tragedy  it  witnessed  in  the  fifteenth  century — how 
bright  it  looks  now ! 

The  fishwives  in  their  tall  Norman  caps  and  long  gold  earrings 
and  picturesque  petticoats  enliven  the  scene,  yet  we  shudder  as  we 
recollect  how  the  same  place  must  have  looked  then.  No  chat- 
tering peasants,  only  a  sullen,  gloomy  crowd  come  to  gaze  on  the 
death  throes  of  an  innocent  peasant  girl ! 

Six  scaffolds  on  that  May  day  were  there.  One  held  the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester's  throne,  one  other  was  for  the  preacher,  three 
for  the  guards  and  officers  of  justice,  and  one  for  Joan's  execu- 
tion. 

When  Joan  firmly  ascended  the  stone  scaffold  she  gazed  round, 
meeting  on  every  side  the  scornful  gaze  of  those  men  whom  she  had 
once  daunted,  now  anxious  to  hear  their  foe  crying  out  for  mercy 
and  pity. 

A  long  sermon  preceded  the  execution.  The  preacher  invoked 
the  curse  of  Heaven  on  Joan's  innocent  head.  She  heard  neither 
the  curses  nor  the  voice  that  invoked  them. 
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The  victim  was  on  her  knees,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
calling  on  divine  aid.  She  believed  in  the  saints  she  called  on ; 
one  is  sure  that  they  helped  her  I 

**  Pray  for  me !  Priez  pov/r  moi ! "  she  cried  in  a  pathetic  voice, 
and  with  so  touching,  earnest  and  uplifted  a  gaze,  yet  so  firm  a 
bearing,  that  in  that  terrible  time  even  the  stem  Cardinal  himself 
conld  rot  hear  it  unmoved.  Joan  called  out  she  wished  to  kiss 
the  crueifiz  before  she  died.  None  was  at  hand.  The  flames 
were  ascending  higher  and  higher,  and  an  English  soldier  hearing 
her  cry  for  "  the  Qross !  the  Gross ! "  broke  a  stick  and  made  one  out 
of  it  which  he  held  up  in  his  hand  and  handed  up  to  Joan,who  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom.  She  entreated  the  Friar  Martin  to  leave  her,  for 
the  flames  were  ascending  higher  and  higher.  First  her  feet  were 
burnt,  and  then  her  long  white  robe.  She  prayed,  but  she  never 
murmured.  Even  in  that  agony  her  last  thought  was  "  France," 
her  last  cry  ^^  Jesus."  The  populace  stood  gazing  till  all  was  over, 
and  the  pure  body  of  a  purer  soul  consumed  to  ashes.  Bemorse 
then  fell  upon  them.  The  deed  done  struck  them  with  horror.  They 
shouted  out,  "  Nona  aommea  perdua  /  We  have  burnt  a  saint  I " 
Ah !  it  was  a  terrible  blot  on  English  honour !  nor  was  it  un- 
avenged. Joan's  death  was  the  first  signal  for  the  decay  of 
English  power  in  France.  Ten  years  later  only  Normandy  re- 
mained in  Euglish  hands.  It  was  a  wonderful  historical  episode. 
^*  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted,"  says  Shakespeare,  and 
that  may  well  be  the  motto  appropriate  to  the  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans." 


A  VALENTINE. 


The  daffodils  shall  nod  and  dance. 

Aslant  upon  the  windy  lea, 
And  the  pale  primroses  enhance 

The  fulness  of  the  vernal  >  glee ; 
But  fairer,  tenderer  than  they 
Is  my  sweet  Valentine  to-day. 

The  crimson  roses  shall  unfold 
Their  odorous  magnificence, 
And  sweet  lipped  clover,  strong  and  bold, 
Scent  all  the  field,  from  fence  to  fence ; 
But  brighter,  lovelierlthan  they 
Is  my  sweet  Valentine  to-day. 

The  holly-berries  gleaming  red 

Shall  fill  the  house  with  Christmas  mirth. 

And  spotless  snow  shall  softly  spread 
A  virgin-mantle  o'er  the  earth ; 

But  gladder  and  more  pure  than  they  .   . 

Is  my  sweet  Valentine  to-day. 

FATR  MADOC. 
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IN  TWO  PABTS. 


PART   I. 

HEB  LOVER. 

A  DELICIOUS  Biviera  sky,  with  jost  a  dash  of  cobalt  here  and 
there  and  a  sprinkle  of  fleecy  cloud  tempering  the  noontide 
heat. 

The  roses  are  blushing  beneath  the  ardent  eye  of  the  Sun-Q-od ; 
pale  blossoms  of  oleander  and  orange  are  scenting  the  air,  and  the 
purple  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sparkle  under  the  amber 
light. 

Just  such  an  hour  as  must  have  suggested  the  *^  Dolce  far 
niente/* 

But  Avice  Dare  cares  nothing  for  the  sapphire  skies,  the 
golden  rays,  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers,  or  the  soothing 
monotone  of  the  lapping  waves.  She  stands  with  her  hands  iv 
her  lover's  clasp,  and  she  knows  that  a  year  must  elapse  before 
she  will  feel  this  lingering  clinging  clasp  again.  A  year — to  be 
counted  as  lovers  count  it — when  days  drag  like  weeks  and  weeks 
drag  like  months. 

Sne  and  her  lover  speak  scarce  a  word,  but  they  realize  to  the 
full  that  the  hour  of  parting  is  at  hand,  and  that  before  the 
shadows  of  evening  fall  on  the  earth,  dimming  the  glory  around, 
they  will  be  far  asunder.  It  seems  so  hard  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  press  the  leaves  of  bitterness  thus.  They  are  young, 
they  love  passionately,  and  the  world  has  seemed  all  too  small  to 
hold  the  bliss  they  have  pictured. 

But  it  is  all  over  now ;  the  passion  and  the  poetry  of  life  are 
turning  fast  into  stem  and  dark  reality.  The  fools*  paradise  of 
love  will  soon  be  gone  like  a  beautiful  dream — ^nothing  will  be 
left  but  regret  for  the  past  and  anticipation  of  a  future  that 
may  never  come. 

T 
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And  it  happens  in  this  wise. 

The  trysts  between  the  lovely  English  girl  and  the  Italian 
count  have  been  discovered,  and  Sir  Richard  Dare — proud  and 
resolute  and  with  an  insular  dislike  to  foreigners — has  decreed 
that  only  on  the  condition  of  a  year's  absence  and  a  year's  abso- 
lute silence,  will  he  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  her 
lover.  • 

"  You  will  not  forget  me,  Avice  ?  "  Ferrari  cries  passionately, 
and  catching  her  to  him  he  showers  down  his  last  kisses  on  her 
fciir  Saxon  face — ^a  face  that  has  ignited  a  volcano  in  his  hot 
Southern  soul  that  only  death  will  quench. 

He  need  not  ask  her  to  remember  him ;  she  will  remember  him 
but  too  well,  for  he  is  her  first  love  and  the  only  love  her  life  of 
twenty  summers  has  known. 

"  Swear  to  be  true  to  me,  carisdmaf  whatever  befalls — it  will 
kill  me  to  leave  you  if  you  don't ! " 

*^  I  swear ! "  she  answers  steadily,  though  her  tears  are  falling 
like  blinding  rain. 

He  looks  down  straight  into  her  big  blue  eyes — he  can  only  see 
them  through  a  mist  in  his  own — but  he  is  satisfied.  The  face  of 
his  love  is  like  the  face  of  an  angel — so  sweet,  so  pure,  so  true ; 
and  he  draws  her  closer  to  his  heart,  pressing  again  and  again  two 
scarlet  quivering  lips. 

"We  must  part  for  a  while,  anima  vniaf  but  I'll  claim  my 
wife  in  twelve  months  if  I  live,"  he  whispers  in  the  soft  musical 
voice  of  the  South. 

When  he  is  gone  right  out  of  sight.  Miss  Dare  forgets  Eng- 
lish reserve  and  control,  she  flings  the  conveTiancea  to  the  four 
winds,  and  throws  herself  on  the  grass  shaking  with  grief.  She 
weeps  as  if  her  heart  will  break.  Her  long  fair  hair,  escaped  from 
its  fastenings,  sweeps  the  ground,  and  her  white  dress,  crumpled 
out  of  freslmess,  presents  an  utter  indifference  to  appearance. 

At  this  moment  she  does  not  care  if  all  the  world  sees  her,  so 
weary  and  hopeless  and  desolate  she  feels. 

"  Miss  Dare's  usual  brilliancy  seems  to  have  deserted  her,  or  is 
it  in  the  character  of  Niobe  that  she  elects  to  be  seen  for  the 
future?'*  a  low  voice  says  with  a  soupgon  of  mockery  in  it; 
and  springing  to  her  feet  she  confronts  Lord  Elsingham  with  a 
good  deal  of  indignation  flashing  in  her  eyes. 

Evidently  her  indignation  does  not  awe  him  much,  for  he 
smiles — a  little  indulgent  smile  such  as  one  gives  a  foolish  child. 

He  is  a  handsome  man  ;  in  fact,  few  men  could  show  a  hand- 
somer face  or  better  figure  than  this  peer,  in  whose  veins  the  best 
blood  of  England  runs.  He  has  a  haughty,  intellectual  face,  with 
dark  hair  waving  off  a  broad  forehead,  large  deepset  eyes — almost 
as  dark  and  quite  as  passionate  as  Ferrari's — straight,  rather 
severely  cut,  features,  and  a  heavy  moustfwhe  shading  but  not 
concealing  the  strong  lines  round  his  mouth.    A  very  handsome 
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man,  yet  as  she  looks  at  him  and  contrasts  him  with  her  lover^  she 
feels  for  him  an  absolute  aversion. 

Going  up  close  to  her,  he  takes  her  two  hands  in  his  quietly, 
but  with  irresistible  force.  Her  glance  wanders  down  to  his 
fingers,  tapering  and  with  shell-like  nails  like  a  woman's,  but 
firm  of  grasp  like  a  man's,  and  remembering  Ferrari's  clasp,  the 
touch  of  which  seems  yet  to  linger  on  her  flesh,  she  shudders  at 
this  contact  which  seems  like  desecration.  Her  distaste  is 
palpable  enough,  for  she  makes  no  effort  to  hide  it.  But  it  does 
not  move  him  from  his  purpose,  rather  it  whets  his  appetite  for 
the  touch  of  her.  And  with  girUsh  defiance  she  lets  him  hold  her 
his  prisoner  rather  than  struggle  to  release  herself. 

«*Avice!" 

The  familiarity  of  this  address  chafes  her  almost  beyond  con- 
trol. It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ventured  to  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  though  the^  have  met  nightly  at  the  London 
balls  and  he  has  dogged  her  steps  on  the  Continent  for  months. 

**  Avice ! "  he  repeats  impatiently  to  make  her  turn  her  averted 
face. 

She  hates  coercion  of  any  sort,  but  nevertheless  she  does  turn 
and  give  him  back  look  for  look,  and  says  angrily,  with  her  tempt- 
ing lips  curling  in  scorn  : 

*'  I  wish  I  were  a  man  I  I  would  plant  a  blow  on  the  insolent 
mouth  that  dared  to  insult  me !  '* 

**  Don't  be  angry,  my  child !      You  would  not  strike  me  even  if 
you  could,"  he  answers  quietly.    ^'  That  Italian  fellow  has  upset 
your  nerves — ^you  have  been  crying  those  sweet  eyes  dim  about 
him,  but  with  hope  in  your  heart  that  later  on  his  kisses  will- 
make  you  forget  the  tears  you  have  shed — isn't  it  so  ?  " 

•*  Yes,"  she  says. 

Not  to  this  man,  who  presumes  to  question  the  most  sacred 
feelings  in  her  breast,  is  she  going  to  be  poltroon  enough  to  deny 
her  love  or  her  lover. 

Her  answer  vexes  Elsingham,  for  his  teeth  go  down  hard  on 
his  tmder  lip,  and  an  unmistakable  frown  crosses  his  fore- 
head. 

^^  I  am  an  excellent  prophet,  Miss  Dare,"  he  says  after  a 
moment,  in  a  low  concentrated  voice,  **  and  I  predict  that  Ferrari 
will  never  claim  you  for  his  wife.'* 

She  gives  him  a  cool  level  look,  then  laughs  out  con- 
temptuously. 

"Let  those  laugh  tW  win  I  I  tell  you  again,  my  pretty  one, 
that  you  and  Ferrari  have  said  good-bye  for — ever/  So  just 
dry  the  tears  that  are  useless  and  replace  them  with  snules 
for— me  /  " 

^  "For  you? — for  you?"  she  cries,  with  her  blue  eyes  blazing 
like  living  sapphires,  and  with  a  desperate  longing  to  punish 
him  for  the  bird  of  ill  omen  that  he  is.    "And  why,  pray, 

t2 
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should  I  smile  on  yov^^  Lord  Elsingham  ?  You,  who  are  nothin|r 
— can  be  nothing — but  an  object  of  the  most  supreme  indif- 
ference to  me  ?  " 

"And  an  object  of  supreme  dislike  as  well,  at  present,"  he 
remarks  quite  coolly,  looking  her  so  steadily  in  the  fece  that  her 
long  lashes  droop  a  little.  "Nevertheless,  some  day  you  will 
love  me,  Avice,  as  passionately  as  you  hate  me  now ! " 

She  thinks  his  words  are  idle  and  touch  her  as  lightly  as  the 
soft  southern  wind  that  comes  lilting  by.  And  yet  his  words  make 
her  feel  uncomfortable,  and  he  feels  her  little  fingers  tremble  in 
his  clasp. 

"  Yes !  You  will  love  me,  you  will  marry  me  some  day.  You 
will  be  mine — my  wife — my  very  own — I  am  awre  of  it !  Do  you 
hear,  Avice  ?  "  he  whispers  softly,  with  quite  a  tender  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Let  me  go !  Let  me  go ! "  she  cries,  trying  to  free  herself. 
It  is  neither  anger  nor  dislike  that  war  within  her  now — but 
rather  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  him — a  desire  to  thrust 
into  oblivion  the  words  he  has  just  spoken. 

He  releases  her  at  once  and  stands  aside  with  a  quiet  courtesy 
that  irritates  her  even  more ;  and — with  the  inconsistency  of  her 
sex — instead  of  leaving  him  now  she  has  the  chance,  she  stands 
like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  flings  out  her  words :  "  How  dare  you  talk 
to  me  like  you  have  done  ?  You  are  cruel,  dishonourable — and — 
and — I  hate  you ! " 

But  the  very  extent  of  her  wrath  renders  her  language  childish 
and  impotent,  and  he  pulls  his  moustache  to  hide  a  smile. 

Looking  at  the  lovely  flushed  face  before  him,  he  falls  more 
ieeply  in  love,  and  in  spite  of  the  waxen  mask  he  wears  as  a  rule, 
in  expression  of  passion  and  longing  creeps  over  his  countenance. 
She  sees  this.  She  sees  another  man's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an 
infinite  tenderness,  while  the  touch  of  Ferrari's  kisses  lingers  on 
her  lips.  It  is  too  much — her  loyalty  to  her  love  is  being  invaded; 
on  the  truth  and  fealty  she  has  sworn,  a  stranger  is  laying  violent 
hands. 

"  If  Count  Ferrari  were  here  you  would  not  dare  to  insult  me. 
You  are  not  only  cruel  and  dishonourable,  but  you  are  a — coward 
— Lord  Elsingham  !  " 

The  hot  blood  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  his  cheek,  but,  quickly 
receding,  leaves  him  very  pale.  In  a  second  the  fire  dies  out  of 
his  eyes,  the  passion  from  his  face.  Calm  and  cold  he  looks  at  her, 
and  she  feels  asha/raed.  Ashamed  that  she  has  forgotten  the 
gentleness  of  her  sex,  while  he  preserves  under  the  insult  she 
has  given  him  the  quiet  forbearance  of  a  true  gentleman. 

*  You  are  a  woman,  or  you  would  soon  know  if  among  my  legion 
faults  I  count  that  of  cowardice.  There !  Go  your  way,  and 
pardon  me  for  having  obstructed  your  path  for  a  moment,"  and 
lifting  his  hat  he  waits  for  her  to  pass. 
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She  feels  mortified,  miserable  and  altogether  small  as  she  walks 
on  slowly,  her  heart  beating  as  mnch  with  mixed  feelings  about 
Elsingham  as  with  regret  for  the  man  from  whom  she  parted  an 
hour  ago. 

And  Lord  Elsingham,  though  he  does  not  know  it,  has  succeeded 
in  rousing  her  out  of  indifference  and  making  her  think  about  him. 

Two  months  later  on  Avice  Dare  is  back  again  in  the  big 
mansion  in  Eaton  Square.  The  season  has  begun  and  gaiety  is  in 
full  swing,  but  to  the  love-sick  girl  the  days  are  unutterably 
weary  and  drag  along  with  a  dulness  that  she  has  never  felt 
before.  In  all  her  life  she  has  never  found  them  so  irksome,  so 
difficult  to  kill.  The  Eiviera,  with  its  cloudless  sky  and  glorious 
sunshine  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  she  sits  and  looks  out  on  the 
monotony  of  the  great  square  with  its  brown  stunted  trees,  its  stiflf 
beds  of  flowers,  and  listens  to  the  whirl  and  din  of  busy  life  with 
a  hot  rebellion  in  her  soul  that  her  lot  is  cast  in  a  sphere  so  un- 
congenial to  her  taste.  And  her  heart  (for,  unlike  most  nineteenth 
century  young  ladies,  she  has  a  heart)  starves  from  dearth  of  news 
of  her  Italian  lover. 

Is  Ferrari  alive  or  dead  ? 

This  is  the  question  that  she  asks  herself  daily  and  nightly. 
That  he  coiild  be  false  or  even  fickle  is  a  thought  that  never 
presents  itself,  for  her  faith  in  him  is  unbounded. 

"  Avice  I  I  insist  on  your  exerting  yourself  and  going  out ! 
I  cannot  have  you  pining  and  sighing  for  that  foreign  fellow," 
Sir  Richard  says  angrily.  "  You  have  refused  every  invitation — 
but  to-morrow  please  to  go  to  Lady  Derwent's." 

Sather  in  awe  of  her  father,  who  is  a  martinet  both  in  private 
and  military  life — and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  obedience — 
she  goes  to  Lady  Derwent's  ball,  and  the  first  face  she  sees  on 
entering  the  room  is  Lord  Elsingham's. 

He  comes  forward  eagerly,  but  stops  short  as  he  meets  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes  that, sweep  over  him  haughtily  and  then  turn  away. 
But  he  is  not  a  man  to  lose  heart  when  he  desires  to  arrive 
at  anything. 

Miss  Dare,  who  has  given  up  waltzing  since  her  engagement 
to  Ferrari,  has  just  concluded  a  square  dance  with  an  Austrian 
prince,  and  is  sitting  within  an  alcove  of  exotics,  pale,  listless, 
and  inattentive  to  her  partner,  when  Elnngham  goes  up  to  her 
and  holds  out  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitates,  but  good  breeding  conquers  and 
her  slender  fingers  just  touch  his  palm. 

"  We  have  not  met  for  some  time,  Miss  Dare,"  he  says  in  the 
conventional  tone  of  ordinary  acquaintanceship ;  "  I  tnist  you 
are  well ! " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  answers  indiflferently. 

*^  You  do  not  look  so  well  as  when  we  met  in  the  South/'  he 
goes  on  quietly. 
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^  Do  I  Bot  ?  Appearances  are  deceptive,  yon  know ! "  she 
responds  rather  flippantly.  ''It  is  very  hot  here.  Prince  Lan- 
genburg,  could  we  find  a  cooler  place?"  she  asks  lifting  her 
eyes  with  just  a  spice  of  coquetry  at  the  Austrian,  whose  vanity 
is  delighted  at  once. 

"  So  sorry  ! "  he  replies  honestly  enough,  for  he  is  sorry  to  leave 
her  now  that  his  fascinations  have  evidently  melted  this  lovely 
icicle,  *'  but  I  am  engaged  to  Princess  Victoria  for  this  valse,  and  I 
must  not  be  late.  Give  me  the  dance  after  this.  Miss  Dare,  wiU 
you  f  "  he  pleads. 

"  With  very  great  pleasure ! "  she  says  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
and  most  dazzling  snules,  but  as  soon  as  the  prince's  back  is  turned, 
she  relapses  into  the  coldness  of  an  image  of  marble,  and  to  avoid 
lifting  her  eyes  to  Elsingham,  feigns  to  be  examining  her  painted 

^*  You  are  going  to  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  me  and  not 
with  that  consummate  puppy,"  he  says  quietly.  "  You  should  not 
smile  at  men  like  that,  it  turns  their  heads  and  deprives  them  of 
the  few  brains  they  may  possess  !  Now,  /  am  different !  I  like 
you  best,  Miss  Dare,  when  your  face  is  grave,  when  your  eyes  flash 
with  defiance — when  your  Ups  are  set  resolutely !  Can  you  guess 
why  I  do?" 

''  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  guessing  riddles,  and  some  riddles  are  not 
worth  trying  to  solve." 

**  That's  one  for  me,"  he  says  laughing.  "  Well !  as  you  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  guess,  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  because  I  shall 
have  so  much  pleasure  and  gratification  in  making  the  face  grow 
tender,  the  eyes  soften,  the  lips  utter  words  of  love  by-and-bye, 
you  know." 

She  makes  a  scornful  gesture  and  looks  right  away  from  him. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  waste  your  valuable  time  in  attempting 
impossibilities,"  she  says  carelessly.  ^^  Might  I  ask  you  to  chaperon 
me  to  where  Lady  Harcourt  is  sitting  ?  " 

"  Certainly !     Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

She  takes  it  accordingly,  but  with  evident  reluctance,  which 
gives  him  a  thrill  of  pain  at  the  strength  of  which  he  is  amazed 
himself.  He  has  never  known  so  well  as  he  does  to-night  that 
this  girl  has  wormed  herself  into  his  heart  to  the  utter  expulsion 
of  every  other  woman. 

"  Very  mean  of  me,  isn't  it  ?  but  now  I  have  got  you,  I  am 
going  to  take  you  into  the  balcony,  which  is  quite  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  where  Lady  Harcourt  is  installed  in  state.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  something  which  you  take  a  great  interest 
in." 

'*  Not  about  yourself  then ! "  she  answers,  forcing  a  rudeness  to 
her  tongue  which  is  far  from  her  nature. 

" No!  not  about  myself — but  wait  till  I  find  you  a  seat.  Isn't 
this  balcony  deliciously  cool  ?  and  the   flowers  •  make   quite  a 
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glowing  Eden  of  it.    Now,  suppose  yourself  Eve ;  suppose  I  am 
the  serpent,  and  suppose — Adam  is  Ferrari^  shall  we  ?  " 

She  starts  violently.  She  has  not  heard  her  lover's  nam^ 
mentioned  since  'Hhey  two  parted  in  silence  and  tears/' and  it 
comes  almost  like  a  shock  to  her  nerves. 

"Now,  will  not  a  little  tale  about  three  such  personages  interest 
you?" 

She  looks  at  him  steadily.  The  moonlight  falls  full  on  her 
lovely  face,  on  her  white  dress,  on  the  glittering  pearls  round  her 
throat,  and  she  makes  such  an  exquisite  picture  as  she  sits 
enframed  in  the  glossy  leaves  of  a  magnolia,  that  the  man  catches 
his  breath  hard,  and  his  pulses  beat  fast. 

"  Tell  me  the  tale,"  she  says  in  a  low  voice  which  trembles  in 
spite  of  her. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  as  you  know,  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in 
Paradise  in  the  greatest  accord.  Love  was  the  presiding  deity  of 
their  lives,  and  they  looked  at  everything  around  through  the 
rose-coloured  veil  which  he  held  before  their  eyes.  Then  one  day 
a  horrible  serpent  (do  not  forget  that's  me)  came  crawling  among 
the  Eden  flowers,  and  persuaded  Eve  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  good 
and  evil ;  then  she  learnt " — he  pauses,  stoops  over  her,  and  gently 
touches  her  little  gloved  hand — "  Will  you  hate  me  if  I  tell  you 
the  end  of  my  tale  ?  " 

She  glances  up  hurriedly.  Already  a  presentiment  of  ill  creeps 
into  her  heart.  There  is  something  in  his  tone,  in  his  words, 
that  makes  her  spirit  sink  with  an  undeflnable  fear.  Then  she 
laughs,  ashamed  of  her  own  want  of  nerve,  and  says  lightly : 

"  Go  on.  I  do  not  suppose  anything  you  tell  me  will  alter  my 
feelings  towards  you !  " 

He  bites  his  lip  as  he  listens.  She  looks  so  fair,  so  tempting, 
that  he  would  give  half  his  life,  he  thinks,  to  share  the  other  half 
with  her. 

"  Then  she  learnt  that  Adam  was  not  such  a  miracle  of  goodness 
as  she  had  fancied,  that  his  eyes  had  turned  earthwards,  in  search 
of  other  Eves,  that " 

"Enough!"  she  cries  sharply.  "If  you  think  that  you  will 
ever  make  me  believe  that  Count  Ferrari  is  false,  or  even  fickle, 
you  are  mistaken.  !•  know  he  loves  me,  though  circumstances 
have  parted  us  for  a  while.  I  could  stake  my  existence  that  he 
is  as  true  to  me  as  I  am  true  to  him ! " 

"Never  stake  your  existence  on  anjrthing  so  unstable  as  a 
man's  heart  I  Italians  are  proverbially  fickle  of  heart  and  empty 
of  purse.  I  have  heard  that  C!ount  Ferrari  has  found  some  one — 
some  one  as  rich  as  she  is  fair — to  console  him  in  your  absence, 
Miss  Dare!" 

"  It  is  false !  false  as  you  are  1 "  She  flashes  indignantly,  and 
rising  from  her  seat,  she  draws  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
lookmg  in  her  trailing  white  silk,  like  a  Virgin  Queen.    "  I  told 
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you  before  that  you  were  a  coward,  Lord  Elsingham,  and  I  was 
right ;  for  it  is  a  coward  who  stabs  in  the  dark ! " 

She  sweeps  past  him  quickly,  before  he  can  detain  her,  but  he 
does  not  wish  to  detain  her ;  he  knows  he  has  acted  cruelly  to 
probe  her  feelings  suddenly  like  this,  but  he  believes  confidently 
that  to  probe  a  wound  is  the  only  way  to  cure  it. 

On  the  day  following  Lady  Derwent's  ball,  Avice  receives  a 
newspaper  addressed  in  a  disguised  hand.  It  is  a  OcMgna/m.  For 
a  moment  or  so  she  has  no  courage  to  open  it ;  a  dread  of  finding 
news  of  Ferrari's  death  seizes  hold  of  her,  and  the  paper  drops 
from  her  trembling  fingers.  Then  she  calls  up  all  her  strength 
of  mind,  and  picking  it  up,  tears  open  the  wrapper  and  reads  a 
paragraph  marked  with  a  red  cross. 

"  We  hear  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly 
take  place,  between  Count  Ferrari,  attachS  to  the  Italian  Legation 
in  Paris,  and  Miss  Harrington,  sole  child  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Josh 
Harrington,  of  Massachusetts,  United  States." 

Her  head  goes  round  as  she  reads,  her  eyes  grow  dim,  and  she 
falls  down  in  a  dead  faint.  Two  days  after  this  she  is  in  a  burning 
fever,  and  through  the  delirium,  instead  of  Ferrari's  soft,  southern 
beauty  and  musical  voice  haunting  her,  she  sees  only  the  dark, 
passionate  eyes  of  Elsingham  bending  over  her.  It  is  like  a  spell — 
hateful  but  irresistible. 

Later  on,  when  convalescence  comes,  Elsingtiam  crosses  her 
path,  first  rarely,  and  then  frequently.  He  has  chaoged  curiously 
since  the  night  of  Lady  Derwent's  ball.  His  usual  sarcasm  has 
left  his  mouth,  and  his  manner  is  gentle  and  deferential,  and 
never  once  does  he  allude  to  Ferrari.  For  this  last,  she  is  grate- 
ful. She  has  tried  to  bury  her  dead  past  out  of  sight,  and  has 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  for  amour  'pr(yprt  is  a  most 
wonderful  physician  to  cure  tender  feelings.  At  first  she  dislikes 
Lord  Elsingham's  presence,  then  she  endures  it,  and  finally,  she 
begins  to  look  for  it ;  and  when  he  does  not  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  scene,  the  great  house  in  Eaton  Square,  in  which  her  life 
seems  to  be  drifting  away  drearily  and  aimlessly,  grows  doubly 
dreary  and  distasteful. 

In  spite  of  herself,  she  is  thrown  on  Elsingham  for  the  only 
pleasant  hours  she  knows.  He  is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
&scinating  to  most  women,  but  Avice  does  not  really  care  for 
him,  and  the  thought  of  him  as  a  husband  never  enters  her  brain. 
Yet  when  he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  she  obeys.  It  appears  to 
her  as  if  she  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  obey,  and  so  one 
day,  just  six  months  after  her  parting  from  Ferrari,  she  becomes 
Lord  Elsingham's  wife. 
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PAET  II. 

HER   HUSBAND. 

Lady  Elsingham  does  not  quite  know  whether  she  really  loves  her 
husband  with  the  soul  to  soul  love  that  should  exist  between  man 
and  wife,  but  she  does  know  that  he  has  a  strange  power  over  her, 
such  as  she  thoroughly  believes  no  other  man  living  could  ever 
have  obtained.  One  look  from  him  is  potent  enough  to  tame  her 
in  her  most  rebellious  mood,  and  yet  she  has  no  fear  of  him. 
One  touch  of  his  hand  could  lead  her  wherever  he  willed.  But 
though  she  is  unable  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, she  knows  quite  well  that  he  loves  her,  that  his  whole  being 
is  wrapped  in  the  woman  he  has  chosen.  She  can  see  his  eyes 
following  her,  lingering  on  her,  encompassing  her,  as  it  were,  with 
a  passion  and  yearning  that  insensibly  appeal  to  her  heart,  and 
at  last,  fiiirly  won  by  the  might  of  "  love  " — for  love  begets  love 
as  a  rule — she  grows  less  cold.  By  little  and  little,  he  seems  to 
draw  her  heart  strings  closer  to  him,  till  she  begins  to  question 
whether  her  feelings  for  Ferrari  had  really  been  love^  or  the  crude 
&ncy  of  a  girl  for  a  handsome,  soft-voiced  wooer. 

She  has  a  town  house,  but  seldom  participates  in  town  gaiety ; 
for  Elsingham,  since  his  marriage,  has  taken  an  aversion  to  going 
out,  and  she  is  quite  content  to  stay  at  home  with  him.  Still, 
though  he  would  keep  her  always,  if  he  could,  where  other  men's 
eyes  should  not  rest  on  her  beautiful-  face,  he  is  not  a  selfish  man. 

"  Avice,"  he  says  one  day,  when  they  had  been  married  about 
six  months,  "  you  must  go  out  a  little.  They  will  be  calling  me 
a  jealous  brute  for  keeping  my  beautiful  wife  a  prisoner  like  this. 
I  wish  you  would  go  to  Marlborough  House  to-night,  darling ;  a 
ball  would  do  you  a  world  of  good  ! " 

«  Will  you  go  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  I  can't — I  have  been  feeling  rather  ill  and  couldn't  manage 
any  dissipation,  be  it  ever  so  mild  just  now,  but  you  can  get  the 
Falconers  to  take  you,  my  own." 

**  I  am  not  going  without  you,  Elsingham ;  I  shouldn't  enjoy 
myself  a  bit,  knowing  my  boy  was  missing  me  all  the  time !" 

"Vain  child.  So  you  think  I  could  not  spare  you  for  one 
evening !  Well,  it's  true ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  my  life  was  before 
you  came  into  it,  my  dearest.  Avice !  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something." 

^*  Yes !  "  she  answers,  drawing  a  footstool  close  to  his  easy  chair, 
and  leaning  her  head  back  against  his  knee  she  looks  up  fondly 
into  his  handsome  face. 

«'  You  hated  me  once,  do  you  realty  love  me  now  ?  " 

She  puts  up  a  hand  and  draws  down  his  head  until  his  face 
is  quite  close  to  her  own. 
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"  Do  I  really  love  you  now  ?  Yes  !  Don't  you  know  it  ?  don't 
you /eei  that  I  do?" 

He  stoops  lower  until  his  lips  rest  on  hers,  then  he  raises  his 
head  with  a  bright  smile  and  looks  like  a  giant  re&eshed ;  and  she 
smiles  too,  the  smile  of  a  happy,  contented  child  as  she  catches  his 
hand  and  draws  his  arm  round  her  neck. 

"  I  don't  care  for  balls,  darling,"  she  confesses,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  go  to  CJovent  Garden  to-morrow.  They  give  "  Sonambula," 
and  I  rather  want  to  see  Ella  Bussell  as  Amina.  Blanche  Falconer 
has  a  box,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  her.     Shall  I  go  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  pet.  I  shan't  be  dull,  for  I  shall  have  your 
coming  home  to  look  forward  to,  you  know.  I  hope  you  won't  see 
any  one  at  the  opera  nicer  than  I  am ! " 

^^  As  if  I  could !  You  are  the  dearest,  handsomest,  most  lovable 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  all  the  ladies  in  town  envy 
me  I "  she  says  frankly,  and  she  means  every  word  of  it. 

Dressed  in  white  satin  embroidered  in  pearls,  and  with  a 
cluster  of  vivid  scarlet  geraniums  at  her  throat,  Lady  Elsighamn 
is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  as  she  leans  forward  a  moment  or 
two  in  the  box.  A  lovely  flush  is  on  her  cheek,  her  fair  hair 
shines  like  gold  under  the  light,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  are 
bright  with  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  musical  treat  in  store  for 
her. 

But  suddenly  she  sinks  back  in  her  fauteuil,  white  as  a  sheet,  her 
lips  quivering,  a  scared  look  in  her  beautiful  face. 

Mrs.  Falconer  bends  over  her  in  alarm,  but  presently  she  smiles, 
and  by  a  superhuman  effort  recovers  herself,  only  she  studiously 
keeps  behind  the  velvet  curtain,  and  counts  each  moment  that 
brings  her  nearer  the  end  of  the  purgatory  she  endures. 

**  There's  the  new  man  everybody  is  raving  about,"  Mrs. 
Falconer  says,  putting  up  her  lorgnon,  and  evidently  endorsing 
**  everybody's "  sentiments  as  she  gazes  at  a  tall,  svdte  figure, 
irreproachably  dressed,  and  a  face  which  is  undeniably  handsome, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  effeminate  with  its  soft  black  eyes,  its 
pencilled  brows  like  a  Circassian,  and  its  small  straight  features. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Avice  ?  "  giving  her  the  glass. 

But  Lady  Elsingham  does  not  trouble  to  use  it,  she  is  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  do  anything  but  wish  she  had  never  come  to 
the  opera  to-uight. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  she  asks  indifferently. 

"A  foreigner — ^an  Embassy  man.  I  wonder  if  he's  married." 
Mrs.  Falconer,  who  is  the  veriest  little  flirt,  goes  on,  extremely 
interested  in  the  object  of  her  conversation.  "  There's  an  awfully 
good-lookiog  woman  with  him,  but  loud  to  any  extent,  with  her 
rose-coloured  wrap  and  as  many  diamonds  as  a  jeweller's  shop  on 
her  head." 

Lady  Elsingham  answers  nothing ;  she  has  in  fact  heard  little  of 
her  companion's  conversation.     The  opera  over,  she  walks  steadily 
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enough  down  the  broad  staircase,  thoagh  surreptitiously  she 
clings  to  the  bannister,  her  limbs  tremble  so* 

She  has  seen  a  ghost  to-night,  the  ghost  of  a  love  that  died  and 
was  buried  six  months  ago ;  she  knows  it  will  never  live  again, 
for  who  in  all  the  world  can  rekindle  the  ashes  of  a  fire  that  is 
quenched?  But  still  this  ghost  has  come  to  her  like  a  shock, 
principally  because  she  fears  to  see  it  a  second  time. 

"Avice!" 

Thai  voice. 

A  voice  low  and  harmonious  with  the  soft  sweet  Italian  accents 
pervading  it. 

She  shivers  as  it  falls  on  her  ear,  but  remembers  fully  that  she 
is  Lady  Elsingham,  that  she  holds  the  honour  of  her  husband 
^id  his  name  and  fame  in  her  hands,  that  nothing  matters  so  long 
as  she  can  keep  a  guard  over  herself,  and  can  keep  each  feature  of 
her  face  from  turning  traitor.  No  one,  not  a  living  soul  in  her 
husband's  world  must  know  that  Lady  Elsingham  has  a  lover  who 
presumes  to  forget  her  due  and  calls  her  "  Avice."  She  puts  on  a 
hard  impassive  look  and  her  voice  is  cold  as  steel  as  she  answers 
quietly : 

**  Do  not  speak  to  me  here.  To-morrow,  at  three,  I  shall  be  in 
Kensington  Gardens  near  Rutland  Grate."  And  before  Ferrari  has 
recovered  from  his  amazement  she  has  driven  away. 

"  Why,  you  know  the  new  man,  Avice  ?  "  Mrs.  Falconer  exclaims 
eagcriy-     "  I  saw  him  speak  to  you." 

"I  don't  know  who  the  man  was,"  Lady  Elsingham  replies 
carelessly ;  *^  he  mistook  me  for  some  one  else,  but  found  out  his 
mistake  at  once." 

"  He  WMst  be  married,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Falconer  remarks  with 
considerable  interest ;  ^  the  woman  in  rose  colour  and  diamonds 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm  quite  familiarly,  just  as  he  spoke  to  you." 

**  Ferrari's  wife !  The  woman  who  took  from  me  the  man  for 
whom  I  was  fool  enough  to  nearly  break  my  heart,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  her,"  Lady  EUingham  thinks,  but  she  says  nothing. 

She  walks  slowly  the  next  day  to  the  trysting  place.  Her  face  is 
very  white  and  her  eyes  have  a  strange  look  in  them,  when  she 
sees  the  familiar  figure  coming  with  rapid  steps,  and  in  another 
moment  she  is  face  to  face  with  the  man  whom  she  had  sworn  to 
love  always. 

**  Avice,  CarUsiToa  /  " 

She  shudders  as  she  listens. 

*'  I  am  married,"  is  aU  she  answers. 

f  *  Married !  So  you  could  not  wait  for  twelve  months  ?  "  he  cries 
passionately. 

"  I  heard  you  had  forgotten  me.  That  you  were  going  to  b^ 
married." 

**  And  so  forgot  me  at  once ! "  he. says  bitterly. 

'^  Ves ! "  she  answers  in  a  slow,  hard  voice. 
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«  May  Grod  forgive  you,  Avioe,  you  are  not  a  txue  woman !  ** 

**  How  dare  you  aay  that.  I  am  true — true  to  my  husband. 
I  owe  no  truth  now  to  any  man  but  himJ*  She  looks  up  at 
Ferrari  defiantly,  and  meets  the  old  familiar  glance  resting  upon 
her  with  inexpressible  passion  and  regret.  Her  eyes  fall  at  once 
under  that  look,  lest  it  should  stain  or  shadow  her  feelings  for 
Lord  Elsingham. 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Avice,"  Ferrari  says  brokenly,  and  each  word 
that  falls  from  his  quivering  lips  strikes  to  her  breast.  '^  I  have 
watched  and  waited ;  I  have  thirsted  and  hungered  for  all  these 
months ;  each  morning  of  my  life  I  have  thanked  Grod  that  I  was 
one  day  nearer  to  you.*' 

"  And  yet  you  forgot  me  when  another  woman  and  her  riches 
tempted  you,"  she  cries  contemptuously. 

"  Another  woman — riches  ?  "  he  repeats,  with  a  dazed  look  on 
his  fece.  **  Avice,  are  you  dreaming  ?  Do  you  believe  that  any 
woman  on  earth  could  have  made  me  forget  you?" 

**  And  yet  you  married,"  she  says  with  a  short  laugh. 

'*  I  am  not  married.  Ah  I  a  horrible  mistake  has  ruined  my 
life.  It  is  my  brother,  Arturo  Ferrari,  who  was  married  this  year. 
He  is  attacks  of  the  same  Legation  as  I  am." 

"  And  the  lady  with  you  last  night  ?  " 

"  Was  my  sister-in-law.    She  is  an  American." 

"  I  see,"  she  whispers,  with  pallid  lips. 

"  You  see  it  now.  Yes !  but  too  late — too  late.  Avice,  I  could 
as  easily  have  doubted  Heaven  as  your  constancy  and  truth.  Dio ! 
is  life  nothing  but  a  cheat,  women  frauds,  fidelity  a  thing  to  be 
measured  by  time  ?     You  are  married,  Avice,  and  I — live." 

The  passion  and  pathos  in  the  voice  that  was  wont  to  thrill  her 
pulses  have  not  perhaps  quite  lost  their  power,  for  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  a  great  wave  of  pity  for  this  man  sweeps  over  her,  and 
she  holds  out  her  hands  crying : 

"  Forgive  me,  Ernesto.    I  am — sorry." 

The  hands  are  eagerly  clasped,  and  Ferrari's  handsome  face 
bends  close  to  her  own. 

**  My  love !  my  love !  Would  that  I  had  died  before  knowing  I 
had  lost  you." 

**  Lady  Elsingham  I     Come  home." 

As  the  low  concentrated  accents  fall  on  her  ear  she  wrenches 
away  her  hands  from  her  old  lover's  grasp  and  stands  with  her 
head  drooping  as  if  she  were  a  guilty  thing.  Elsingham's  dark 
eyes  bum  in  his  livid  face,  and  his  hands  clench  tightly  together, 
but  he  says  nothing  more.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he  walks  slowly 
away,  and  his  wife  follows  him,  with  never  so  much  as  one  back- 
ward glance  at  Ferrari. 

When  they  reach  the  house  he  gives  her  one  look,  a  look  which 
she  will  never  forget.  It  is  such  a  strange  mingling  of  pity  and 
love  and  remorse  and  hopelessness. 
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She  creeps  upstairis  and  listens  for  his  step ;  bat  the  hours  wear 
on,  and  at  last,  worn  ont^  she  flings  herself  on  her  bed  and  &lls 
into  a  heavy  sleep  in  the  midst  of  her  passionate  sobs. 

The  next  day  is  fiEu:  gone  before  she  drags  herself  downstairs, 
feelinflr  ill  and  heartsore,  yet  she  remembers  that  her  husband 
likes  her  to  bring  him  flowers  every  morning. 

In  her  white  wrapper  and  with  her  white  free,  she  looks  like  a 
dream-lady  as  she  enters  the  library  and  holds  oat  a  cluster  of 
white  roses  with  a  deprecating  gesture. 

Elsingham  looks  up  at  her.  A  passionate  light  breaks  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  half  holds  out  his  arms,  drops  them,  and  turns  away. 

But  she  goes  and  kneels  down  beside  him  and  her  hand  steals 
into  his. 

*'  So  you  have  met  him  again,  Avice,"  he  says  in  a  low  voice. 
*•  Do  you  know  that  I  have  (&eaded  your  meeting  him  ever  since 
you  became  my  wife  ?  Avice,  my  poor  child,  I  know  now  that 
you  have  never  forgotten  him.  I  love  you  so,  and  yet  I  have 
spoilt  your  life  for  you.''  His  voice  is  broken  and  there  is  a 
world  of  hopelessness  in  it,  more  touching  than  all  the  words 
extant.  She  guesses  all  he  suffers,  and  yet  her  tongue  seems  to 
cleave  to  her  mouth,  and  she  says  nothing  to  this  man,  whom  she 
is  loving  at  this  moment  with  every  inch  of  her  heart.  "  I  love 
you,  Avice — love  you  with  a  mad  love  that  wovldn^t  be  put  down, 
though  I  knew  you  cared  with  all  your  soul  for  him — for  Ferrari, 
who  cast  you  aside  and  married  another  woman." 

"  He  is  not  married,"  she  says  quietly. 

"  Not  married  /  Free  to  marry  you  if  you  had  been  single ! "  he 
cries  impetuously.  **  It  is  harder  still,  then,  for  it  is  /  who  have 
fettered  you  with  vows  which  you  dare  not  rend  asunder  without 
sin.  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Shall  I  blow  out  my  brains 
and  give  you  freedom  ?  " 

She  shivers  as  she  listens,  and  her  arms  cling  to  him ;  but  he 
quietly  disengages  himself  from  her  clasp,  and  rising,  paces  the 
room. 

"  Avice,  tell  me  if  you  have  cared  for  me ;  tell  me  that  all  these 
months  passed  in  striving  to  make  you  love  me  have  not  been 
passed  in  vain ;  for  G-od's  sake  tell  me  this.  Up  to  last  night, 
when  you  saw  him  again,  tell  me  if  I  had  grown  nearer  and  dearer 
to  your  heart  each  day." 

Yet  she  does  not  answer.  She  longs  to  reassure  him,  but  some- 
thing holds  back  the  words. 

"Avice,  my  darling,  my  wife,  now  that  you  have  seen  Ferrari, 
have  heard  from  his  Ups  that  he  is  free,  that  he  loves  you  still,  do 
you  regret  having  married  me  f  Tell  me  honestly,  I  conjure  you. 
If  your  answer  is  yes,  then " 

"  What  then  ? "  she  asks,  and  knowing  how  utterly  she  is  her 
husband's,  and  what  a  delicious  life  of  love  lies  before  them,  she 
looks  up  at  him  hud—emiles. 
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This  smile  of  hers  drives  him  mad.  It  is  a  smile  in  anticipa- 
tion of  freedom,  he  thinks  ;  freedom  to  go  to  her  Italian  lover. 

Stooping,  he  raises  her  from  her  knees,  strains  her  to  him  with 
a  force  that  hurts  her,  kisses  her  passionately  on  eyes  and  cheeks 
and  lips  ;  then  almost  flings  her  away  from  him. 

She  lies  prone  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  white  as  undriven  snow, 
her  large  eyes  uplifted  wistfully,  frightened  at  his  violence  and 
yet  forgiving  him  for  the  sake  of  the  love  which  he  bears  her. 

"  Elsingham,"  she  cries  imploringly  as  she  sees  him  turn  towards 
the  door. 

He  pauses  irresolutely  a  moment,  his  mouth  quivers,  and  his 
glance  meets  her  in  a  long  pitiful  look ;  then,  without  a  word,  he 
is  gone. 

The  warm  summer  wind  comes  with  a  low  swish  from  the  open 
window,  stirring  the  lace  curtains  and  bearing  on  its  wings  odours 
of  roses  and  mignonette.  Outside  the  noise  and  din  of  town,  in- 
side a  sumptuous  room,  filled  with  all  the  luxury  that  taste  can 
suggest  and  wealth  can  buy.  Lady  Elsingham  lies  on  a  velvet 
lounge,  the  soft  pink  colour  has  come  back  to  her  cheek  and  a 
happy  smile  plays  on  her  pretty  lips. 

She  is  day-dreaming. 

A  blifisful  day-dream  in  which  her  husband  plays  the  principal 
part  in  a  delicious  drama  of  domestic  love,  happiness,  and  infinite 
content.  Assuredly  into  this  dream  Ferrari  does  not  enter; 
she  has  forgotten  for  the  nonce  that  he  even  exists.  Her  whole 
heart  throbs  passionately  for  the  man  who  does  not  even  believe 
that,  she  is  his — his  only — ^his  for  ever ! 

But,  never  mind ;  he  shall  beUeve  it  later — later  when  they  two 
will  bare  their  souls  to  each  other  and  he  will  read  in  hers  how 
indelibly  his  image  is  engraved  thereon. 

"  My  love  I  my  darling  boy !  *'  she  murmurs  softly,  **  you  shall 
never  doubt  me  again — ^never  so  long  as  we  live.  Spoiled  my  life 
for  me  /  Why,  it  is  you  who  have  taught  me  what  life  is  and 
how  much  happiness  it  can  hold." 

Suddenly  a  sound  rouses  her — a  sharp  sound  that  rings  through 
the  house. 

Springing  to  her  feet  she  rushes  to  the  door ;  but  her  strength 
fails  and  she  sinks  down  helplessly.  Then  she  hears  a  rushing 
noise  as  of  many  men's  feet  upon  the  stairs — stifled  voices  above 
her — ^and  with  almost  a  bound  she  reaches  her  room — their  room, ! 

The  door  is  wide  open  and  the  servants  draw  back  to  let  her 
enter — but  she  gets  no  further  than  the  threshold.  Down  on  her 
knees,  she  sees  through  dazed,  bewildered  eyes  and  half-stunned 
senses,  Lord  Elsingham  lying  across  the  bed.  His  dark  eyes  are 
wide  open — ^with  that  last,  last  look  of  pleading  still  lingering  in 
their  depths.  His  face  is  white  and  set,  and  in  his  clenched  hand 
is  a  letter. 

He  has  shot  hi/msdf  ikrough  the  heart  / 
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Lady  Elsingham  drags  herself  on  her  knees,  putting  out  her 
hands  like  a'  blind  woman,  towards  the  bed,  and  never  notices  the 
servants  who  stand  by  watching  her  movements  in  awed  silence. 

She  presses  her  trembling  hand  down  on  his  heart,  then  lays  her 
ear  upon  it. 

**  Dead  /  "  she  says  in  a  hushed  voice, "  quite — quite — dead  I  You 
will  never  speak  to  me  again,  Elsingham  ;  you  will  not  hear  when 
I  tell  you  that  you  are  everything  to  me — ^that  any  one  else  is — 
nothing — Tiothing.  But  Grod  knows  it!  He  knows  that  where 
you  lie  my  heart  will  lie.  My  heart  I  Is  it  broken,  I  wonder ;  or 
is  it  dead,  too,  like  you  ?  Oh,  Elsingham !  had  you  no  mercy  on 
me  when  you  did  this  thing  ?  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  Love  !  My 
love !    You  were  very  cruel  to  me,  whom  you  loved  so  much !  " 

She  stoops  and  kisses  his  cold  lips,  and  taking  his  hand  strokes 
it  fondly ;  looking  all  the  while  at  the  poor  dead  face  that  until 
now  had  always  looked  back  at  her  lovingly. 

Suddenly  the  paper  in  his  other  hand  attracts  her  notice,  and 
drawing  it  from  his  grasp  she  pushes  back  the.  long  hair  that  has 
&llen  over  her  face  and  reads  the  last  words  he  will  ever  write  to 
her. 

**  My  wife ;  I  love  you  so,  that  sooner  than  spoil  your  life,  I  go 
to  my  death.  Be  happy,  and  do  not  let  the  thought  of  me  shadow 
your  future,  Avice !     Then  I  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

She  reads  the  few  words,  then  kisses  the  letter  and  places  it  in 
her  bosom. 

"  Grood-bye  !  **  she  says  aloud/  and  with  one  more  look  into  the 
still  wid&-open  eyes,  she  turns  away,  but  before  she  reaches  the 
door  she  utters  one  shriek — a  wild  despairing  shriek  that  harrows 
the  hearts  of  those  who  hear. 

Then  she  laughs  loud  and  long — a  horrible  laugh — harsh,  in- 
harmonious— and  they  know  her  brain  is  gone. 

A  month  later  they  put  Lady  Elsingham  into  a  mad-house — 
she  is  entered  as  "  incurable." 

'*  The  new  man  has  committed  suicide,"  Mrs.  Falconer  says  to  a 
bosom  friend.  "  It  is  a  pity,  for  he  was  adorably  handsome ;  but 
those  Italians  are  so  queer.  It  seems  that  he  fell  madly  in  love 
at  first  sight  with  poor  Avice  Elsingham  at  the  opera ;  and  when 
be  heard  she  was  married,  he  shot  himself ! " 

•*  Biein  hite^  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  answers,  "  since  there  are  so 
many  women  who  would  have  gladly  responded  to  him.  I  would 
have  for  one  !  " 

**  And  I ! "  Mrs.  Falconer  says. 

Then  both  laugh,  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  three  lives  is  put 
aside — for  the  world  and  its  votaries  love  pleasantness. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

**I  AM  NOT  GUILTY*" 

*'  And  all  the  wrong  is  gathered  now 
Into  the  circle  of  these  lists." 

WHO  has  not  wondered  now  and  again  at  the  pliability  with  which 
human  nature  £^dapt8  itself  to  changed  conditions  ?  While  we 
breathe  the  fresh,  light,  sunny  air  of  health  and  happiness  it  seems 
our  natural  and  normal  element,  the  only  one  in  which  we  could 
live.  If  plunged  into  the  deep  sea  of  trouble  we  must  surely  die. 
And  yet  when  the  evil  day  comes,  and  the  dark  waters  of  bitterness 
roll  over  us — lo  !  we  still  live,  and  to  the  outer  world  we  bear  very 
much  the  same  aspect  as  before. 

Thus  the  Percival  family  adapted  themselves  to  altered  circum- 
stances. A  thunderbolt  had  fallen  out  of  the  bright  blue  sky  that 
had  but  lately  arched  above  them  so  fair  and  cloudless,  so  full  of 
radiant  promise.  One  blow  had  shattered  their  peaceful  home  life, 
and  strewn  the  ground  with  the  scattered  fragments  of  their  ruined 
happiness.  And  lo !  in  a  very  little  while  they  were  busy  arrang- 
ing the  ruins  for  habitation,  and  settling  themselves  as  best  they 
might  amongst  the  wreckage.  Life  must  be  lived,  in  ruin  or 
palace  ;  and  although  we  live  from  the  cradle  on  the  brink  of  th^ 
grave,  so  long  as  we  do  not  go  over  the  brink  the  daily  duties  of 
life  must  be  done. 

They  "  took  up  the  burthen  of  life  again  " — a  mournfully 
lessened  circle  how.  Greofirey  murdered — Ray  in  prison,  his 
accused  assassin.  Kate,  too,  was  no  longer  with  them.  She  had 
fallen  at  Momie's  knees  in  hysterical  tears,  land  declared  she  could 
never  bear  it ;  she  must,  must  get  away,  far  away ;  she  should  die 
if  she  stayed.  The  Grays  were  going  abroad  and  oflFered  to  take 
Kate ;  and  Mrs.  Percival,  half  hurt  at  the  girl's  willingness  to 
leave  them  in  their  trouble,  half  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
such  depth  of  feeling  in  Kate,  whom  she  had  reganied  as  the  most 
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frivoloos  and  shallow  of  the  family,  oommitted  her  to  Mrs.  G-ray's 
care. 

Rhoda  especially  resented  what  seemed  to  her  Kate's  desertion 
of  them  in  their  dark  hour.  **  Cannot  bear  it  1  As  if  Kitty  covid 
care  as  much  as  we  do  \ "  she  exclaimed  indi^antly.  "  And  / 
would  not  leave  England  for  Paradise  while  Ray  is  in  trouble 
here." 

Eileen  clung  with  passionate  tenderness  to  all  her  dear  ones,  in 
particular  to  Gertrude,  whose  love  for  GeoflFrey,  like  her  own, 
though  of  a  different  kind  and  degree,  had  been  her  deepest  feel- 
ing. Eileen  wasted  to  a  pale,  wan  little  shadow ;  but  after  the 
first  few  dreadful  days  she  did  not  weep  or  wail ;  she  was  very 
quiet.  Sometimes  her  large,  dark  eyes  had  a  strange,  far  away, 
unearthly  look,  as  if  with  her  spirit's  sight  unsealed  she  were 
following  her  beloved  into  the  "  land  beyond  the  sunrise  ; "  and 
she  would  smile  a  sad,  rapt,  dreamy  smile,  as  she  watched  her  own 
wasting  flesh  and  failing  strength,  and  thought  with  a  throb  of 
comfort  that  she  should  not  be  apart  from  Geoffrey  very  long. 

Lady  May  was  back  with  the  Rockleighs.  In  spite  of  the 
adverse  verdict  at  the  inquest,  May  had  vanquished  and  trodden 
down  her  first  wild  wonders  and  doubts,  and  ranged  herself  on 
the  Percivals'  side ;  the  infectious  fervour  of  the  family  faith  car- 
ried her,  too,  away  with  it.  She  had  really  been  very  fond  of  her 
lover's  **  own  people,"  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  and  her 
last  words  at  parting  were  a  tearful  promise  to  Mrs.  Percival  never, 
never  again  to  doubt  or  suspect  Ray. 

Ray  meanwhile  also  accommodated  himself  to  the  changed 
condition  of  things  more  easily  than  he  would  once  have  thought 
it  possible  to  resign  himself  to  life  in  imprisonment.  As  an 
unconvicted  prisoner  he  had  no  very  great  hardships  to  endure ; 
he  soon  learned  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  as  usual,  and  talk 
cheerfully  to  his  family  when  they  were  allowed  to  visit  him. 
But  as  the  first  effects  of  the  double  shock  of  Geoffrey's  sudden 
death  and  his  own  arrest  as  the  murderer  wore  off,  he  began  to 
suffer  more  and  more  from  the  sense  of  the  disgrace  of  his  posi- 
tion. At  first  his  heart  had  been  more  stricken  than  his  pride ; 
the  horror  of  standing  accused  of  the  assassination  of  his  dearest 
friend — a  murder  in  its  cowardly,  cold-blooded  treachery,  so  far 
worse  than  any  common  crime — ^had  filled  his  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  slighter  feeling;  but  as  he  grew  accustomed  to 
realizing  his  situation,  he  felt  more  and  more  keenly  the  disgrace 
of  it.  His  sensitive  spirit  writhed  beneath  the  brand  of  public 
shame  and  odium  ;  he  felt  that  the  stain  of  the  gaol  would  always 
be  upon  him,  however  this  affair  might  end. 

The  day  of  Geoffrey's  funeral  was  a  black  one  for  him.  That 
Geoffrey  should  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  Ice  not  there  amongst  the 
mourners  gathered  round  to  see  him  lowered  to  his  last  rest,  waa 
hard  to  endure. 
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'*  I  wish  I  were  in  his  place,"  he  said  when  Mrs.  Perdval  told 
him  of  the  f  aneral ;  **  except,  indeed,  that  I  could  never  be  so  cruel 
an  enemy  to  Geoff  as  to  wish  him,  to  be' in  Tiwne.^ 

It  was  very  seldom  indeed,  however,  that  Ray  permitted  himself 
such  an  expression  of  feeling ;  he  almost  always  kept  up  a  calm 
and  hopeful  air  for  his  mother.  The  excitement  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  defence  and  the  interest  of  the  legal  consultations 
were  very  good  for  him,  and  for  them  all,  during  this  trying  time, 
and  helped  to  preserve  them  from  despondency. 

Mrs.  Percival  and  the  girls  soon  left  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  did 
not  see  very  much  of  the  Fitzallans,  who  remained  there  some 
time  longer.  Ray,  of  course,  saw  nothing  of  Asenath,  and  heard 
little  of  her,  save  an  occasional  passing  mention.  Once  he  asked 
his  mother  if  she  thought  Mrs.  Fitzallan  had  any  doubts  of  his 
innocence  ? 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Percival  came  she  told  him  how  she  had 
alluded  to  the  subject,  and  Asenath  had  said,  with  unusual  warmth 
and  emphasis : 

'^  Tell  him  that  no  one  who  knows  him  as  well  as  I  have  done 
could  ever  for  a  moment  suspect  him ;  and  that  no  evidence  in  the 
world  should  ever  make  me  believe  him  guilty." 

"Truth  recognizes  truth,  my  darling,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  "  and  I  think  Mrs.  Fitzallan  is  a  true-hearted  woman." 

**  She  i«,"  said  Ray  fervently,  his  dark  eyes  growing  large  and 
soft,  and  his  heart  swelling  with  something  nearer  gladness  than 
it  had  known  of  late,  or  was  likely  to  know  again  for  many  a  day. 

Mrs.  Percival  saw  that  Ray  and  Asenath  were  very  good  friends, 
but  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  That  they 
should  be  friends  was  natural ;  Ray  had  always  liked  Mrs.  Fitz- 
allan, and  any  one  whom  Ray  liked  must  naturally  like  him.  Nor 
did  she  suspect  the  reason  of  his  reserve  in  regard  to  the  story  of 
his  having  been  in  Geoffrey's  room  on  the  fatal  night.  Even  with 
her  he  evaded  that  point,  and  took  refuge  in  impatience  and  anger 
if  pressed  upon  it. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  magistrates,  Ray,  looking  round, 
saw  Asenath  in  the  court.  The  sight  of  her  was  like  the  sight  of 
the  lighted  windows  of  his  own  home  to  the  returning  sailor  who 
has  been  through  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  thought  he  would  see 
those  lights  of  home  no  more — who  only  sees  them  tiow  across  the 
white  and  roaring  line  of  impassable  breakers.  He  saw  her  pale, 
beautiful  fece — met  her  eyes — but  they  could  not  speak  to  each 
other.  She  hardly  dared  to  let  her  eyes  meet  his,  as  her  husband 
sat  by  her  side. 

When  the  point  of  his  presence  in  Geoffirey's  room  came  up,  and 
the  chambermaids  swore  to  having  seen  him  leave  it,  he  cast  a 
cautious  glance  at  her.  He  saw  her  turn  whiter  and  whiter,  and 
lock  her  hands  together,  her  eyes  dilating  with  a  look  of  doubt  and 
dismay ;  he  saw  her  make  an  impulsive  movement  as  if  to  rise  up. 
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and  he  looked  at  her  with  a  flash  of  urgent  warning  and  entreaty 
in  reminder  of  his  parting  charge  to  her,  in  prayer  that  she  should 
not  uselessly  compromise  herself — uselessly,  for,  after  all,  the  point 
was  a  minor  one  in  the  mass  of  evidence  against  him,  and  would 
only  discredit  him  by  convicting  him  of  falsehood  at  the  inquest. 

He  saw  Fitzallan's  stem  and  sinister  eyes  fixed  on  her  pale  face, 
and  he  foreot  himself  and  his  own  perilous  position  in  anxious 
thought  other. 

That  interview,  innocent  in  itself — they  had  made  it  look  guilty 
by  his  retreat !  By  treating  it,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  as 
a  secret  to  be  ashamed  of,  they  had  made  it  so.  And  should 
Fitzallan  discover  it  now,  Ray  feared  danger  for  her ;  felt  that  he 
would  run  any  risk  sooner  than  leave  her  so  in  that  man's  power. 
He  remembered  too  well  his  last  tete-^-t&te  conversation  with 
Geoffrey  the  night  before  that  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  impression 
Fitzallan  had  made  upon  them  both. 

He  was  thankful  when  that  perilous  point  passed  over.  He 
fancied,  perhaps  truly,  that  he  read  in  her  eyes  a  protest  and  a 
prayer ;  a  look  which  told  him  that  if  she  had  believed  his  reserve 
wts  only  for  her  sake,  that  the  discovery  of  his  misstatement  would 
harm  him  less  than  the  disclosure  of  the  truth  would  help  him, 
if  she  had  thought  that  he  was  sacrificing  a  chance  of  safety  for 
li^i\  she  would  have  risen  then  and  there  in  open  court  and  volun- 
teered her  statement.  As  travellers,  pursued  by  wolves,  cast  away 
aU  they  possess  for  a  chance  of  life,  so  Asenath,  to  save  him,  would 
have  thrown  down  the  unsullied  name,  whose  purity  her  proud 
heart  held  so  dear,  to  the  howling  pack,  to  be  torn  and  mangled 
and  trampled  in  the  mire*  But  he  had,  as  he  hoped,  impressed 
her  with  the  idea  of  silence  chiefly  for  his  sake. 

The  case  went  badly  for  Eay ;  the  circumstantial  evidence  was 
overwhelming  against  him,  and  he  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
coming  sessions. 

Fortunately  the  suspense  would  not  be  very  long ;  there  were 
not  many  weeks  to  wait,  and  those  were  well  occupied  by  prepara- 
tions for  the  trial. 

Eloquent  and  experienced  counsel  were  engaged  for  the  defence; 
but  the  prosecution  were  not  behindhand,  and  when  these  doughty 
champions  met  in  the  lists  it  was  likely  to  be  a  tug  of  war  between 
Greek  and  Greek. 

Mrs.  Percival  and  the  girls  settled  themselves  in  rooms  in 
Hobninster,  the  county  town,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gaol  to 
which  Ray  had  been  committed.  They  kept  up  a  brave  and  hope- 
ful face  to  the  world  and  to  each  other;  they  maintained  the  view 
that  the  inquiries  before  the  coroner  and  the  magistrates  had  been 
merely  preliminaries.  Now,  at  the  trial,  the  case  would  be  ex- 
haustively considered ;  and  now  no  doubt  the  weak  points  of  the 
prosecution  would  be  brought  out  and  Ray's  innocence  be  estab- 
lijshed.     So  at  the  least  they  tried  to  assure  each  other  and  him  ; 

U2 
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yet  sometimes,  as  the  day  of  the  vital  issue  drew  Bear,  they 
avoided  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  their  voices  grew 
forced  and  strained  as  they  spoke  of  it  hopefully ;  and  the  weeks, 
weary,  anxious  weeks  though  they  were,  yet  seemed  to  have  flown 
when  the  time  of  the  trial  was  no  longer  "  coming,"  but  actually 
come.  Asenath  was  truly  almost  more  to  be  compassionated  than 
they  were;  for  while  they  were  one  in  heart  and  hope,  one  in 
affection,  apprehension  and  anxiety,  she  was  alone  in  her  fear  and 
in  her  faith.  Her  husband  professed  himself  to  be  reluctantly  but 
firmly  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  No  one  but  women  and 
fools,  he  said,  could  i:etain  any  faith  in  his  innocence  in  the  &ce 
of  the  evidence.  He  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Percival,  he  added, 
but  it  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  all  these  otherwise  sensible  women 
clinging  to  their  blind,  misguided  belief  in  a  plausible  scoundrel. 

^^  He  is  an  assassin  of  the  worst  kind — an  utter  reprobate,  with 
whom  neither  a  man's  life  nor  a  woman's  honour  would  be  safe." 
And  Asenath,  writhing  beneath  these  denunciations  of  Say — all 
her  fearless  spirit  quenched  by  the  consciousness  of  her  heart's 
secret,  the  mainspring  of  her  pride  broken — dared  not  argue  the 
subject.  Once  or  twice  she  had  asseverated  her  belief  in  Bay's 
innocence,  and  her  husband  had  received  it  either  with  sneers  and 
scoffs,  or  else  with  a  piercing  look  of  evil  scrutiny  which  she 
dreaded  more  than  taunt  or  gibe.  She  had  not  even  the  poor 
comfort  of  occasional  glimpses  of  Ray's  family,  for  soon  after  the 
examination  before  the  magistrates  Dr.  Fitzallan  returned — with 
his  wife,  of  course — to  London,  and  remaned  until  the  eve  of  the 
trial,  when  he  returned  to  Holminster,  to  attend  the  court  and 
give  his  evidence,  which  was  a  not  unimportant  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  He  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
his  wife  to  accompany  him  to  Holminster;  he  was  determined 
that  she  should  not  be  present  at  the  trial.  He  suspected,  nay, 
was  convinced  of  Bay's  interview  with  her  on  the  balcony  on 
the  fatal  night,  and  of  his  retreat  through  Geoffrey's  room. 
His  keen  eyes  had  observed  her  supjpressed  agitation  when,  at  the 
examination  before  the  magistrates,  that  point  came  up.  He 
knew  that,  in  even  the  most  self-possessed  of  women,  passion 
will  carry  them  beyond  prudence  when  they  see  a  life  they  love  in 
danger ;  and  he  apprehended  that  if  she  were  present  in  the  court 
now,  seeing  the  imminent  peril  in  which  Bay  Percival  stood,  she 
might  seize  at  even  a  straw  of  chance  of  helping  him,  and  insist 
on  stating  the  reason  for  his  concealment  and  denial.  Fitzallan 
determined  to  run  no  risk  of  such  a  step  on  her  part — no  chance 
of  "  scenes " — so  sternly  forbade  her  accompanying  him  to  the 
trial. 

From  a  different  motive,  Bay  suggested  to  his  mother,  '*  I  think 
you  had  better  not  be  in  court,  mater  dear.  It  would  be  too 
painful  for  you  if— -if  things  don't  go  well  for  me." 

**  You  must  not  ask  me  to  stay  away,  my  darling,"  she  replied 
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firmly.  **  My  heart  and  soul  are  with  you ;  my  very  life  is  bound 
up  in  yours.  I  must  be  where  my  heart  and  soul  and  life  are. 
But  if  you  feel  it  will  make  it  harder  for  you  to  see  me  there,  my 
fiay,  why,  you  shall  not  see  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  ask,  you  shall 
not  know  whether  I  am  there  or  not,  except,  of  course,  during  the 
few  minutes  that  I  am  giving  my  evidence." 

"  It  is  cruel  to  call  yov,^  dear,"  he  said  gently. 

**  No,  it  is  kind,**  she  replied  resolutely.  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  the  little  I  can  say  shall  be  said." 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  the  court  was  crowded.  Seldom  had 
there  been  a  case  at  the  Holminster  Assizes  which  had  made  a 
greater  sensation,  or  been  more  widely  discussed ;  it  was  the  topic 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  London  press  devoted  large-type 
columns  to  the  ^^  Meriton  Murder,"  or,  as  those  papers  favourable 
to  the  prisoner  called  it,  the  "  Meriton  Mystery."  The  prisoner 
was,  of  course,  the  central  point  of  interest — the  focus  to  which  all 
the  hundreds  of  eyes  were  directed.  Near-sighted  people  in  the 
background  put  up  their  glasses  to  inspect  his  features,  and 
whispered  comments  on  his  good  looks  and  his  proud,  erect  atti- 
tude, and  his  cool  steadfastness  as  he  pleaded  **  Not  guilty." 

like  many  impulsive  and  emotional  natures.  Bay  had  a  great 
-  reserve  force  of  self-command,  which  only  came  out  at  important 
crises,  and  bore  him  through  supreme  ordeals ;  and  he  stood  up 
in  the  dock  now,  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  with  a  firm  and  even 
haughty  bearing.  He  was  exceedingly  pale,  but  his  features  were 
calm  and  composed,  his  glance  clear  and  unwavering  as  he  looked 
steadily  round  the  court,  from  judge  to  jury,  firom  jury  to  the 
crowded  audience  assembled  there,  all  alert  and  prepared  to  watch 
him  with  unremitting  intentness,  and  take  eager  note  every  time 
an  eyelash  quivered  or  a  muscle  twitched,  during  the  hours  that 
his  life  Swayed  in  the  balance. 

The  great  Mr.  Clearwit,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  opened  the 
case  spiritedly ;  and  as  he  warmed  to  his  work  it  seemed  now  and  then 
to  the  prisoner  as  if  it  must  be  a  story  unconnected  at  all  with  him* 
self  that  was  being  told.  He  ought  to  have  grown  accustomed  by 
this  time  to  contemplate  his  own  portrait  as  presented  to  the  world 
by  the  prosecution,  but  yet  sometimes  as  he  listened  he  failed  to 
realize  that  the  picture  of  the  treacherous,  cold-blooded  and  calcu- 
lating  villain,  who  was  being  graphically  portrayed  by  the  eloquent 
counsel,  was  meant  for  Aim.  He  was  the  family  scapegrace,  the 
idle  and  extravagant  black  sheep  of  the  fiock,  who  had  worn  out 
the  patience  of  a  kind  and  generous  relative,  and  who,  for  his  own 
base  ends,  had  compassed  his  uncle's  death  on  the  eve  of  his  con- 
tracting a  marriage  which,  if  resulting  in  offspring,  would  bar  his 
own  chance  of  inheritance.  He  was  the  midnight  poisoner  who 
had  stolen  with  stealthy  tread  along  the  balcony  to  carry  out  his 
murderous  plot,  and  substituted  the  deadly  dose  for  the  harmless 
draught*    The  sister  and  the  betrothed  of  the  deceased  slept 
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peacefully  and  unsuspectingly;  the  prisoner  alone  was  up — wak- 
ing, watching.  Was  it  for  his  victim's  death-groan  he  was  listen- 
ing, waiting  to  be  assured  the  last  struggle  was  over  ?  And  the 
people  whose  lorgnettes  were  levelled  at  the  prisoner's  face  as  the 
learned  counsel  suggested  this  question,  observed  that  he  pressed 
his  teeth  hard  into  his  lower  lip  and  knitted  his  brows ;  and  some 
of  them  supposed  that  his  conscience  pricked  him  at  the  truth  of 
the  picture. 

**It  will  be  represented  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  Mr. 
Clearwit  continued,  *'  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  man  of  the  prisoner's 
education  and  intelligence  should  have  resorted  to  so  clumsy  a 
device  as  the  employment  of  a  poison,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
so  well  known,  the  traces  so  easily  discovered,  and  to  so  trans- 
parent an  excuse  as  that  of  procuring  it  for  a  dog ;  but  is  it  a 
reason  for  holding  him  guiltless  that  his  ingenuity  in  conceiving 
the  atrocious  scheme  was  inferior  to  his  deliberate,  merciless  and 
inhuman  resolution  in  carrying  it  out?  Again;  yon  will  be 
appealed  to  for  mercy  to  this  unfortunate  man  for  the  sake  of  his 
family.  No  feeling  save  that  of  the  sincerest  compassion  is 
possible  to  the  human  heart  in  regard  to  these  unhappy  ladies. 
The  respectful  sympathy  of  every  man  is  due  to  them  in  their 
sorrow ;  but  our  pity  for  the  innocent  must  not  induce  us  to  with- 
hold judgment  from  the  guilty.  The  most  depraved  and  iniqui- 
tous of  mankind  may  have  a  sister  to  love,  a  mother  to  mourn  for 
him.  The  criminal  must  be  judged  by  his  crime,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  not  so  lost  to  all  humanity  as  to  stand  alone,  with- 
out domestic  affections,  must  not  be  held  as  a  shield  between  him 
and  justice.  The  murdered  man  had  home-ties  and  affections 
too !  He  had  sisters,  friends  who  loved  him ;  had  one  dearer  than 
all — a  chosen  bride ;  was  about  to  enter  into  a  life  blessed  by  the 
sweetest  and  most  sacred  of  human  bonds,  had  not  his  promising 
career  been  so  ruthlessly  cut  short." 

And  the  owners  of  the  opera-glasses  thought  the  prisoner  must 
be  a  hardened  sinner ;  for  his  face  was  as  stem  as  stone. 

The  statements  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  by  no 
means  lost  force  or  colour  with  time ;  skilfully  elicited  and  put 
together  by  the  eminent  counsel  they  constituted  an  undeniably 
strong  case. 

When  Dr.  Fitzallan's  turn  came  to  describe  the  tall,  dark  shadow 
he  had  seen  glide  along  the  balcony,  Ray  looked  at  him  with  a 
faint  stirring  of  curious  and  suspicious  wonder.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  this  man,  Asenath's  husband,  was  colouring  his 
evidence  from  any  motive  of  antagonism — of  jealousy  f 

It  did  not  seem  so ;  for  Fitzallan  was  carefril  to  give  his  account 
without  the  least  betrayal  of  bias  against  the  prisoner,  indeed,  with 
rather  an  appearance  of  reluctance,  of  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  it  for  him. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  fought  the  battle  so  valiantly  that 
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they  prolonged  the  trial  and  the  prisoner's  suspense  to  a  second 
day.  The  leading  counsel,  Sir  Greorge  Wylie,  pleaded  eloquently 
that  the  evidence  was  purely  circumstantial ;  that  the  onus  of 
proof  rested  on  the  prosecution,  and  they  had  failed  to  make  out 
anything  more  than  a  presumptive  case.  There  were  missing 
links  in  their  chain  of  evidence ;  they  had  adduced  no  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  the  death  was  not  a  suicide ;  nor  had  they 
proved  that  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  made  by  the 
chemist,  nor  identified  the  prisoner  with  the  shadowy  figure  seen 
on  the  balcony,  to  which  there  was  admission  by  many  windows, 
as  well  as  by  a  door  leading  from  the  public  corridor.  He  wound 
up  by  an  eloquent  plea  to  the  jury  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  an  appeal  which  was  impressive,  even  although 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  partly  cut  thai  ground  from 
under  his  opponent's  feet.  Bay  and  his  friends  felt  a  little  hope- 
ful as  Sir  Greorge  Wylie  finished  his  address.  The  case  was 
certainly  a  weak  one,  but  it  was  well  pleaded. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  mostly  merely  witnesses  to 
character,  who  swore  to  the  prisoner's  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
disposition,  attachment  to  the  deceased,  and  incapability  of  the 
crime  attributed  to  him.  The  only  one  whose  evidence  had  any 
effect  was  G-ertrude  Oarresford,  whose  close  relationship  to  the 
deceased  gave  Iter  declaration  of  faith  in  the  prisoner  some  weight. 

Then  came  the  judge's  summing  up.  The  judge  was  one  of 
those  who  are  well  known  to  have  no  sentimental,  weak-kneed 
leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.  He  held  the  scales  precisely  even, 
whilst  he  impartially  and  conscientiously  weighed  the  evidence. 
He  mercilessly  sifted  the  grains  of  &ct  from  the  chaff  of  senti- 
ment, and  cleared  away  the  fog  in  which  the  eloquence  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel  had  striven  to  envelop  and  veil  and  blur  the 
plain  details  of  the  story.  Thus  succinctly  set  forth,  the  case 
looked  a  very  bad  case  for  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict;  the  audience 
whispered  and  stared  at  the  prisoner,  whose  demeanour  did  not 
give  them  much  material  for  comment ;  he  stood  almost  as  still  as 
a  statue,  only  now  and  then  looking  towards  the  door  by  which 
the  jury  would  return,  and  occasionally  casting  a  glance  towards  a 
little  curtained  gallery  at  one  side  of  the  court,  the  curtains  of 
which  sometimes  moved  a  little  as  if  touched  by  a  trembling  hand. 
The  jury  were  absent  nearly  half-an-hour.  Silence  fell  on  the 
whispering  crowd  as  they  returned,  and,  in  answer  to  the  judge's 
usual  inquiry,  the  foreman  returned  the  verdict — 

"Guilty!" 

Then,  in  the  usual  form,  the  question  was  put  to  the  "  prisoner 
at  the  bar  "  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him  ? 

Ray  had  not  flinched  nor  quivered  when  he  heard  the  verdict ; 
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and  he  could  hardly  turn  paler  than  he  had  been  all  day ;  but  the 
curious  watchers  saw  that  his  lips  moved  twice  before  any  sound 
came  from  them,  though  when  he  found  his  voice  he  controlled  it 
steadily  enough  during  the  few  words  he  uttered. 

**I  have  to  say  that  I  am  not  guilty.  I  know  the  evidence 
seems  against  me.  There  is  a  mystery  somewhere,  and  I  am 
innocently  involved  in  it.  I  appeal  to  you,  my  lord,  not  to  con- 
demn me  on  circumstantial  evidence." 

The  judge  replied  that  he  regretted  he  could  allow  no  weight  to 
the  prisoner's  appeal.  Circumstantial  evidence,  when  the  links  of 
the  chain  were  complete,  was  the  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence ; 
and  the  jiiry  had  manifested  by  their  verdict  that  in  this  case  the 

.  evidence  was  conclusive  to  them ;  nor  could  he  say  that  in  his 
opinion  the  verdict  was  anything  but  a  just  one.  The  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  of  a   heinous,   deliberate  and   cold-blooded 

.  murder,  and  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death 

.upon  him. 

Say  still  stood  like  marble;  only  his  hands  clenched  on  the 

.  railing  of  the  dock  till  the  veins  swelled  out  like  cords,  and  his 
dark  eyes,  dilated  till  they  looked  black  as  death,  stared  in  a  sort 
of  wild  incredulity  at  the  judge.  He  was  unconscious  of  Fitz- 
allan's  gaze — the  gaze  of  his  direst  enemy — ^fixed  upon  him  in 

'  sinister  triumph.     He  heard  the  judge's  solemn  voice  coming  to 

.  him  as  if  from  a  distance,  through  a  singing  sound  in  his  ears,  and 
yet  every  word  fell  ^*  clear  as  thunder  "  on  his  brain.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  whole  scene  must  be  a  ghastly  and  realistic  night- 

,  mare.     It  could  not  be  on  /am — on   Bay  Percival — that  this 

.  shameful  and  horrible  doom  was  being  pronounced : 

"  That  you  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,  and  your 

;  body  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  and  may  God  have 

.  mercy  on  your  soul !  " 

A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  in  the  solemn  hush  of  the 
crowded  court,  as  the  dread  sentence  was  passed.     When  the  last 

.  words  had  fallen  from  the  judge's  lips,  from  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  gallery  there  came  the  sound  of  one  low  cry,  scarcely  more 
than  a  moan,  but  its  almost  more  than  mortal  agony  chilled  the 
blood  of  those  who  heard  it.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  the 
heart  from  which  that  tortured  wail  had  been  wrung,  could  go  on 
beating  with  life — as  if  that  one  cry  of  intolerable  anguish  must 

.  be  indeed  the  last!  and  those  who  were  watching  the  prisoner 
observed  that  he  winced  for  the  first  time,  and  a  spasm  of  acute 

,  pain  contracted  his  features,  as  the  cry  was  followed  by  the  sound 
of  a  fall,  and  agitated  murmurs  were  heard  behind  the  curtains. 
The  leading  local  paper  informed  its  readers  that : 
"  A  painful  sensation  was  created  in  court  by  the  rumour  that 
the  prisoner's  mother  had  &llen  down  dead  on  hearing  the  sentence 
passed.  Our  reporter's  inquiries  enable  us  to  state  that  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  had  merely  swooned,  and  is  recovering  satis&ctorily." 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

UNTO  THE  UTTERMOST. 

"  0  might  I  fctay 
At  the  shut  gates  of  Heaven !  that  so  I  meet 
Each  issuing  Fate,  and  cling  about  his  feet. 
And  melt  the  dreadful  purpose  of  his  eye  !* 
And  not  one  power  pass  unimpleaded  by 
Whose  bolt  might  be  for  thee !  " 

AsENATH,  watching  in  London  with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  news 
from  Hokninster,  had  read  the  telegraphed  reports  of  the  verdict 
and  sentence  before  her  husband's  return ;  and  he  was  thus 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  telling  her  himself;  but  he  had  the 
satis&ction  of  seeing  by  her  white  wan  face  that  she  had  suffered, 
.  as  much  as  even  he  could  wish,  from  the  news ;  he  also  afforded 
himself  much  gratification  by  giving  her  details  of  the  trial,  and, 
in  particular,  reciting  the  death  sentence,  dwelling  with  ghoulish 
relish  on  every  word,  as  he  saw  her  shrink  and  shudder. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it  was  announced  that  the 
date  of  the  execution  was  fixed,  and  that  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  prisoner  were  making  strenuous  efforts  for  a  reprieve,  to 
give  time  for  further  investigations,  Fitzallan  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  of  their  efforts  being  successful.    Even  if  they  were  to  con- 
trive to  shake  the  evidence  in  any  one  detail,  he  said,  it  would 
still  be  conclusive  taken  in  the  mass ;  the  case  against  Percival 
.  was  quite  strong  enough  to  hang  him,  even  supposing  some  one 
•  probably  minor  point  were  to  be  weakened — which  was  the  out- 
-  side  that  his  party  could  possibly  hope  to  do.  And  Asenath,  seeking 
.  and  dwelling  with  untold  eagerness  on  every  paraffraph  alluding 
to  the  **  Meriton  Murder  "  and  the  efforts  being  made  for  a  .stay  of 
execution,  asked  herself  again  and  again  whether  she  could  help 
Bay  by  making  her  statement,  and  explaining  his  presence  in 
Geofire/s  room  that  night  ?    That  point  had  not  been  made  much 
of  in  the  reports  she  had  read  of  the  trial ;  and  he  had  told  her  to 
keep  silence,  not  to  discredit  him  by  proving  his  early  denial  false. 
Still  now,  with  his  life  at  stake,  ought  she  not  to  tell  all  the  little 
she  knew  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  dark  mystery  ?    And  yet 
it  was  so  little  I    She  tried  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  reprieve  be- 
ing granted — a  slight  hope,  which  grew  weaker  day  by  day  under 
her  husband's  steady,  blighting  influence.     He  followed  the  unut- 
tered  workings  of  her  mind,  and  persuaded  her  that  no  weakening 
of  any  OTie  link  of  the  chain  could  save  the  condemned  man  now. 
*^  England  is  not  like  the  States,"  he  said ;  ^  the  criminal  here 
cannot  carry  his  appeal  from  one  court  to  another ;  things  are 
very  differently  arranged,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  justice  is  stayed.     That  reminds  me,  my  dear,"  he  added. 
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"  I  have  been  going  to  take  you  to  Madame  Tussaud's  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  think  now  we  had  better  wait  till  after  the  execution. 
They  will  have  your  interesting  criminal  friend  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors,  of  course ;  but  1  believe  it  is  the  custom  to  wait  until  a 
murderer  has  been  hanged  before  they  put  up  his  waxen  present- 
ment on  exhibition,"  and  he  smiled  as  he  saw  her  wince  and  grow 
paler. 

There  never  had  been  much  good  in  Gervas  Fitzallan ;  and  the 
little  there  had  been  was  devoured  now  by  the  fierce  fire  of  jealous 
hatred  and  revenge.  Evil  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  To  the 
tiger  when  it  has  once  torn  and  mangled  its  living  prey,  all  tamer 
food  seems  tasteless ;  the  warm  blood  that  it  once  has  lapped 
leaves  a  craving  for  more ;  and  so  in  Gervas  Fitzallan,  the  craving 
to  punish  his  wife  grew  with  its  own  gratification  ;  the  thirst  for 
revenge  on  her  and  on  the  man  who  had  stolen  her  love,  was  not 
yet  satiated ;  it  burnt  as  though  it  never  would  be  slaked  whilst 
they  two  lived.  Man  cannot  persist  in  devil's  work  without  turn- 
ing to  a  devil ;  and  there  was  little  that  was  human  left  now  in 
this  unfortunate  man,  who  still  exulted  in  his  oWn  good  fortune. 
All  his  evil  schemes  had  worked  well.  He  felt  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness were  his  allies,  and  relied  with  a  hideous  confidence  upon 
their  continued  aid.  They  had  helped  him  so  far ;  they  would 
help  him  to  the  end.  Geoffrey  Carresford's  lips  were  sealed.  On 
Bay  Percival  he  was,  or  soon  would  be,  avenged  to  the  uttermost ! 
Asenath — he  might  well  have  been  satisfied  with  the  martyrdom 
he  was  inflicting  upon  Aer,  as  he  saw  the  unhappy  girl  wasting 
away  in  a  slow  fever  of  anguish  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  yet.  He 
watched  her  blanched  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes — watched  her  grow- 
ing weaker,  thinner,  daily  more  haggard  and  wan — knew  that  her 
secret  agony  was  wearing  her  very  life  away ;  and  the  more  he  saw 
her  suffer  for  another  man's  sake,  the  more  he  gloated  on  the 
sight. 

Sometimes,  when  her  pale,  worn  face,  from  which  the  beauty 
was  rapidly  fading,  seemed  a  silent  reproach  to  him,  a  sudden 
whirlwind  of  revengeful  and  jealous  passion  seized  him — and  then 
all  the  force  of  his  immense  self-command  was  only  just  strong 
enough  to  hold  back  his  hand.  In  those  moments  it  trembled  in 
the  balance  whether  Othello's  deed  would  or  would  not  be  done 
again — as  even  in  our  nineteenth  century  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers  show  us  that  every  now  and  then  it  is  re-enacted. 
Fitzallan  did  not  in  his  general  mood  desire  his  wife's  death — at 
least,  not  at  present ;  but  he  could,  and  he  did  make  her  life  a 
torture  from  which  she  would  have  been  glad  to  escape,  even 
through  the  gates  of  the  grave.  He  availed  himself  of  every 
chance  of  giving  the  rack  an  extra  turn — and  xmder  the  circum- 
stances he  got  many  chances. 

"  Here  is  a  very  interesting  article,"  he  observed  one  day  while 
'ooking  over  a   batch   of  newspapers,  ^'  on  *  Old  Tyburn  Tree.' 
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You  must  read  it,  my  dear  Asenath.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  abolition  of  public  executions  is  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. The  ghastly  spectacle  must  have  acted  as  a  salutary  warning 
to  any  lookers-on  who  might  be  meditating  crime.  Now  if  this 
Holminster  execution  were  to  be  public,  I  would  have  tried  to 
procure  a  window — not  that  you  or  I  are  meditating  crime,"  he 
added  pleasantly.  "  Of  course,  I  should  never  dream  of  taking  a 
weak-nerved  woman  to  such  a  scene ;  but  you  have  good  nerves,  I 
know." 

**  I  would  not  rely  on  them  in  such  a  case  if  I  were  you,"  she 
replied  pantiug,  and  speaking  rather  faintly,  but  with  a  flash  of 
indignation.  "  And  I  wonder  you  can  talk  in  that  way,  consider- 
ing— how  friendly — we  have  been — ^with — the  Percivals." 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  sentimental  enough,"  he  rejoined  with 
virtuous  severity,  "  to  allow  a  little  firiendly  social  intercourse  to 
be  in  your  eyes  the  extenuation  of  a  crime  !  But  you  are  foolish 
and  obstinate  in  these  matters,  I  know,  and  it  is  useless  discussing 
them.  Here  is  a  long  account  of  a  batch  of  executions  in  the 
New  York  Herald — it  looks  interesting — I  will  read  it  to  you." 
He  did  begin  to  read  one  of  those  reports  which  make  weak-nerved 
people  feel  exceedingly  squeamish  and  uncomfortable  ;  but  he  did 
not  finish  it.  Glancing  up  every  now  and  then  from  the  paper  as 
he  read,  he  took  note  of  her  trembling  hands,  watched  her  breath 
coming  shorter,  her  lips  growing  whiter.  Before  he  reached  the 
end,  he  saw  her  sway  in  her  chair.  He  had  given  the  rack  a  turn 
too  much  ;  and  with  a  low  moan  she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet.  He 
had  never  known  Asenath  to  faint  away  before,  and  as  he  laid  her 
on  the  sofa  and  took  measures  to  restore  her,  he  muttered  to  her 
unheeding  ear : 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this,  my  lady  1  You  faint  away — ^you  are 
fretting,  fading,  wasting  for  his  sake !  Ah  !  you — and  Ae— shall 
pay  for  this !  " 

And  she,  when  recovered  and  left  alone,  slipped  down  on  to  her 
knees  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows,  and  flung  her  arms 
above  her  bowed-down  head,  and  moaned  a  prayer : 

"  Oh,  Ray !.  oh,  Ray !  if  I  could  die  for  you !  If  only  God  would 
let  me  give  my  life  for  yours !  " 

For  from  the  hour  she  knew  that  Ray  was  doomed  to  die, 
Asenath  was  ashamed  of  her  love  no  more.  While  she  hoped  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  his  place  in  the  world,  his  innocence 
acknowledged,  his  character  rehabilitated,  she  blushed  for  that  love 
as  a  sin  and  a  shame.  Now  that  he  was  condemned  to  a  shame- 
ful death,  she  bid  her  love  still  from  all  eyes  save  her  own ;  but 
face  to  face  with  her  own  heart,  she  no  longer  struggled  against 
it ;  she  blushed  for  it,  denied  it,  no  more. 

The  Press,  of  course,  took  up  the  "  Meriton  Murder  "  case,  and 
fought  the'  battle  o'er  again ;    and   the  "  greater  jury "  wrote 
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their  views  to  the  papers.  Some  wrote  nonsense;  some  wrote 
sense. 

Some  apparently  assessed  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
by  the  heinousness  of  the  crime.  The  murder  was  a  dastardly 
one ;  so  let  the  prisoner  hang.  Others  argued  that  the  strength 
of  a  chain  was  that  of  its  weakest  link,  and  that  there  were  weak 
links  in  the  evidence.  Those  who  desired  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  trotted  out  their  hobby-horse ;  so  did  those  who  advo- 
cated a  court  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  Some  discussed  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  circumstantial  evidence  ;  some  protested  against 
any  reopening  of  investigations  when  sentence  had  been  passed ; 
one  advanced  the  theory  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
prisoner  were  in  fact  guilty  or  innocent,  as  by  the  law  he  had  been 
found  guilty  and  by  the  law  therefore  he  was  guilty,  and  that 
any  endeavour  to  interfere  between  the  convicted  prisoner — even 
if  in  truth  innocent — and  his  doom  was  a  discreditable  attempt  to 
subvert  the  laws  of  the  country.  Some  demanded  why  a  felon 
should  be  reprieved  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  when  he  would 
be  promptly  hanged  if  he  were  a  costermonger.  Others  again, 
were  strong  on  the  Percival  side,  urging  that  time  at  least  should 
be  vouchsafed  for  some  further  inquiries  into  what  was  still 
mysterious  in  the  case. 

In  private  circles  one  great  point  in  Ray's  favour  was  that  most 
of  the  friends  who  were  warmest  in  his  cause  were  Geoffrey  Carres- 
ford's  friends  too,  and  Lord  Rockleigh,  uncle  of  the  murdered 
man's  betrothed,  asserted  his  belief  in  Percival's  innocence.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  some  people  quite  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  Bay,  whose  faults  were  on  the  surface,  so  that  those  who 
ran  might  read  them,  and  who  was,  on  the  whole,  if  better  liked 
•  by  the  few,  yet  less  popular  with  the  many,  than  Geoffrey  had 
been. 

The  execution  was  fixed  for  a  date  a  little  over  three  weeks  from 
'  the  trial ;  and  as  the  prisoner  watched  the  steady  slipping  away  of 
the  days,  they  seemed  to  fly,  and  yet  each  one  comprised  a  year  of 
anguish.  Life  in  the  condemned  cell,  under  constant  surveillance, 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  always  under  a  warder's  eyes,  would 
have  been  in  itself  no  slight  ordeal  to  a  man  of  Ray  Percival's  tem- 
^perament  and  bringing-up,  even  if  he  had  been  suffering  under 
no  other  torture. 

But  with  his  sensitive  and  highly-wrought,  warm  and  emotional 
nature — cursed  with  that  vivid  imagination  which  pictures  past 
and  future  as  realistically  as  the  present — with  that  passionate 
sense  of  justice  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  stoicaUy 
accept  a  doom  so  hideously  unjust  as  his,  Ray,  in  every  one  of 
those  days  of  agonj,  endured  a  hundred  deaths. 

Often  he  would  strive  hard  to  resign  himself — argue  that,  after 
all,  if  the  worst  should  come  to  pass,  every  man  must  die  at  his 
time — that  other  innocent  men  had  been  wrongfully  done  to  death 
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before  him,  that  all  his  dear  ones  knewhim  innocent,  that  in  their 
hearts  his  memory  would  be  ever  held  stainless  and  sacred !  But 
then  the  anguish  of  rebellion  against  his  unrighteous  doom  came 
tearing  and  rending  back.  The  burning,  unendurable  sense  of  in- 
justice flamed  up  again  in  his  soul. 

Patriots  had  died  on  the  gallows  for  the  deeds  that  they  had 
done,  for  the  cause  in  which  they  gloried,  for  the  chief  whom  they 
held  dear !  He  was  wrongfully  condemned  to  die  thus  disgraced 
and  dishonoured,  for  the  crime  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  dearest 
friend. 

It  would  not  have  been  bitter  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country, 
his  faith,  his  love.  Ray  had  plenty  of  physical  courage.  He  was 
capable  of  any  deed  of  daring — of  cheerfully  risking  death  in  any 
form  in  which  the  soldier  or  the  sportsman  faces  it.  He  tnight, 
under  circumstances  that  called  out  his  qualities,  have,  emulated 
the  valour  of  that  gallant  Von  Winkelried,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  who  opened  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  close-serried  ranks 
by  rushing  on  them  with  wide-spread  arms  and  gathering  the  full 
sheaf  of  spears  into  his  own  breast.  He  was  even  capable  of  stand- 
ing up  unflinchingly,  with  closed  lips  and  steadfast  eyes,  to  meet  the 
doom — the  shameful  death  upon  the  scaffold — ^that  now  stared  him 
in  the  face ;  and  yet  the  vivid  realisation  beforehand  of  the  full 
horror  and  the  revolting  ignominy  of  it,  almost  drove  him  mad. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  horror  could  not  be — ^it  was 
unreal,  impossible !  His  friends  would  succeed  in  their  efforts. 
Reprieve  would — should — must — come  !     But — if  it  did  not  ? 

Curiously  now  sometimes  the  old  boyish  habit  of  thought,  of 
involuntarily,  unconsciously  looking  to  Geoffrey,  of  reliance  on 
Greoff'rey's  strength,  came  back  to  him.  If  it  had  only  been  for 
any  other  crime  that  he  stood  condemned,  if  only  Geoffrey  lived, 
he  would  have  contrived  some  means  of  rescue  or  escape.  He^ 
living,  would  never  have  let  Ray's  life  end  on  the  gallows.  But 
Geoffrey  was  dead ;  and  Ray,  innocent,  was  to  die  as  his  murderer ; 
and  there  came  no  voice  from  heaven ;  no  finger  of  light  pointed 
the  way  to  clear  up  the  dark  mystery  of  Geoffrey's  death. 

If  it  had  been  only  death  he  had  to  face  now,  Ray  often 
thought.  If  only,  when  the  worst  was  at  hand,  inevitable,  he  could 
anticipate  the  sentence — strike  one  sure  blow  with  his  own  hand 
— snatch  the  executioner's  prey  from  his  grasp !  But  he  was 
closely  watched  by  night  and  day  ;  and  he  knew  too  well  that  as 
the  fatal  hour  drew  nearer  the  surveillance  would  be  drawn  even 
closer ;  there  was  no  chance  of  escaping  that  way. 

He  was  very  taciturn  and  self-controlled ;  he  held  himself  in 
stem  curb,  in  the  fixed  resolution  not  to  break  down,  not  to 
betray  emotion  under  the  cold  official  eyes  he  could  never  escape 
by  night  nor  day.  The  strain  he  put  upon  himself  was  severe ; 
but  he  never  slackened  nor  gave  way — though  sometimes  he  felt 
as  if  a  chord  in  hM  brain  must  snap ;  and  only  the  keen  eyes  of 
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the  prison  doctor  suspected  the  high  tension  of  nerve  at  which  the 
prisoner  lived. 

All  the  officials  watched  him  with  more  interest  than  the  com- 
mon type  of  criminal  inspired  in  them.  Guilty  or  innocent,  this 
man  was  not  of  the  ordinary  fibre  of  the  culprits  with  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  deal.  The  chaplain  was  inclined  to  think  him 
hardened ;  the  fact  was,  Ray  felt  that  the  chaplain  regarded  him  as 
guilty,  and  that  consciousness  had  a  hardening  influence  upon  him. 
Well-meant  discourses,  calculated  to  bring  the  guilty  to  penitence, 
fell  on  rocky  ground  when  addressed  to  the  innocent.  Guilt  may 
bow  the  head  in  recognition  of  justice,  if  not  in  repentance  and 
resignation.  Innocence,  resolute  and  inflexible,  refuses  to  bend 
and  bow  like  guilt,  may  face  the  fate  and  bear  the  brand  of  guilt, 
unfaltering — but  never  reconciled !  Bay  could  not  prepare  himself 
by  prayer  for  the  fate  which  in  some  moods  he  found  it  impossible 
to  believe  in — which  in  others  seemed  to  shut  him  in  with  the 
stifling  horror  of  a  nightmare.  He  could  take  no  comfort  from 
thoughts  of  the  next  world — he,  so  unjustly  doomed  in  this  !  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  his  best  and  dearest  friend !  Between  him 
and  that  next  world  the  flaming  sword  of  injustice  here  blazed  like 
a  lurid  brand  of  undeserved  infamy  and  horror. 

But  he  did  not  suffer  more  than  did  another  innocent  one. 
More  desperately  than  a  woman  sinking  in  deep  waters  clings  to  a 
plank — ^for  the  drowning  woman  struggles  to  save  her  own  life 
alone — Mary  Percival  clung  to  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  so  far 
more  dear  than  hers.  But  that  hope  flickered  like  a  little  pin- 
point of  light,  glimmering  faintly,  all  but  swallowed  up  in  a  horrid 
blackness  of  terror  and  despair. 

"  Oh,  Gertrude ! "  Bhoda  sobbed  one  day,  "  if  we  cannot — if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  saving  Ray,  Momie  will  not  be  long  behind 
him!'' 

<<  Rhoda,  darling,  I  love  Momie  almost  as  much  as  you  do ! "  said 
Gertrude  solemnly.  "  She  has  been  mother,  sister,  all  in  one,  to 
me.  But  if  Ray  is  taken  from  her,  and  taken  from  her  80,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  who  love  her  should  wish  her  to  stay  behind 
him.  You  are  a  young  girl,  my  Rhoda,  and  life  is  before  you  still. 
But  Momie !  All  life  is  changed  to  me  since  Geoffrey  died — and 
Ray  is  more  to  her  than  Geoflfrey  was  to  roe ;  and  we  have  to  fear 
a  worse  fate  than  only  death  for  him !  Oh,  Rhoda,  what  cruel 
destiny  is  dogging  us  all  ?  To  lose  those  dear  to  us  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  is  hard,  but  what  is  it  to  the  horrors  that 
close  in  upon  our  fated  family  ?  " 

The  tragedy  of  human  love  is  its  inevitable  end.  That  terrible 
certainty  of  parting,  which  makes  the  rapture  of  even  the  happiest 
love  tremble  on  the  edge  of  anguish,  has  never  been  expressed 
with  more  direct  and  poignant  pathos  than  in  Philip  Bourke 
Marston's  sonnet : 
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'  NOT  THOU,   BUT  I! 

'*  It  mast  bave  been  for  one  of  us,  my  own, 
To  drink  this  cup  and  eat  this  bitter  bread ! 
Had  not  my  tears  upon  thy  face  been  shed 
Thy  tears  had  dropped  on  mine  !  " 

To  all  save  those  few  who  are  so  rarely  blessed  as  to  pass  the 
gates  together,  that  dark  hour  of  severance  must  come.  And  had 
it  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  Mary  Percival — had 
her  heart's  idol,  her  only  son,  passed  from  her  as  her  husband  and 
her  father  had  passed,  falling  asleep  in  her  faithful  arms,  she 
could  have  endured  it.  With  the  inexhaustible  patience  of  love 
she  would  have  nursed  him  through  ever  so  cruel  and  lingering 
an  illness ;  with  the  indomitable  courage  of  love  she  would  have 
borne  up  to  the  last  and  have  pillowed  his  dyiog  head  upon  her 
true  and  tender  heart,  without  a  sob  to  disturb  the  passing  soul. 

But  that  he  should  die  a  shameful  death  by  the  executioner's 
hands — led  out  pinioned  and  helpless  to  be  legally  murdered  in 
cold  blood — doomed  to  this  end  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
utterly  innocent,  but  of  which  half  the  world  believed  him  guilty 
— that  crime  a  deed  of  blackest,  basest  treachery — the  victim  her 
own  and  only  beloved  brother — all  this  accumulation  of  horror 
was  more  than  Mary  Percival  could  bear  and  live.  She  clung 
with  passionate  tenderness  to  her  other  child,  and  strove  to  keep 
up  for  that  dear  daughter's  sake ;  but  Bhoda,  as  well  as  all  who 
loved  her,  could  see  that  Eay  was  the  very  mainspring  of  her 
existence,  and  that  the  anguish  of  anxiety  for  him,  of  trembling 
hope  and  overwhelming  terror,  was  fast  sapping  the  springs  of 
life  within  her.  She  had  been  up  to  London  already  on  the 
business  of  the  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  reprieve,  and  a 
few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution  she  determined  to  go 
to  London  again ;  for  although  she  had  letters  and  telegrams 
every  day  from  those  influential  friends  and  legal  advisers  who 
were  pushing  the  application,  she  felt  that  she  must  be  on  the 
spot  herself  to  urge  the  matter  on — to  see  with  her  own  eyes, 
hear  with  her  own  ears,  how  things  were  progressing. 

The  day  before  her  visit  to  London  she  obtained  permission  to 
have  an  interview  with  her  son.  She  had  seen  him  before  more  than 
once  since  the  trial,  and  so  had  Bhoda  and  Grertrude,  and  they  had 
all  kept  up  for  each  other  a  brave  air  of  hopefulness ;  but  now  that 
the  time  was  flying  so  fatally  fast,  and  hope  was  flickering  lower 
and  lower  in  their  hearts,  she  would  not  take  Bhoda — she  knew  his 
sister's  uncontrollable  tears  would  distress  and  disturb  Bay.  She 
herself  was  past  tears  and  almost  past  speech  when  she  embraced 
her  son  in  his  convict  dress  in  the  condemned  cell,  not  knowing 
whether  ever  on  earth  her  eyes  might  rest  on  that  best  beloved 
face  again.  By  the  kindness  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  she  was 
allowed  a  free  interview  with  the  prisoner,  unrestricted  save  by 
the  presence  of  two  watchful  warders; 
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There  was  little  that  these  two  could  say  to  each  other ;  the  brief 
report  of  the  progress  of  all  that  concerned  them  in  the  outside 
world  was  soon  given ;  they  sat  silently  hand  in  hand.  Once  Hay 
approached  the  subject  that  seemed  to  crush  both  their  hearts 
within  them,  and  lay  like  an  iron  bar  across  their  lips. 

"  Mother,"  he  began  with  careful  calmness,  yet  earnest  em- 
phasis, "  whcUever  happena "   He  looked  in  her  white  face ;  he 

saw  her  eyes — those  soft  blue  eyes — now  fixed  in  a  wild,  stony 
gaze  of  unutterable  terror  and  anguish — terror  she  could  not 
speak,  anguish  she  strove  to  hold  in  curb  for  his  dear  sake — and 
he  could  get  no  further.  *'  I  will  write  to  you,  dear,"  he  said  in  a 
lower  voice  ;  "  they  will  let  me  write.  I  will  leave  a  letter  if — 
if "     For  her  sake  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

**  If "  she  rejoined  under  her  breath  in  a  deep  whisper ;  "  I 

shall  not  live  to  read  it ! " 

"  You  TTiuat !  "  he  replied  less  calmly.  "  You  must  live.  To 
whom  but  you  can  I  trust  to  watch,  to  wait,  to  seek  till  something 
comes  to  light  to  solve  this  horrible  mystery  ?  Even  if  it  should 
be  too  late  for  me,  my  name,  at  least,  may  be  cleared  from  this 
foul  blot  on  it;  and  it  is  you,  mother, who  must — who  wUl  live, to 
do  this  for  me ! " 

"  I  will — I  will  t "  she  murmured  in  a  faint,  hollow  voice.  "  But 
there's  hope  for  us  still,  my  Ray." 

"  Yes,  there's  hope  still,"  he  said  gently ;  "  but  try  not  to 
depend  on  it  too  much,  dear ;  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  too  sanguine.  We  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst," 
he  added  very  quietly. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  she  had  no  words  nor  voice  left.  Only,  as 
one  on  the  brink  of  an  awful  abyss,  into  whose  ghastly  blackness 
she  dared  not  look,  she  clasped  and  clung  to  him  and  hid  her 
face  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  yawning  chasm  on  whose 
sheer  edge  they  stood.  But  to  have  felt  herself  pushed  down 
into  that  dark  gulf  of  death  would  have  been  better  for  her  than 
to  see  her  heart's  darling  cruelly  hurled  into  it  by  violence — ^to 
know  that  her  weak  woman's  hands,  cling  as  fast  as  they  might, 
could  not  hold  him  safe.  Yet  as  if  those  tender  hands  could 
thrust  aside  his  fate — as  if  the  mighty  force  of  her  maternal  love 
could  wrestle  with  death  itself,  she  locked  her  arms  round  him, 
strained  him  to  her  heart  with  the  fierce  tenderness  of  the  tigress 
crouching  over  her  mangled  cub — so  strangely  does  the  deepest  of 
all  passions  mingle  the  animal  and  the  divine !  yet  surely  it  would 
be  stranger  still  if  human  love  were  not  moulded  out  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  life ;  and  as  life  on  this  our  earth  is  a  com- 
mingling of  the  separate  and  yet  interdependent  principles  of  its 
animal  past  and  its  godlike  future,  so  man,  in  the  mystical  duality 
of  his  nature,  is  half  the  beast  that  he  was,  and  half  the  god  that 
he  shall  be. 

Scarcely  another  word  was  spoken  between  the  wretched  mother 
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and  the  doomed  son.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  no  hope  at  all 
they  might  have  found  it  easier  to  give  their  feelings  utterance ; 
bat  this  dizzy  balancing  on  the  brink,  between  hope  and  despair, 
held  them  dumb.  Yet  although  she  hardly  breathed  a  whisper  at 
parting,  and  neither  sobbed  nor  wailed  nor  shed  a  tear  when  Bay 
gently  unclasped  her  clinging  arms  and  said,  **  The  time  is  up, 
dear,  you  must  leave  me  now,"  yet  even  one  of  the  warders,  whose 
duty  it  was  still  to  remain  in  the  cell  and  keep  watch  and  guard 
over  the  prisoner,  and  who  was  well  used  to  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
parting,  felt  rather  uncomfortable. 

'*  Poor  soul,"  he  observed  afterwards  to  a  comrade  with  rough 
compassion ;  "  she  do  take  it  hard !  You  see  she's  a  real  lady, 
and  they  always  do ;  but  they  don't  make  much  row  about  it, 
neither.    Her  sort'U  just  keep  up  till  they  drop  down  dead." 


(To  he  continued,) 
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WHAT  visitor  to  Torquay  ever  left  that  mnch-resorted-to  sea- 
side watering  place  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 
bay  which  a  recent  tragical  event  has  rendered,  in  the  annals  of 
crime,  for  ever  notorious  ?  I  had  been  but  a  few  days  a  temporary 
resident  in  Torquay  when  the  event  above  alluded  to  took  place> 
and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  sensation  which  the  news  that  a 
•crime  of  so  fearful  a  character  had  been  committed,  produced. 
The  crime  in  itself  was  terrible,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  and  of 
•deepest  pity  ran  through  the  veins  of  all  who  listened  to  its  details ; 
but  the  feeling  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  murdered  lady  was  possessed  of  many  attached 
friends,  and  even  some  relatives,  at  Torquay,  and  that  by  many  of 
these  she  had  been  seen  and  spoken  to  on  the  Friday  preceding 
the  murder,  which — ^as  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers 
— ^took  place  between  twelve  o'clock  and  three  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday. 

As  I  chanced  to  be  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the  ill-fated 
lady's  friends,  many  details  concerning  not  only  her  habits  and 
mode  of  life  but  of  the  strange  seclusion  of  the  home  which  cir- 
cumstances had  allotted  to  her,  met  my  ears,  and  awoke  in  me  a 
curiosity — morbid,  perhaps,  but  not  unusual — to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy.  The  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which 
occurral  many  years  ago  in  the  wilds  of  distant  Connaught,  I 
am  to  a  certain  extent  what,  in  horsey  language,  is  called  '^  broken- 
kneed,"  induced  many  of  my  acquaintances  to  suggest  that  the 
task  before  me  was  one  which  I  should  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plish. From  the  spot  where  a  carriage  must  necessarily — seeing 
that  foot  of  Torquay  fly-horse  could  venture  no  farther — be  left, 
the  descent  to  "The  Glen"  (as  the  house  in  which  the  awful 
crime  was  committed  is  called)  was  described  to  me  as  almost  as 
steep  as  the  side  of  a  house.  No  glimpse  of  the  building  could — 
I  was  told — from  the  road  above,  be  obtained,  but  the  thick  and 
somewhat  neglected  looking  woods  which  form  a  portion  of  **  The 
Grlen  "  grounds — the  said  grounds  being  fenced  off  by  a  stone  wall, 
ivy  crowned,  and  about  six  feet  in  height — meet  the  eye  of  the 
wayfarer  some  little  time  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  terminus 
of  his  drive. 
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"  And  is  there  *' — I  asked  of  the  fly  owner,  a  civil,  intelligent 
man,  who  was  his  own  charioteer,  and  who  daily  called  at  my 
house  for  "  orders  " — "  no  way  of  reaching  the  Bay  excepting  the 
one  which  has  been  described  to  me  as  so  steep  and  difficult  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  there  is,'*  he  replied ;  "  but  for  steepness  there 
isn't  much  to  choose  between  them ;  I  could  take  you  the  Downs 
road,  and  the  place  where  I  should  have  to  set  you  down  would  be, 
I  should  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  nearer  to  the  strand 
than  the  other  path  would  be,  but  a  part  of  it  is  terribly  steep, 
and  is  only  used  by  the  fishermen  as  a  shorter  cut  to  scramble  up 
and  down  the  cliflF  above,  to  their  work." 

"  The  other  road  takes  you  all  the  way  by  the  side  of  *  The  Glen ' 
woods,  does  it  not  ?  "  I  asked,  and  my  question  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  I  continued  my  interrogations  by  saying :  '^  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  the  wall  more  than  one  small  iron  gate 
gives  entrance  to  foot  passengers  into  the  grounds,  and  that  by 
the  first  of  these  the  poor  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  reaching  her 
home.  Is  this  the  case,  and  is  that  footpath  less  precipitous  than 
those  you  have  mentioned  ?  " 

*^  Much  of  a  muchness,  I  should  say,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply ; 
**  but  by  taking  the  Downs  road  you  get  a  better  view  of  the  sea ; 
I've  driven  many  gentlefolks  as  far  as  a  vehicle  can  go,  but  no  one 
that  has  gone  with  me  has  tried  to  go  any  farther." 

The  mention  by  my  Jehu  of  the  "  views  "  which  on  the  route 
of  which  he  spoke  could  be  obtained,  promptly  decided  my  choice, 
and  I  at  once  directed  him  to  convey  me  and  my  "  personal  attend-* 
ant"  alon^  the  little-frequented  road  in  question.  On  the  way 
my  thoughts  were  of  course  wholly  occupied  by  the  various  anec^ 
doties  which  related  to  the  excellent  lady  who  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, fallen  a  victim  to  her  own  benevolent  spirit  and  extreme 
kindness  of  heart.  In  the  belief  that  it  is  **  never  too  late  to  mend," 
she  had  taken  a  second  time  into  her  service,  a  young  man,  for 
whose  education  when  he  was  a  child  she  had  paid,  but  who  had 
only  just  been  liberated  from  prison;  the  sentence  of  "six 
months  "  having  been  passed  upon  him  for  a  plate  robbery  in  a 
house  where  he  was  under-butler.  The  circumstance  of  this  man 
being  trusted  in  so  plenary  a  manner,  and  in  a  place  so  solitary  and 
secluded,  gave  alarm  to  the  victim's  friends,  but  her  nature  being 
firank  and  fearless,  she  paid  no  heed  to  their  warnings.  The 
remark  addressed  to  her,  only  two  days  before  her  death,  and 
which  WHS  repeated  to  me  by  the  lady  who  made  it,  recurred 
forcibly  to  my  mind  as  we  slowly  drew  near  "  The  Glen." 

•*  Remember  that  you  have  one  thief,  at  any  rate,  in  the  house." 
So  ran  the  unattended-to  reminder,  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
offered  being  a  dark  night  in  early  November,  when  the  fearless 
old  lady  was  returning  from  evening  church  along  the  desolate 
road,  alone. 

"  I  am  not  afraid ;  I  have  taken  this  walk  after  dark  for  years," 

x^ 
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was  her  reply,  *^  and  no  one  has  molested  me.''  Alas !  how  sad  a 
thought  it  isy  that  by  reason  of  her  own  large-hearted  trustfulness, 
her  death  should  have  been  so  cruelly  brought  about ! 

After  leaving  that  portion  of  Torquay  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  St.  Mary  Church  some  little  way  behind  us,  we  came  to  the 
open  downs,  and  looking  seawards,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect burst  upon  our  view.  Not  a  single  wave-curl  troubled  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  which  lay  stretched  beneath  the  bright 
November  sun,  whilst  fishing  boats  innumerable  lent  animation  to 
the  scene.  The  surroundings  landward  were  bleak  and  desolate. 
What  wind  there  was  blew  directly  from  the  north,  and  the  only 
visible  signs  of  vegetation — with  the  exception  of  the  short  grass 
on  which  a  few  sheep  were  feeding — were  some  stunted  whin 
bushes,  with  here  and  there  a  blighted-looking  blossom  shining 
through  their  sombre  prickles.  For  a  few  hundred  yards  we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  stony  track  which  by  courtesy  only  could  be  called 
a  road  ;  then  a  gate  had  to  be  opened,  and  after  a  little  farther 
journeying,  we  reached  another  gate,  which,  being  fastened, 
compelled  us  to  leave  the  carriage  and  continue  our  way  on  foot. 
Then  indeed  the  **  Hill "  truly  became  one  of  "  diflBculty,"  and  but 
for  the  aid  of  a  thick  stick  and  the  strong  arm  of  our  most  oblig- 
ing coaqhman,  I  could  never  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  strand 
in  safety.  There  are  but  few  houses  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
**  The  Grlen,"  the  first  of  those  which  met  our  eyes  being  the 
"  Gary  Arms  " — ^a  thatched  and  dilapidated-looking  building  of 
small  dimensions,  and  it  is  at  the  back  of  that  building  that  the 
descent  becomes  most  precipitous.  Hartstongue  ferns  grow  in 
rich  luxuriance  amongst  the  rank  vegetation  around,  and  every- 
where the  demon  of  damp  reigns  triumphant.  On  the  top  bar  of 
the  iron  gate  that  gives  entrance  into  the  neglected  but  pictur- 
esque grounds  of  the  "  Gary  Arms,"  a  dingy  cloth  was  for  about  the 
length  of  a  foot  securely  wound  round  and  fastened  by  a  cord, 
the  object  of  the  covering  being  to  hide  the  mark  left  by  the 
prisoner's  bloody  hand  as  be  hurried  through  to  call  the  inn- 
keeper's assistance.  Passing  by  this  gate  and  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  pretty  thatched  house  in  which  the  awful  crime 
was  committed,  you  come  upon  a  small  fisherman's  cottage,  and 
then,  in  strangest  contrast  with  the  images  of  horror  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  fatal  past  conjure  up  in  the  mind,  a  scene  of  tran- 
quil and  most  exquisite  beauty  breaks  upon  the  sight. 

As  I  before  said,  a  perfect  fleet  of  boats  was  abroad  upon  the  sun- 
lit sea,  but  the  only  sounds  that  met  the  ear  were  the  hoarse  cries 
of  innumerable  gulls  which,  whilst  with  their  snow-white  wings 
outspread  they  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  doubtless 
kept  their  keen  unsleeping  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prey  they  strove 
to  capture. 

They  rowed  very  near  the  shore,  those  hardy  fishermen,  and  so 
slow  as  well  as  noiseless  was  their  motion,  that  a  red-coated  soldier 
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standing  as  upright  as  a  sentinel  in  the  bows  of  one  of  the  small 
craft  by  which  the  Bay  was  dotted,  gave  added  life  and  colour  to 
the  landscape.  On  the  almost  level  strand  several  boats  were 
drawn  up,  and  on  the  gunwale  of  one  of  these,  I,  after  watching 
in  vain  for  a  **  take  "  of  sprats,  seated  myself. 

I  had,  for  the  moment,  turned  my  back  upon  the  Bay,  and  was 
lost  in  contemplation  before  the  picturesque  but  most  melancholy 
looking  house,  in  which  one  of  the  best  and  most  generous-hearted 
of  women  had  so  lately  met  her  death  by  an  assassin's  hand.  The 
houae  is — ^as  was,  at  least  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  often 
in  Devonshire,  the  case  with  far  larger  houses  than  "  The  Glen  " — 
roofed  with  thatch.  To  all  appearance,  many  a  long  year  had 
elapsed  since  any  reparations  of  that  thatch  had  been  made. 
Possibly  they  had  not  been  required,  for  the  roofing,  although  well 
nigh  as  black  as  a  coal,  is  so  immensely  thick,  that  it  forms  widely 
projecting  eaves  over  the  upper  windows  of  the  house.  Those 
windows,  as  well  as  others  in  the  lower  rooms,  are  diamond  paned, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  the  frame  of  each  pane  is  thick 
and  solid,  the  rooms  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  either  light  or  cheerful. 
In  the  dining-room  window  is  plainly  to  be  seen  a  broken  pane  of 
glass,  but  a  carefully  made  semi-stone  fence  runs  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  house  and  effectually  stands  in  the  way  of  any  prying 
eyes  seeing  more  of  the  interior  than  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
The  fence  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
house,  the  lower  part  being  of  stone,  whilst  the  upper  is  of  iron 
railing,  two  feet  in  height,  and  across  which  painted  wooden 
planks  have  been,  evidently  long  since,  fixed.  The  entire  height 
of  the  fence  is  about  six  feet,  and  judging  from  its  apparent  ab- 
sence of  solidity,  a  burglar  might  easily  have  made  his  way  over  it 
into  the  house.  But  in  that  case  marks  of  the  intruder's  entrance 
must  have  been  manifest,  and  no  such  marks  have,  after  the  strict" 
est  search,  beenfoumL  At  the  end  of  the  fence  which  is  farthest 
from  the  **Cary  Arms,"  there  hangs  a  printed  board,  which, 
judging  irom  its  aspect,  must  have  huug  upon  its  post  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  the  late  owner's  occupancy  of  the  place.  On  it, 
in  letters  which  Time's  untiring  fingers  have  nearly  effaced,  is  an 
announcement  that  the  *^  place  is  to  be  let  or  sold ;  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  the  late  Mrs.  Whitehead's  executors."  As  for  me,  I  con- 
fess that  I  possessed  neither  the  courage  nor  the  inclination  to 
inspect  the  interior  of  the  house. 

There  is,  I  think,  nothing  marvellous  in  the  fact  that,  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  as  the  situation  is,  the  murdered  lady, 
perseveringly  as  she  strove  to  do  so,  could  not  succeed  in  finding 
a  purchaser  for  "  The  Glen."  Few  persons,  I  should  imagine, 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  house  their  own,  and  live — winter  as 
well  as  summer — in  a  place  so  desolate  and  forlorn.  In  the  yachting 
season,  and  when  the  lovely  Devonshire  coast  bays  are  crowded  with 
the  "  white  wings  "  of  countless  pleasure  boats,  I  can  understand 
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that  a  passing  longing  to  possess  a  property  so  irregularly,  as  well  as 
so  charmingly,  situated,  might  by  some  wealthy  rover  of  the  sea  be 
felt,  but  the  wish  would  not  endure,  and  a  sensation  approaching  to 
relief  would  probably  be  experienced  when  the  order  to  **  up  anchor  " 
had  been  given,  and  the  yacht's  head  was  turning  seawards.  It  may 
be  that  the  horrible  scene  which  has  so  lately  been  enacted  at  "  The 
Glen  "  has  invested  the  spot  with  a  deeper  veil  of  melancholy  mys- 
tery than  would,  previous  to  the  event,  have  surrounded  it ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that — to  borrow  Tom  Hood's  language 
when  vmting  of  "  The  Haunted  House  " — ^there  hangs  over  '*  The 
Glen "  "  a  shadow  of  fear,"  and  that,  after  a  lengthened  survey 
of  the  silent  walls,  and  many  a  pitying  thought  given  to  the 
hospitable  woman  who,  from  the  windows  of  those  now  darkened 
rooms,  must  so  often  in  her  solitary  life  have  gazed  admiringly  on 
the  beautiful  sea  view  beyond,  I,  not  without  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ment, turned  once  more  towards  the  toilers  of  the  sea,  who  again, 
with  their  advanced  guard  of  sea  gulls  loudly  croaking,  had  let 
down  their  nets  for  a  draught.  And  this  time  one  boat  at  least 
did  not  draw  her  net  up  empty,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
labour  of  her  crew  had  not  been  in  vain.  Judging,  however,  by 
the  entire  absence  on  the  part  of  the  successful  crew  of  exhilarating 
shouts  I,  perhaps  over  hastily,  decided  that  the  pleasant-mannered 
Western  folk  with  whom  I  was  sojouminff  are  far  from  an  excitable 
people.  I  could  not  help  conti^sting  the  silent  fashion  in  which 
the  more  fortunate  fishermen  bore  themselves  with  the  triumph- 
antly vociferous  conduct  of  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
had,  in  the  vnlder  **  West,"  so  often  been  a  witness.  The  voices 
of  the  untamed  aborigines  of  Connaught  would,  alike  in  success 
and  in  defeat,  have  rung  out  over  the  sea  in  a  chorus  of  harsh 
sounds,  such  as  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  event  could,  from  the 
throats  of  quiet  Devon  men,  be  capable  of  calling  forth. 

In  thus,  perhaps,  over  minutely  describing  the  situation  and 
surroundings  of  "  The  Glen,"  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  wish  to 
convey — if  possible — to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of 
the  utter  lonesomeness  of  the  spot.  That  the  house,  being 
thatched,  and  therefore  highly  combustible,  was  not  quickly 
destroyed  by  the  fire  is,  I  think,  in  part  attributable  to  the 
humidity  of  a  climate  in  which  nearly  everything  one  touches 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  moist.  The  well  or  reservoir  from  which 
water  was  brought  in  buckets  to  quench  the  flames,  is  at  least 
thirty  feet  from  the  back  of  the  house.  It  is  of  large  size,  and 
as  the  cover  which  the  prisoner  showed  so  much  reluctance  to 
remove  had  not  at  the  time  of  my  visit  been  replaced,  the  visitor 
to  the  locality  could  judge  for  himself  how  great  were  the  diflS- 
culties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fire  being  successfully  extin- 
guished. The  fatigue  of  the  ascent  proved  a  trifling  evil  when 
compared  to  the  suffering  inflicted  by  the  walk  downwards  to  the 
beach,  and  as  we  journeyed  homewards  I  more  than  once  found 
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myself  mentally  echoing  the  words  to  which  I  had  of  late  so  often 
listened — **How  covld  an  elderly  lady  venture — with   no  other 

Erotecstor  than  a  liberated  thief — ^to  live  in  a  place  so  far  from 
aman  aid,  and  from  the  companionship  of  her  kind  ? "    Truly 
has  it  been  said  that  "  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion." 

The  wretched  perpetrator  of  this  barbarous  murder  did  not> 
strange  as  the  fact  may  appear  (seeing  that  he  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death),  perish  on  the  scaffold.  He  is  still 
alive,  and  alas !  too,  is  an  impenitent  criminal  at  Portland  convict 
establishment ;  for  it  was  he,  as  many  of  my  readers  may  remem- 
ber, who,  when  he  was  led,  pale  and  trembling,  to  his  doom,  was — 
by  singular  circumstance,  the  rope  by  which  he  Was  to  be  hung 
broke  in  two  during  the  operation — ^left  a  half-dead  body  upon 
the  scaffold.  In  consequence  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
sufferings  he  had  undergone,  penal  servitude  for  life  only  was 
eventually  his  doom,  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  one;  the  wretched  culprit,  however,  still  insists,  as  I 
have  heard,  upon  his  innocence,  and  declares  that  he  owes  his 
life  to  the  mercy  of  Providence,  God  being  unwilling  that  a  guilt- 
less man  should  suffer  death  for  a  sinner's  deed  ! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

**AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAY&" 

MRS.  REPTON  and  her  escort  started  at  a  good  pace,  and  crossed 
the  grounds  exchanging  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather  and  other 
commonplace  topics,  but  by  the  time  they  emerged  upon  a  bit 
of  moorland  intervening  between  the  domain  and  a  steep  hill, 
down  which  the  path  to  the  Grange  led,  silence  had  fallen  on 
them,  and  an  expression  of  displeasure  had  settled  on  Mrs. 
Bepton's  face. 

**  Beaumont  Royal  is  one  of  the  most  charming  places  I  know. 
Were  I  Lady  de  Walden  I  would  never  leave  it,  yet  you  insinuated 
just  now  that  I  was  not  fit  for  the  simplicity  of  country  life,"  she 
said  at  length. 

**  Pardon  me,  I  insinuated  no  such  thing.  I  really  thought  you 
liked  town  best,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  I  never  met  you  any- 
where else." 

*^Yet  I  imagined  you  were  a  man,  able  and  willing  to  look 
below  the  surface.  Once  I  thought  you  understood  me,  and," 
turning  to  him  with  a  soft,  but  somewhat  sad,  smile,  "  believe  me, 
I  never  forget — ^I  do  not  wish  to  forget — ^how  generously,  how  deli- 
cately, you  once  came  to  my  rescue." 

**  Pray  do  not  remind  me  of  what  I  have  forgotten." 

•*  Yes,  you  may  forget.  No  doubt  to  a  rich  man  like  yoti  a  sum 
which  seems  considerable  in  my  eyes,  is  a  trifle  to  be  lightly  for- 
gotten. It  is  not  the  money  value  that  is  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  but  your  ready  kindness,  your  delicate  tact,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  show  you  my  gratitude ! " 

Ferrars  laughed.  **  The  idea  of  my  delicate  tact  is  amusing.  I 
fancy  I  have  the  character  of  being  a  rugged  fellow." 

"  The  ruggedness  of  a  true  gentleman  never  hurts  the  weaker 
ones  he  helps,"  she  returned,  stealing  a  tender  side-long  glance 
into  his  eyes,  the  colour  rising  in  her  cheek  while  she  spoke. 

"She  is  decidedly  handsome,"  reflected  Ferrars  calmly  as  he 
watched  her.  « Thank  you,  Mrs.  Repton,"  he  said,  "  that  was 
neatly  put,  and  in  its  proper  place  would  have  brought  down  the 
*  house.' " 
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Mrs,  Repton's  colour  faded.  She  repeated  "  its  proper  place, 
its  proper  place,"  in  a  low  nrarmTir,  and  went  on  for  a  few  paces  in 
Filence*  Then  she  exclaimed,  "  Why  don't  you  light  your  cigar  ? 
It  is  always  permissible  to  smoke  in  the  open  air^  and  even  if  not, 
you  know  the  sort  of  atmosphere,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  I 
nave  been  accustomed." 

•*  You  are  very  good,  but  I  am  not  an  inveterate  smoker,'' 

"I  suppose,"  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity,  "that  Lady  de 
Walden  dislikes  the  smell  of  tobacco  ?  " 

"  She  never  told  me  so,"  laconically. 

**^0h,  but  you  can  divine  her  preferences  and  dislikes,  no  doubt  ?  '* 

**  Divination  is  not  much  in  my  line,"  returned  Ferrars. 

**  What  a  devoted  couple  they  are — Lord  and  Lady  de  Walden, 
I  mean.     They  are  the  typical  happy  pair,"  and  she  sighed. 

"  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  raspberry  jam 
sweetness  in  it  all  ?  Isn't  there  a  chance  of  its  cloying  a  man  of 
de  Walden's  calibre  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Septon  looked  steadily,  searchingly  at  him.  **  You  know 
the  crookedness  of  your  own  sex,  I  suppose,"  she  said ;  **  but  if 
the  bold  baron  ever  did  wander  to  *  Iresh  fields  and  pastures  new,' 
there  would  be  awful  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

**  Wailing,  .yes,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  gentle  little 
baroness  hasn't  just  a  faint  streak  of  devilry  in  her,  as  yet  not  de- 
veloped, which  might  induce  her  to  resent  in  a  perfectly  legal 
manner  her  husband's — let  us  say — discursiveness." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  would  divorce  him  ?  "  quickly. 

*'  She  ought,  if  she  had  sufficient  cause.  But  a  divorce  cannot 
be  claimed  for  a  trifling  breach  of  contract." 

"  What  constitutes  a  sufficient  cause  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bepton,  there  are  various  handy  publications 
which  expound  these  mysteries  to  the  ordinary  multitude.  They 
are  quite  beyond  Tny  comprehension." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  misjudge  Lady  de  Walden ;  she  is  a  charm- 
ing, lovable,  loving  creature,  but  has  not  much  backbone." 

"  Perhaps  not.  -  I  suppose  you  understand  the  amiable  weak- 
ness of  your  own  sex.  I  don't  imagine  she  will  ever  need  her 
strength  if  she  has  any." 

"  No,  happy  woman  that  she  is !  enshrined  in  a  lovely  home 
with  a  devoted  husband  to  pour  out  his  wealth  for  her  benefit,  and 
an  equally  devoted  friend  to  watch  over  her  welfare.  What  has 
she  done  that  fortune  should  cast  the  best  gifts  into  her  lap? 
What  have  /  done  that  nothing  save  the  whips  and  stings  of  un- 
friendly fate  should  be  showered  upon  me  ?" 

"  God  knows.  This  is  a  sort  of  thing  no  fellow  can  find  out, 
and  is  only  part  of  the  general  *  cussedness '  which  rules  the 
universe." 

**  How  harshly  you  speak;  I  once  fancied  you  sympathized  with 
me  ;  how  you  have  changed  since  the  old  Monte  Carlo  days." 
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**  I  don't  think  I  have.  For  that  matter  you  are  changed^  y<m 
used  not  to  be  a  fanciful  woman,  now " 

"  Now  I  am  what  circumstances  have  made  me.  Had  I  met  a 
husband  I  could  love  (and  Itow  I  could  love),  I  should  indeed  have 
been  a  true,  good,  devoted  woman ;  as  it  is  I  have  never  known 
love  and  I  must  learn  to  do  without  it.'^ 

"You  are  ungrateful,  Mrs.  Bepton.  Few  women  have  been 
more  admired." 

^^  Oh !  yes,"  laughing,  as  she  raised  her  fine  eyes  where  the  un- 
shed tears  still  glittered,  to  his.  "Fou  used  to  be  one  of  my 
admirers,  Stephen — 1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ferrars — but  admira- 
tion is  not  affection,  and  I  could  return  affection — ^I  could  reward 
true  love." 

"  How  very  fortunate  the  man  will  be  who  earns  such  a  reward," 
said  Ferrars  icily.    "  I  trust  he  may  be  worthy." 

Mrs.  Bepton  walked  on  in  silence,  her  eyes  downcast,  her  lips 
trembling.  They  had  now  reached  the  hill  leading  to  Langton 
Grrange ;  a  few  minutes  more  would  bring  them  to  the  gates. 

These  few  minutes  were  more  critical  than  Ferrars  guessed, 
though  he  imagined  he  understood  his  companion  pretty  well. 
He  did  not  break  in  upon  her  thoughts,  for  though  her  eyes  were 
hidden  by  their  downcast  lashes,  her  face  expressed  earnest 
thought.  Ferrars  stole  a  glance  at  her  more  than  once,  and  then 
asked  carelessly,  "  When  did  you  say  you  were  going  to  town  ?  " 

"  On  Monday ;  I  am  the  avant  courrier  of  the  family.  In  my 
character  of  factotum,  I  am  to  take  a  furnished  house  for  my  rela- 
tions.    I  wonder  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  play  my  new  role  t " 

"  As  long  as  it  is  necessary,  Mrs.  Repton ;  until  you  find  some- 
thing more  suitable,  which  something  is  no  doubt  already 
dawning  on  your  wide  and  penetrating  vision." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  keenly,  into  his  eyes  and  then  laughed  a 
pleasant,  merry  laugh. 

"  What !  are  you  posing  as  a  thought  reader,  Mr.  Ferrars  ? 
Well,  this  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  your  skill.  What  has  a  woman, 
situated  as  I  am,  to  do,  if  she  does  not  use  her  wits  as  Swiss  guides 
do  their  ice-axes,  and  having  cut  one  foot-hold  rest  in  it  only  to 
make  another  ?  I  have  to  creep  up  the  face  of  a  precipice,  I  may  . 
fall  and  lie  crushed  at  the  foot,  then  so  be  it ;  but  while  life  and 
my  mental  ice-axe  are  left  me,  I  will  struggle  to  a  safe  place  at 
the  top." 

"  I  understand.  Yes ;  it  is  quite  true.  Vou  always  were  re- 
markably plucky,  and  even  daring.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
scheme  is  stirring  your  keen  wits,"  returned  Ferrars  smiling. 

Mrs.  Repton  glanced  at  him  again.  "  Not  yet,  mon  ami,"  she 
said.  "  First,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  my  little  game 
is  worth  the  candle ;  secondly,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  throw  myself 
heartily  into  the  scheme.  You  could  be  a  potent  ally — ^you 
might  be  an  insurmountable  hindrance." 
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**  I  am  always  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you,  Mrs.  Eepton," 

**Do  not  mock  me  with  those  conventional  words,"  she  ex- 
claimed passionately.  ^^They  only  show  me  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  gulf  which  has  opened  between  the  present  and  the 
pafit.  There  was  a  time  when  you  would  have  felt  for  me ;  there 
was  a  time  when  you  admired  the  steadiness  with  which  I  clung 
to  one  of  the  worst  husbands  that  ever  dragged  a  woman  down ! 
What  could  I  not  be  to  the  man  I  really  loved  and  respected  ?  '* 

**  Yes,"  exclaimed  Ferrars,  with  more  sympathy  than  he  had  yet 
shown,  "  you  deserved  a  better  fate ;  but  you  will  have  brighter 
days.  You  possess  certain  conquering  elements,  and  your 
ahnoury  is  well  supplied.     You  have  my  best  wishes." 

**  Thank  you,"  she  returned  in  her  ordinary  well-bred  manner^ 
though  her  cheek  was  pale  aiid  her  lips  compressed.  *^  I  accept 
them,  the  more  willingly,  as  possibly  I  may — if  I  carry  out  the 
views  which  dawn  upon  me — lead  up  to  the  trumps  hidden  in 
yowr  own  hand." 

*•  Now  you  speak  in  parables  quite  beyond  my  comprehension," 
said  Ferrars,  a  grim  look  stealing  over  his  face.  ^^  And,  alas !  I  have 
not  time  to  hear  the  expounding  thereof,  for  here  we  are  at  the 
Ghrange  gates,  and  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

**  We  may  meet  in  town,  where  all  people  meet,"  she  replied, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him.     "  Good-bye." 

•*  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Kepton ;  don't  do  more  mischief  than  you  can 
help." 

She  laughed,  bowed,  and  turned  into  the  gate,  where  she  paused 
to  look  after  him,  as,  with  long  swift  steps,  he  went  on  down  the 
road. 

**That  is  done,"  she  murmured,  as  she  moved  towards  the 
lodge.  "  I  could  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  about  that  man ! 
I  hope  I  have  not  shown  my  hand  too  much.  No,  he  could  never 
guess,  and  certainly  will  never  dream,  that  he  has  effectually 
chosen  my  road  for  me — at  the  parting  of  the  ways."  She  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  gate-keeper's  lodge  and  with  a  winning  smile 
asked  a  fresh-looking  woman,  who  came  at  her  summons,  if  she 
might  rest  for  a  few  minutes. 

**  Surely,  ma'am ;  step  in."  She  made  as  if  to  lead  her  guest 
to  an  inner  apartment. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Thorpe  returned  ?  " 

*^  No,  ma'am  ;  the  carriage  has  not  passed." 

**  Then  let  me  have  a  chair  by  the  door.  I  will  sit  and  wait  for 
it,  and  I  need  not  occupy  your  time." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  it's  washing  day,  you  see,"  and  having 
placed  and  carefully  dusted  a  chair,  the  good  woman  went  back  to 
her  soap  and  suds,  the  odour  of  which  was  distinctly  perceptible. 

Here  Mrs.  Bepton  sat  in  deep  thought  for  some  time ;  then  she 
rose,  consulted  her  watch,  and  going  to  an  inner  door  called  out, 
"  I  am  going  a  little  way  down  the  road  to  meet  the  carriage." 
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"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  returned  the  lodge-keeper,  drying  her  wet 
arms  and  hands  in  her  thick  apron. 

And  then  she  walked  leisurely  through  the  gate.  Once  outside 
she  paused,  and  turned  down  the  road  by  which  Ferrars  had  dis- 
appeared. 

A  little  boy  with  a  satchel  passed  her  presently,  and  turned  into 
the  lodge. 

"  I  met  the  lady  that's  staying  up  at  the  house,"  said  the  boy 
ad  soon  as  he  came  in. 

"  Then  where  were  you  straying,  Ben  ? "  asked  his  mother 
severely. 

**  I  wam't  straying,  mother !  I  came  straight  down  the  road 
from  school." 

*^Then  the  lady  is  gone  wrong.  She  may  walk  to  London 
before  she'll  meet  the  carriage."  The  house-mother  hurried  into 
the  road  and  looked  up  and  down,  but  in  vain;  the  figure  she 
sought  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

When  Stephen  Ferrars  parted  with  his  companion,  he  pressed 
on  towards  his  own  abode,  with  the  unconscious  rapidity  of 
profound  thought.  He  was  pondering  Mrs.  Bepton's  words,  and 
trying  to  piece  together  the  puzzle  she  had  presented  to  him. 
He  fancied  he  had  the  clue  to  the  riddle,  yet  he  turned  from  fol- 
lowing it. 

She  was  a  bold  woman  ;  but  the  game  he  believed  she  contem- 
plated was  too  risky  even  for  the  boldest,  the  most  desperate  of 
her  sex. 

"  She  used  to  be  a  decent  woman,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  wonder- 
ful, considering  the  hands  into  which  she  had  fallen.  I  was  a 
good  deal  struck  with  her  at  one  time.  She  might  have  led  me 
pretty  far — no,  /  might  have  gonfe  pretty  far  of  my  own  free  will, 

if "^    Even  in  thought  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence.     "  But 

it  is  an  infernal  bore  to  be  made  love  to,  especially  by  the  wrong 
woman  !  I  suppose  there's  nothing  so  adamantine  in  nature  as  a 
man's  heart  to  the  woman  of  whom  he  is  tired.  We  are  rather  a 
brutal  lot ;  but  without  a  strong  dash  of  the  brute  we  should  not 
be  fit  for  our  work  in  life." 

The  sounds  of  horses'  feet  advancing  rapidly  roused  him  from 
his  thoughts ;  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  by-road  which  de- 
bouched on  the  highway  a  little  in  front  of  him.  Ferrars  paused, 
and  then  slackening  his  pace  came  up  to  the  turn  of  the  road  just 
as  Lord  de  Walden  rode  round  it  at  a  leisurely  pace. 

As  his  eyes  met  those  of  Ferrars  the  quick  look  of  savage  anger 
which  of  late  had  often  disfigured  his  face  when  contradicted  or 
opposed,  gathered  on  his  brow.  "  Ah,  Stephen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
thought  I  should  have  found  you  at  the  Grange.  I  was  going  to 
bid  old  Thorpe  good-bye,  as  I  shall  be  engaged  the  rest  of  the  week." 

"  There  is  no  one  at  home,"  returned  Ferrars.  "  They  went  into 
Edenborough,  and  cannot  have  come  back  yet.    Gome  and  look  at 
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the  hunter  I  bought  at  the  Heron  Hill  sale.  I  think  he*s  a  good 
an. 

**  Thank  you,  no.  I  want  to  go  round  by — oh,  by  Lea  Woods. 
See  you  to-morrow.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  to  town  about 
that  infernal  railway  they  are  going  to  run  right  under  Beaumont 
Heights." 

"  Indeed !     I  thought  that  was  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement." 

"  No,  by  no  means."  Lord  de  Walden  nodded  to  his  kinsman, 
and  touching  his  horse  with  his  heel,  rode  on  towards  the  Crrange. 

Ferrars  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  in  thougtit,  then, 
leaving  the  road,  struck  across  the  country — which  he  knew  well 
— ^towards  his  own  abode,  regardless  of  its  soaked  condition,  and 
all  the  way  he  walked  in  a  sort  of  dream,  following  the  turns  of 
the  path  with  mechanical  accuracy,  and  more  than  once  muttering 
half  aloud,  ^*  Blind  fool !  undiscerning  idiot !  " 

But  de  Walden,  in  making  his  plans  to  go  to  London,  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  day  after  this  encounter  he  had  gone  to 
shoot  over  a  part  of  the  moor  at  some  distance,  and  was  alone  with 
the  keeper,  Ferrars,  who  was  often  his  companion,  having  gone  to 
visit  a  married  sister,  who  was  settled  in  Devonshire.  Jumping  a 
small  rivulet,  the  bank  gave  way  as  he  reached  the  other  side,  and 
he  fell  heavily,  spraining  his  ankle  and  bruising  the  left  arm. 
The  keeper  hurried  off  to  the  nearest  abode  where  he  could  find  a 
pony  and  trap  to  convey  his  master  home,  for  the  sprain*  was 
sufficiently  severe  to  make  standing  intolerable. 

When  Claire  returned  from  a  ramble  with  her  boy,  she  found  the 
doctor  already  examining  his  patient,  and  received  his  orders  for 
extreme  quiet  and  low  diet  with  eager  attention. 

Lord  de  Walden's  accident,  though  slight,  was  a  grave  mis- 
fortune to  all  concerned.  He  was  the  worst  patient  imaginable, 
and  when  the  local  doctor  sentenced  him  to  absolute  inaction  for 
a  week  at  least,  his  anger  and  disgust  knew  no  bounds. 

The  brunt  of  this  irritation  fell,  of  course,  upon  his  wife.  She 
had  not,  however,  stood  in  that  relation  to  him  for  more  than  six 
years  without  being  well  aware  that  when  crossed  his  temper  was 
uncontrollable,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  uncontrolled. 

Hitherto  her  task  had  been  to  shelter  others,  for  whatever  she 
said  or  did  was  right  in  his  eyes.  Now  the  change  which  was  so 
clear  to  her  in  some  directions,  appeared  to  have  swept  away  the 
barriers  of  affection,  or  respect,  or  both,  which  had  hitherto  hedged 
her  in,  and  nothing  she  did  seemed  quite  right.  Claire  bore 
tenderly  and  good-humouredly  with  his  impatience,  and  was  quite 
consoled  and  remunerated  when  an  occasional  twinge  of  conscience 
impelled  him  to  make  a  slight  apology  for  his  hastiness.  ^'  I  am 
afraid  I  am  an  awfiil  brute — or  you  are  ever  so  much  too  good  for 
me,  Claire,"  he  said  once  or  twice  ;  and  she,  while  the  throbbing  of 
her  wounded  heart  sent  the  almost  irrepressible  tears  to  her  eyes, 
would  kiss  his  brow  and  say  pleasantly,  '^  It  is  quite  pretty  to  hear 
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you  apologize^  Gruy.  Yoa  know  sick  men  and  children  must  be 
borne  with/' 

But  under  her  strong  patience  grew  a  despairing  conviction 
which  she  steadily  strove  to  shut  out,  that  the  husband  of  her 
first  married  days  had  vanished,  and  another  and  a  very  different 
being  had  taken  his  place.  Still,  as  she  told  herself,  she  had 
nothing  tangible  to  complain  of.  A  dim  consciousness  that,  in 
spite  of  her  timidity  in  physical  danger,  her  patience  and  compas- 
sion for  her  fellows,  however  humble,  she  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  helped  her  to  bear  and  to  forbear  to  a  degree  her  husband 
could  not  even  comprehend,  had  any  revelation  suggested  it  to  him. 
In  her  inmost  heart  she  knew  that  had  he  loved  her  as  before,  her 

Eresence,  her  touch,  would  have  soothed  and  comforted  him  out  of 
is  impatience  and  irritability* 

"  You  had  better  telegraph  for  H ,"  said  de  Walden,  naming 

a  famous  London  surgeon,  one  morning*  as  Claire  returned  from 
the  private  interview  she  always  secured  by  seeing  the  doctor  to 
the  stair  leading  from  her  husband's  apartments  to  the  hail. 

"  That  old  womanish  fellow  will  keep  me  here  for  weeks.     H 

would  set  me  on  my  feet  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  would,  Guy.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  patience. 
I)r.  Briggs  says  another  week  will  see  you  all  right,  and  you  have 
only  been  laid  up  for  five  days." 

'^  Only  five  days  I  And  that  infernal  Bailway  Bill  wants  my 
personal  attention !  If  I  could  get  up  to  town  and  see  the  promoters 
myself,  I  could ^" 

Here  his  valet  brought  him  a  salver  full  of  letters  just  arrived  by 
the  afternoon  post,  "  Mr.  Ferrars,  my  lord,  wants  to  know  if  you 
will  see  him  ?  " 

**  Yes,  show  him  up."  De  Walden  eagerly  sorted  his  letters, 
and  selected  one  in  a  big,  blue,  business-like  envelope,  directed  in 
a  clerkly  hand,  which  he  tore  open.  It  seemed  to  have  another 
inside  it,  he  crushed  both  it  and  the  outside  cover  together,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  breast  pocket,  ejaculating,  *^  Those  blundering 
idiots !  Why  do  they  send  on  all  the  begging  letters  that  are 
fired  at  me  and  most  men  of  any  standing  ?  " 

Claire  did  not  heed  what  he  was  saying,  for  she  had  turned  to 
greet  Ferrars  with  unaffected  pleasure ;  he  was  always  a  relief. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  Stephen !  Here  is  Guy  insisting  on  having 
a  London  surgeon.  Do  tell  him  that  no  such  desperate  remedy 
is  needed.    Patience  is  the  only  panacea  for  such  ills  as  his " 

"  What  I     Do  you  want  to  send  for  H ?     Why,  my  dear 

fellow,  he  would  only  endorse  old  Briggs'  treatment.  You  would 
have  to  stay  quiet  all  the  same,  so  you  may  as  well  keep  your 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  your  pocket,  and  make  up  your  mind  to 
grin  and  bear  your  imprisonment.  What  makes  you  so  feverishly 
impatient  to  be  up  and  about  ?  " 

**  I  want  to  go  to  town.   I  know  everything  is  going  wrong  with 
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that  confoanded  railway  scheme.  If  they  take  it  by  Grofthead 
and  Postgate,  we'll  have  the  engines  smoking  across  just  in  front 
of  the  terrace,  and  though  at  some  distance,  it  Vill  utterly  spoil 
the  outlook.  Whereas,  if  we  can  get  it  taken  by  Uphall  and 
Yatesbridge,  we  shall  see  nothing  of  it  here,  and  it  will  go  through 
a  more  populous  neighbourhood." 

*'Ye8;  and  cost  a  few  additional  thousands,"  returned  Ferrars 
dryly.  "  Well,  de  Walden,  as  I  am  not  tied  by  the  leg,  I  do  not 
mind  running  up  to  town  and  interviewing  the  promoters  for  you, 
if  that's  all  you  want." 

"  Why,  what  else  could  I  want  ?  and  quite  enough  too ! "  re- 
torted de  Walden  testily.    **  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Stephen.    When  will  yoti  go  ?  "  he  added  in  an  altered  tone. 
*^  Oh !  to-morrow  morning.     I  am  going  to  Norfolk  for  some 
pheasant  shooting,  and  I  can  see  these  people  on  my  way." 

**  I  hope  you  will  not  stay  long.  We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully, 
Stephen,"  cried  Claire. 

'*  Thank  you.  I  shall  be  away  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
De  Walden  will  be  roaming  the  country  when  I  come  back." 

*f  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.  Tell  me,  have  you  heard  anything  of 
the  Thorpes  since  they  lefb  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  few  lines  from  Mrs.  Thorpe.  Thorpe  was  rather 
better,  she  said.  I  am  going  to  call  on  them  if  I  have  time.  They 
have  taken  a  house  in  Warwick  Square." 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  said  de  Walden,  with  some  animation  ;  "  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Bepton  is  still  with  them." 
**  Mrs.  Thorpe  did  not  mention  her." 

<^  I  wonder  she  has  not  written ;  she  said  she  would,"  remarked 
Claire,  taking  up  her  knitting.  '*  I  wish  you  wocild  give  me  her 
address,  my  brother  wants  it." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  de  Walden  shortly.  "  Has  he  some  new 
first-rate  appointment  to  offer  her  ?  Mistress  of  an  infant  school, 
or  teacher  of  basket-making  to  the  blind  ?  " 

Ferrars  laughed.  *'I  don't  fancy  Granard  quite  knows  his 
ground  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Bepton  is  not  to  be 'planned 
for ; '  she  has  pluck  and  passion  enough  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
for  herself.  I  fancy  there  is  no  end  of  character  in  that  woman." 
"She  was  always  a  little  peculiar,"  said  Lady  de  Walden 
thoughtfully ;  *'  she  was  not  exactly  a  favourite  at  school ;  at  least 
she  was  often  in  a  scrape  with  Frau  von  Gablenz." 

"Women  generally  have  ill-natured  reminiscences  of  their 
school-fellows,"  exclaimed  her  husband. 

"  I  have  no  ill-natured  reminiscences,  Guy,"  she  returned  gently. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  she  was  found  fault  with.  I  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  she  did  not  like  me,  but  I  now  believe  I  was  mistaken." 

"  You  ought  to  go  out  and  drive  or  walk,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars 
abruptly.  **  You  are  looking  pale  and  worn.  I  will  stay  with  de 
Walden,  if  I  do  not  bore  him." 
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*^  No,  you  don't ;  and  now  you  say  it,  I  think  Claire  is  not  looking 
like  herself*  She  thinks  it  right  to  shut  herself  up  in  these  stuffy 
rooms  with  me,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
take  her  usual  exercise." 

Before  he  had  ceased  speaking  Lord  de  Walden  had  no  longer 
any  cause  to  complain  of  his  wife's  pallor.  She  turned  her  head 
aside,  but  Ferrars  saw  the  vivid  colour  which  flushed  her  cheek, 
while  her  lip  quivered. 

*^  I  daresay  a  walk  will  do  me  good,"  she  said,  putting  her  knit- 
ting in  its  basket.  *^  I  will  take  the  boy ;  he  will  be  so  pleased* 
.  It  is  a  pleasant  change  for  you,  Guy,  to  have  a  chat  with  Stephen." 

Ferrars  went  quickly  after  her.  "  I  left  the  Blanchester  Adver^ 
tiser  down  stairs ;  there  is  a  paragraph  about  the  new  railway  I 
want  to  show  de  Walden,"  he  said ;  then  as  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  corridor  he  added  quickly,  "  What  is  wrong  ?  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  ill  and  worn." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter ;  at  least,  nothing  I  can  tell  you, 
grateful  as  1  am  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  Stephen,''  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it  and  held  it  gently  for  a 
moment,  while  he  said,  "  If  I  could  in  any  way  help  you,  you 
would  speak  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  should." 

He. followed  her  down  stairs,  and  in  the  hall  they  met  the  son 
and  heir  with  his  hat  on,  followed  by  his  nurse. 

*^  Ah,  mother  dear,  will  you  come  out  with  me  ?  Do,  do  do ! " 
jumping  up  tx)  kiss  her. 

"  Yes,  darling.  You  shall  have  a  nice  walk  with  mother,  and," 
to  the  nurse  kindly,  **  you  can  have  a  little  rest.  Tell  Parker 
to  bring  me  my  hat  and  fur  cloak,"  she  said  to  the  footman  in 
attendance,  then  turning  to  Ferrars  with  a  smile  which  struck  him 
as  infinitely  sad :  "  You  see  my  company  is  very  welcome  to  my 
son." 

"To  more  than  your  son,"  said  Ferrars.  "Shall  you  return 
before  I  leave  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.     Gerald  can  walk  farther  than  I  can." 

"  Good.     You  shall  find  me  here." 

Lady  de  Walden's  maid  now  brought  her  mistress's  wraps,  and 
Ferrars,  taking  the  Blanchester  paper  from  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat,  reascended  to  his  kinsman's  room. 

Lord  de  Walden  had  risen  and,  with  the  help  of  a  walking-stick, 
was  hobbling  towards  the  window  as  Ferrars  entered. 

"  When  the  cat's  away,"  quoted  the  latter. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  de  Walden  with  a  laugh, "  and,  by  Jove,  my 
lady  watches  me  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse ;  but  I  won't  stand  being 
coddled  much  longer." 

"  This  is  not  the  way  to  get  well,  when  you  are  strictly  ordered 
not  to  use  your  foot !  " 

"  It's  all  such  a  cursed  nuisance] "  exclaimed  de  Walden  return- 
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ing  to  hiB  chair.  '^But  I  am  better ;  I  can  move  with  less  pain, 
and  next  week  I  shall  be  all  right  and  get  away  to  London." 

**  I  hope  so — but  it  is  not  of  mach  consequence ;  nothing  will 
be  done  now  till  ailer  C/hristmas,  and  as  Lady  de  Walden  is  mak- 
ing up  a  party  for  the  thirty-first — for  the  county  ball^you  can't 
make  much  of  a  stay/* 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  leave  it  alone !  Last  year,  when 
I  was  moped  to  death,  she  wouldn't  have  a  creature  inside  the 
doors,  except  that  priestly  brother  of  hers — and  now  when  it  is  too 
late  to  catch  any  really  pleasant  people,  she  wants  to  fill  the  house 
with  bores." 

"  Why — de  Walden !  "  exclaimed  Ferrars  in  surprise — and  then 
paused,  looking  at  him  in  silence. 

"  Ob !  I  suppose  like  all  the  world,  you  think  my  wife  a  fault- 
less angel !  Well,  so  she  is !  She  is  wonderfully  good — I  know  it. 
I  almost  wish  she  had  more  of  the  devil  in  her — it  would  be  less 
monotonous — she  is  always  in  the  right,  and  that  satisfies  her." 

*'  It  is,  I  suppose,  rather  oppressive  to  be  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  superior  virtue,"  said  Ferrars  dryly. 

"That's  just  it,"  eagerly. 

**  But,"  continued  Ferrars,  "  I  do  not  think  you  can  complain  of 
your  wife's  parading  her  superiority ;  she  is  remarkably  natural." 

"  Yes — ^yes — I  know  that — but  if  she  had  warmer  blood  in  her 
veins — she  would — well  she  would  be  less  patient." 

"  Ah !  then  you  admit  that  you  have  tried  her  patience  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  am  no  angel,  nor  a  saint  either !  but  a  woman  who  loves 
passionately  is  always  a  little  jealous;  now  I  couldn't  imagine 
Claire  weeping  and  reproaching  her  husband,  and  being  soothed 
into  a  rapturous  reconciliation !     Could  you  ?  " 

Ferrars  did  not  answer  at  once — a  dark  flush  rose  to  his  cheeks 
as  he  thought,  "  Selfish  fool !  He  can't  see  that  under  her  splen- 
did self-control,  she  is  breaking  her  heart ! "  then  he  said  aloud : 

"  Would  you  have  her  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  jealous  without  a 
cause  ?  She  knows  she  has  no  rival."  Ferrars  kept  his  deep-set 
eyes  steadily  on  his  cousin  as  he  spoke.  Lord  de  Walden's  counte- 
nance showed  no  change,  but  he  moved  rather  uneasily  as  if  he 
had  a  twinge  of  pain.  "  Passionate  natures  are  always  unreason- 
able," he  said  sullenly. 

*'  Well,  thank  Heaven,  then,  that  she  is  a  reasonable,  dispassion- 
ate woman.  I  don't  say  that  she  is,  or  is  not,  capable  of  jealousy, 
but  she  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  Home  is  all 
satisfying  to  her.  Be  grateful  that  you  have  found  such  a  treasure. 
The  fact  is,  you  are  hipped  and  want  change.  As  soon  as  you  are 
able  to  move,  go  up  to  town,  see  a  little  life  and  movement. 
Claire  will  not  worry  you  with  queries  and  objections.  Come  back 
looking  bright  and  well ;  she  will  ask  nothing  better." 

"  You  are  a  deucedly  sensible  fellow,  Stephen !  I  suppose  I  wm 
rather  down  on  my  luck,  from  being  cooped  up  here,  and  inclined 
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to  make  the  worst  of  things.  111  just  keep  quiet  and  try  to  get 
well,  then  I'll  run  up  to  town." 

**  Yes,  do — and  now  don't  attempt  to  grumble  about  your  wife  to 
me  any  more.  I  feel  I  have  been  disloyal  in  listening  to  you — 
for  there  is  no  woman  I  respect  and  esteem  so  much  as  Lady  de 
Walden." 

"  Yes — ^yes — I  am  glad  she  has  such  a  firiend  in  you — ^and — I 
say,  Stephen,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Mrs. 
Bepton,  when  you  go  to  see  the  Thorpes,  beg  her  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  Granard's  preposterous  projects.  I  am  always  afraid  he 
will  offend  her." 

"Why?" 

**  Oh,  the  plans  he  suggests  are ^"  then  breaking  off,  he  con- 

•  tinned  in  a  different  tone,  "  To  be  sure — it  may  be  an  excuse  for 
keeping  up  communications — the  parson,  after  all,  is  human  like 
ourselves,  and  Mrs.  Bepton  is  rather  attractive." 

"  Bather  attractive ! "  repeated  Ferrars  with  a  harsh  laugh, 
^^  uncommonly  attractive !  she  is  a  &ir  excuse  for  any  man  if  he 
loses  sight  of  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom." 

**  You  seem  rather  smitten  yourself,"  said  de  Walden  carelessly. 

**  I  was,"  returned  Ferrars  again  laughing.  "  But  that  was  dur- 
ing the  husband's  life,  and  though  she  had  a  miserable  time  of  it, 
she  kept  straight — ^remarkably  straight.  Now  I  am  not  a  marry- 
ing man — ^but "  he  paused.  Lord  de  Walden  kept  silent,  listen- 
ing intently  for  some  further  words  of  what  promised  to  be  a  con- 
fession. Ferrars,  however,  changed  his  mind,  and  when  he  spoke 
again  it  was  of  the  intended  railway. 

De  Walden  grew  very  absent,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
going  to  treat  you  unceremoniously,  my  dear  fellow,  for  I  want  to 
write  some  letters — so  I  will  say  good  morning." 

Ferrars  went  slowly  down  to  the  library,  where  a  fine  fire  glowed 
and  crackled  cheerfully.  He  stood  on  the  hearthrug  in  profound 
thought  for  some  minutes  and  then  moving  across  to  a  writing 
table  generally  used  by  Lord  de  Walden,  he  took  up  a  photo  of 
Claire,  which  stood  beside  the  blotting  book.  After  gazing  at  it 
for  a  few  minutes  he  replaced  the  portrait  and  goms  to  the  nearest 
bookshelf  took  down  a  volume  of  Balzac,  in  which  he  soon  seemed 
to  be  absorbed,  as  he  lounged  in  a  deep  armchair  beside  the  fire. 

From  this  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  Crerald's  childish  voice 
in  high  glee.  "  Oh !  cousin  Ferrars !  We  have  had  such  a  nice 
walk!  I  could  have  gone  ever  so  much  farther — only  mother  grew 
tired !   See — I  have  gathered  such  a  lot  of  acorns  and  beech  masts." 

**  Yes,  you  have  been  industrious ;  but  mother  does  look  tired," 
wheeling  a  chair  round  for  Claire,  who  followed  her  son  slowly, 
having  taken  off  her  cloak  in  the  hall. 

"  I  am  certainly  tired,  yet  I  feel  refreshed.  Gerald — go— wash 
your  hands  and  come  back  to  mother  for  your  tea  Do  you  mind, 
Stephen?" 
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« 

**  No,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Gerald's  society.  I  left  de 
Walden  brighter  and  more  resigned.  He  wants  a  little  change — 
as  soon  as  he  is  able,  let  him  run  up  to  town,  or " 

"  Let  him !  my  dear  Stephen  !  Do  you  think  I  would  prevent 
him  !     Though  at  this  season  he  will  not  find  much  amusement."  , 

'*  He  will  find  amusement  enough  in  worrying  Dale  and  Collier, 
and  come  back  a  new  man." 

•*  I  sometimes  wish  that  Guy  would  take  a  greater  interest  in 
politics,"  said  Claire  thoughtfully.  "  I  do  not  understand  much 
about  them  myself,  but  were  I  a  man " 

**  You  would  be  a  benevolent  Radical,  and  do  incalculable  mischief 
by  trying  to  do  impossible  good,"  interrupted  Ferrars  smiling. 

"  Should  I  ?  Were  I  a  man  I  should  no  doubt  see  things 
differently.  I  should  like  Guy  to  take  up  something — he  begins 
to  want  some  graver  pursuit  than  hunting,  shooting  or  yachting 
— even  /  feel  to  want  an  occupation ;  I  quite  enjoyed  sketching 
last  summer,  I  must  take  some  lessons  next  spring." 

"  Have  you  settled  your  house  party  ?  "  asked  Ferraip. 

"Not  exactly.  In  fact  Guy  seems  to  care  so  little  about  it 
that  I  almost  regret  having  asked  any  one." 

"  He  is  out  of  sorts  just  now — but  he  will  be  amused  when  they 
are  assembled — ^who  have  you  got  ?  " 

A  discussion  of  plans  and  invitations  followed  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  butler,  who  laid  the  postbag  and 
several  letters  on  his  lady's  table. 

"  Oh  1  Stephen,  I  must  send  a  line  to  my  poor  father  I  I  have 
quite  neglected  him  since  Guy  was  laid  up  !  I  will  ring  directly 
to  the  butler." 

Ferrars  resumed  his  book.  Presently  Lady  de  Walden  took  a 
key  from  the  drawer  of  her  writing  table,  unlocked  the  post  bag, 
and  began  to  put  in  the  letters,  saying  with  a  light  laugh,  "  How 
Guy  does  worry  himself  and  every  one  about  this  railway.  Here 
are  letters  to  his  solicitors  and  the  company's  solicitors,  and  I  suppose 
one  of  the  directors,  for  I  never  heard  of  *A.  Holden,  Esq.'  before." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  sharply. 

"Mr.  A.  Holden." 

"  Very  likely.     I  do  not  know  their  names." 

"  Ring  the  bell  please,  Stephen,"  she  said  locking  the  bag,  *«  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  little  late." 

CHAPTER  VIL 

A  COMPACT. 

On  reaching  town  Ferrars  faithfully  fulfilled  his  commission,  and 
intervewed  the  solicitors  on  de  Walden's  behalf. 

He  fotmd,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
hurry  or  anxiety,  as  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  meeting  of . 
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Parliament,  and  that  little  or  no  opposition  was  anticipated  to  the 
line  preferred  by  Lord  de  Walden. 

Ferrars  smiled  rather  cynically  as  he  left  the  office.  ^'  Small 
cause  here,"  he  thought, "  for  the  fever  into  which  that  imperious, 
headstrong  kinsman  of  mine  is  working  himself.  He  is  hiding  his 
head  in  the  sand  like  an  ostrich  and  fancying  he  blinds  others  be- 
cause he  blinds  himself.  However,  he  is  tied  by  the  leg,  or  rather 
the  foot,  for  some  little  time ;  that  may  alter  the  face  of  affairs." 

Ferrars  also  made  a  journey  "  due  west,"  to  call  on  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
hoping  also  to  find  Mrs.  Bepton.  No  one,  however,  was  at  home, 
so  he  left  his  cards,  and  the  next  day  went  on  to  his  journey's  end. 

The  house  for  which  Ferrars  was  bound  offered  great  attractions 
both  as  to  sport  and  the  company  which  were  assembled  in  it.  It 
was  a  gentleman's  party  and  the  members  were  nearly  all  distin- 
guished in  one  way  or  another.  As  Ferrars  was  supposed  to  be 
bored  rather  than  attracted  by  the  society  of  women,  such  a 
gathering  was  peculiarly  suited  to  him ;  but  though  he  proved 
himself  nearly  the  best  shot  there,  and  seemed  as  keen  about 
sport  as  any  other  guest,  he  was  the  first  to  leave,  nor  could  any 
amount  of  persuasion  induce  him  to  prolong  his  visit  beyond  the 
ten  days  he  originally  promised.  Betuming  to  town,  Ferrars 
remained  a  few  days  in  a  curious  state  of  waiting  and  indecision. 
He  rarely  wrote  letters  if  he  could  help  it,  he  had  had  no 
tidings  from  Beaumont  Boyal  since  he  left  it,  and  he  was  at  once 
anxious  and  reluctant  to  return.  There  was  a  kind  of  spell  upon 
him  that  kept  him  in  a  state  of  expectancy — why,  he  knew  not. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  again  called  on  Mrs.  Thorpe — a  piece 
of  civility  which  rather  surprised  her — and  again  found  her  "  Dot 
at  home."  Mrs.  Bepton  had  left  that  morning,  the  servant  said, 
for  the  country,  and  was  not  expected  back  until  the  end  of  the 
following  week.  So  Ferrars  wandered  away  clubwards,  a  good 
deal  bored,  yet  still  impressed  with  the  odd,  dim  sense  that  he 
ought  not — must  not  leave  town  just  yet. 

As  he  neared  Victoria  Station  he  thought  he  would  go  to  his 
saddler's  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  spent  an  interesting  half- 
hour  and  ordered  several  things  he  did  not  want.  Turning  frt>m 
the  Haymarket  into  Pall  Mall,  he  stood  waitiog  to  cross,  as  for 
the  moment  there  was  a  block  of  vehicles,  to  add  to  which  a  han- 
som with  a  single  occupant,  a  lady,  drove  up  rapidly ;  Ferrars' 
attention  was  caught  by  something  familiar  in  her  attitude — 
the  turn  of  her  neck  and  her  hat  of  brown  velvet  with  a  sable 
tail.  Her  face  was  hardly  distinguishable  beneath  a  veil  of  brown 
gauze.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  and  as  the  cab  stopped  just 
beside  him,  he  approached  and,  raising  his  hat,  said : 

"  Mrs.  Bepton  ?     I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken." 

"  Mr.  Ferrars !  You  are  the  last  person  I  expected  to  meet  at 
this  season,"  she  returned  with  much  composure.  "  So  you  have 
given  the  birds  a  respite  ?  " 
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**  I  bave^  but  sball  soon  recommence  bostilities.  I  bave  just  been 
calling  on  you  and  beard  you  bad  gone  out  of  town  this  moming.** 

**  Missed  my  train,  you  see,  and  must  go  later.  Any  news  from 
Beaumont  Royal?" 

**  None  wbatever." 

"  Well,  I  am  pressed  for  time ;  now  we  can  go  on.  Good-bye. 
Atv  revoir*' 

Ferrars  stood  back,  tbe  driver  wbipped  bis  borse,  and  tbe  cab 
turned  up  tbe  Haymarket  instead  of  going  on  to  Charing  Gross  as 
Ferrars  somehow  expected. 

**  I  wonder  if  de  Walden  is  in  town,"  was  his  next  thought.  "  I 
shall  inquire." 

A  few  minutes  later  tbe  porter  at  tbe  club  to  which  they  both 
belonged  was  answering  bis  questions. 

**  Well,  sir,  Lord  de  Walden  was  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
but  I  rather  think  he  has  gone  out  of  town  ;.we  have  not  seen 
him  since." 

Ferrars  then  went  on  to  tbe  hotel  where  bis  cousin  usually  put 
up,  and  found  be  bad  been  there  for  a  few  days. 

After  some  reflection  Ferrars  mad^  up  bis  mind  to  prolong  bis 
stay  in  London,  and  even  exerted  himself  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
Lady  de  Walden,  asking  if  be  could  do  any  commissions  for  her — 
expecting  to  gather  from  her  reply  if  her  husband  bad  returned  or 
not. 

He  spent  a  lonely  evening,  for  tbe  club  was  almost  deserted 
and  none  of  bis  special  set  showed  themselves;  yet  time  went 
swiftly  as  be  pondered  on  tbe  curious  turn  events  were  taking. 

**  He  is  fairly  in  the  toils,"  thought  Ferrars.  **  How  will  the 
impending  struggle  end  ?  I  could  not  save  him  even  if  I  would, 
so  witb  Satan  I  will  say,  *  evil,  be  thou  my  good.' " 

The  day  after  bis  encounter  witb  Mrs.  Repton,  actuated  by  an 
indefinable  instinct,  Ferrars  made  bis  way  to  Miss  Holden's  villa 
at  Kensington  and  asked  if  Mrs.  Repton  was  at  home.  Mrs.  Rep- 
ton was  at  home,  and  Ferrars  was  shown  into  tbe  drawing-room 
before  described.  It  was  enlivened  by  a  good  fire  and  wore  alto- 
gether a  more  cared-for  aspect  than  when  first  it  was  presented  to 
the  reader.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Repton  came  in,  very  simply 
dressed  in  a  long  straight  gown  of  black  silk,  ber  bead  covered 
witb  a  white  lace  scai?,  which  was  thrown  carelessly  but  be- 
comingly round  and  over  ber  bead  and  shoulder. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Ferrars !  How  in  tbe  world  did  you  find  me 
out  ?  "  sbe  asked,  a  radiant  smile  displaying  ber  beautiful  small 
strong  teeth,  as  she  shook  bands  with  him. 

"  Unerring  instinct  led  me  to  your  lair — I  mean  your  bower," 
returned  Ferrars.  "  It  was  of  no  use  to  call  in  Warwick  Square, 
as  you  had  gone  out  of  town." 

"  I  was  going  out  of  town,  but  a  telegram  informed  me  of  my 
poor  aunt's  dangerous  illness." 
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**  What  clever  fellows  those  telegraph  boys  must  be,  to  find  you 
on  the  wing,"  put  in  Ferrars. 

"  Yes,  are  they  not  ?  "  she  returned,  meeting  his  eyes  steadily ; 
**  almost  as  clever  as  yourself.  I  did  not  think  you  knew  of  my 
aunt  or  her  abode." 

"  You  see  I  have  a  better,  keener  memory  of  the  past  than  you 
have.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  you  here  in  bygone 
days ;  and  as  to  your  aunt,  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  or  saw  the 
name  of  Holden  lately." 

"  Very  likely ;  it  is  not  uncommon,"  she  returned  with  profound 
composure.  **Pray  sit  down;  I  am  suffering  from  neuralgia — 
there  must  have  been  a  draught  in  my  aunt's  room  last  night — so 
excuse  my  head-gear." 

"  I  should  not  excuse  you  if  you  took  it  off,"  returned  Ferrars, 
looking  at  her  with  bold  admiration.  "  It  is  very  becoming,  as 
your  wraps  usually  are." 

"Thank  you.  Now,  compliments  having  been  passed,  let  us 
come  to  business.    Why  have  you  hunted  me  up  ?  " 

**  For  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Is  that  not  the  natural  reason  ?  " 

"  For  some  people — ^yes ;  not  for  you,  tu^m;." 

"  Well,  I  assure  you  I  find  your  conversation  very  agreeable. 
You  are  rather  a  remarkable  woman." 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  Ferrars — ^and  you  can  be  an  agreeable  man 
if  you  choose,  so  I  do  not  forbid  your  visits.  Tell  me  some  news. 
How  did  you  leave  all  at  Beaumont  Soyal  ?  " 

"  Remarkably  well ;  but  de  Walden  will  have  given  you  the 
latest  news.  He  was  laid  up  for  some  time,  you  know,  and  was 
anything  but  an  angelic  patient." 

"  I  can  imagine  it.  But  so  loving  and  devoted  a  wife  as  Claire 
would  revel  in  waiting  on  him,  and  consider  his  kicks  a  better 
reward  than  other  men's  halfpence." 

"  Lady  de  Walden,"  he  returned  with  slight  emphasis,  "  is  an 
admirable  wife,  and  indeed  devotedly  attach^  to  her  husband." 

"  Oh,  I  ought  not  to  call  her  Claire,"  said  Mrs.  Eepton  quietly* 
"  Excuse  the  force  of  old  habit.  You  see,  when  we  were  at  school 
together  we  were  on  the  same  platform.  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  us  now ! " 

"  Well,  yes — a  good  deal,"  returned  Ferrars  deliberately.  Mrs. 
Bepton  coloured,  but  refrained  from  speech,  and  he  went  on : 
"  Your  styles  are  totally  different,  it  is  true ;  still  you  are  not 
without  points  of  resemblance.  You  are  both  immensely  attrac- 
tive—especially to  one  unfortunate  man,  who  vibrates  between 
you  to  the  loss  of  his  own  peace." 

"  Name ;  name ! "  cried  Mrs.  Eepton,  leaning  back  in  her  comer 
of  the  sofa,  a  slight  and  not  very  amiable  smile  curving  her  red  lips. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?  "  asked  Ferrars.  **  However,  my  fair  kins- 
woman has  one  or  two  points  in  her  favour.'* 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Ferrars,"  haughtily. 
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'^Then  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain.  Now  this  is  the  real 
object  of  my  visit ;  will  you  not  give  me  the  great  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  to-day?  I  am  miserably  lonely,  and 
you  need  a  little  relaxation  after  your  severe  duties  as  sick  nurse.*' 

**  What  in  the  world  induces  you  to  ask  me  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Septon, 
opening  her  eyes  in  amazement.  '*  I  cannot  make  you  out.  You 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  me  or  my  company." 

'*  If  I  did  not  care,  should  I  ask  you  ?  Am  I  in  the  habit  of 
doing  what  I  do  not  like  ?  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eepton,  be  con- 
vine^.    I  ardently  long  for  your  society.** 

*^  I  am  infinitely  gratified,  my  dear  Mr.  Ferirars ;  but  fear  I  must 
decline  from  motives  of  prudence.  To  dine  alone  with  you  would 
displease  Mrs.  Grundy,  whose  slave  I  am." 

*^  I  imagined  you  had  a  soul  above  such  slavery." 

**  Then  you  are  mistaken.  If  I  cast  oflf  Mrs.  Grundy's  fetters  it 
must  be  made  well  worth  my  while." 

**  Well,  I  shall  not  give  up  my  project  of  a  dinner ;  and  suppose 
we  do  a  play  afterwards  ?  There  is  something  good  on  at  the 
Criterion ;  not  a  bad  place  to  dine  either." 

Mrs.  Repton  laughed.  "  I  shall  divine  your  object  before  twenty- 
four  hours  are  over.    I  think  my  wits  are  as  keen  as  yours." 

*^I  should  think  mine  are  harlequin's  sword  of  lath,  to  the 
Damascus  blade  of  yours.  Tell  me,  how  long  is  your  aunt  going 
to  be  ill?" 

Mrs.  Bepton  looked  very  straight  at  him  before  she  replied. 

"  The  doctor  hopes  she  will  be  considerably  better  in  a  few  days." 

**  Then  I  am  not  forbidden  to  call  and  inquire  for  her,  and  for  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Bepton  thought  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  slight  bow, 
replied  poUtely,  "  It  would  be  most  kind.  To-morrow  about  two 
I  may  be  able  to  quit  the  sick  room  for  a  short  time,  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  acceptable  a  few  flowers  would  be  to  a  poor  invalid." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  you  might  have  trusted  me  to  remember  this." 

**  Of  course  I  might,  knowing  as  I  do  the  tender  consideration 
for  others  that  distinguishes  your  character." 

Ferrars  burst  out  laughing  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

**  I  must  tear  myself  away,"  he  said ;  "  no  easy  task,  I  assure  you." 

**  The  loss  is  mine,"  she  replied,  giving  him  her  hand,  over  which 
he  bowed  with  an  air  of  devotion,  and  left  the  room. 

^^  He  is  a  puzzle.  He  does  not  even  like  me,"  she  murmured ; 
*'  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  I  am  not  growing  to  hate  him.  But  I 
may  turn  him  to  account ;  certainly  I  may  turn  him  to  account." 

Meantime,  as  Ferrars  issued  from  the  house,  a  cab  drew  up, 
from  which  sprang  de  Walden. 

At  sight  of  Ferrars  he  stopped  short  and  exclaimed, "  Why, 
Stephen,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  brings  you  here  ?  " 

**  The  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  brings  you,  to  see  Mrs.  Bep- 
ton and  inquire  for  the  health  of  her  excellent  aunt." 

''  But  I  tnought  you  were  going  straight  back  to  Beaumont  ?" 
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**  Well,  you  see,  I  have  not  gone.  Here,  cabby,  don't  drive  off; 
I  want  to  go  to  Pall  Mall.  Gr<X)d-bye,  for  the  present,  de  Walden." 
He  sprang  into  the  cab  and  was  whirled  away. 

De  Walden  looked  after  him,  a  savage  frown  knitting  his  brows. 
**  How  did  he  know  she  was  here  ?  Did  she  tell  him  ?  Is  she 
playing  a  double  game  ?  "  he  asked  himself  as  he  entered  the 
house.  "  If  he  is  in  earnest  he  would  be  a  splendid  match.  This 
will  be  a  test.  But  would  so  cold-blooded,  so  selfish  a  fellow  as 
Stephen  Ferrars  make  a  completely  disinterested  marriage  ?  '*  Be- 
fore he  could  answer  this  question  he  was  in  Mrs.  Eepton's  presence. 

He  was  but  coldly  received.  The  attack  of  neuralgia  had  evi- 
dently produced  a  refrigerating  effect. 

But  the  sufferer  was  sad  as  well  as  cold,  and  de  Walden's  un- 
easiness and  irritation  were  gradually  overpowered  by  anxiety  of  a 
more  tender  description. 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  advice.  Do  tell  me  what  it  is  that  has 
distressed  you.  What  has  that  sneering  fellow,  Ferrars,  been 
saying  ?  and  what  the  devil  brought  him  here  ?  " 

To  this  he  got  but  scant  reply.  Mrs.  Repton  had  been  kept  too 
long  from  her  aunt;  she  had  been  obliged  to  talk  too  much 
already ;  she  was  depressed ;  she  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
worst  fits  of  the  dolefiils ;  could  he  wonder  at  it  ?  Mr.  Ferrars  was 
too  troublesome,  wanting  her  to  go  and  dine  with  him ;  a  thing 
he  was  quite  aware  she  never  would  do. 

**  May  I  come  to-morrow,  then  ?  **  asked  de  Walden  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  if  you  remember  to  come  ;  but  good-bye  now." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  turning  away  her  face,  as  if  to  hide  the 
emotion  it  might  betray. 

De  Walden  departed  a  sadder,  but  by  no  means  a  wiser,  man  ; 
and  was  not  exactly  a  cheerful  visitor  to  Greneral  G-ranard,  on 
whom  he  felt  obliged  to  call. 

**  De  Walden's  accident  seems  to  have  had  a  desperately  irrita- 
ting effect  on  his  temper,"  said  the  general  to  his  friend  and 
confidante,  Mrs.  Tracey.  **  He  contradicted  almost  everything  I 
said,  and  declared  it  was  so  infernally  slow  at  Beaumont  Boyal,  he 
thought  they  must  come  up  to  town  as  soon  as  Christmas  was 
over.  Very  extraordinary,  when  there  is  more  than  half  the  hunt- 
ing season  before  him." 

"  It  is  not  very  amusing  in  town  immediately  after  Christmas," 
said  Mrs.  Tracey ;  "  but  I  daresay  Lord  de  Walden  has  not  yet 
quite  recovered  his  usual  tone." 

"  Pooh  1  nonsense.  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  a  trifle  like  a 
sprain  or  a  scratch  didn't  put  us  out  of  tune  or  tone,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it." 

•  *  *  •  • 

Lord  de  Walden  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Bepton 
still  stood  in  earnest  thought  with  knitted  brow,  when  a  large 
head,  surmounted  by  a  black  lace  cap  with  red  ribbons,  was  can- 
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tiously  protruded  through  the  half-open  door.    This  was  followed 
by  a  stout  figure  wrapped  in  a  Shetland  shawl. 

"  Are  they  all  gone  ?  "  asked  Mrs/  Tony  Holden,  stepping  in 
with  a  comprehensive  glance  round' the  room. 

"  AH.  gone,"  repeated  Mrs.  Repton,  turning  to  the  fire  and 
stirring  it  with  some  force.  **  I  have  not  had  a  multitude  to  see 
me,  only  Ferrars  and  Lord  de  Walden." 

**  Well,  that's  just  what  puzzles  me.  You  were  out  on  some 
excursion  yesterday  with  Mr.  Ferrars,  and  here  he  is  calling  to-day. 
I  thought  he  was  a  red  man.  When  I  saw  this  dark  gentleman 
walk  up  the  garden  (I  was  peeping  from  behind  your  window- 
curtain,  but  I  took  care  not  to  be  seen),  I  slipped  out  and  asked 
who  it  was.  Belinda  said  Mr.  Ferrars.  Now,  Eva,  my  dear,  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  help  you  by  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
make  a  good  match,  but— but  I  am  rather  puzzled  about  Lord  de 
Walden.  I  can't  help  thinking  you  are  confusing  me  between 
him  and  Mr.  Ferrars.  You'll  forgive  my  saying  it,  Eva,  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  you'll  do  yourself  no  good  meddling  with  married 
men.  This  Lord  de  Walden  is  married  and  done  for.  Why  don't 
you  stick  to  Ferrars  ?  It  isn't  right  to  interfere  with  another 
woman's  husband.  Of  course  I  may  wrong  you,  for  it's  a  thing  I 
never  knew  you  to  do,  so  you  will  excuse  my  speaking." 

**  Oh !  yes,  Tony ;  you  may  speak  as  much  as  you  like,  or  you 
may  be  wise  and  save  your  breath.  I  am  going  to  play  my  own 
game,  nor  do  I  intend  to  show  you  my  cards.  It  is  the  will  of 
Heaven,  expressed  in  circumstances,  that  I  should  be  an  Ish- 
maelite,  and  an  Ishma  elite  I'll  be.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  going 
to  work  my  dear  friend  Claire  any  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  my 
intentions  towards  her  are  most  benevolent,  as  she  may  think  later 
on.  I  am  only  going  to  make  a  fresh  deal,  and  she  shall  have  a 
trump  or  two.    It  is  more  than  she  would  give  me." 

"  Of  course,  Eva,  if  you  don't  choose  to  tell  me  what  you  are 
driving  at,  I  can't  judge ;  but  I  don't  like  this  Lord  de  Walden 
being  mixed  up  in  your  schemes.  I  know  you  have  had  a  hard 
life  ;  but  doing  wrong,  real  wrong,  won't  help  you." 

**  That  will  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Repton  imperiously.  **  I  will  bear 
no  interference.  You  have  seen  enough  of  life,  I  imagine,  to  know 
that  success  justifies  most  things,  and  makes  any  ladder  by  which 
you  climb  a  via  sacraJ^ 

"  Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  that ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  is  these  rooms.  Do  you  think  you  are  likely  to  want  them 
much  during  the  winter,  for  if  you  did " 

"  Have  you  had  an  offer  for  them  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Repton  sharply. 

"  The  two  ladies  I  told  you  of  are  still  after  the  apartments ; 
they  called  yesterday,  but  I  was  out,  and  left  word  they  would  call 
to-day ;  now  if  you  would  make  up  your  mind  I  would  make  up 
mine  and  the  matter  might  be  settled." 

«  What  will  they  pay  you  ?  " 
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"  Well,  not  a  very  good  rent,  but  very  few  lodgers  offer,  and  thoBe 
are  such  respectable  people.  They  referred  me  to  General 
Grranard,  and " 

"  General  Granard !   that  is  curious." 

**  And,"  continued  Aunt  Tony,  "  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
stay  all  the  winter ;  still  if  you  want  them ^*' 

**No,  I  do  not  think  I  shall.  I  am  tolerably  settled  at  the 
Thorpes',  and  you  could  give  me  a  bed  if  I  wanted  one." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  You  could  have  my  room  and  I  would  go 
into  the  small  one  in  the  attics." 

*'  Y6u  have  had  a  gentleman  for  the  last  month  in  your  back 
rooms  ?  " 

"  Yes,  such  a  steady  quiet  fellow,  and  regular  pay." 

"  Then,  Tony,  let  these  women  have  the  rooms ;  my  movements 
are  very  uncertain,  so  make  sure  of  your  rent  and  taxes." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  I  will — and  as  I  was  saying ^ 

Here  the  grubby  servant  broke  in  with,  "  Please  'm,  the  lady  has 
called  about  the  apartments." 

"  Be  sure  not  to  mention  my  name,"  said  Mrs.  Eepton  in  an  im- 
perious tone,  drawing  the  lace  which  wrapped  her  head  over  her 
eyes.  She  retreated  almost  behind  the  door  as*  it  opened,  and 
then  as  the  future  lodger  came  in,  slipped  through  it. 

Mrs.  Repton  had  long  ago  emancipated  herself  from  any 
scruples  which  might  originally  have  hampered  her  actions. 
Her  life  had  hitherto  been  hard  and  unsuccessful,  and  she 
was  determined  to  play  boldly  for  high  stakes  now,  quite  regard- 
less of  what  losses  or  sufferings  she  inflicted.  She  felt  she  was 
in  a  dangerous  crisis.  Had  Stephen  Ferrars  but  retained  the 
impression  she  once  flattered  herself  she  had  made,  all  would 
have  been  clear  and  easy — she  could  have  bloomed  out  as  an 
exemplary  woman,  and  made  him  an  admirable  wife  But  he  had 
turned  against  her ;  he  treated  her  with  scarcely  concealed  scorn, 
and  was  trying  to  make  a  tool  of  her.  Yes,  she  was  convinced  of 
it,  though  she  did  not  quite  understand  his  game,  but  she  would 
have  her  revenge.  Why  had  she  lost  her  power  of  charming 
him  ?  Lord  de  Walden  was  handsome,  attractive,  impressionable ; 
but  Ferrars  was  strong,  deep,  impenetrable:  a  captive  indeed  to  be 
proud  of.  Such  sentimental  fancies  were  beneath  her ;  the  main 
chance  must  be  her  sole  consideration.  Of  course  if  she  could  add 
some  personal  gratification,  so  much  the  better.  "  De  Walden  is 
fiery  enough,  but  weak,  and  he  is  pretty  far  gone — I  have  only  to 
be  firm.  He  must  not  have  the  faintest  tinge  of  jealousy  respect- 
ing his  wife,  or  I  shall  be  lost — ^and  he  need  not.  Little  fool ;  if 
she  thought  more  of  her  own  value,  and  less  of  hvnfi^  she  might 
hold  him  in  a  grip  of  iron.  I  hate  high-flown  stupidity.  But, 
thank  heaven,  it  can  be  easily  reckoned  with.  I  think  I  know 
exactly  what  her  line  of  action  will  be  in  the  drama  I  have 
planned :  fiery  virtue,  legal  relief,  and  the  course  cleared  for  me." 
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So  thought  Mrs.  Bepton  the  following  afternoon^  when  having 
stirred  the  fire  to  a  properly  cheerful  degree  of  warmth  and 
brightness,  she  made  a  tour  of  Aunt  Tony's  drawing-room,  putting 
a  toiich  here  and  there  to  details. 

''How  I  hate  poverty  and  obscurity  and  sordid  surroundings. 
Nature  intended  me  for  a  peeress,  at  least,  and  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  carry  out  her  intentions."  She  stopped  and 
inspected  herself  in  one  of  the  long  narrow  glasses  set  at  either 
side  of  the  bay  window  which  enlarged  the  room.  **  No,  I  don't 
look  the  part  badly,**  and  she  gazed  approvingly  at  the  severe 
simplicity  of  her  perfectly-fitting  black  silk  gown  and  the  becom- 
ing, though  unstudied,  arrangement  of  her  dark  hair.  *^  If  I  can 
stand  this  costume,  I  need  not  fear  in  one  direction." 

"The  gentleman  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  and^ 
Ferrars  came  in,  carrying  a  basket  of  beautiful  hothouse  flowers. 

"  I  trust  these  may  be  acceptable  to  your  invalid,"  he  said,  pre- 
senting them  with  a  bow  and  polite  smile. 

**0h,  they  are  lovely;  thank  you  a  thousand  times."  She 
deposited  them  on  the  table.  "  My  aunt  is  sleeping  just  now,  so 
I  shall  keep  them  here  for  my  own  delectation  at  present."  She  sat 
down  on  the  sofa,  drawing  her  skirt  close,  to  make  room  for  him. 

"  You  are  better  yourself,  I  see,"  continued  Ferrars, "  as  you 
have  discarded  your  becoming  lace  wrap." 

Mrs.  Bepton  replied  pleasantly,  and  they  glided  into  the  kind 
of  conversation  usual  at  a  morning  call. 

By  mutual  consent  they  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  the  bitter- 
ness which  had  hitherto  tinged  their  colloquies,  and  spoke  alto- 
gether of  outaide  subjects,  on  all  of  which  Mrs.  Bepton  acquitted 
herself  well.  Suddenly,  after  a  short  pause,  Ferrars  asked  in  an 
easy,  natural  way,  "  Has  de  Walden  been  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  she  returned  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  rather  want  to  speak  to  him,  and  if  he  is  likely  to  come, 
why,  I  need  not  waste  my  time  going  to  his  hotel.'' 

"  I  think  it  is  likely  he  may  call,"  said  Mrs.  Bepton  slowly,  with 
a  certain  doggedness  which  did  not  escape  Ferrars.'  "When  do 
you  return  to  Beaumont  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  or  next  day.  Have  you  any  message  for  Lady  de 
Walden  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied  more  softly,  while  her  eyes  drooped.  "  It  is 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  keep  up  anything  like  friendship  with  a 
woman  so  far  above  me  socially,  so  diflferently  placed  as  Claire 
de  Walden;  besides,  I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.  I  can- 
not bear  dependence — I  am  sick  of  being  on  sufferance  with  my 
husband's  relations,  so  I  have  asked  that  good  soul,  Mr.  G-ranard, 
to  try  and  find  me  an  engagement  as  governess  and  companion  to 
some  high-class  femily  going  to  the  Colonies  or  India — or  any- 
where.    I  want  to  leave  the  past  behind  me." 

"  This  is  very  unexpected,"  said  Stephen  Ferrars  drily.    "  No 
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doubt  the  whole  colony,  or  the  whole  station,  whichever  it  may 
be,  will  soon  be  at  your  feet,  and  the  last  state  of  that  wretched 
family  who  takes  you  out  will  be  worse  than  the  first." 

Instead  of  a  tart  rejoinder,  Mrs.  Eepton  smiled  sadly  and  said, 
"  Are  penniless  women  so  very  acceptable,  Stephen  ?  I  doubt 
it — ^yet  believe  me,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  quiet  home.' 

"  Not  too  quiet.  My  dear  Mrs.  Eepton,  such  a  flower  as  you  is 
not  born  to  blush  unseen,  or " 

"  Pray  continue  to  speak  as  civilly  as  you  began,  Mr.  Ferrars ; 
you  are  ever  so  much  pleasanter  when  you  do  not  sneer.  By  the 
way,  as  I  have  no  message  for  Lady  de  Walden,  shall  you  tell  her 
you  have  seen  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  her,'*  said  Ferrars  very  deliberately,  "  that  I  called 
on  you  in  Warwick  Square  and  found  you  had  gone  to  the  country." 

Mrs.  Repton  silently  bent  her  head,  her  colour  deepening 
slightly,  and  before  she  had  quite  recovered  herself  de  Walden 
entered  quickly  and  unannounced.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  closed  the  door  without  speaking. 

**  Good  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Repton,  rising  to  greet  him  with 
just  a  tinge  of  awkwardness. 

"  Grood  morning ;  hope  your  aunt  is  better.  Ha !  Stephen  ! 
didn't  expect  to  meet  you  here." 

"  Nor  I  to  meet  you.  7  thought  you  were  expected  back  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  they  expected,"  said  de  Walden  sulkily. 

**  Lady  de  Walden's  party  assembles  next  week,  I  think  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  her  to  get  it  up — it 
is  an  infernal  bore." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Repton,  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  fear  I  have  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  time  and  patience.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  better  of  that  little  dinner  I  proposed  ?  " 

"  If  I  do,  I  shall  let  you  know ;  but  I  do  not  feel  inclined  for 
anything  pleasant." 

"  Pray  do  not  say  so.  Grood  morning,  de  Walden.  Adieu  for 
the  present,  Mrs.  Repton,"  and  Ferrars  was  gone. 

De  Walden  without  a  word  stepped  into  the  window  and 
watched  him  out  of  sight,  then  he  turned  back  to  the  table  and 
pointing  to  the  flowers,  said  roughly,  "  Did  he  bring  these  ?  " 

"  He  did,"  she  replied,  walking  to  the  fireplace  and  leaning  her 
arm  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  These  small  thoughtful  attentions  are  very  unlike  Ferrars," 
said  de  Walden,  still  standing,  his  face  dark  with  a  look  of  fierce 
anger ;  "  he  is  generally  indifferent,  almost  rude  to  women.  Tell 
me,  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  pursuit  of  you  ?  " 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask? "  returned  Mrs.  Repton  firmly, 
but  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  mock  me  with  these  formal  words,"  he  cried,  coming 
nearer  to  her  with  flashing  eyes.     "  You  know  that  you  destroy 
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me.  My  life  is  one  long  torment  since  I  knew  you*  I  bear  it 
all  and  wait,  and  gather  what  cold  crumbs  of  favour  vou  throw  me 
like  alms  to  a  starving  wretch.  This  gives  me  a  rignt  to  ask  why 
you  told  Ferrars  that  you  were  staying  here  instead  of  going  to 
the  country,  and  let  him  haunt  you  in  my  absence." 

"  Lord  de  Walden,"  very  sternly  and  looking  straight  into  his 
eyes.  **  I  v^ver  told  Mr.  Ferrars  where  I  was.  /  did  not  want  to 
see  him.  Some  instinct  sent  him  here — if  he  did  not  find  out 
from  you  where  I  was.'* 

"I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  went  into  Norfolk,  till  I 
met  him  coming  out  of  this  house  yesterday.  What  brings  him 
here  ?   Does  he  want  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bepton  turned  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  clasping  her 
hands  with  emotion,  exclaimed  hastily :  **  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you.  Stephen  Ferrars  has  not  in  so  many  words  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife;  but  he  may.  In  old  days  he  showed  me  more 
affection  than  as  a  wife  I  could  honorably  accept.  He  still  seems 
to  be  drawn  to  me.  Suppose  he  does  ask  me  to  marry  him  ? 
Shall  I  refuse  such  a  refuge  from  all  the  ills  that  surround  me ; 
the  honourable  security  it  offers  me  from  a  penniless  scrambling 
life,  uncared  for,  obscure  ?  Why  should  I  refuse  ?  What  is  there 
to  compensate  me  for  letting  such  a  chance  slip  from  me  ?  " 

*•  Do  you  love  Ferrars  ?  "  asked  de  Walden  hoarsely,  the  colour 
leaving  his  face. 

"  Love ! "  she  repeated  passionately.  "  Love  is  not  for  a  poverty- 
stricken  slave  like  me.  I  must  never  taste  the  rapture  of  letting 
myself  love  with  all  my  soul  as  I  covM  love.  But  if  I  marry 
Stephen  I  will  be  as  good  a  wife  to  him  as  I  was  to  the  miserable, 
cruel  wretch  who  dragged  me  into  the  mire  of  poverty  and  disgrace." 

She  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  and  buried  her  face  among  the 
cushions. 

**  Yes ;  you  could  love.  I  believe  you  do  love,"  cried  de  Walden, 
speaking  breathlessly,  in  short,  quick  sentences.  *'  Why  do  you 
turn  from  the  joys  that  nature  offers  ?  True  love  is  the  only  true 
bond.  Why  will  you  not  cast  mere  worldly  considerations  from 
you?  What  are  all  the  cold  conventionalities  of  society,  the 
solemn  saws  of  the  orthodox,  compared  to  the  heaven  of  compan- 
ionship with  a  lover  who  adores  you  ?  " 

Mrs.Repton  sat  upright  and  pressed  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 

•*  It  is,"  she  murmured,  "  almost  worth  it  all,  all  the  world's 
esteem,  only  " — she  paused,  then  suddenly  uncovering  her  face, 
which  was  white  with  determination  to  play  her  great  coup  at  this 
crucial  moment — "  I  must  have  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  What  are 
you  prepared  to  give  up  for  me  f  " 

De  Walden  was  silent  for  half  a  second,  but  not  from  hesitation; 
a  gleam  of  exulting  delight  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  the  hands  with 
which  he  grasped  hers  trembled  as  he  exclaimed  emphatically — 

"Everything  !  all  I  have,  all  I  hope  for !  " 
( To  be  continued,) 
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DEAR  COUSINS, 
The  anniversary  of  the  Qaeen's  wedding  day  makes  one 
think  of  the  descriptions  of  her,  as  a  bride  of  twenty,  driving  to 
Windsor,  all  dressed  in  purest  white,  on  that  Febroary  morning 
so  long  ago.  The  story  of  the  royal  pair  is  a  pretty  one.  In  1836, 
when  there  appeared  every  probability  of  the  young  Princess 
Victoria  becoming  Queen  of  England,  and  at  no  distant  date.  King 
Leopold  (her  uncle,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  brother)  began  seriously 
to  consider  the  union  of  the  cousins.  The  Duchess  of  Kent, 
therefore,  invited  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  his  two 
sons,  to  visit  her  at  Kensington  Palace.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
elders  that  any  idea  of  a  future  union  between  the  cousins,  now  to 
meet  for  the  first  time,  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the 
Princess  Victoria.  Prince  Albert  was  well  aware  of  the  object  of 
the  visit,  for  his  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  had  often  talked  to  him  of  the  scheme  she  had  so  much 
at  heart.  The  visit  lasted  four  weeks,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  the  Princess  associated  freely  aiid  conversed  with  youths 
of  her  own  age.  Her  mother  had  kept  her  strictly  secluded  during 
her  girlhood.  During  the  visit,  one  of  her  letters,  written  to  her 
uncle  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  unconsciously  betrayed  the 
interest  she  felt  in  her  elder  cousin.  When  the  Saxe-Coburgs  had 
left  England,  King  Leopold  wrote  to  Princess  Victoria,  expressing 
his  wishes  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union.  The  Princess 
looked  naturally  to  him  for  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life  at  that 
period,  for  he  had  always  stood  in  the  place  of  a  &ther  to  her,  and 
possessed  more  influence  over  her  mother  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  On  June  7th,  1836,  the  Princess  wrote  to  her  uncle,  and 
confessed  that  the  idea  was  not  disagreeable  to  her.  Her  letter 
ended  with  these  words :  "  I  have  only  now  to  beg  you,  my  dearest 
uncle,  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  one  now  so  dear  to  me,  and  to 
take  him  under  your  special  protection.  I  hope  and  trust  that  all 
will  go  on  prosperously  and  well  on  this  subject,  now  of  so  much 
importance  to  me." 

Prince  Albert  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  King  Leopold  thought 
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it  better  that  he  should  not.  When,  on  June  20th,  1837,  Princess 
Victoria  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  Prince  Albert  wrote  to 
congratulate  his  "dearest  cousin."  In  1838  King  Leopold  wrote 
to  Uie  young  Queen  that  he  thought  the  marriage  might  take 
place  in  1839,  when  both  cousins  would  be  twenty  years  old.  The 
Queen  decided  against  this.  She  thought  Prince  Albert  ought  to 
know  Ei^glish  better  before  he  became  Prince  Consort  of  England. 
In  1839  the  Queen  was  anxious  for  a  still  longer  delay,  but  in  October 
of  that  year  Prince  Albert  and  his  brother  came  to  Windsor  Castle 
on  a  visit,  and  four  days  after  his  arrival,  her  decision  in  favour  of 
her  cousin  was  announced  by  herself  to  Lord  Melbourne.  In  her 
letter  to  Baron  Stockmar,  announcing  her  engagement,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  "  Albert  has  completely  won  my  heart,  and 
all  was  settled  between  us  this  morning.  ...  I  feel  certain 
he  will  make  me  very  happy ;  I  wish  I  could  say  I  felt  as  certain 
of  ray  making  him  happy,  but  I  shall  do  my  best." 

The  day  after  the  engagement  Prince  Albert  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  quoted  two  lines  from  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Bell,"  as  best  expressing  his  state  of  mind : 

"  Das  An^e  debt  den  Himmel  ofPen, 
Es  schwimmt  das  Herz  in  Seligkeit." 

On  the  23rd  the  Queen  announced  her  intended  marriage  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Her  hands  shook,  she  says,  while  she  read  the 
declaration,  and  she  was  thankful  when  it  was  over.  An  allowance 
of  £30,000  a  year  was  made  to  the  Prince,  and  on  the  10th  of 
February  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's 
Palace.  Lady  Lyttelton  records  that  on  the  Queen's  wedding  day 
her  "  look  and  manner  were  very  pleasing,  her  eyes  much  swollen 
with  tears,  but  great  happiness  in  her  countenance ;  and  her  look 
of  confidence  and  comfort  at  the  Prince  when  they  walked  away 
as  man  and  wife  was  very  pleasing  to  see.  I  understand  she  is  in 
very  high  spirits  since.  Such  a  new  thing  for  her  to  dare  to  be 
unguarded  in  conversing  with  anybody,  and  with  her  frank  and 
fearless  nature,  the  restraints  she  has  hitherto  been  under  from 
one  reason  and  another  with  everybody  must  have  been  most 
painful." 

That  it  was  a  marriage  of  affection  has  never  been  doubted. 
Here  is  what  the  Queen  wrote  about  her  domestic  happiness :  "  I 
told  Albert  that  since  the  blessed  hour  of  my  marriage  I  dislike 
London  and  am  unhappy  to  leave  the  country.  The  solid  pleasures 
of  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry  life  in  the  country  with  my  in- 
estimable husband  and  friend,  my  all-in-all,  are  far  more  durable 
than  the  amusements  of  town,  though  we  don't  despise  or  dislike 
them  sometimes."  And  this  is  what  Prince  Albert  wrote  in  1844, 
after  his  father's  sudden  death:  "Victoria  feels  and  shares  my 
grief,  and  is  the  treasure  on  whom  my  whole  existence  rests.  The 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other  leaves  nothing  to  be 
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desired.  It  is  a  union  of  heart  and  soul,  and  is  therefore  noble ; 
and  in  it  the  poor  children  shall  find  their  cradle,  so  as  to  be  able 
one  day  to  insure  a  like  happiness  for  themselves." 

Such  was  the  union  that  began  on  February  10th,  1840,  and 
lasted  till  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  1861.  The  Queen 
must  think  of  these  long-past  days  on  the  anniversaries  of  her 
marriage  which  she  always  passes  so  quietly  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  home. 

What  her  reign  has  done  for  Englishwomen  will  be  written  in 
golden  letters  across  history's  page.  There  were  no  lady  nurses 
until  the  Crimean  War,  when  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  organized 
and  carried  out  the  nursing  of  the  English  troops  in  the  East. 
When  the  Government  took  over  the  telegraph  oflBces  in  1876, 
Mr.  Scudamore,  then  Postmaster-Greneral,  added  to  the  number 
of  women  he  found  already  employed  in  this  work,  and  engaged 
others  to  act  in  the  Post  OflSce  as  counter-women.  This  led  to 
the  introduction  of  women-clerks  in  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment service.  In  1872  the  clearing-house  of  the  Receiver  and 
Accountant-General  was  opened  to  gentlewomen.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  Civil  Service,  and  great  numbers  of  women  are 
now  employed  as  clerks  and  book-keepers  all  over  England. 

The  philanthropic  institutions  in  which  women  are  now  engaged 
are  extremely  numerous,  and,  in  this  respect,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign.  There  are  English  women  now  acting  as  dentists,  chemists, 
house  decorators,  florists,  plan-tracers,  wood-carvers,  and  librarians. 
There  are  two  conveyancing  clerks  who  are  ladies.  There  is  one  lady 
landscape  gardener  and  one  lady  stockbroker,  who,  to  quote  the 
"  Englishwoman's  Year-Book  and  Directory,"  an  invaluable  publica- 
tion, '*'  efficiently  carries  on  her  business  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  infringing  the  most  delicate  feminine  proprieties." 

With  what  genuine  horror  the  girls  of  1840  would  have  regarded 
the  busy,  hard-working  women  of  the  present  day,  could  they 
possibly  have  known  anything  about  them  at  that  time.  As  the 
elders  of  to-day,  they  have  become  reconciled  by  degrees  to  the 
fact  of  woman's  usefulness  in  the  world.  The  workers  all  agree 
that  it  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  earn  a  pleasant  little  income  for 
themselves,  instead  of  owing  it  to  that  occasionally  objectionable 
person,  a  husband. 

C.  £.  HUMPHKY. 
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9oo6  l^e  S^irst. 
A    STRANGE    DISAPPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHAT  WAS  FOUND  IN  THE  BIVER. 

tt  rilHE  inspector  conducted  our  reporter  to  a  small  room  adjoining 

X  the  court,  in  which  theprevious  day's  charges  were  still  being 
tried,  and  pointing  to  a  bundle  on  the  table,  said  : 

*•  *This  was  found  in  the  river,  near  Cleopatra's  Needle.  It  has 
been  opened  and  tied  up  again,  in  order  that  you  might  see  it  in 
its  original  form.' 

•*  *  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  it  concerns  me  ? '  asked  our  re- 
porter  with  an  assumption  of  indifference,  but  moving  nevertheless 
to  the  table  and  proceeding  to  undo  the  knots  in  the  bundle. 

**  •  The  presumption  is,*  replied  the  inspector,  *  that  it  was  the 
bundle  which  Mrs.  Weston,  your  client,  threw  into  the  river  last 
night/ 

**  *  Being  found,'  contested  our  reporter,  *  close  to  the  place  of  the 
adventure,  the  more  probable  conclusion  is  that  it  was  deposited  in 
the  river  some  distance  off,  the  direction  of  which  might  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  flow  of  the  tide.' 

« <  Ordinarily,  yes,'  said  the  inspector,  *  but  there  are  surroundings 
not  &vourable  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  centre  of  the  bundle 
yoa  will  find  a  large  stone,  which  would  prevent  it  from  dragging 
£ur.  Then  again,  it  was  discovered  caught  in  a  snag,  and  our 
men  say  it  must  have  fallen  plumb  into  its  position.' 
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"  Our  reporter  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked,  *  Evidence 
of  that  kind  is  absolutely  valueless  in  getting  at  the  truth  of  a 
criminal  charge.' 

^^  By  this  time  he  had  untied  the  knots,  and  the  contents  of 
the  bundle  lay  exposed.  They  consisted  of  a  large  stone  and 
a  suit  of  man's  clothes— trousers,  coat,  and  waistcoat, 

**  *  Well  ? '  he  said  to  the  inspector. 

"  *  Well  ? '  said  the  inspector  in  return. 

"  *  Do  you  seriously  ask  me  to  believe  that  a  lady  would  deliber- 
ately go  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  Thames  Embankment  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  trumpery  articles 
like  these  into  the  river  ? ' 

"  *  What  else  can  you  believe  ?  ' 

"  *  Anything  but  that,'  said  our  reporter.  *  In  the  first  place  it 
has  to  be  proved  that  the  clothes  are  hers — an  absurd  idea,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  what  motive  could  she  have 
had  in  disposing  of  them  in  such  a  manner  ? ' 

"  *  You  have  hit  a  nail  on  the  head,'  said  the  inspector.  *  A 
motive  she  must  have  had,  and  a  strong  one,  too.  It  is  a  singular 
affair,  and  I  don't  see  my  way  through  it.  The  suit  is  new ;  being 
but  a  short  time  in  the  water,  that  is  not  hard  to  prove.  It  is 
of  a  rather  good  description  of  tweed,  and  must  have  cost  thirty 
or  thirty-five  shillings.  To  my  eyes  it  has  been  worn  very  little, 
perhaps  not  more  than  once.  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  it  must 
have  been  worn  for  a  certain  purpose,  which,  being  carried  out 
rendered  its  possession  dangerous.  Therefore  it  must  be  got  rid 
of.  Now,  why  throw  it  into  the  river  ?  Fifty  shopkeepers  m  fifty 
neighbourhoods  would  be  ready  to  purchase  it  for  six  or  seven 
shiflings.  Why  not  sell  it,  then?  I  answer,  because  it  would 
not  do  for  the  suit  to  be  still  in  existence ;  because  the  person  who 
disposed  of  it  might  be  traced.  Then  would  come  the  question— 
"  Why  did  you  purchase  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  thirty  shillings, 
and  sell  it  immediately  afterwards  for  five  ? "  But  the  clothes 
may  still  be  traced  to  the  original  purchaser.  It  happens  that 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  which  it  was  purchased  is  stamped  on  the 
lining  of  each  garment;  we  go  to  that  firm  and  make  inquiries. 
Unfortunately  the  firm  does  a  very  large  business,  and  this  will 
increase  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  purchaser.' 

"  *  Your  theories  are  interesting,'  said  our  reporter,  *  but  I  do  not 
see  what  they  lead  to.     Is  there  anything  in  the  pockets  ? ' 

**  *  Nothing ;  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  or  a  shred  of  tobacco, 
or  a  morsel  of  biscuit.  I  mention  tobacco  because  whoever  wore 
the  clothes  was  not  a  smoker.' 

«  '  Is  it  possible  to  fix  that  ? ' 

" '  Quite.  Do  you  observe  that  the  clothes  are  of  a  small  size  ? 
They  must  have  been  worn  therefore  by  a  person  of  proportionate 
build.     In  these  facts  we  have  a  starting  point.' 

" '  A  starting  point,  I  presume,  in  some  important  investigation. 
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"  *  There  you  have  me/  said  the  inspector  with  a  smile.  *  1  have 
been  merely  airing  my  views.  I  know  of  no  case  which  can  possibly 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  we  have  too 
much  to  look  after  already  without  making  much  ado  about  nothing. 
If  there  were  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  bore  some  relation  to, 
say,  such  a  mystery  as  that  of  M.  Felix  we  should  set  to  work  at  once, 
of  course.  No  such  luck,  however.  I  sent  for  you  really  in  the 
hope  that  you  could  throw  a  light  upon  the  bundle  of  rubbish.' 

"  *  And  you  see  that  I  cannot.  I  refuse  to  believe  for  one  moment 
that  it  was  thrown  in  the  river  by  the  lady  I  appeared  for  this 
morning.' 

"  •  Well,'  said  the  inspector, '  there  is  no  harm  done.' 

"  *  Not  the  least.  By  the  way,  you  made  mention  of  the  case 
of  M.  Felix.     Has  any  progress  been  made  in  it  ? ' 

"  •  We're  not  a  step  more  forward  than  we  were.  Rather  the  other 
way,  I  should  say,  for  in  such  cases  every  day  in  which  ^n  advance 
is  not  made  marks  a  point  backward.  The  strangest  feature  in  M. 
Felix's  case  is  what  has  become  of  the  body.  We  have  made  every 
inquiry,  and  are  still  making  them,  all  over  the  country,  and  can't 
find  the  slightest  trace  of  it.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  about  the 
strangest  case  in  my  experience.' 

**  *  And  in  mine,'  said  our  reporter. 

"  *  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  inspector,  with  a  keen  look  at  our  reporter, 
*  we  know  you  have  taken  great  interest  in.it,  and  I  suppose  have 
been  about  as  successful  as  ourselves.' 

"  *  Just  about  as  successful.' 

"  *  Your  amateur  detective,'  observed  the  inspector,  with  a  certain 
scorn,  '  considers  himself  a  mighty  clever  gentleman,  but  he  finds 
himself  compelled  in  the  end  to  take  a  back  seat.' 

"  *  As  I  shall  have  to  do,'  said  our  reporter  good-humouredly ;  *  but, 
as  you  s^y,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  and  you  must  remember  that  1 
am  working  in  the  interests  of  a  great  newspaper.  I  had  an  object 
in  asking  you  whether  you  had  made  any  progress  in  the  case  of 
M.  Felix.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  informed  me  that  there 
was  something  being  done  in  it  to-day.' 

"  *  Whoever  it  was,'  said  the  inspector,  *  must  be  dreaming.' 

"  *  Nothing  has  been  found  out  ? ' 

«*  Nothing.' 

"  *  And  there  is  no  inquiry  in  the  police  court  relating  to  it  ? ' 

«*None.' 

"  *  Thanks.     Crood  morning.' 

CHAPTER  XX. 

MRS.   MIDDLEMORE   IS  VICTIMIZED. 

"  Outside  the  court-house  our  reporter  found  Mrs.  Middlemore  still 
waiting.     He  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  unceremoniously 
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away.     Stopping  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  he  said  to 
her: 

"  *  Now,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  what  brought  you  here  ?  * 

**  *  I  was  sent  for,  sir,'  she  answered. 

«*  By  whom?' 

"  •By  the  magerstate.' 

"  *  Where  is  the  paper  ?  * 

"* What  paper,  sir?' 

"  *  The  summons.' 

"  *  I  ain't  got  none.  The  perlice  orficer  comes  to  me  and  ses,  •*  Mrs. 
Middlemore,"  he  ses,  *  *you  must  go  immediate  to  the  Bow  Street' 
Perlice  Station,  and  wait  outside  till  yer  called."  "But  what 
about  ?  "  I  arks.  "  About  Mr.  Felix,"  he  answers  ;  "  somethink's 
been  found  out,  and  they  can't  git  on  without  yer.  Yer'U  have  to 
wait  a  longish  time  per'aps,  but  if  yer  move  away  till  yer  called  it'll 
be  worse  for  yer."  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  the  'ouse  ?  "  I  arks ; 
"  Sophy's  out,  and  there's  no  one  to  mind  it.**  "  I'll  mind  it,"  ses 
the  perlice  orficer,  "  and  when  Sophy  comes  back  I'll  let  her  in. 
Oflf  yer  go,  and  don't  tell  nobody  at  Bow  Street  what  yer've  come 
about.  It's  a  secret,  and  the  Crovemment  won't  stand  it  being 
talked  of.  Yer'U  be  paid  for  yer  trouble."  So  oflf  I  starts,  and  'ere 
'ave  I  been  waiting  for  nigh  upon  two  hours,  and  nobody's  made  a 
move  towards  me.' 

"  •  I've  heard  something  of  this,*  said  our  reporter,  pushing  Mrs. 
Middlemore  into  a  cab,  and  giving  the  driver  instructions  to  drive 
to  Grerrard  street.  •  I  met  Sophy  before  I  came  here,  and  she  told  me 
you  had  been  sent  for  to  the  police  station.  Now  be  quiet,  will  you  ? 
Have  you  not  promised  to  be  guided  by  me  ? ' 

"  *  But  the  Government,  sir,  the  Grovemment !  I  shall  be  clapped 
in  prison ! ' 

"  *  You'll  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Grovemment  and  I  are 
friends,  and  you  are  perfectly  safe  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you.' 

"*  I  must,  I  serpose,  sir.  There's  nothink  else  for  it,  but  I'm 
being  wore  to  a  shadder.  If  this  goes  on  much  longer  I  sha'n't  'ave 
a  ounce  of  flesh  on  my  bones.  Yer  sor  Sophy,  sir,  did  yer  ?  YerVe 
been  at  the  'ouse,  then  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  been  at  your  house,  but  it  was  not  there  I  saw  your 
niece.  I  met  her  in  the  street,  and  she  informed  me  you  were  at 
the  Bow  Street  Police  Station.' 

"  *  What  was  the  'uzzy  doing  in  the  streets  ? ' 

"  *  I  can't  say,  but  in  the  streets  she  was  forced  to  remain.' 

"  *  Why,  sir,  the  'ouse  was  open  to  'er.  I  met  'er  and  told  'er  to 
go  'ome  and  wait  till  I  come  back.' 

"  ^  Exactly.  And  she  did  go,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  aft  I  did, 
but  she  was  as  unsuccessful  as  I  was.     She  did  not  set  in.'  ^ 

"  *  The  lazy  slut !    She's  been  telling  yer  a  parcel  of  lies.' ,. 

"*She  told  the  truth.  Here  we  are  at  the  house.  Jump 
out.' 
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'^  The  cab  being  discharged,  Mrs.  Middlemore  knocked  and  rang, 
but  knocked  and  rang  in  vain. 

**  *  Alio,  aunty !  *  said  Sophy,  coming  up.  *  'Ave  they  found  Mr. 
Felix's  body?* 

"  *  'Ush,  you  'uzzy,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  clapping  her  hand  on 
the  girl's  mouth.  '  What  do  y  er  mean  by  being  outside  instead  of  in  ? 

**  *  What  do  I  mean  ? '  retorted  Sophy,  with  an  air  of  great  enjoy- 
ment. '  Why,  'cause  I  couldn't  git  in.  I  knocked  and  blocked,  jest 
as  you're  doing  of  now,  but  nobody  answered.' 

"  *  I  understood,'  said  our  reporter  to  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  that 
you  generally  carry  your  latchkey  with  you.' 

"  *  So  I  do,  sir,  but  I  didn't  'ave  it  in  my  pocket  when  the  perlice 
officer  come ;  it  was  downstairs  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  wanted  to  go 
and  fetch  it,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  wait  a  minute.  **  If  yer  ain't 
quick,"  he  said,  "  yer'll  git  yerself  in  trouble ; "  and  he  bundled  me 
out  of  the  'ouse.    That's  'ow  it  was,  sir.' 

"  *  The  question  is,'  toid  our  reporter,  .•  how  we  are  to  get  in.  -  Is 
there  a  back  way  ? ' 

"  *  No,  sir.' 

"  *  Then  we  must  get  in  by  the  iront  door  or  window.  The  win- 
dow is  fastened  inside  in  the  usual  way,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*«  *  Yes,  sir.' 

**  •  The  easiest  plan  will  be  for  me  to  break  one  of  the  panes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible,  and  then 
put  my  hand  through  and  undo  the  fastening.  Then  we  can  lift 
the  sash,  and  Sophy  can  get  in  and  imlock  the  street  door  for  us.' 

"  *  I'm  game,'  said  Sophy,  to  whom  any  task  of  this  kind  was  es- 
pecially inviting. 

"  Our  reporter  was  about  to  put  his  plan  into  execution  when 
Mrs.  Middlemore  clutched  his  arm.     He  instantly  withdrew  it. 

**  *  Of  course,  Mrs.  Middlemore,'  he  said  coldly,  *  it  is  your  house, 
and  I  can't  commit  a  trespass  without  your  permission.' 

"  *  It  ain't  that,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore  piteously ;  *  Sophy's  a 
plucky  little  thing,  and  though  I  do  give  'er  a  'ard  word  now  and 
then,  I  mean  well  by  'er,  I  do  indeed,  sir.' 

"  *  Yer  a  good  sort,  aunty,'  said  Sophy.  *I  don't  mind  yer  'ard 
words,  not  a  bit.' 

" '  'Old  yer  saucy  tongue,  and  let  me  speak  to  the  gentleman. 
Yes,  sir,  I  mean  well  by  Sophy,  and  I  should  never  'ave  another 
minute's  peace  if  anythink  was  to  'appen  to  'er.' 

"  •  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  her  if  I  do  what  I  propose  ? ' 

**  *  There's  been  one  sudding  death  in  the  'ouse,  sir ' 

"  *  ^o  on,  Mrs.  Middlemore.  Don't  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence ^finish  what  you  have  to  say.    Time  is  very  precious  just  now.' 

"  *  There's  been  one  sudding  death  in  the  'ouse,  and  now  there's 
a  man  in  there  as  won't  or  can't  answer.' 

« *  You  fear  he  might  be  dead.  If  so,  he  cannot  do  Sophy  any 
harm.     Eh,  Sophy?' 
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^^  *Kot  'im.  It  'd  take  more  nor  one  dead  man  to  scare  Sophy. 
Jest  you  open  the  winder,  and  I'll  be  in  like  a  shot.' 

"  *  Have  I  your  permission  now,  Mrs.  Middlemore  ? ' 

"  *  But  if  he  shouldn't  be  dead,  sir  ?  If  he  was  laying  in  wait  with 
a  crowbar  to  knock  Sophy  on  the  'ead ^ 

**  *  0,  you  are  beginning  to  think  the  man  who  called  upon  you 
was  not  a  police  officer,  after  all  ? ' 

"  *  I'm  beginning  to  have  my  doubts,  sir.' 

"  *  I  never  had  any.  He  told  you  a  cock  and  bull  story,  and  got 
rid  of  you.  He  was  left  in  the  house  alone,  and,  I  want  to  find  out 
what  he  hsi^  been  up  to.' 

"Without  wasting  more  words  our  reporter  pushed  his  elbow 
into  a  pane,  and  putting  his  hand  through  undid  the  fastening 
and  raised  the  sash.  Sophy  climbed  in  like  a  cat,  and  the  next 
minute  the  street  door  was  open.  They  entered  and  closed  the 
door  behind  them. 

**  *  We  will  proceed  systematically,'  said  our  reporter.  *  The  man 
spoke  to  you  in  the  passage  here.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  and  sed  he'd  wait.' 

**  *  Did  you  tell  him  to  wait  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  parlour,  or 
in  any  particular  room  ?  ' 

«  « No,  sir ;  I  left  it  to  'im.' 

"  •  Doubtless  he  has  been  into  every  room  in  the  house.  We  will 
go  into  the  kitchen  first.* 

"  Nothing  had  been  disturbed  there ;  the  key  of  the  street  door 
was  on  the  kitchen  table.  Our  reporter  took  it  up  and  examined 
it  closely. 

"  *  As  I  imagined,'  he  said.  *  He  has  taken  an  impression  of  the 
key  in  wax.' 

« <  What  for,  sir  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Middlemore  in  great  trepidation. 

**  *  To  enable  him  to  enter  the  house  again  secretly  if  he  wished. 
When  I  am  gone,  send  for  a  plumber  and  a  locksmith.  Let  the 
plumber  put  in  the  pane  of  glass,  and  have  another  lock  put  on  the 
street  door.  Your  visitor  must  have  been  in  a  hurry,  or  he  would 
have  cleaned  this  key  more  carefully.' 

«  From  the  kitchen  they  went  into  the  parlour,  and  apparently 
nothing  had  been  disturbed  there.  Then  they  proceeded  upstairs 
to  the  rooms  occupied  by  M.  Felix. 

"  *  Look  carefully  round,'  said  our  reporter,  *  and  tell  me  if  any- 
thing has  been  taken  away.' 

"  •  Nothink,  sir,  that  I  can  see.' 

"  *  But  there  may  have  been  papers,  or  money,  or  something  of 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  possession,  secreted  somewhere,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  he  may  have  found  them.' 

"  *  I  won't  dispute  you,  sir.  You  see  further  than  I  do ;  but  it 
don't  seem  as  if  anythink's  been  took.' 

"  *  Or  moved  ?  The  ornaments  on  the  mantelshelf — ^are  they 
all  there  ? ' 
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"  *  I  don't  miss  one,  sir/ 

"  *  But  they  have  been  shifted.  Here  is  this  vase ;  observe  the 
circle  upon  which  it  stood.  The  vase  has  been  lifted  and  put  down 
^[ain^  but  not  on  the  exact  spot  it  occupied  when  he  took  it  up. 
This  proves  the  object  for  which  he  came  ;  he  has  been  searching 
for  something,  and  has  probably  found  it  and  taken  it  away.  How 
could  you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  leave  him  in  the  house  alone  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Middlemore  sank  helpless  into  a  chair,  and  moaned,  *  What 
else  could  I  do  ?  It'll  be  the  death  of  me,  I  know  it  will ! ' 

**  *  Not  at  all.  It  only  proves  that  we  have  cunning  persons  to 
work  against.  I  am  all  the  more  determined  to  track  this  mystery 
down.'  He  opened  the  bedroom  door  and  exclaimed,  *  Here  is 
direct  evidence.  The  fellow  has  not  been  so  careful  in  this  room. 
Chairs  have  been  moved,  the  bedclothes  are  disturbed.  Why, 
where  is  the  revolver  ? ' 

*'  He  referred  to  the  revolver  which  he  had  found  beneath  the 
pillows,  and  which  he  had  replaced.  It  had  been  abstracted.  In- 
wardly he  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not  only  taken  a  full 
note  of  the  description  of  the  weapon,  but  had  also  scratched  the 
initial  *  F. '  on  the  metal.  He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  turned 
to  the  page  upon  which  he  had  made  an  entrv. 

•*  *  Listen  to  this,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  be  thankful  that  you  have 
a  friend,  like  me  on  your  side :  "  A  Colt's  double-action  revolver, 
nickel-plated,  six  shots.  No.  819."  I  can  swear  to  that  revolver, 
and  moreover  can  swear  that  it  was  loaded.  Are  you  satisfied  now 
that  you  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  man  who  visited  you 
came  upon  a  bogus  errand  ? ' 

"  *  Of  course  I  am,  sir ;  but  what  could  'ave  been  'is  objec' — 0 
what  could  'ave  been  'is  objec'  ? ' 

"  *  That  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  abstraction  of  the  revolver 
may  assist  us.  The  fellow  does  not  dream  that  I  have  its  description 
here,  and  that  it  can  be  sworn  to.  Surely  he  was  not  dressed  as  a 
policeman  ? ' 

"  *  No,  sir,  he  sed  he  was  a  private  oflBcer.' 

"  *  And  you  believed  him  ?  ' 

"  Again  Mrs.  Middlemore  moaned,  *  What  else  could  I  do,  sir  ? 
He  spoke  that  confident  and  easy  that  a  angel  would  'ave  believed 
what  he  sed.' 

"  *  Don't  be  taken  in  again.  Be  just  a  little  more  careful  in  your 
dealings  with  strangers.' 

" '  I  wiU,  sir,  I  wiU.' 

"*  Give  me  a  description  of  the  man.' 

**  •  A  tall  man,  very  thin,  with  a  long  thin  face  and  thick  black 
eyebrows.' 

«*Is  that  all?' 

"  *  All  I  can  remember,  sir.' 

"  Our  reporter  wrote  the  words  in  his  pocket-book,  and  asked,. 
*  Can  you  tell  me  how  he  was  dressed  ? ' 
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"  *  Only  that  he  had  dark  clothes  on.* 

"  *  You  would  know  him  again  if  you  saw  him  ?  * 

"  *  I  could  swear  to  him,  sir.' 

'^  *  Come^  that  is  a  satisfaction.  You  can  swear  to  the  man,  and 
I  can  swear  to  the  revolver.  Two  direct  pieces  of  evidence  if  we 
can  lay  hands  upon  them.* 

**  Sophy  imexpectedly  presented  herself  as  an  additional  witness. 
*  I  can  swear  to  *im,  too,'  she  said. 

**  *  Ah,  Sophy,  you  are  invaluable,*  said  our  reporter. 

**  *  Didn't  I  say  the  slut  was  telling  us  a  parcel  of  lies  ? '  cried  Mrs. 
Middlemore,  making  a  movement  as  though  she  were  about  to  &11 
upon  the  girl. 

"  *  Easy,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  easy,*  said  our  reporter,  holding  the 
housekeeper  back.     *  Let  us  hear  what  Sophy  has  to  say.' 

**But  Sophy,  firing  up,  diverged  a  moment.  *Jest  look 'ere, 
aunty,*  she  said  with  spirit.  *  Don't  yer  be  .so  fast  with  yer  sluts 
and  yer  'uzzies.  I'm  gitting  tired  of  it,  I  am.  I  ain't  told  one  lie 
yet,  and  if  yer  don't  mind  what  yer  about  I'll  keep  my  mouth  shut.' 

"  *  No,  Sophy,  my  girl,'  said  our  reporter,  *  you  mil  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.     You  will  tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  man.' 

"  *  Jest  you  make  'er  be  civil,  then,'  said  Sophy.  *  She  does  no- 
think  but  bully  me  day  and  night.  She  don't  pay  me  no  wages, 
and  I  ain't  going  to  stand  it.' 

"  *  Be  reasonable,  Sophy,'  said  our  reporter.  •  Your  aunt  is  wor- 
ried, and  you  must  make  excuses  for  her.* 

"*  Ain't  I  flesh  and  blood  the  same  as  she  is?'  continued  the 
irate  girl.  *  I've  a  good  mind  to  run  away  from  'er,  th?,t  I  am,  and 
never  come  back  no  more.  I'll  do  it.  Ta-ta,  aunty,  and  thank  yer 
for  nothink.' 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  our  reporter  she  would  have  run  out  of  the 
house.     He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm,  and  said  : 

"  *  Don't  forget  your  promise  to  me,  Sophy.* 

"  *  I  won't ;  I'll  keep  it,  never  fear.  I'll  wear  myself  to  skin  and 
bone  for  yer — yes,  I  will,  if  it'll  do  yer  any  good ;  but  I  won't  be 
bullied  by  'er  no  more.' 

"Sophy's  threat  terrified  Mrs.  Middlemore;  the  prospect  of 
being  left  in  the  house  alone  was  appalling,  and  she  straightway  fell 
to  on  humble  pie. 

"  *  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  sed,  Sophy,  and  I  beg  yer  parding,  and 
I'll  give  yer  sixpence  a  week.  There,  now,  be  a  good  gal.  But  yer 
did  tell  us  yer  couldn't  git  into  the  'ouse.' 

"  *  No  more  I  could.  I  knocked  and  rattled  and  kicked  the  door, 
and  nobody  come.  'Ow  should  I  know  that  a  tall  thin  man,  with 
a  long  face  and  thick  black  eyebrows  was  the  feller  as  took  yer  in  ? ' 

**  *  You  saw  him,  then  ?  *  said  our  reporter,  observing  that  Mrs. 
Middlemore*s  apology  and  the  promise  of  sixpence  a  week,  had 
mollified  the  girl. 

"  *  Yes,  I  sor  'im  before  I  got  to  the  *0U8e,  but  I  didn't  know  he 
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come  oat  of  it.  He  was  jest  what  aunty  sed  he  was^  and  what's 
more,  he  'ad  large  flat  feet.' 

"  *  If  you  saw  him  again  you  could  swear  to  him  ?  * 

"  *  I'd  pick  'im  out  of  a  thousan.'  He  run  agin  me,  he  did,  and 
I  sed,  "Who  are  yer  pushing  of?"  He  didn't  say  nothink,  but 
walked  ofiF  forty  to  the  dozen.' 

"  *  Looking  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  attract  notice  ? ' 

« *  Yes,  he  did  look  like  that.' 

"  *  Was  he  carrying  anything  ? ' 

"  *  Not  that  I  sor.     He  'ad  'is  coat  buttoned  up,' 

**  *  When  he  come  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  *  it  was  imbut- 
toned.* 

**  *  Proving  that  he  took  something  away  with  him.  Anything 
else,  Sophy  ?  * 

"•Nothink  else.' 

**  *  You  and  your  aunt  are  friends  now,  are  you  not  ? ' 

"  *  0, 1  don't  bear  no  grudges.' 

"  Mrs.  Middlemore  kissed  Sophy,  and  her  anger  was  entirely 
dispelled.  Our  reporter,  having  made  peace  between  them,  at- 
tempted to  leave,  but  Mrs.  Middlemore  said  imploringly  : 

"  *  Would  yer  mind  looking  all  over  the  'ouse  fust  ?  He  might 
be  'iding  in  it  to  murder  us  in  the  night.' 

**  *  Sophy  saw  him  walking  away,'  said  our  reporter,  *  but  to  satisfy 
you  I  will  go  into  every  room  ;  and  I'll  do  something  more,  if  you 
are  agreeable.     Could  you  make  me  up  a  bed  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  I  could,  in  any  room  you  like.' 

"  •  M.  Felix's  bedroom  will  do  for  me.  Don't  look  startled ;  I  am 
almost  as  brave  as  Sophy.  Put  the  bed  straight,  and  I'll  come  some 
time  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  pass  the  night  here.' 

•*  Mrs.  Middlemore  was  profuse  in  her  thanks,  and  our  reporter 
searched  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Assuring  the  housekeeper 
that  she  was  quite  safe,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE. 

'^  He  had  taken  mental  note  of  the  name  of  the  firm  at  which  the 
suit  of  clothes  which  had  been  found  in  the  river  was  purchased,  and 
he  went  direct  to  that  establishment  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad.  It 
happened  that  business  was  slack  at  that  time  of  the  day,  and  as 
customers  were  few  and  far  between  he  had  little  diflBculty  in  ob- 
taining an  interview  with  the  manager,  who,  when  he  heard  that 
our  reporter  was  engaged  upon  the  Eveni/ng  MooTif  gave  him  his 
entire  attention. 

"  *  It's  the  smartest  paper  in  London,'  said  the  manager ;  *  I  take 
it  in  regularly.' 
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"  *  I  should  like  you  to  treat  the  matter  I  have  come  upon  as 
private  between  you  and  me.  We  are  interested  in  a  certain  case 
which  may  or  may  not  be  made  public,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  you 
can  assist  us  in  an  indirect  way.  If  it  prove  to  be  so  your  establish- 
ment will  get  an  advertisement  for  nothing.' 

"  *  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  it,'  said  the  manager.  *  A  good  word 
from  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  is  always  acceptable.' 

"  *  I  wish  to  ascertain,  confidentially,  under  what  circumstances  a 
certain  suit  of  clothes  was  purchased  in  your  establishment.  All 
the  clothing,  you  see,  is  marked  with  your  name,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

**  *  Yes,  wherever  we  can  get  it  in.  There  are  some  things  that 
cannot  be  marked,  but  suits  of  clothes  can ;  coats  on  the  bands  they 
are  hung  up  by,  waistcoats  on  the  inner  lining,  trousers  on  the 
waistbands.  What  kind  of  a  suit  was  it,  and  on  what  day  was  it  pur- 
chased ? ' 

"  *  I  cannot  name  the  day  exactly,  but  say  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.    It  was  a  suit  of  tweed.' 

"  *  Can  you  identify  the  pattern  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  see  samples  of  your  stock.* 

"  *  I  will  show  you  what  we  have.' 

"  They  looked  through  a  wonderful  assortment  of  men's  cloth- 
ing, but  our  reporter  saw  none  exactly  similar  to  the  pattern  he 
wished  to  identify. 

<<  c  Was  it  a  suit  for  a  large  or  a  small  man? '  inquired  the  manager. 

"  *  For  a  small  man ;  almost  what  you  would  call  a  youth's  suit.' 

"  *  What  you  have  seen  is  principally  our  new  stock  ;  we  have 
some  others  which  our  salesmen  endeavour  to  get  rid  of;  we  don't 
like  to  keep  old  stock  too  long  on  our  hands.' 

"They  went  through  other  departments,  and  at  length,  on 
one  of  the  upper  shelves,  our  reporter  pointed  to  a  pattern  he  thought 
he  recognized. 

"  *  That  seems  to  be  it.     I  shall  know  on  a  closer  inspection.' 

"  The  suit  was  taken  down,  and  our  reporter  saw  that  he  had 
reached  the  first  stage  of  his  inquiry. 

"  *  This  is  the  pattern,'  he  said. 

"  *  It  narrows  the  matter,'  said  the  manager.  *  There  is  only  this 
one  suit  left  of  this  particular  pattern.  Three  weeks  ago  there 
were  two,  so  that  within  that  time  one  has  been  sold.  The  salesman 
in  this  department  is  a  man  with  a  good  memory.' 

"The  salesman  being  called,  our  reporter  explained  what  he 
wanted.     The  man  considered  a  little,  and  said : 

"  *  I  remember  something  of  it,  because  of  a  circumstance.  I 
will  look  up  my  sale-book  and  compare  it  with  the  day-book,  to  fix 
the  date.' 

"  He  departed  to  make  the  investigation,  and,  returning,  said : 

"  *  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  now.     I  served  the  lady  myself.' 

" '  The  lady  ! '  exclaimed  our  reporter. 

"  *  Yes,  it  was  a  lady  who  made  the  purchase.     I  served  her  first 
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with  a  suit  which  she  paid  for,  and  which  she  brought  back  later  in 
the  day,  saying  it  was  too  large.    I  changed  it  for  one  of  this  pattern. 
"  *  Did  she  say  for  whom  she  required  the  clothes  ? ' 
"  *  For  a  young  man  of  about  her  own  size.     I  supposed  they 
were  for  a  son  or  for  a  brother  much  younger  than  herself.' 
"  *  What  should  you  judge  her  age  to  have  been  ? ' 
"*Forty  or  so.' 

"  *  You  speak  of  her  as  a  lady.' 

" '  She  spoke  and  conducted  herself  as  one.  She  was  not  a  work- 
ing man's  wife,  or  she  would  have  been  more  particular  as  to  price,  and 
might  have  haggled  a  bit,  though  all  our  clothes  are  marked  in  plain 
figures.  I  could  see  she  wasn't  used  to  purchasing  men's  clothing 
from  the  remarks  she  made.  All  that  she  was  particular  about  was 
the  fit.' 

« « What  did  she  pay  for  the  suit  ? ' 

"  *  Fifty-five  shillings.     She  handed  me  a  five  pound  note,  and 
I  gave  her  the  change.     Working  women  don't  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases in  bank  notes.     Would  you  like  the  number  of  the  note  ? ' 
"  *  Can  you  give  it  to  me  ?  ' 
"  *  Yes ;  we  always  take  down  the  numbers.' 
"  Again  he  departed  and  returned,  and  gave  our  reporter  the 
number  of  the  note,  written  on  a  bill-head. 

"  *  I  am  under  a  great  obligation  to  you,'  said  our  reporter.     *  Is 
•this  suit  you  have  left  the  only  one  of  the  same  pattern  you  have 
in  your  establishment  ? ' 
'*  *  The  only  one,  sir,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  more.' 
"  *  I  will  take  it  with  me.' 

**  The  account  was  made  out,  settled  and  receipted,  and  our  re- 
porter, thanking  the  manager,  left  the  shop — which  in  accordance 
with  modem  ideas,  was  called  an  *  Emporium  ' — with  the  suit  of 
clothes  under  his  arm.  He  had  a  distinct  motive  in  making  the 
purchase.  The  inspector  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  establishment,  and  our  reporter  had  removed  the 
only  evidence  of  direct  identification  it  could  furnish. 

"  It  was  now  six  o'clock.  His  appointment  with  Mrs.  Weston  in 
Forston  Street  was  fixed  for  eight  He  had  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
spare,  sufficient  time  to  take  a  chop  and  a  pancake  and  to  arrange 
ms  ideas.  Selecting  a  quiet-looking  restaurant,  he  took  a  seat  at  an 
unoccupied  table,  ordered  his  chop  and  pancake,  and  began  to  write 
in  the  convenient  reporter's  book  which  he  alway?  kept  about  him. 
He  did  this  for  clearness  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  approaching  an  impor- 
tant point  in  the  mission  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  that  his  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Weston  was  likely  to  be  pregnant  in  results.  It 
would  be  of  assistance  to  him  to  set  things  down  in  writing  instead 
of  trusting  entirely  to  memory.  The  memoranda  he  made  are  now 
set  forth. 

"  Heads  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  lead  me  to  the  belief 
'that  Mrs.  Mary  Weston,  otherwise  E.  B.  (initials  worked  in  lady's 
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handkerchief),  is  directly  connected  with  the  incidents  which  hap- 
pened in  Mrs.  Middlemore's  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  on  the 
night  of  the  death  of  M.  Felix : 

"  First — 'On  that  night  a  man  was  seen  making  a  hurried  escape 
from  the  house  at  the  moment  (presumably)  M.  Felix  was  drawing 
his  last  breath.  The  only  description,  if  description  it  can  be  called, 
that  has  been  given  of  this  man  is  that  he  wore  round  his  neck 
a  red  scarf. 

"Second — ^Last  night,  or  rather  early  this  morning,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  JSfcs.  Weston's  lovely  daughter,  I  observed, 
before  I  left  the  young  lady,  a  red  silk  scarf.  Query :  Might  not 
this  red  scarf  be  the  same  as  that  which  the  man  who  escaped  from 
the  house  in  Grerrard  Street  wore  round  his  neck  ? 

"  Third  — There  was  blood  on  the  floor  of  M.  Felixes  room.  There 
was  no  wound  on  the  body  of  M.  Felix.  The  blood,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  person  of  M.  Felix's  visitor. 
My  discovery  in  M.  Felix's  room  of  the  dagger,  with  a  handle 
resembling  a  twisted  snake  and  a  ruby  in  its  head  to  repre- 
sent an  eye,  led  to  the  incontrovertible  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
weapon  with  which  this  wound  was  inflicted.  The  blood  stains  on 
the  blade  prove  it.  M.  Felix,  snatching  up  the  dagger,  flung  it  at 
his  visitor. 

"  Fourth — Mrs.Weston  has  on  her  left  arm  a  wound  which  is  not  yet 
healed.  When  I  inadvertently  grasped  her  arm  she  cried  from  pain. 
Inquiring  whether  I  had  hurt  her  she  replied  that  her  arm  had  been 
^  cut  to  the  bone.'  Query :  Might  not  this  be  the  wound  that  was 
inflicted  by  M.  Felix's  dagger  ? 

.  "  Fifth — In  that  case,  Mrs.  Weston  must  have  paid  a  visit  to  M. 
Felix  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Query :  Might  she  not  have  paid 
this  visit  disguised  in  a  man's  clothes  ? 

"  Sixth — ^The  circumstantial  evidence  upon  which  this  assumption 
is  based :  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Weston  last  night  believing  herself 
to  be  unobserved,  threw  a  bundle  into  the  Kiver  Thames.  She 
reftised  to  state  what  thii  bundle  contained.  I  asked  her,  *  Will  you 
tell  them'  (the  policemen)  *  what  it  was  you  threw  into  the  river  ? ' 
She  replied,  *I  cannot  tell  them.  It  might  injure — it  might  ruin  me.' 
Deduction — that  if  it  were  proved  that  the  suit  of  clothes  found  in 
the  river  this  morning  belonged  to  her  she  would  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  danger.  The  second  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence 
in  connection  with  this  suit  of  man's  clothing  comes  from  the  estab- 
lishment in  Tottenham  Court  Road  at  which  it  was  purchased.  The 
salesman  says  that  the  purchaser  was  a  lady.  Mrs.  Weston  is  a  lady. 
She  paid  for  it  with  a  bank  note,  the  number  of  which  can  be  traced. 
The  suit  would  fit  a  person  of  her  height  and  build.-  In  the  third 
place — She  gave  a  false  name.  This  circumstance,  supposing  that 
she  has  committed  a  wrongful  act,  would  weigh  heavily  against  her. 
In  the  fourth  place — She  carried  about  with  her  an  advertisement 
relating  to  the  death  of  M.  Felix,  in  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
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Evening  Moon  pledge  themselves  to  give  the  best  legal  assistance 
to  any  person  or  persons  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  death 
of  M.  Felix.  Reasonable  deduction — That  this  lady,  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  cut  out  and  preserve  the  advertisement  with  such 
conspicuous  care,  must  be  interested  in  his  death. 

"There  are  other  items  which  I  will  set  down  and  consider  later 
on.    Meanwhile 

•*  Do  I  believe  Mrs.  Weston,  otherwise  E.  B.,  to  be  guilty  of  any 
wrongful  act  in  connection  with  M.  Felix  ?  I  do  not.  I«believe  her 
to  be  a  perfectly  innocent  woman.  Upon  what  grounds  ?  Upon 
the  grounds  of  sympathy — which  would  not  coimt  with  such  weighty 
circumstantial  evidence  against  her. 

"  Do  1  believe  that  she  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Felix  on  the  night  of 
his  death,  disguised  in  man's  clothes  ?  I  do ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
visit  was  paid  without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  him  a  personal 
injury.  She  is  delicate  and  fragile,  destitute  of  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  deed  of  violence.  M.  Felix  must  have  possessed 
at  least  to  some  slight  extent  a  man's  strength,  more  than  amply 
sufficient  to  successfully  oppose  any  design  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Weston's  feeble  frame. 

**  For  what  object,  then,  was  this  visit  paid  ?  To  right  some 
wrong  which  Mrs.  Weston  was  suffering  at  his  hands.  I  declare 
myself  to  be  her  champion  and  the  champion  of  her  lovely  daughter. 

'^In  conclusion :  The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  case 
remains  still  without  any  light  being  thrown  upon  it.  Where  is 
the  body  of  M.  Felix,  and  for  what  reason  was  it  stolen  from  the 
house  in  Gerrard  Street  ? 

**  At  eight  o'clock  precisely  our  reporter  arrived  at  No.  21 ,  Forston 
Street,  Kentish  Town,  and  was  ushered  into  the  room  occupied  by 
Mrsl  Weston  and  her  daughter  Constance.  Lovely  as  had  been 
the  young  girl's  appearance  last  night,  she  was  even  lovelier  now. 
Then  her  face  was  darkened  with  anxiety,  now  it  was  free  from  care, 
and  the  most  careless  observer  could  not  have  failed  to  know  that 
a  perfect  and  most  beautiful  love  existed  between  the  mother  and 
her  child.  The  young  lady  blushed  as  our  reporter  entered,  and 
rose  and  offered  him  her  hand. 

"  *  I  beg  you  to  forgive  my  rudeness  last  night,'  she  said,  *  I  did 
not  know  then.' 

"  •  Your  conduct  was  perfectly  natural,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
*  such  as  I  should  have  approved  of  in  a  sister  of  my  own.' 

**  She  bowed  gracefully  and  retired  to  an  inner  room. 

**  •  It  is  my  wish,'  explained  the  elder  lady,  *  that  our  interview 
should  be  private.      What  have  you  there  ? ' 

"  He  had  brought  the  new  suit  of  clothes  with  him,  and  he 
had  placed  the  brown  paper  parcel  on  the  table  and  was  now  untying 
it.  Her  &ce  turned  to  a  deadly  whiteness  when  the  suit  was  exposed. 

*•  •  You  have  nothing  to  fear,'  said  our  reporter.     *  I  have  brought 
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this  with  me  to  convince  you  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should 
have  by  you  a  friend  as  sincere  as  I.' 

"  He  then  related  to  her  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
inspector  with  reference  to  the  suit  which  had  been  found  in  the 
river,  and  also  the  particulars  of  his  visit  to  the  clothing  establish- 
ment in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

"  In  the  interests  of  our  readers  we  withhold  a  categorical  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  which  ensued.  Sufficient  for  the  present 
to  state  that  the  lady  placed  in  this  reliable  gentleman  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  Our  narrative  now  assumes  another  shape. 
A  strange  and  pathetic  drama  is  about  to  be  unfolded.  The  veil 
which  enshrouds  the  past  will  be  uplifted  and  we  owe  our  reporter 
our  grateful  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  nar- 
rate as  touching  a  story  as  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  readers  of 
fiction.  It  links  the  past  with  the  present,  and  it  is  true  to  the  life. 
For  a  little  while  our  reporter  and  ourselves  disappear  from  the  scene. 
We  may  revert  thereafter  to  our  original  plan — indeed  we  may  be 
compelled  to  revert  to  it  in  this  way  because  the  matters  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  are  public  property.  What  follows  is  a  literal 
copy  of  the  manuscript  supplied  by  our  reporter ;  not  an  incident 
is  exaggerated,  not  a  passion  disfigured.  Step  by  step,  with  un- 
swerving zeal  and  untiring  devotion,  the  Mystery  of  M.  Felix  is 
being  unravelled  and  brought  to  light." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  HALF-BKOTHERS. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  bom  lucky  than  rich"  is  one  of  the  few  proverbs 
to  which  the  lie  cannot  be  given  by  a  proverb  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  G  erald  Paget  had  had  the  choice,  and  had  he  been  blessed 
with  wisdom,  he  would  have  chosen  luck  in  the  place  of  riches,  but 
he  could  not  be  credited  with  either  of  these  conditions.  He  was 
bom  to  riches,  and  he  was  too  amiable  and  easy-natured  to  ripen 
into  wisdom.  When  he  first  met  Emilia  Braham  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age ;  she  was  eighteen,  and  in  a  position  of  dependence, 
Gerald  was  wealthy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  own  master.  His 
father  had  died  three  months  before  this  meeting  with  the  beau- 
tiful young  girl,  whose  association  was  to  bring  into  his  life  both 
happiness  and  woe.  He  had  only  one  close  relative,  a  half-brother, 
a  few  years  older  than  himself,  who  was  then  absent  in  Australia ; 
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the  name  of  this  brother  was  Leonard,  and  it  was  he  who  was  des- 
tined to  hold  in  his  hands  the  skeins  of  Grerald's  fate. 

Their  father  had  been  twice  married,  and  Leonard  was  the  son 
of  his  first  wife.  She  brought  him  no  fortune,  and  he  himself  had 
but  little.  Shortly  after  Leonard  was  bom  she  died,  and  the 
widowed  husband  went  with  his  child  to  Switzerland,  where  he  met 
with  the  lady  who  was  to  replace  the  wife  he  had  lost.  She  pos- 
sessed a  large  fortune  in  her  own  right,  of  which,  with  her  husband's 
fall  approval,  she  kept  control.  Although  they  had  met  and  were 
married  in  Switzerland,  they  were  both  English,  and  to  England 
they  returned,  and  set  up  their  home  there.  One .  child  blessed 
their  union,  Gerald,  whom  they  idolized  and  did  their  best  to  spoil. 
They  did  not  neglect  their  duty  to  Leonard ;  they  performed  it 
cheerfully  and  lovingly,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  fact  that  Grerald 
was  the  magnet  to  which  their  hearts  more  constantly  turned.  The 
difierence  between  the  ages  of  the  half-brothers  was  a  bar  to  that 
close  and  sympathetic  association  of  interests  which  frequently 
exists  between  children  of  equal  age.  The  child  of  six  and 
the  child  of  fourteen  have  little  in  common ;  still  less  when 
one  is  twelve  and  the  other  twenty.  But  despite  this  disparity 
and  these  unfavourable  conditions,  Gerald  adored  his  big 
brother,  and  bowed  down  before  him  as  a  being  of  a  very  superior 
order.  Leonard's  taste  was  for  travel,  and  as  a  young  man  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  the  Continent,  picking  up  foreign  ways,  and 
also  foreign  vices,  which  he  kept  carefully  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  father  and  stepmother.  When  he  came  home 
from  these  Continental  jaunts  he  always  brought  with  him  remem- 
brances for  little  Gerald,  whose  affectionate  grateful  heart  magnified 
their  value,  and  invested  with  rare  qualities  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  giver.  Leonard  was  supplied  with  ample  funds  to  in- 
dulge in  his  whims  and  pleasures,  and  he  took  life  easily,  accepting 
it  as  his  right  that  his  purse  should  be  always  well  filled.  Presently 
however,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  a  change 
which  caused  the  evil  forces  within  him  to  spring  into  active  life. 
His  stepmother  died  and  left  a  will.     Its  terms  were  as  follows : 

To  her  stepson,  Leonard,  she  left  an  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  adopt  some  profession 
or  pursuit  in  which  he  might  attain  fortune  and  distinction.  His 
father  was  empowered  to  further  in  a  practical  way  any  step  in  this 
direction.  To  her  son  Gerald  she  also  left  an  income  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  there  was  this  difference  between  the  bequests. 
Leonard's  remained  always  the  same — four  hundred  pounds,  no 
more  and  no  less  ;  whereas  Gerald's,  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  increased  to  one  thousand  pounds.  Moreover,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  all  that  Mrs.  Paget  devised  to  her  husband 
was  to  revert  to  her  son,  whose  income  would  then  amount  to 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds.  Leonard,  studying  the  will,  reckoned 
this  up,  and  said,  *'  I  am  the  elder  son,  and  I  have  exactly  one-^ 
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tenth  of  the  younger  son's  fortune."  There  was  another  clause  in 
the  will.  As  upon  the  death  of  the  father  the  income  that  was  left 
to  him  was  to  fell  to  Gerald,  so,  should  it  happen  that  both  Gerald 
and  his  father  died  before  Leonard,  the  entire  fortune  would  fall 
to  the  elder  son.  In  the  event  of  Gerald  marrying  this  would  not 
be  the  case ;  Gerald  could  devise  to  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had 
any,  all  that  he  possessed,  thus,  as  it  were,  disbarring  Leonard. 
For  the  soured  and  disappointed  young  man  there  were,  then,  three 
chances.  First,  that  his  father  should  die.  Second,  that  Gerald 
should  die.  Third,  that  he  should  die  unmarried.  These  condi- 
tions fulfilled,  Leonard  would  become  the  master  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  It  occurred  to  Leonard  that  the  sooner  all  this 
happened  the  better,  and  the  thought  having  obtained  lodgment  in 
his  mind,  remained  there. 

Safely  hidden,  safely  concealed.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  was  one  who  could  present  a 
smiling  face  while  he  was  concocting  the  cunningest  of  schemes.  He 
had  but  one  view  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain similarity  between  him  and  Gerald ;  they  were  both  easy- 
natured  outwardly,  but  there  was  no  guile  in  Gerald's  disposition, 
while  guile  was  the  very  essence  of  Leonard's. 

"  I  can't  very  well  live  on  four  hundred  a  year,"  he  said  to  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  his  stepmother.  **  You  never  led  me  to 
expect  that  I  should  have  to  do  so." 

"  I  will  double  it,  Len,"  said  the  indulgent  father ;  "  but  you  are 
a  man  now,  and  understand  things.  The  fortune  which  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  our  position  was  strictly  my  wife's,  and  she  had 
a  right  to  do  what  she  pleased  with  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
money  you  and  I  would  have  been  poor  gentlemen." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Leonard,  **  but  the  reflection  comes 
too  late,  father.  To  bring  up  a  person  in  the  expectation  of  a 
fortune,  and  then  to  suddenly  let  him  down  to  poverty,  is  not 
what  I  call  just  or  fair.  That  is  all  I  want — justice,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  it," 

*'  Every  person  has  a  right  to  it." 

"  Then  you  agree  with  me  that  I  am  hardly  treated." 

"  Eight  hundred  a  year  is  not  a  bad  income,  Len." 

"But,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  it,  father — ^I  am  a 
man,  as  you  say,  and  can't  help  thinking  of  things — that  is  only 
during  your  lifetime.  Heaven  forbid  that  anything  should  happen 
to  you,  but  we  are  all  mortal,  and  down  I  should  drop  to  a  miserable 
seven  or  eight  pounds  a  week." 

^^  Gerald  has  the  sweetest  disposition  in  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Paget ;  "  you  can  always  depend  upon  him." 

"  Depend  upon  him,  depend  upon  him  !  "  repeated  Leonard  fret- 
fully. "  Is  it  right,  is  it  just,  that  the  elder  should  depend  upon 
the  younger  ?  " 

Mr.  Paget  sighed ;  he  was  not  strong  in  argument. 
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**I  will  make  it  a  thousand,*'  he  said,  "and  you  must  look  out 
for  a  profession  which  will  treble  it.'* 

'*  111  see  what  Grerald  will  do  towards  it,"  said  Leonard ;  and  he 
actually  went  to  the  lad,  who  ran  to  his  father,  and  said  that  poor  Len 
must  have  two  hundred  a  year  more ;  so  that  subtle  Leonard  man- 
aged to  obtain  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  a  very  fair 
shoe  of  the  fortune  left  by  Mrs.  Paget.  He  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  Iqok  for  a  profession,  but  carried  out  his  view  of  life  with  zeal 
and  ability.  He  spent  his  money  on  himself,  but  he  did  not  squander 
it.  He  generally  managed  to  obtain  his  money's  worth,  and  he 
was  wise  in  his  liberality.  Nevertheless,  pleasure  ran  ahead  of  him, 
and  in  racing  after  it  he  came  to  grief,  and  had  to  mortgage  his  own 
private  income  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
presently  passed  out  of  his  hands  and  became  the  property  of  the 
money-lenders.  His  father  and  half-brother  never  failed  him ;  they 
were  living  quietly  and  modestly  in  England,  and  every  appeal  Leo- 
nard made  to  them  was  promptly  and  affectionately  responded  to. 
He  was  not  thankful  for  the  assistance  ;  there  gathers  upon  some 
natures  a  crust  of  selfishness  so  thick  as  to  ded.den  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  rendered. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  father  died.  Leonard,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  in  Australia  at  the  time.  It  was  not  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  took  him  there,  nor  any  idea  of  business ;  he  was  enamoured  of  a 
pretty  face,  and  he  followed,  or  accompanied  it,  to  the  Antipodes — 
it  matters  not  which.  When  he  received  news  of  his  father's 
death,  the  enchantment  was  over,  and  another  chapter  in  his  book 
of  selfish  pleasures  was  closed.  He  cabled  home  for  money.  Gerald 
cabled  him  back  a  thousand  pounds.  "  By  Jove,"  thought  Leonard ; 
"  he  must  be  richer  than  I  thought."  It  was  so.  Mr.  Paget  had 
saved  half  his  income  and  had  invested  it  well,  so  that,  upon  his 
death,  Gerald  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  in  addition  to  the  income  which  now  fell  to  his  share. 
Leonard  remained  in  Australia  long  enough  to  spend  three-fourths 
of  the  thousand  pounds — it  did  not  take  long — and  then  he  took 
ship  to  England,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  milk  his  cow,  his  half- 
brother  Gerald,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.  But  between 
the  day  of  Mr.  Paget's  death  and  the  day  of  Leonard's  return  to 
England,  Gerald  had  met  Emilia  Braham.  That  made  all  the 
difference. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TWO   HEARTS  THAT  BEAT  AS  ONE. 

There  is  no  position  in  the  world  more  cruel  than  that  of  a  young 

firl,  bom  in  a  good  station  and  delicately  brought  up,  who  suddenly 
nds  herself  bereft  of  means,  of  home,  of  love.     Into  this  position 
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was  Emilia  Braham  thrust  on  the  day  her  father  was  carried  dead 
to  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  only  child  had  passed  many 
happy  years.  A  scaflfolding,  loosely  constructed,  had  given  way  as 
he  passed  beneath  it,  and  he  lay  under  the  ruins,  with  the  life 
crushed  out  of  him. 

It  had  been  a  home  of  love,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  fiither  had 
not  been  shared  by  the  gentle,  beautiful  girl  whose  presence 
brightened  it,  whose  pure  spirit  sanctified  it.  For  it  was  indeed 
a  sanctuary  to  the  loving  father,  whose  only  aim  had  been  to  pro- 
vide for  his  daughter,  so  that  she  might  be  spared  the  pangs  which 
poverty  brings  in  its  train.  In  this  endeavour  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  succeeded  had  he  been  spared,  but  the  &tal  accident 
nipped  his  hopes  in  the  bud,  and  she  was  left  penniless  and  alone. 
Mr.  Braham  had  kept  up  his  head,  as  the  saying  is,  and  none  who 
knew  him  had  any  idea  of  the  clever  mancBuvring  he  had  practised 
to  keep  him  and  his  daughter  from  falling  out  of  the  ranks  in 
which  they  had  moved  all  their  lives.  A  rash  speculation  had 
brought  him  to  this  pass,  and  for  years  he  had  been  struggling  to 
extricate  himself  from  its  consequences.  Another  year  and  all 
would  have  been  well ;  but  death  came  too  soon,  and  his  daughter 
lived  to  reap  what  he  had  sown. 

Even  the  home  had  to  be  sold  up  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  and 
when  this  was  done  Emilia,  a  child  of  eighteen,  faced  the  world  with 
a  shrinking  heart.  She  had  in  her  purse  barely  five  pounds ;  the 
few  trinkets  she  had  possessed  had  been  sold ;  she  had  set  great  store 
upon  them,  and  was  amazed  to  discover  that  their  value  was  so  small. 
For  the  last,  last  time  she  walked  through  the  familiar  rooms,  and 
touched  the  walls,  and  knelt  by  her  bed ;  and  then  she  crept  out  of 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  two  rooms  she  had  taken  in  a  street 
hard  by.  It  would  have  quite  broken  her  heart  to  go  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  and  her  dear  father  had  lived. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  the  dreadful  loss  she  had  sustained  friends 
came  and  sympathized  with  her,  but  when  it  was  known  that  her 
father  died  a  ruined  man  the  sympathy  expressed  proved  to  be 
mere  vapouring ;  those  who  had  spoken  so  softly  and  kindly  came 
no  more.  Emilia  did  not  appeal  to  them  ;  when  they  met  her  in 
the  streets,  and  passed  by  with  hasty  nods,  she  did  not  stop  and  ask 
the  reason  why.  Her  heart  was  sorely  wounded,  but  her  pride  abo 
was  touched.  The  offence  and  the  slight  were  more  against  the 
dead  than  the  living,  and  she  suffered  chiefly  for  the  dear  lost  fathers 
sake.  She  went  to  her  lodgings  and  looked  around  at  the  cold  walls 
until  she  could  look  no  more  for  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  lived  quietly  and  sadly  for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  had  but  a  guinea  left.  A  terrible  fear  took  possession  of  her. 
What  would  become  bf  her  when  her  purse  was  empty  ?  She  had  not 
been  entirely  idle,  but  had  made  some  efforts  to  obtain  a  situation  as 
governess.  She  could  speak  French  and  Grerman  fluently ;  she 
could  draw,  she  could  paint,  she  was  a  good  musician,  she  could 
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Qanoe,  and  her  manners  were  refined.  But  with  all  these  advant- 
ages she  was  unsuccessfol.  And  now  she  had  but  a  guinea  to  her 
fortune,  and  the  future  was  before  her.  She  took  refuge  in  prayer ; 
it  comforted,  but  it  was  of  no  practical  assistance  to  her.  Sunrise 
and  sunset,  sunrise  and  sunset  again,  and  again,  and  again ;  and 
now  her  purse  was  empty.  But  she  was  saved  from  absolute 
despair.  At  the  supreme  moment  a  visitor  knocked  at  her  door, 
and  entered  without  waiting  to  be  bidden.     Her  name  was  Seaton. 

"  I  hear,  Miss  Braham,  that  you  require  a  situation,"  said  Mrs. 
Seaton  unceremoniously. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Emilia,  her  hand  at  her  heart.  This  hai:iJ- 
featured,  hard-voiced  visitor  had  surely  been  sent  from  heaven  to 
succour  her.     "  Will  you  be  seated  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Seaton  took  a  chair  without  a  word  of  thanks. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  other  situations  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

"  That  is  not  encouraging.     You  have  no  character,  then.' 

"  My  character,''  faltered  Emilia,  "  is  well  known.  My  dear 
father  and  I  have  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  many  years." 

"  I  do  not  like  evasions.  You  know  the  kind  of  character,  I  mean. 
Fitness  to  teach  young  children,  capacity,  willingness,  experiepice^ 
cheerfulness,  readiness  to  make  yourself  useful  in  any  way." 

"  I  would  be  willing  to  make  myself  useful,  madam,  to  do  all  I 
was  told.  I  think  I  could  teach  young  children.  Will  you  try  me  ? 
I  beg  of  you  to  do  so.  I  am  in  a  dreadful  position ;  I  have  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world,  and  not  a  friend,  I  am  afraid.  Try  me,  madam  I 
I  will  do  everything  you  wish." 

**  Umph !  Not  a  shilling  in  the  world  !  And  not  a  friend !  Still 
more  discouraging,  because.  Miss  Braham,  we  generally  get  what 
we  deserve." 

"  I  think  I  deserve  friends,  madam,"  said  Emilia,  striving  to 
keep  back  her  tears,  "  but  I  have  been  unfortunate.  I  think  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  me.     I  would  try  very,  very  hard." 

She  held  out  her  trembling  hands ;  to  a  tender-hearted  woman 
the  affecting  appeal  would  have  been  irresistible. 

"A  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  "  has  to  be  careful  whom  she  takes 
into  her  home.    I  have  six  young  children.    What  can  you  teach  ?  " 

In  timid  accents  Emilia  went  through  her  accomplishments. 

"  I  have  only  your  word  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton. 

*^  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  indeed,  madam." 

*^  People  are  so  deceitful,  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  so  ungrateful. 
If  I  take  you  on  trial,  will  you  promise  to  teach  my  sweet  children 
and  do  everything  that  is  required  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Emilia  eagerly,  "  everything ;  and  you 
will  find,  me  very  grateful — ^indeed,  indeed  you  will." 

"  I  will  wait  tolconvince  myself  of  that.    When  can  you  come  ?  " 

**  At  once,  madam.    To-day,  if  you  wish." 

"  Not  to-day ;  to-morrow  early.     Servants  invariably  come  at 
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nighty  which  shows  their  unwillingness  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  accept  a  situation.  Here  is  my  address.  You  understand  ? 
I  take  you  on  trial  only." 

•*  Yes,  madam,  I  understand,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

**  Of  course,  in  these  circumstances  I  can  give  you  no  wages  for 
the  first  month.  If  we  suit  each  other  we  wUl  arrange  terms 
afterwards.     Is  that  agreeable  to  you  ?  " 

**  Quite  agreeable,  madam.     I  will  come  to-morrow  morning.** 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  expect  you  before  twelve." 

That  night  Emilia  went  to  bed  without  food ;  but  her  week's 
rent  was  paid,  and  she  left  her  lodgings  without  disgrace. 

Then  commenced  a  life  of  torture.  The  children  she  had  to 
teach  were  quarrelsome  and  vicious,  and  no  task-master  could  have 
been  harder  than  Mrs.  Seaton  was  to  the  servants  in  her  house. 
Two  had  left ;  two  had  given  notice  to  leave.  The  consequence 
was  that  Emilia's  mistress  called  upon  her  to  do  every  kind  of  menial 
office,  and  willing  as  Emilia  was,  she  found  herself  unequal  to  them. 
She  sat  up  late  at  night,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning,  played  the 
part  of  nurse,  schoolmistress,  lady's  maid,  and  housemaid,  never 
receiving  a  word  of  thanks  untU  existence  became  unbearable. 
Driven  to  despair,  without  a  home,  without  a  friend,  without  money, 
she  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Delicately  nurtured,  a  lady 
by  instinct  and  education,  refined  in  her  manners,  and  unused  to 
menial  work,  no  more  deplorable  position  could  be  imagined.  It 
was  while  she  was  in  this  sore  strait  that  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Grerald  Paget. 

Twice  in  each  week  she  had  the  privilege  of  walking  out  alone 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Gerald,  passing  her,  was  attracted 
by  the  gentle  beauty  of  her  face,  and  blessed  his  good  fortune  when 
he  met  her  for  the  second  time.  On  this  second  occasion  chance 
assisted  him  to  an  introduction.  She  was  crossing  the  road,  en- 
grossed in  sad  thought,  when  warning  shouts  aroused  her  from  her 
musings.  There  were  cabs  coming  one  way,  carts  another, 
and  between  them  she  was  in  danger  of  being  run  over.  She  slipped 
and  fell,  and  Gerald,  rushing  forward,  caught  her  up  and  bore 
her  to  the  pavement.  But  fright  and  weakness  had  overcome  her, 
and  she  lay  in  his  arms  in  a  fainting  condition.  He  carried  her 
into  a  chemist's  shop,  where  she  revived.  The  words  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  which  fell  upon  her  ears  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
the  tender  consideration  expressed  in  Gerald's  voice,  overpowered 
the  Bufifering  girl,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical  tears. 

With  difficulty  he  soothed  her,  but  every  word  he  uttered  ren- 
dered more  profound  the  impression  he  had  already  produced  upon 
the  young  girl  The  unaccustomed  notes  of  tenderness  touched 
Emilia's  heart,  and  that  night  as  she  lay  in  bed  she  recalled  the 
words  and  the  voice  and  dwelt  with  infinite^  gratitude  upon  the 
image  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much 
gentleness  and  consideration.    But  he  did  not  leave  her  before  he 
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saw  her  safely  to  Mrs.  Seaton's  door ;  she  would  have  had  it  other- 
wise, but  he  would  not  allow  her  to  have  her  way,  and  on  their 
road  he  heard  from  her  lips  the  pitiful  story  of  her  misfortunes. 
As  she  dwelt  upon  his  image  on  that  night,  so  did  he  hers,  and 
thus  from  their  first  meeting  was  established  a  spiritual  connection 
between  them.  On  the  following  day  he  called  at  Mrs.  Seaton's 
house  to  inquire  how  Miss  Braham  was  after  her  accident,  and  as 
this  was  the  first  time  that,  lady  had  heard  of  it  she  was  not  in  the 
most  amiable  of  moods  when  she  next  spoke  to  the  young  lady  she 
had  engaged,  and  whom  she  was  treating  as  a  slave. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said,  "  have  young  gentlemen  calling  at  my 
house  after  my  domestics.'* 

But  Emilia's  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  adventure.  The 
consciousness  that  she  was  not  entirely  friendless  gave  her  confi- 
dence and  courage. 

^*  It  was  not  improper  that  he  should  call  to  inquire,"  she  said. 
"  He  would  have  done  so  had  I  been  living  at  home  with  my  father." 
"  The  cases  are  diflFerent,"  observed  ifis.  Seaton  loftily. 
'^  Not  entirely,  madam,"  said  Emilia,  with  a  certain  firmness. 
"  Mr.  Paget  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  a  lady." 
"  You!  A  lady ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Seaton,  in  great  astonishment. 
**  Yes,  madam.     Poverty  does  not  degrade  one." 
Upon  this  Mrs.  Seaton  commenced  to  storm  and  use  bad  lan- 
guage, and  was  so  violent  that  Emilia  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
room.      From  that  day  the  unkind  woman  practised  a  system  of 
oppression  which  almost  drove  Emilia  mad.   -  Had  she  possessed 
sufficient  means  to  keep  herself  for  even  a  week  she  would  have 
fled  from  the  house,  but  although  she  had  now  been  in  Mrs.  Seaton's 
service  for  longer  than  the  stipulated  month  not  a  word  had  been 
said  about  salary,  nor  had  she  received  a  shilling  from  her  mistress. 
She  remained  because  she  was  compelled  to  remain  and  because 
she  was  powerless.    Had  Gerald  been  a  lady  instead  of  a  gentleman 
she  would  have  mustered  courage  to  ask  assistance  from  the  only 
friend  she  had,  but  as  it  was  "teuch  a  request  was  impossible.    Mrs. 
Seaton's  character,  however,  was  well  known  to  her  neighbours,  and 
from  one  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance  Grerald  obtained 
information  which  made  him  unusually  serious  and  grave.    He  had 
continued  to  call  at  the  house,  and  bad  contrived  to  meet  Emilia 
upon  her  afternoon  walks,  but  Mrs.  Seaton  had  received  him  with 
unbending  stiffness,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  Emilia's  un- 
happiness.     He  loved  the  young  ^irl,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  made  his  sentiments  known  to  her,  but  she,  contrasting  their 
positions,  hardly  dared  to  listen  to  him.     For  this  he  had  partly  to 
thank  Mrs.  Seaton,  who,  seeing  that  Gerald  was  strongly  inclined  to 
Emilia,  treated  the  young  girl  to  long  and  bitter  dissertations  upon 
the  "infamy" — it  was   the  word  she  used — of  encouraging  his 
attentions.    She  declared  that  such  conduct  was  indelicate,  un- 
womanly, disgraceful,  and  heaven  knows  what ;  there  was  no  limit 
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to  her  vituperation,  and  the  unhappy  girl,  conscious  that  she  loved 
G-erald  and  was  not  his  equal  in  fortune,  passed  long  nights  in  tears 
and  sighs.  When  he  commenced  to  speak  upon  the  theme  which 
was  nearest  his  heart,  she  said,  "  I  must  not  listen  to  you.  I 
must  not,  I  must  not !  If  you  have  any  respect  for  me,  do  not 
continue.''  Having  more  than  a  respect  for  her,  having  now  a  love 
as  honest  as  it  was  profound,  he  obeyed  her  for  a  time ;  but  still 
when  he  parted  from  her  at  the  door  he  said,  *^  Grood  bye,  Emilia,*' 
as  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  she  did  not  chide  him  for  the  fieuniliarity. 
This  gave  him  courage,  and  he  did  not  lose  hope.  At  length 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  uncertainty,  and  as  she  begged  him 
not  to  speak,  he  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  wrote,  and  entreated 
her  to  reply.  But  no  reply  came ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  of  her 
hour's  holiday  he  did  not  see  her  at  the  accustomed  place.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  Had  he  offended  her  ?  Had  he  been  mistaken 
in  believing  that  she  loved  him  ?  Why  did  she  not  write  to  him  ? 
Why  did  she  keep  away  from  him  ?  Iiovers  only  who  have  gone 
through  the  stages  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  can  understand  what 
he  suffered. 

But  on  the  next  occasion  she  did  appear.  He  hastened  to  her 
side. 

«  Emilia  1"  he  cried. 

"  Oh !  hush,"  she  sighed.    **  It  is  not  right — ^it  is  not  right ! " 

"  It  cannot  be  wrong,"  he  said  tenderly,  leading  her  to  a  seques- 
tered spot.     "  You  are  unhappy,  Emilia." 

"  Very,  very  unhappy.     And  I  am  bom  to  make  others  so." 

**  I  will  not  hear  you  say  that  and  be  silent.  You  were  bom  to 
make  me  happy,  and  can — if  you  only  will,  Emilia ;  if  you  only 
will ! " 

His  ardour,  his  impetuosity,  his  sincerity,  made  her  weak.  She 
clung  to  him  for  support,  and  the  next  moment  released  herself 
and  stood  upright,  inwardly  reproaching  herself  for  being  so  foolish. 
Had  she  been  the  most  artful  of  her  sex  she  could  not,  all  through, 
have  acted  more  cunningly  to  fsisten  the  chains  which  bound 
him  to  her ;  but  she  was  only  a  weak  and  innocent  girl,  and  when 
one  such  as  she  meets  with  a  genuine,  honest  soul  like  G-erald,  love 
is  more  powerful  than  cunning. 

"  Emilia,  why  did  you  not  reply  to  my  letter  ?  " 

"What  letter  ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"  The  letter  I  wrote  to  you.  Five  days  ago  I  sent  it,  and  I 
have  counted  the  minutes.  It  is  not  like  you,  Emilia,  to  make 
me  suffer  so." 

She  turned  her  sweet  face  to  him. 

"  I  have  received  no  letter,  Mr.  Paget." 

"  You  have  received  no  letter  from  me — and  you  will  not  call 
me  Gerald!" 

"  I  have  received  no  letter,"  she  repeated,  **  and  I  cannot  call 
you — what  you  desire." 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  with  hot  impatience,  **  let  that  rest  awhile ;  we 
will  speak  of  it  again,  and  you  will  make  me  happy,  I  am  sure,  by 
doing  such  a  very  little  thing  as  that.  But  my  letter  ?  I  sent  it 
to  you — ^posted  it  with  my  own  hands.  Do  you  think  I  would  en- 
trust it  to  another  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  I  do  not  even  know  what  was  in  it.  Five 
days  ago !  And  why  did  you  write  to  me  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Paget,  have 
you  no  regard  for  my  helpless  position  ?  " 

^*  Can  you  ask  me  such  a  question,  Emilia !  ^  he  said,  reproach- 
fully. "  Do  you  think  there  lives  in  the  world  a  man  who  has  a  more 
sincere  respect  and  esteem  for  you  than  I  have  ?  " 

**  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  I  did  not  intend  to  do  you  an  injustice. 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.** 

"  Freely,"  he  said,  and  spoke  now  with  less  impetuosity.  **  When- 
ever I  have  approached  the  subject  of  my  love  for  you — do  not 
stop  me,  Emilia ;  the  words  are  spoken — whenever  I  have  done  that, 
you  have  begged  me  to  desist.  Well,  I  obeyed  you ;  not  for  all  the 
wide  world,  Emilia,  would  I  cause  you  one  moment's  pain.  But 
you  did  not  tell  me  not  to  write,  and  so  I  wrote — what  was  in  my 
heart,  what  is  in  it  now,  and  I  implored  you  to  send  me  an  answer 
soon.     I  am  sure  you  would  have  done  so  had  you  received  it." 

•^  I  do  not  know.    The  letter  never  reached  me." 

"  I  addressed  it  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Seaton." 

**  If  it  was  delivered  to  her,  she  did  not  give  it  to  me." 

"  It  must  have  been  delivered  to  her ;  it  must  have  been  left  at 
her  house,  and  to  keep  it  from  you  is  a  crime.  She  shall  be 
punished  for  it." 

"  0,  Mr.  Paget,  do  not  make  things  harder  for  me  than  they  are 
already ! " 

It  was  an  involuntary  confession,  the  first  she  had  made  to  him, 
and  it  opened  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  happy  with  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  reply.  To  have  admitted  it  would  have  been 
almost  like  asking  protection  from  him.  Her  sensitive  nature 
shrunk  from  such  an  indelicacy. 

"  I  must  go  back  now,"  she  said  presently.  **  I  have  been  away 
too  long." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Emilia." 

"I  entreat  you  not  to  do  so.  It  will  subject  me  to  further 
indignity." 

In  this  was  conveyed  a  second  involuntary  confession ;  he  noted 
it  with  burning  indignation  against  Mrs.  Seaton,  but  made  no 
open  comment  upon  it. 

**  I  obey  you,"  he  said,  "  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  You  are 
suflfering,  and  I  pity  you  from  my  heart  of  hearts.  I  am  also 
sufifering.     Will  you  not  give  me  a  Uttle  pity  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Paget,  indeed,  indeed  I  am.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  you  had  we  never  met." 
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**  Can  you  utter  such  a  heresy — ^you,  the  soul  of  truth  and 
honesty !  I  bless  the  day  on  which  I  met  you ;  it  will  live  for  ever 
in  my  memory  as  the  happiest  in  my  life.  Grive  me  your  hand. 
Why  do  you  shrink  ?  You  would  give  it  to  the  commonest  friend, 
and  I  am  at  least  that.  Thank  you.  There !  I  merely  press  it, 
as  an  ordinary  friend  would  do — only  you  must  feel  the  pulses  of 
my  heart  in  my  fingers.  That  is  not  my  fault.  I  cannot  help  it 
beating,  and  beating  for  you,  Emilia.  May  I  walk  with  you  a 
little  way?" 

"  Not  far.    You  will  not  come  with  me  to  the  door  ?  *' 

"No,  if  you  insist.     I  will  leave  you  before  we  reach  it." 

"  Before  we  are  in  the  street,  Mr.  Paget  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  before  we  are  in  the  street.  But  I  give  you  feir  warning, 
Emilia.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my  letter,  and  I  must  find  out 
what  has  become  of  it.    Is  not  that  right  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  supposing.  It  is  or  it  is  not.  Be  as 
frank  with  me  as  I  am  with  you,  Emilia." 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  ascertain  what  has  become  of  it." 

"  Of  course.  It  is  mine  or  yours.  No  one  else's.  We  have 
something  that  is  ours,  in  which  no  other  person  has  any  business 
to  interfere.     I  shall  think  of  that  with  satisfaction." 

"  A  simple  letter,  Mr.  Paget." 

"  A  simple  letter,"  he  said,  very  gravely, "  in  which  the  happiness 
of  an  honest  gentleman's  life  is  inclosed.  There !  Do  not  tremble. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  more  serious  just  now,  but  said  it 
must  be  soon,  and  then  I  shall  know  what  the  future  will  be  for 
me.  And  even  if  I  were  dumb  and  that  letter  is  never  recovered, 
another  can  be  written  which  shall  reach  its  destination.  Why  do 
you  stop  ?  Oh,  yes,  you  wish  me  to  say  good-bye  here.  Well, 
good-bye,  Emilia." 

«  Good-bye,  Mr.  Paget." 

"Will  you  not  call  me  Gerald?  Such  a  little  word, 
Emilia!" 

She  fled ;  but  not  before  she  had  given  him  a  sweet  and  timid 
look  which  caused  his  heart  to  throb  with  hope,  as  it  was  already 
throbbing  with  love. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  ARDENT  LOVER  AND  A  VENOMOUS  WOMAN. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Seaton  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
was  waiting  to  see  her.  Entering  the  room  she  saw  Gerald  Paget. 
She  received  him  as  usual  with  a  frown,  of  which  he  took  no  notice. 
He  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview,  and  knew  pretty  well 
what  he  intended  to  say  to  her. 
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*•  I  thought,  Mr.  Paget,**  she  said,  **  that  I  had  made  you  under- 
stand it  is  not  my  wish  to  encourage  your  visits  to  any.  of  my  ser- 
vants.** 

**  I  did  not  inquire  for  any  of  your  servants,**  he  said  very  po- 
litely, "  but  for  you.** 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  * 

"Something  to  the  point — ^presently.  First,  however,  I  must 
correct  you  in  a  misconception  into  which  you  appear  to  have  fallen. 
My  visits  to  this  house  have  been  quite  open,  and  have  not  been 
made  to  a  servant.** 

« Indeed !    To  whom,  then  ?  ** 

**  To  a  lady  who  accepted  the  position  of  governess  to  your  chil- 
dren.    It  is  not  usual  to  call  these  gentlewomen  servants.** 

**  I  decline,**  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  **  to  enter  into  any  argument  with 
you  on  the  point.  I  know  the  exact  position  of  persons  in  my 
employ  and  the  proper  titles  to  give  them.  You  are  a  young  man, 
and  have  much  to  learn.'* 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  Mrs.  Seaton ;  you,  also,  have  something  to 
learn.  But  I  would  impress  strongly  upon  you  the  fact  that 
Miss  Braham  is  a  lady,  and — ^your  equal.'* 

"  By  no  means — but  I  shall  not  argue.  ObUge  me  by  coming 
at  once  to  the  purport  of  your  visit  to  me.'* 

"  The  purport  is  a  grave  one,  Mrs.  Seaton,  and  I  shall  be  sorry 
if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  to  you.  A  few  days  ago  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Miss  Braham,  which  has  not  reached  her  hands." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? "  Mrs.  Seaton  asked  this 
question  without  flinching.  She  had  received  the  letter,  and  had 
read  and  destroyed  it,  and  if  she  had  any  fear  of  consequences  she 
did  not  show  it.     Her  manner  was  rather  scornful  than  guilty. 

"  A  great  deal,  I  should  say,**  replied  Gerald.  "  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  purloin  a  letter  addressed  to  another  person." 

«  Purloin,  sir !  ** 

"  That  is  the  word  I  have  used,  and  intended  to  use.  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  have  done  with  that  letter  ?  ** 

*•  I  have  done  nothing  with  it.  No  such  letter  was  ever  left  at 
this  house  to  my  knowledge." 

"  What  if  I  set  afoot  an  inquiry  which  would  prove  that  to  be  not 
the  truth?" 

Mrs.  Seaton  rang  the  bell.  "  I  must  request  you  to  leave  the 
house,"  she  said. 

**  I  will  do  so  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say 
to  a  lady  that  it  is  a  wicked  and  cowardly  action  to  appropriate  a 
letter  not  addressed  to  herself.  Of  such  an  action  you  have 
undoubtedly  been  guilty.  May  I  inquire  if  the  letter  I  refer  to  is 
still  in  existence  ?  " 

^  You  may  inquire  what  you  please,  sir,  but  I  shall  make  no 
reply  to  your  insults.  I  presume  you  have  obtained  certain  infor- 
mation from  Miss  Braham  ?  " 
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**  Yes,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  not  received  a  letter  I  wrote 
h?r;' 

"  She  informed  you,**  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  with  a  venomous  look. 
'*When?" 

"  This  afternoon." 

'^  I  understand.  You  and  she  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
secret  outside  my  house.  Such  conduct  is  infamous,  and  now  that 
I  have  positive  knowledge  of  such  proceedings  I  shall  know  how  to 
act.  Mr.  Paget,  we  are  speaking  here  in  private,  with  no  listeners 
to  report  what  is  said.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  careful  as  to  what 
you  say  or  do  about  this  imaginary  letter  of  yours.  The  young 
person  you  refer  to  may  have  a  good  name  to  lose,  and  it  will  be 
foolish  on  your  part  to  set  a  lady  of  my  standing  in  society  against 
her.  Mud  will  stick,  Mr.  Paget,  never  mind  by  whom  it  is  thrown, 
and  when  it  is  thrown  by  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  repute  it  will  stick 
all  the  closer.  I  learn,  too  late,  that  you  have  used  my  house  as 
an  assignation  house " 

"  You  are  stating  what  is  false,"  cried  Gerald  indignantly. 

^*  As  an  assignation  house,"  repeated  Mrs.  Seaton,  with  a  malicious 
smile.  **  Having  discovered  your  baseness — for  you  are  no  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Paget,  and  the  other  person  implicated  is  no  lady — there 
is  only  one  course  open  to  me.  That  course  I  shall  pursue.  If 
you  do  not  leave  my  presence  instantly  I  shall  send  for  the  police 
to  remove  you." 

With  that,  the  venomous  woman  threw  open  the  door,  and 
Gerald  Paget,  dismayed  and  discomfited,  took  his  departure. 

"  A  nice  mess  I  have  made  of  it,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked  rue- 
fully from  the  house,  without  venturing  to  look  back.  "The 
woman  is  a  serpent.  Her  fangs  are  poisonous.  How  will  she  act 
towards  Emilia?  Mud  will  stick,  she  says.  But  what  does  it 
matter  if  Emilia  loves  me  ?  " 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm.  He 
was  young,  impulsive,  honest,  and  straightforward.  Grand  weapons 
in  honourable  warfare,  but  when  is  war  honourable  ?  The  world, 
with  its  hidden  snares  and  pitfalls,  lay  before  him  and  Emilia,  in 
whose  pure  souls  faith  and  love  shone  radiant.  How  would  it  &re 
with  them  when  pitted  against  envy,  slander,  greed,  and  malice  ? 
Here  was  Mrs.  Seaton,  ready  to  defame  and  blacken ;  and  travelling 
swiftly  towards  them  was  his  half-brother  Leonard,  whose  only  code 
of  morality  was  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 


(To  be  continued,) 


ABE  WE  DETERIOEATING  ? 


MR.  HAMILTON  AIDE  says  we  are. 
Despite  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  believe  any- 
thing which  tends  to  depreciation,  we  venture  to  disagree  with 
that  eminent  authority.  For  once  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
optimists.  It  is  consoling  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide 
at  any  rate  spares  that  great  British  institution,  which,  in  spite 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  still  boasts  itself  the  bulwark  of  our  con- 
stitution— the  middle  class. 

"  In  some  respects,"  says  he,  "  the  middle  class  "  (for  which 
body,  by  the  way,  his  pity  is  sincere  and  sympathetic)  "  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  lower  tone  of  society ; "  but  we  have  hardly  got 
over  our  gratitude  for  this  admission  when  we  are  met  by  this 
mysterious  qualification :  **  In  others,  where  the  tendency  is 
morally  degrading,  it  may  distinctly  be  so."  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  elucidated.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  shrank — as  indeed  he  well  might,  for  is  not  our 
middle  class  respectable  or  nothing  ? — from  his  self-appointed  task. 

"When  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  the  present  day  in 
England  comes  to  be  written — ^a  period  which  has  risen  to  so  high 
a  level  in  science  and  culture — it  will  be  found  to  have  sunk 
visibly  below  the  water  mark  of  any  preceding  age  in  one  respect. 
We  are  unquestionably  a  more  vulgar  people  than  we  were.  Our 
aims,  our  conduct,  in  the  great  scheme  of  int^course  with  each 
other  have  deteriorated,  I  grieve  to  write  it,  as  they  have  not  done 
in  any  continental  people." 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
accuser.  He  asserts  that  society  is  plutocratic  instead  of  aristo- 
cratic, and  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  his  case  is  proved.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  a  distinct  advance,  although  he  does  not  know  it. 
The  ideal  society,  of  course,  would  be  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  of  the  two  a  plutocracy  is  the  less  ignoble.  The  worship 
of  wealth  may  be  vulgar,  but  it  is  vulgarity  qualified  by  a 
considerable  deal  of  common  sense,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  A 
and  B  are  both  good  fellows,  'and  one  has  £500  a  year  and  the 
other  £5,000,  the  advantage  socially  is  with  the  latter.  The  idol 
may  be  ugly,  but  its  temples  are  pleasant,  and  its  service  (of  plate) 
superb,  while  to  the  faithful  its  benefactions  are  er«dless ;  for  the 
discreet  worshipper — generous  hospitality  to  which  he  may,  if  he 
plays  his  cards  with  any  address,  introduce  his  own  particular  set ; 
yachting  in  due  course,  and  a  moor  in  Scotland  loom  in  the  future, 
and  we  would  not  insult  his  intelligence  by  supposing  that  he  has 
selected  a  shrine  to  whish  there  is  not  attached  at  least  one 
noarriageable  daughter. 

His  Q-od  is  at  any  rate  tangible. 
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The  worship  of  rank,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  species  of  agnosti- 
cism— the  worship  of  a  vague  fetish.  AH  vulgarity  is  bad,  no 
doubt.  Its  shapes  are  manifold,  and  it  appears  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places,  but  of  all  phases  of  vulgarity  servility  is  the  worst. 
There  is  a  vulgarity  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart.  The  latter 
may  almost  rise  to  pathos ;  the  former  can  never  excite  anything 
but  contempt.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said  for  the  snob — using 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  the  great  historian  of  the  species — ^at 
the  time  when  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  under  his 
fostering  ministrations  the  worship  of  birth  was  at  its  height,  it 
was  equally,  if  unconsciously,  a  worship  of  wealth.  The  wealth 
of  the  country  lay  in  land,  and  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratic  section  of  the  community.  The  astuter  snob,  who  had 
a  head,  if  a  vulgar  one,  on  his  shoulders,  saw  through  the  vague 
mist  of  rank  culture  the  solid  foundations  of  property,  that  pro- 
perty which  claims  a  true-bom  Briton's  reverence  before  any  other 
sentiment  or  ideal,  whose  rights  are  held  inviolable  by  those  who 
are  the  loudest  to  jeer  at  the  rights  of  poor  humanity.  As  Emer- 
son said  of  our  countrymen  :  •*  It  is  not  usually  a  point  of  honour, 
nor  a  religious  sentiment,  and  never  any  whim  that  they  will  shed 
their  blood  for,  but  usually  property,  and  right  measured  by  pro- 
perty, that  breeds  revolution."  Your  Englishman,  with  all  his 
snobbery  in  grain,  has  a  kind  of  feeling  that  it  is  the  property 
which  deserves  the  title  more  than  the  title  which  deserves  the 
property.  Most  of  our  great  nobles,  if  they  only  knew  it,  afford 
a  curious  illustration  of  this  theory  in  taking  their  names  from 
their  estates.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  nobility  out  at  elbows 
— witness  our  magnificent  contempt  for  continental  titles.  What 
care  we  for  their  antiquity  or  their  glorious  history  ?  Buggins, 
the  eminent  soap-boiler,  who  offers  you  a  matutinal  challenge  from 
every  hoarding,  could  buy  them  up  thrice  over,  we  reflect  with  a 
curious  feeling  of  triumph,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  When 
a  new  peer  is  created  the  first  question  that  crosses  the  Briton's 
mind  is,  not  have  his  services  earned  the  distinction,  not  will  he 
add  a  lustre  to  the  House  of  Lords — which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed stands  somewhat  in  need  of  it — but  how  is  he  going  to 
keep  up  his  peerage  ? 

No  doubt,  given  wealth  an  ancient  lineage  does  a  man  no  harm 
socially — the  fortieth  descendant  even  of  a  fool  is  probably 
pleasanter  as  a  companion  than  the  grandson  of  a  pork-butcher. 
He  has  been  longer  at  the  trade  and  ought  to  know  his  business 
better.  A  man  placed  in  a  position  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
secure  from  all  annoyance,  to  whom  the  realisation  of  any  reason- 
able wish  is  a  matter  of  course,  insensibly  drifts  into  a  serene 
courtesy  of  manner  delightful  in  itself,  but  for  which  he  deserves 
no  personal  credit.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  but  people  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  avoid  good  habits  as  bad. 
Whether  it  is  as  easy  to  be  good  on  £5,000  a  year,  as  Becky  Sharp 
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imagined,  may  be  doabted,  but  one  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  one's 
temper  upon  it,  which  for  social  purposes  is  so  much  more  import- 
ant. With  hard  times  and  falling  rents  this  essential  serenity 
began  to  be  ruffled.  Our  old  nobility,  with  its  sublime  impudence 
and  charming  manners,  had  to  shut  up  its  houses  and  retrench. 
In  the  jarring  struggle  to  keep  its  expenses  down  and  its  rent-roll 
up  the  secret  of  its  charm  was  lost.  To  the  plutocracy  we  must 
now  look  for  the  perfect  manner  which  the  freedom  from  all 
mundane  cares  insured  by  great  wealth  alone  can  bestow.  There 
is  always  a  danger,  of  course,  that  wealth  may  reveal  the 
natural  man.  The  pleasure  of  making  yourself  unpleasant  is  a 
luxury  of  the  rich.  A  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  dislike  people. 
Socially,  however,  this  is  not  such  a  drawback  as  it  would  seem, 
for  this  reason — ^Your  rich  man  is  in  a  position  to  choose  his 
associates,  and  naturally  selects  those  who  do  not  ruffle  his  suscep- 
tibilities. ^^  Wealth  is  the  worst  reason  lor  claiming  admittance 
into  a  society  which  has  any  pretensions  to  agreeability,  and  next 
to  wealth  notoriety,"  says  the  censor  of  the  New  Review,  forgetting 
that  without  wealth  society  is  impossible,  and  that  notoriety  after 
all  is  only  other  people's  fame.  The  ascendency  of  wealth  is  not 
the  new  departure  he  would  have  us  believe.  It  dates  from  the 
first  moments  when  human  nature  discovered  it  was  gregarious. 
In  all  probability  primitive  man  met  in  his  caves  and  decided  that 
the  society  of  the  day  was  going  to  the  mastodons  owing  to  the 
ridiculous  airs  certain  of  the  brethren  affected  in  consequence  of 
the  possession  of  some  extra  flint-heads.  It  has  been  the  favourite 
theme  of  satirists  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

In  England  it  has  always  been  the  keynote  of  our  national 
character.  To  quote  Emerson  once  more :  "  There  is  no  country 
where  so  absolute  a  homage  is  paid  to  wealth.  In  America  there 
is  a  touch  of  shame  when  a  man  exhibits  the  evidences  of  large 
property,  as  if,  after  all,  it  needed  apology,  but  the  Englishman 
has  pure  pride  in  his  wealth,  and  esteems  it  a  final  certificate.  A 
coarse  logic  rules  through  all  English  souls ;  if  you  have  merit  can 
you  not  show  it  by  your  good  clothes  and  coach  and  horses  ?  How 
can  a  man  be  a  gentleman  without  a  pipe  of  wine  ?  Haydon  says, 
^  There  is  a  fierce  resolution  to  make  every  man  live  according  to 
the  means  he  possesses.'    There  is  a  mixture  of  religion  in  it." 

Do  we  not  remember  how  Sir  George  Flimsy,  when  he  learnt 
the  fortune  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  instantly  rose  from  the 
break&st  table  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  while  Lady 
Flimsy  begged  him  to  be  seated  and  partake  of  the  break&st  he 
had  laid  on  the  table,  and  subsequently  invited  him  to  her  grand 
(Ujeuner  Sit  Bichxnond^  where,  it  was  observed,  Miss  Emily  Flimsy, 
her  beautiful  and  accomplished  seventh  daughter,  paid  the  lucky 
gentleman  marked  attention. 

The  power  of  wealth  is  no  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been, 
but  it  is  the  more  marked  because  for  the  first  time  it  is  brought 
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into  contact  with  the  waning  influence  of  aristocracy.  To  do  them 
justice,  our  old  families  have  accepted  the  situation.  We  see  them 
borrowing  money  of  the  nouveau  riche,  shooting  his  pheasants 
and  marrying  his  daughters  with  the  best  grace  imaginable.  We 
confess  we  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  spectacle.  We  feel 
rather  with  Mr.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  when  he  selected  the  most 
public  places  for  smacking  the  most  noble  the  Earl  of  Bareacres  on 
the  back  and  calling  him  "  old  buck."   "  It  does  one's  heart  good." 

We  English  should  not  forget  that  our  patron  saint  himself, 
St.  Greorge  of  Cappadocia,  was  in  trade,  the  bacon  trade,  and  con- 
sequently rich.  He  obtained  a  lucrative  appointment  to  supply 
the  army  with  bacon,  and  fattened  upon  his  opportunities.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  not  more  honest  than  the  modem  army  con- 
tractor, and  was  forced  to  run  from  justice,  and  in  the  end  was 
lynched  by  a  justly  infuriated  mob. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  suggest  the  influence  of  money  is  confined 
to  England.    It  is  for  all  time  and  all  places. 

"  Even  Republican  France  is  more  exclusive  than  we  are,"  says  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide.  Is  this  so  ?  We  find  Count  Paul  Vasiti,  in  his  recent 
book  on  Society  in  Paris,  making  exactly  the  same  complaint,  and 
the  Count  is  an  authority,  for,  less  modest  than  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide, 
he  tells  us,  with  a  charming  simplicity,  his  pages  can  only  describe 
a  limited  Parisian  circle — "  leading  society,  I  frequent  no  other." 
lu  his  eighth  letter  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  what  he  calls 
"the  ever-growing  and  deplorable  tendencies  which  modify  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  aristocracy,"  by  which  he  means,  as  he  is 
good  enough  to  explain,  ^'  the  alliances  which  have  gradually  taken 
place  between  financial  circles  and  the  members  of  the  old  nobility 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain."  To  such  depths  has  Parisian 
society  sunk,  according  to  our  author,  that  "  financiers  have  now 
secured  their  admission  into  society  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
people  of  birth ;  "  and  he  quaintly  adds :  "  When  members  of  the 
aristocracy  now  dine  in  town  they  eat,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  meat 
slaughtered  according  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,"  though  if  the  cook 
is  also  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Soyer,  the  hardship  is  not  apparent. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  exclusiveness  is  traced  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  scientific  observer.  The  debt  that  society  owed  to  the  Revo- 
lution is  frankly  admitted.  The  severe  lesson  of  adversity  was 
not  thrown  away.  "  Society  formed  its  life  on  new  bases."  Count 
Paul  shows  us  a  society  the  better  for  its  punishment,  domestic 
and  respectable,  bequeathing  to  subsequent  generations  austere 
and  simple  manners  and  lofty  moral  principles,  bravely  put  into 
practice.  "  Simplicity  in  material  life  strict  selection  in  social 
relations,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes  towards  their  inferiors,  constituted  the  tradition  of 
good  company." 

Under  the  Second  Empire  all  is  changed.  The  aristocracy, 
tired  of  its  austerity,  began  to  hanker  after  the  fleshpots.    The 
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upper  classes  lived  on  a  grander  scale  and  the  plutocrats  paid  for 
iC  In  return  they  entered  the  charmed  circle,  and  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that  the  shrewd  Count  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
in  his  opinion  the  plutocracy  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  In  a 
poetic  flight  we  are  shown  the  aristocracy,  haughty,  reserved, 
maintaining  an  attitude  not  devoid  of  grandeur.  ^*  They  remained 
in  expectation ;  an  appeal  suddenly  sounded  and  was  heard.  It 
was  that  of  the  antique  myth  of  the  Grolden  Cloud,  and  Danse 
received  Jupiter."  Sad  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  virtuous 
(under  compulsion)  aristocracy  surrendering  its  purity  and  inno- 
cence before  the  shower  of  the  Hebrew  financier,  the  Moses  under 
whose  guidance  they  are  to  emerge  from  the  dreary  deserts  of 
respectable  seclusion. 

Since  the  war  the  aristocracy  have,  it  appears,  become  still  more 
affable.  We  read :  "  The  social  consideration  enjoyed  by  moneyed 
people  has  so  increased  that  the  fact  of  being  the  wife  of  a  lucky 
banker  now  confers  more  advantages  and  rights  of  precedence  than 
does  that  of  bearing  the  name  of  some  descendant  of  the  Crusaders." 
There  may  be  people  to  whom  it  is  source  of  gratification  to  have 
had  an  ancestor  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  will  be  a 
gratification  shared  by  themselves  alone,  unless  coincident  with  a 
balance  at  their  bankers'. 

There  is  yet  another  complaint  which  the  Count  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  have  in  common.  "Society  in  Paris  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  is  far  more  inaccessible  to  a  Parisian  of  a  certain 
class  than  to  any  foreign  adventurer,"  a  peculiarity  which  is  prob- 
ably shared  by  every  society  in  the  world.  The  feeling  which  led 
to  the  transient  success  of  Mr.  Horatio  Sparkins  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  community. 

Our  critic  is,  we  fear,  a  little  behind  his  age.  Only  the  other 
day  the  estimable  Standard  declared  that  society  is  a  sort  of 
neutral  territory  which  "  any  one  may  tread  who  brings  a  bright 
cheerful  face,  good  manners,  a  pretty  dress,  sparkling  wit,  or  in 
default  of  these,  a  large  fortune  and  sufficient  self-assurance," 
while  confessing,  in  spite  of  its  Conservative  prejudices,  "  It  may 
be  doubted  on  the  whole  whether  the  best  society  in  those  days 
was  any  better  than  the  best  society  in  these ;  and  it  is  indisputable 
the  area  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  has  been  immensely  widened." 

We  are  told  that  we  give  and  receive  too  many  wedding  presents. 
For  our  part  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  grudge  any  one  who  may 
contemplate  venturing  upon  the  thorny  paths  of  matrimony 
such  solatium  as  they  may  receive  in  the  form  of  presents, 
but  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  we  are  undoubtedly  more  sensible 
than  we  were.  That  calf-love  which  certain  of  our  novelists, 
among  whom  Mr.  Besant  is  a  notorious  offender,  have  done  so 
much  to  foster,  is  beginning  to  be  found  out.  People  are  at  last 
realizing  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  a  more  or  less  uninteresting 
specimen  of  the  other  sex  is  not  the  leading  motive  in  the  life  of 
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an  intelligent  man.  That  boy  and  girl  romance  which  some 
writers  would  persuade  us  is  the  ideal  of  human  happiness,  .is 
merely  the  result  of  natural  instinct  acting  upon  immature  intdUi- 
gence.  Love  may  come  from  the  passions,  politely  termed  the 
heart,  or  the  head.  The  latter  is  the  only  civilized  source  of  the 
emotion.    Bational  love  is  only  the  last  word  of  friendship. 

When  this  is  recognized  more  fully  we  shall  hear  less  of  these 
absurd  charges  about  love  *^  being  degraded  into  an  act  of  barter 
and  calculation."  From  an  insane  desire  to  support  some  one 
else's  daughter,  marriage  has  developed  into  a  prudent  resolve 
that  some  one  else's  daughter  shall  support  you.  In  spite  of  all 
the  maundering  sentimentality  provided  by  Mr.  Mudie,  calf-love 
is  only  tolerable  in  its  gilded  form.  To  turn  to  a  more  important 
subject,  Is  it  a  fact  that  society  has  become  more  prodi&^cd  in  its 
dinners?  Surely  the  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  make  these 
functions  less  lengthy  and  more  wholesome.  We  certainly  eat 
and  drink  less  than  the  bona  vivants  of  a  former  generation. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  our  modem  hospitality  is  its  con- 
scientiousness. Many  people  consider  hospitality  like  a  lead  of 
trumps,  as  something  that  must  be  returned  at  all  hazards.  We 
hear  them  talking  of  "  owing  such  a  one  a  dinner,"  as  if  it  were  a 
grudge,  as  indeed  it  only  too  often  might  be.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  hear  a  hostess  of  the  upper  middle-class  reckon- 
ing up  her  friends  with  a  cold-blooded  calculation  only  a  woman 
could  be  capable  of.  Some  deliberately  assign  Sunday  for  the 
bores  and  poor  relations,  and  so  get  through  them  in  detail.  Then 
there  are  those  whose  lot  is  the  second-day  dinner,  and  the  half 
pineapple.  We  knew  one  man  who  for  years  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  pineapples  were  flat  at  one  end,  until,  being  pro- 
moted on  the  unexpected  death  of  an  elder  brother,  he  was 
disabused  of  this  horticultural  heresy.  The  residue  can  easily  be 
worked  off  with  an  occasional  at-home,  or  possibly  a  dance,  re- 
serving for  them  at  the  same  time  the  first  call  in  the  event  of  an 
unexpected  failure  of  some  guestj  whose  claims  demand  the  more 
important  recognition  of  the  dinner — ^t.hat  quasi-sacred  institu- 
tion, to  which  the  attitude  of  our  countrymen  has  remained 
unchanged  since  it  was  described  as  long  ago  as  1500  by  a  foreign 
observer  in  these  terms :  "  They  think  no  greater  honour  can  be 
conferred  or  received  than  to  invite  others  to  eat  with  them,  or  to 
be  invited  themselves,  and  they  would  sooner  give  five  or  six 
ducats  to  provide  an  entertainment  for  a  person  than  a  groat  to 
assist  him  in  any  distress." 

One  improvement  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  is  obliged  to  concede. 
We  are  not  so  fettered  by  public  opinion  as  we  were.  Ladies  are  seen 
in  omnibuses,  and  second,  or,  will  it  be  believed,  even  third  class 
carriages,  and  have  the  hardihood  not  to  be  ashamed,  and  **  a  lady 
is  no  less  a  lady  because  instead  of  eating  her  heart  out  in  poverty 
and  idleness  she  joins  the  great  army  of  bread-winners  and  opens 
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a  shop.  There  is  more  dignity  in  her  position  than  if  she  sent 
round  the  hat  to  her  friends,"  and  probably,  which  is  more  to  the 
point,  a  better  return  for  her  trouble.  To  what  is  the  change  of 
opinion .  due  ?  To  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  dignity  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing,  but  a  balance  at  your  banker's  a  much 
pleasanter,  and  as  a  start  in  life  the  consciousness  of  a  crusading 
ancestor  is  one  which  will  feed  little  but  the  imagination.  The 
objection  to  keeping  a  shop  is  one  of  the  last  prejudices  of  the 
good  old  school.  The  wholesale  establishment  has  been  acknow- 
ledged for  some  time,  and  as  an  earl  will  sell  you  coals  by  the  ton 
and  smart  ladies  direct  the  triumphs  of  bonnet-shops,  the  day  of 
the  retail  shop  must  be  breaking.  It  will  be  remembered  in  Lord 
Lytton's  ^*  Coming  Bace,"  that  delightful  story  which  is  such  a 
contrast  to  the  dreary  efforts  of  all  other  lookers  ahead  or  back- 
wards, all  the  leading  people  keep  shops.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  delightful  occupation  for  a  person  of  taste  and 
refinement.  The  material  shops,  such  as  the  butcher,  and  baker, 
and  candlestick  maker,  would  still  be  maintained  by  (spiritually) 
material  people  ;  but  the  bookseller  and  bric-a-brac  merchant,  the 
flower  shop  and  the  print-seller  would  all  be  swayed  by  persons  of 
culture.  Shopping  would  no  longer  be  the  idle  pastime  of 
frivolous  women ;  we  should  find  in  our  providers  not  the  servile 
haggler  after  pence,  but  a  friend  and  a  pioneer  in  literature  and 
art,  whose  recommendation  one  would  trust,  and  on  whose  judg- 
ment we  could  rely.  It  is  an  admirable  prospect.  The  only 
difficulty  we  can  foresee  is  the  book-keeping.  Among  the  rules, 
unwritten  or  otherwise,  of  society  the  first  four  of  arithmetic  are 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

In  the  last  generation  we  have  improved  to  such  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  individually  that  it  is  impossible  that  society, 
which,  after  all,  even  with  a  big  S,  is  made  up  of  individuals,  can 
have  deteriorated.  The  woman  of  yesterday  was  merely  the  young 
person  grown  old.  She  went  through  life  with  a  cocksure  com- 
placency, mistaking  to  the  end  ignorance  for  innocence,  and  preju- 
dice for  principle.  For  a  season  the  British  novel  was  devoted  to  her 
glorification,  and  we  were  told  she  was  the  last  development  of  our 
countrywomen.  The  young  person  is  still  with  us,  it  is  true  ;  but 
with  a  difference.  She  has  been  educated  at  a  high  school,  and  has 
developed  into  the  South  Kensington  young  lady.  From  the  cock- 
sureness  of  ignorance  she  has  reached  the  indefiniteness  of  semi- 
culture.  In  its  way  the  change  is  an  improvement.  Her  aim  is  to 
improve  the  mind,  in  itself  surely  a  laudable  ambition,  but  one 
which  would  be  more  worthy  of  emulation  were  it  not  so  entirely 
confined  to  a  desire  to  improve  the  minds  of  other  people. 

The  woman  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  type,  without  being  that 
terrible  person,  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton  in  petticoats.  Lady 
Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell  portrayed  for  our  benefit  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Nmete&rUh  Century.   She  marks  a  distinct  advance.    Her 
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manners  are  simpler  and  unaffected.  That  self-consciousness,  the 
result,  as  Matthew  Arnold  explained,  of  a  constant  anxiety  as  to 
what  other  people  are  thinking  of  her,  the  freedom  from  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  American  girl,  is  disappearing  &st. 
The  modern  woman  has  discovered  that  domesticity  is  only  one  of 
the  virtues,  and  in  consequence  is  much  more  possible  as  a  wife. 
As  somebody  else's  she  is  perfect. 

The  young  man  is  not  more  backward.  In  all  manly  pursuits 
he  has  gone  with  the  times.  He  plays  better  cricket,  and  runs 
faster,  and  shoots  straighter  than  his  father.  If  he  still  is  addicted 
to  sowing  wild  oats,  he  sows  them  with  more  discretion,  and  does 
not  expect  some  one  else  to  pay  for  the  crop.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
independence,  the  desire  for  work,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
tangible  advantages  it  brings,  which  makes  the  superiority  of  the 
present  age. 

The  Byronic  young  man,  who  wails  at  fortune,  as  Carlyle  said, 
like  the  squeaking  of  a  meat-jack,  because  he  has  not  everything 
he  wants,  is  a  creature  of  the  past.  His  successor  faces  life  with  a 
cheery  pessimism.  He  expects  nothing,  and  is  not  disappointed. 
He  does  not  believe  in  much,  not  even  in  himself,  for  he  has 
realized  the  great  truth  that  success  in  life  is  won  not  through 
one's  own  ability,  but  by  other  people's  incapacity,  an  opinion 
which  of  course  he  has  suflScient  sense  to  keep  carefully  to  himself, 
for,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  the  typical  young  man  is  no  fool. 

This  intellectual  advance  of  society  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
fact  that  knowledge  has  increased,  but  to  the  fact  that,  as  George 
Eliot  puts  it,  the  power  of  ignorance  is  lessened,  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  which  is  the  only  end  of  education.  The  word  im- 
possible has  been  deleted  from  our  dictionaries ;  the  question  now 
is  not  whether  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  whether  it  is  worth  doing. 
The  present  generation,  to  use  a  homely  but  popular  expression 
of  the  day,  would  never  have  given  itself  away,  as  its  grandfathers 
did,  on  the  subject  of  railways.  We  do  not  even  jaugh  at  the 
Channel  tunnel,  or  the  paciiScation  of  Ireland. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  society  the  society  with  a  big 
S,  the  society  of  sixpenny  papers,  and  solemn  treatises  in  maga- 
zines, there  is  always  the  danger  of  taking  it  too  seriously.  This 
society,  with  all  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  its  airs  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  is  merely  a  gigantic  sham.  Civilized  nations  adopt  it 
rather  as  the  Japanese  embraced  Christianity  only  the  other  day, 
not  because  they  believed  in  it,  but  because  from  observation  it 
was  the  religion  most  in  vogue  among  respectable  nations.  But, 
looking  at  its  artificial  nature,  it  is  desirable  that  the  foundations 
at  least  should  be  firm,  and  the  most  solid  base  of  society  is  wealth. 
After  all  it  is  a  pleasant  enough  place,  if  you  can  get  there,  and  for 
society,  such  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  and  the 
New  Review  J, '^Q  are  still  of  Boswell's  opinion,  "London  is  the 
best  place."  H.  chabtbes. 


A  CHICKEN-HEARTED  JOCKEY. 

By  S.  a.   PHIPPS. 


A  JOCKEY'S  heart  ought  to  be  hard  and  callous — if  he  has 
feelings  like  other  men  he  will  always  be  getting  into  trouble. 

My  wife  had  been  dead  about  eight  years  at  the  time  I  am 
going  to  write  about,  and  I  only  had  one  child.  I  held  a  very  good 
position  as  first  jockey  to  Lord  Kinder's  stable,  with  as  much 
riding  as  I  could  well  get  through,  so  I  don't  know  what  possessed 
me  that  I  should  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  over  that  boy.  Good- 
ness knows  I  had  enough  to  think  about  without  troubling  my 
head  with  such  a  young  whipper-snapper  as  that.  '  But  there  it 
was — I  was  as  fond  of  him  as  1  knew  how  to  be,  and  I  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  sitting  in  my  little  drawing-room  with  his  curly 
head  resting  on  my  shoulder.  He  would  sit  there  by  the  hour 
together,  as  pleased  as  Punch,  telling  me  all  sorts  of  yams  and 
explaining  all  about  the  boyish  scrapes  he  was  for  ever  getting 
into.  Let's  see,  he  would  be  about  nine  years  old  then — a  tiny 
little  chap  he  was,  but  as  sharp  as  a  needle  ;  and  he  had  already 
had  more  than  one  ride  on  the  Kinder  Lodge  horses< 

We  had  not  been  having  a  very  grand  year.  Somehow  or  other 
our  handicap  horses  never  seemed  to  win,  and  the  two-year-olds 
were  a  very  poor  lot.  We  had  one  good  horse  in  the  stable, 
though,  and  Lord  Kinder  and  all  bis  friends  were  backing  him 
tremendously  heavily  for  the  Derby.  He  would  have  won  the 
Guineas  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  but — bad  luck  to  him — be  started 
coughing  on  the  Monday,  and  never  ate  so  much  as  an  oat  for  two 
days.  Even  then  I  could  have  got  third  on  him  if  I  had  ridden 
him  out,  and  he  had  been  coming  on  wonderfully  ever  since. 

To  make  sure  there  was  no  mistake,  we  galloped  him  on  the 
Friday  before  Epsom,  and  he  did  even  better  than  I  expected.  It 
was  not  a  regular  trial — they  weren't  stripped — but  he  seemed  to 
me  to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  high,  showy  action,  and  he  got 
over  the  ground  like  a  yellow-hammer.  He  struck  me  as  gallop- 
ing in  much  more  resolute  style,  too ;  and  when  I  pulled  him  up 
at  the  end  of  a  rasping  mile  and  a  half,  he  wouldn't  have  flickered 
a  candle  held  within  a  foot  of  his  nostrils.  Yes,  I  certainly  liked 
him  immensely,  and  I  wouldn't  have  given  up  the  mount  for  a 
fifty  pound  note. 

I  never  used  to  go  to  a  meeting,  if  I  could  help  it,  till  the  last 
minute,  and  I  did  not  say  good-bye  to  Bertie — that's  my  boy : 
bless  his  little  heart  I — ^till  Tuesday  morning.  I  rode  a  winner  in 
the  afternoon  (but  not  for  our  stable — we  only  had  a  filly  running 
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in  a  handicap,  and  I  couldn't  do  the  weight),  but  it  was  a  poor 
day's  racing  and  the  weather  was  very  bad. 

I  was  staying  in  town,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  I  went  to  bed  early  as  I  wanted  to  be  down  at  Epsom  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  When  I  went  down  to  see  about  some 
breakfast  there  was  a  letter  for  me,  and  I  was  as  pleased  as  a  child 
when  I  saw  the  writing.  Such  writing  as  it  was,  too  I  My  word, 
Master  Bertie  was  his  father's  son  all  over !  I  opened  the  envelope, 
and  if  there  hadn't  been  a  lot  of  buzzing  waiters  about,  I  believe 
I  should  have  kissed  the  dirty  little  note  straight  away.  There 
aren't  many  jockeys,  I  reckon,  who  get  such  letters  as  that ;  and 
still  fewer,  perhaps,  who  would  care  about  them  if  they  did  get 
them.     This  is  what  the  young  rascal  had  to  say  to  me : 

"  Newmarket. 
"  Dear  Dad, 

"  The  cat's  got  some  foals.     There's  four  of  them.     May 

.we  keep  them  ?    Please  do.     Please  telegraf.     How's  Roderick? 

Has  he  ate  his  oats  ?     I  hope  he'll  win.     Give  him  my  love  and 

a  pat.     With  the  same  to  you,  Dad — (then  there  was  a  great  big 

blot)— That's  a  kiss, 

"  Your  loving, 

«  Bertte." 

For  tne  life  of  me  I  didn't  know  what  I'd  got  to  "  telegraf  about. 
Was  it  about  Roderick  or  about  the  cat's  foals  ?  Perhaps  the 
young  cub  had  got  a  book  on  the  Derby,  and  felt  anxious  to  know 
how  the  colt  was  going  on.  But  I  got  over  the  difficulty  by  dis- 
posing of  both  questions  at  once;  As  soon  as  I  got  to  Epsom  I 
made  inquiries  as  to  how  the  horse  had  fed,  and  at  once  sent  ofi 
the  following  message : 

"  You  may  keep  one.    All  the  oats  are  gone." 

Then,  feeling  as  light-hearted  as  a  schoolboy,  I  rode  the 
Derby  colt  in  a  steady  canter,  and  also  rode  another  colt  named 
Tennis  in  a  five-furlong  gallop. 

Lord  Kinder  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  staying  in  the 
town,  were  on  the  Downs  to  see  the  horses  do  their  work,  and  his 
lordship  asked  me  to  come  back  and  have  some  breakfast  with 
them.  This  I  did — thank  goodness,  I  never  had  much  trouble 
over  wasting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — and  we  subsequently  went 
up  to  the  Durdans  stables  to  look  at  a  couple  of  yearlings,  which 
I  had  recommended  his  lordship  to  buy.  He  didn't  like  them, 
however,  and  wouldn't  have  them,  and  I  left  him  to  go  and  see 
old  Bartholomew  Copson  and  one  or  two  other  friends  of  mine  in 
the  town. 

I  didn't  get  on  to  the  course  till  half-past  one,  and  the  first 
person  I  saw  in  the  jockey  stand  was  Lord  Kinder.  He  told  me 
Tennis  was  to  run  in  the  first  race  instead  of  in  the  Headfort 
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Plate,  for  which  he  had  also  been  entered,  and  I  had  to  look  sharp 
getting  dressed. 

We  had  stripped  Tennis  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  had 
found  him  to  be  much  better  than  when  he  last  ran,  and  I  knew 
there  would  be  a  pretty  heavy  stable  commission  thrown  into  the 
market  for  whichever  race  he  went  for.  Overnight  I  had  advised 
them  to  run  him  in  this  Trial  Plate,  as  the  race  was  a  gift  for  him, 
there  being  hardly  anything  in  it  to  make  him  gallop ;  but  Lord 
Kinder  had  said  it  wasn't  worth  having,  as  the  price  would  be  so 
bad.  Apparently,  however,  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  plunge  on  a  certainty  rather  than 
take  a  longer  price  about  a  more  open  race.  In  this  he  showed 
his  wisdom,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  as  much. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  •*  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
I've  laid  :6600  to  ^400  on  him,  and  when  he  has  won  I  shall  have 
a  bit  more  on  Roderick." 

I  soon  got  weighed  out,  but  when  I  reached  the  paddock  I 
found  they  were  already  mounted  and  were  waiting  for  me. 

Just  as  I  threw  off  my  coat  a  telegram  was  put  into  my  hand. 
I  thrust  it  into  my  jacket,  intending  to  read  it  when  I  got  an 
opportunity,  and  I  was  lifted  into  the  saddle.  The  rope  was 
dropped,  and  we  cantered  to  the  post.  As  I  was  going  round 
Tattenham  Comer  I  remembered  the  telegram,  and  thought  I 
might  as  well  see  what  was  in  it.  I  tore  open  the  envelope, 
and  glanced  at  the  contents — and  my  heart  turned  to  stone. 

This  is  what  I  read : 

"  Your  son  has  met  with  shocking  accident  on  railway.  Come 
at  once,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

I  read  it  over  and  over  again.  My  head  swam,  and  I  felt  dizzy 
and  dazed.  What  did  it  m^an  ?  Was  he  dead — oh,  merciful 
heaven,  was  my  boy  dead  ?  Was  his  little  body  lying  there  at 
this  moment  a  lifeless,  mangled  corpse  ?  No,  no  ;  not  so  bad  as 
that.  He  had  broken  his  leg,  or  something  like  that,  and  would 
soon  be  right  again.  But  what  did  those  words  mean,  ^^  and  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  ?  "  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back, 
and — yes ;  I  knew  witat  they  meant ! 

Mechanically  I  rode  on  to  the  starting  post,  mechanically  I  took 
my  place  in  line,  mechanically  I  set  my  horse  going  when  the  flag 
dropped.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  the  race.  After 
rounding  Tattenham  Corner  I  know  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
the  course,  close  to  the  rails,  on  the  stand  side.  I  recollect  sud- 
denly remembering  that  I  ought  to  be  riding  my  horse,  and  I 
suppose  I  sat  down  and  made  some  sort  of  pretence  to  do  so.  But 
I  was  at  least  fifty  lengths  behind  the  others,  and  if  Tennis  had 
been  the  best  miler  in  England,  he  wouldn't  have  had  a  hundred 
to  one  chance.  I  don't  know  what  won  the  race,  but  1  was  a  long 
way  last — finishing  right  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  course 
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to  the  others,  and  I  daresay  my  colt  covered  a  matter  of  a  hundred 
yards  more  than  they  did. 

My  head  was  swimming,  and  everything  that  followed  is  very 
indistinct  in  my  mind.  I  remember  the  crowd  jeering  and  hoot* 
ing  as  I  rode  through  them  on  the  way  to  the  unsaddling  paddock, 
and  I  remember  the  black  and  angry  faces  of  the  swells  as  they 
stood  round  the  colt ;  but  I  don't  think  anybody  spoke  to  me  till 
I^rd  Kinder  came  up. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  look  in  anybody's  face  as  I  saw  in  his 
as  he  walked  up  to  me.  It  was  absolutely  livid  with  anger,  and 
there  was  a  cold,  set  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  I  hope  never  to  see 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  Broken  as  I  was,  it  seemed  to  freeze  the 
very  marrow  in  me,  and  I  suppose  I  cowered  before  him. 

He  spoke  very  shortly,  in  a  hard,  clear  tone : 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  was  all  he  said. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,"  I  answered  huskily  ;  "  I  wasn't  fit 
to  ride.  Will  you  read  that  ?  "  and  I  put  the  telegram  into  his 
hand. 

He  took  it  and  stood  there  for  the  best  part  of  a  minute  looking 
at  it.  He  did  not  speak,  but  the  hard  look  in  his  face  died  out, 
and  without  a  word  he  handed  it  to  a  gentleman  standing  next 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  pass  it  round.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  drew  me  into  the  stand,  and  we  went  into  one  of 
the  private  rooms  set  apart  for  the  stewards.  The  first  words  he 
said  were  very  kind  ones  : 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Sichard,  for  speaking  to  you  like  that. 
I  didn't  know.  Poor  little  boy  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  I  said,  or  rather  tried  to  say — I  had  a 
choking  sort  of  feeling  in  my  throat,  and  I  daresay  the  words 
weren't  very  intelligible. 

It  is  not  many  owners  who  would  treat  their  jockeys  like  that 
just  after  they  had  thrown  their  money  into  the  gutter  for  them. 
It  is  not  many  owners  who  would  accept  an  excuse  like  mine  after 
such  an  abominable  piece  of  riding.  I  felt  Lord  Kinder's  kindness 
deeply,  and  I  wished  I  could  say  something  to  show  that  I  did ; 
but  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat  and  I  couldn't  shape  a  sentence. 

"  Of  course  you'll  go  home  at  once,"  he  went  on ;  "  you  needn't 
trouble  about  the  riding.  We  must  try  and  get  another  jockey 
for  Roderick ;  but  if  we  can't — why,  we  must  keep  him  for  the 
Grand  Prix  next  Sunday,  or  wait  for  the  St.  Leger. '  It  won't 
matter  :  it  can't  be  helped." 

He  spoke  very  fast,  in  a  light,  airy  sort  of  tone — but  he  didn't 
deceive  me.  I  knew  what  this  Derby  meant  to  him,  and  his  blind, 
unselfish  sympathy  went  straight  to  my  heart.  I  then  and  there 
swore  to  myself  that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  his  generosity,  but 
that,  if  he  couldn't  get  another  jockey,  I  would  trample  my  trouble 
under  foot  and  would  ride  the  colt  myself. 
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I  told  him  80,  and,  although  he  tried  to  hide  it,  I  saw  a  flash  of 
hope  and  relief  flit  across  his  face.  At  first  he  said  he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it,  but  that  look  which  I  had  seen  quite  decided  me,  and  I 
told  him  that,  unless  he  actually  forbade  it,  my  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Of  course 
there  won't  be  any  train  up  to  tovm  till  after  the  race,  so  it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  to  your  going  home.  And  as  for  getting  another 
jockey,  although  I  didn't  choose  to  say  so,  that's  altogether  hope- 
less. If  you  didn't  ride,  I  should  put  Uttle  Payne  up ;  but  it  would 
be  like  giving  away  loi." 

*^  I  will  ride  him  myself  if  you  please,  my  lord,"  I  said ;  and 
without  another  word  I  left  him  and  went  into  the  weighing-room. 

Most  of  the  jockeys  were  already  weighed  out,  and  I  paid  no 
heed  to  anything  or  anybody. 

The  course  was  cleared  as  I  went  down  to  the  paddock,  and  my 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  perfect  volley  of  hissing  and  jeer- 
ing. I  didn't  mind  it — my  heart  was  deadened  by  the  blow  I  had 
received ;  everything  seemed  dark  and  blank,  and  nothing  that 
happened  now  could  make  any  difference. 

Roderick  was  favourite,  and  although  I  subsequently  learnt 
that  he  had  experienced  a  very  rough  time  during  the  last  hour 
— ^a  rumour  having  got  about  that  I  was  drunk  and  couldn't  ride 
— his  starting  price,  according  to  the  papers  next  morning,  was 
7  to  2. 

I  was  determined  that  I  wouldn't  lose  my  head  this  time.  I 
knew  what  an  enormous  amount  of  money  his  lordship  had  on  the 
colt,  and  now  that  the  first  cowering,  crushing  effect  of  the  news 
was  beginning  to  wear  off  I  felt  the  devil  rising  in  me  and  1 
longed  to  be  doing  some  active  work — to  be  wreaking  revenge  on 
something  or  somebody — ^to  be  giving  vent  to  my  pent-up  grief 
and  misery. 

I  got  through  the  parade  and  the  preliminary  canter  all  right,  in 
spite  of  the  continual  hooting  and  sarcastic  remarks,  and  gained 
a  good  place,  at  the  start,  next  but  one  to  the  rails. 

At  the  first  attempt  we  were  off,  and  a  colt  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Somerton  at  once  went  to  the  front.  The  pace  was  good 
from  the  fall  of  the  flag,  and  more  than  one  of  them  were  Jiard  at 
work  coming  down  the  hill.  Boderick  was  fighting  tremendously 
for  his  head  all  through  the  furze,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  hold  him.  My  orders  were  to  keep  behind  till  I  was  well 
into  the  straight,  and  to  bring  him  with  one  long  run  right  away 
from  the  road.  Coming  round  the  corner  I  lay  about  fifth,  but  I 
had  a  good  place  and  didn't  lose  a  foot  all  round  the  bend.  Then 
I  began  to  look  about  me  and  I  saw  that  they  were  by  no  means 
all  beat,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would  be  a  close  race  be- 
tween three  or  four .  of  us.  I  took  a  feel  at  the  colt  and  was 
pleased  to  find  he  was  in  his  best  temper  and  gave  no  sign  (as  I  had 
sometimes  known  him  to  do)  of  showing  the  white  feather.    I 
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was  so  well  up  and  he  was  going  so  strong  that  I  didn't  make  any 
further  call  upon  him  till  a  good  way  past  the  road,  and  a  couple 
of  distances  from  home  I  looked  upon  the  race  as  won.  I  was 
holding  New  Zealand,  and  Lord  Marley  had  been  running  under 
the  whip  for  some  time.  These  two  were  the  only  ones  I  was  in 
the  least  afraid  of;  and  I  heard  shouts  in  the  ring  of:  "The 
favourite  wins  for  money  !     Ten  to  one,  bar  one !  " 

I  reckoned  without  my  host,  however,  for  I  was  on  the  point  of 
dropping  my  hands  when,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  something 
dashed  past  me.  An  instant's  glance  told  me  it  was  Corinth  (a 
Malton  colt,  carrying  silk  for  the  first  time),  and  I  sat  down  to 
ride  in  earnest.  His  jockey  had  fairly  caught  me  napping,  and 
opposite  the  Bell  he  was  a  length  to  the  good.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  rush  for  a  moment  completely  staggered  me,  but 
Roderick  answered  like  a  lion  to  my  calls  and  crept  up  hand  over 
hand.  I  reached  the  leader's  quarters — I  reached  his  girths ;  we 
each  made  our  final  efibrt ;  we  each  ground  the  last  ounce  out  of 
our  horse ;  we  ran  home  locked  together. 

"  Did  I  catch  you  ?  "  1  asked  him  anxiously,  as  we  dropped  our 
hands. 

"  No.     Either  I've  won  or  it's  a  dead  heat." 

But  he  was  wrong.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  the  box,  was  very 
quick  in  sending  up  the  winning  number,  and  the  mad,  delighted 
shout  of  "  EoDERiCK ! "  which  burst  from  those  myriad  throats 
told  me  that  the  victory  was  mine. 

For  one  instant  a  wild  flash  of  joy  and  exultation  swept  through 
my  brain,  and  then — and  then  I  remembered. 

**  Be  prepared  for  the  worst !  "  Yes,  it  came  surging  back  in 
all  its  cruel  reality.  My  little  boy  was  dead.  He  was  lying  at 
home  stiff  and  cold — his  merry,  boisterous  laughter  silenced  for 
ever ;  the  bright  colour  gone  from  his  cheeks — he  was  dead. 

What  if  I  had  attained  the  summit  of  my  ambition ;  what  if  I 
had  won  my  first  Derby  ? — he  was  dead.  What  if  1  had  reached 
the  crowning-point  of  my  career;  what  if  I  had  arrived  at  that 
which  I  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  consummation  of  happiness  ? 
— my  little  boy  was  dead.  What  if  I  was  the  hero  of  the  day  ; 
what  if  I  was  hailed  as  a  public  idol  ? — my  boy  was  dead. 

Somebody  (I  suppose  it  was  Morrison)  came  forward  and  put 
the  rein  on  the  colt  and  led  him  back  to  the  unsaddling  inclo- 
sure.  The  crowd  made  a  lane  for  us  to  pass  through,  and  the 
shouts  and  cheers  were  deafening. 

«  Hurrah  for  Dick  Painter  !  "  «  Well  rode,  Dick !  "  «  Good 
old  Eoderick  !  "  **  Never  saw  such  a  finish  in  my  life !  "  "  Here's 
your  good  health,  old  boy !  " — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Nearly  everybody  seemed  to  have  backed  the  favourite,  and  in 
their  delight  at  winning  iheir  money  the  people  forgot  how  they 
had  jeered  and  hooted  at  me  a  few  minutes  previously. 

I  think  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  jockey  inclosure  must 
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have  heard  something  of  my  trouble,  for  as  I  rode  in  there  was 
almost  a  dead  silence,  and  I  saw  many  pitying  and  sympathetic 
fiEices  turned  towards  me.  One  or  two  of  them  told  me  I  had 
ridden  a  good  race,  but  they  must  have  thought  me  piggish  and 
sulky,  for  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  said. 

I  took  oflf  the  saddle  and,  like  one  in  a  dream,  went  into  the 
weighing-room  and  got  into  the  chair.  I  was  passed  "  All  right,'* 
and  Morrison  took  the  saddle  from  me.  Then  I  found  Lord 
Kinder  standing  by  my  side.     He  put  out  his  hand,  which  I  took. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply,  and  I  heard  him  add  under  his 
breath,  '*  Poor  chap  ;  what  can  I  say  to  him  ?  " 

I  went  into  the  dressing-room  and  took  oflF  the  brilliant  new 
jacket  I  had  ridden  in  and  hastily  got  into  my  ordinary  clothes. 

Lord  Kinder  was  close  to  the  door  when  I  came  out — I  am 
certain  he  had  been  waiting  for  me — ^and  he  walked  with  me  to 
the  back  of  the  stand,  where  I  got  into  a  fly. 

He  shut  the  door,  and,  after  telling  the  driver  to  look  sharp, 
turned  to  go.  But  before  he  had  gone  half-a-dozen  yards  he 
came  back  and  put  his  head  through  the  open  window.  There 
was  a  mist  over  his  eyes  and  his  voice  was  low  and  husky  : 

"  It's — it's  a  rough  world,  Richard,"  he  said  ;  "  the  little  lad  is 
better  off  where  he  is." 

And  the  next  moment  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  shouting, 
swearing  crowd  and  was  elbowing  his  way  back  to  the  stand. 

I  was  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  first  special  to  London  Bridge, 
and  I  got  up  there  at  about  a  quarter  to  four.  A  great  many 
people  recognized  me  and  showed  great  surprise  at  seeing  me  go 
home  so  early,  but  I  replied  shortly  that  I  wasn't  well,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  didn't  bother  me  further. 

I  got  a  cab  across  to  Liverpool  Street,  and  was  disgusted  to  find 
that  I  had  nearly  forty  minutes  to  wait  for  a  train  to  Newmarket. 
I  went  into  the  refreshment  room  and  ordered  some  dinner ;  but 
when  it  came  it  choked  me  and  I  had  to  leave  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  really  a  slow  train,  or  whether  it 
was  only  my  impatience,  but  the  journey  to  Cambridge  -seemed 
interminable.  I  had  to  change  there,  but  luckily  I  hadn't  very 
long  to  wait  for  a  train  to  take  me  on.  The  station-master  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  success ;  but 
when  the  train  came  in  I  left  him  abruptly  and  got  into  an  empty 
carriage. 

In  another  half-hour  I  was  at  Newmarket,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  the  looks  of  pity  with  which  every  one  regarded  me. 

I  jumped  into  a  fly  and  threw  myself  back  so  that  no  one  should 
see  me.  Every  house  we  passed — every  stone — brought  back 
memories  of  the  child,  and  I  groaned  as  I  asked  myself  miserably 
what  I  had  to  live  for  now.  My  wife  had  been  dead  for  more  than 
eight  years,  and  now  my  little  boy — all  that  I  had  to  care  for — 
all  the  sunshine  of  my  life — he,  too,  was  taken  from  me. 
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It  seemed  ho  cruel.  I  could  have  given  up  anything  in  the 
world  but  him.  And  only  yesterday  I  had  his  arms  ronnd  my 
neck;  only  yesterday  his  soft  cheeks  were  rubbing  against  my 
rough  whiskers.     Only  yesterday !     And  now. 

I  had  nobody  to  comfort  me  in  my  misery.  I  was  all  alone  in 
the  world.     I  must  bear  it  as  best  I  could. 

The  fly  pulled  up  at  the  gate,  and  the  man  got  down  and  tried 
to  open  it ;  but  they  hadn't  expected  me  back  so  soon  and  it  was 
locked.  So  I  dismissed  him,  and,  going  through  the  side  door, 
walked  up  to  the  house. 

But  before  I  had  gone  twenty  yards  I  saw  something  which 
made  me  stop  short.  I  saw  something  which  brought  great  beads 
of  perspiration  out  on  my  forehead,  and  which  made  my  heart  stop 
beating. 

My  God!  Was  I  mad — was  it  a  dream — was  it  a  night- 
mare ? 

Who  was  this  flying  down  the  path  to  meet  me  ?  Who  was 
this  springing  on  my  shoulder  and  flinging  his  arms  round  my 
neck  ? 

It  was  w/y  hoy*  My  boy — alive,  in  all  his  health  and 
strength  ! 

"  Hurrah,  dad  !  "  he  shouted  in  the  glad  voice  I  knew  so  well. 
"  Three  cheers  for  Roderick !  I've  won  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence.    I  was  certain  sure  he'd  win.'' 

The  shock  was  so  sudden,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost 
too  much  for  me.  I  staggered  forward  and  nearly  fell.  My  heart 
was  thumping  wildly  against  my  chest,  and  everything  reeled 
before  my  eyes.  I  leant  against  a  tree  for  a  minute  or  two,  hold- 
ing my  boy  tight  in  my  arms,  and  tried  to  realize  the  delirious 
happiness  that  had  come  upon  me. 

"  How  funny  you  look,  father,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  ill — perhaps 
you've  got  a  stomach-ache  ?  I  am  glad  you've  come  back.  You 
said  it  wouldn't  be  till  Friday  evening.  Shall  you  have  to  go  away 
again  to-morrow  ?  " 

Without  answering,  I  carried  him  into  the  house,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  gulped  down  a  glass  of  brandy  that  I  managed  to 
si^eak. 

"How — ^how  about  the  accident,  Bertie,"  I  said  hoarsely. 
«  Weren't  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  What  accident,  dad  ?  "    • 

"  What  accident !  Wasn't  there  a  horrible  accident  on  the  rail- 
way this  morning,  and  weren't  you  nearly  killed  ?  " 

"  A  railway  accident ! "  he  exclaimed  excitedly.  *'  Oh,  I  wish  I 
had  been  there  !  Whereabouts  was  it,  dad  ?  I've  never  seen  a  fire, 
and  I've  never  seen  a  railway  accident,  and  I'd  give  anything  to 
see  one.  I  suppose  it  would  be  too  late  to  go  now — it  would  be 
all  over  by  this  time  ?  " 

What  did  it  mean  ?    I  sat  there  for  some  minutes  with  the  boy 
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on  my  knee — I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life 
before,  and  I  was  loath  to  move.  Then  I  rang  the  bell  for  the 
housekeeper  and  asked  her  whether  she  had  heard  anything  of 
this  accident ;  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  other  servants  had 
heard  a  whisper  of  it.  I  sent  a  message  down  to  Mr.  Heavens, 
the  station-master,  but  his  reply  was  that  no  accident  of  any  sort 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  occurred  that  day. 

What  did  the  telegram  mean  ?  Who  had  sent  it  ?  It  was  clearly 
a  cruel  and  deliberate  hoax,  and  I  puzzled  my  brain  to  try  and  dis- 
cover its  object.  Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  across  me,  and  the  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  more  certain  I  became  that  I  had  hit  upon 
the  solution  to  the  mystery. 

The  telegram  was  sent  to  me  by  some  one  who  had  an  interest 
in  Roderick  losing  the  Derby.  The  sender,  knowing  my  blind, 
womanish  aflFection  for  the  child,  relied  upon  the  news  so  upsetting 
me  as  to  render  me  utterly  helpless  on  the  colt.  He  relied,  in 
short,  on  my  riding  just  such  a  race  for  the  Derby  as  I  had  in  fact 
ridden  for  the  less  important  Trial  Plate  before  it.  He  probably 
meant  me  to  receive  it  just  before  the  big  race — in  which  case  his 
foul  end  would  certainly  have  been  attained — and  it  was  only  a 
slight  miscalculation  of  time  which  had  rendered  the  scheme 
abortive. 

The  devilish  cruelty  of  this  blackguard  plot  never  troubled  him 
— but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  such  things  invariably 
bring  their  own  curse  with  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  telegraph  to  Lord  Kinder. 
He  had  been  so  exceptionally  nice  to  me  that  I  knew  how  pleased 
he  would  be  to  hear  the  glad  news.  The  message  I  sent  was  as 
follows : 

"  Found  my  boy  safe  and  well.  Telegram  cruel  hoax.  Keturn 
to  Epsom  in  the  morning." 

I  took  this  down  myself  to  the  post  oflSce,  and  I  asked  them 
what  sort  of  man  it  was  who  had  handed  in  the  message  in  the 
morning  containing  the  fiendish  lie. 

"  I  should  know  him  again,"  the  clerk  said  decisively ;  "  but  I 
have  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  don't  think  he  can  be  living 
in  the  town.  He  told  me  your  housekeeper  had  asked  him  to 
hand  it  in." 

It  was  just  as  I  eicpected,  and  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  on  the  subject. 

As  I  walked  up  to  my  front  door  I  met  a  porter  coming  down 
the  path,  and  he  told  me  he  had  just  been  up  to  leave  a  parcel 
which  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  guard  of  one  of  the 
specials  &om  town. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  and  wondered  what  it  could  be.  I  took 
it  into  the  dining-room,  and,  hastily  cutting  the  string,  got  off  the 
lid  of  the  box.  Then  I  saw  the  contents,  and  what  I  saw  made  me 
put  my  hands  to  my  eyes  and  sink  into  a  chair. 
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It  was  a  very  curious  sensation  that  I  felt,  and  I  daresay  the 
anxiety  and  misery  which  I  had  gone  through  made  me  feel  more 
touched  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been.  I  did  what  I  don't 
think  I  had  done  for  the  last  twenty  years— when  I  took  my  hands 
away  from  my  eyes  I  found  they  were  wet. 

A  beautiful  white  t5ross  lay  in  the  box — ^all  the  flowers  fresh  and 
pure — and  on  the  top  was  a  gentleman's  visiting  card. 

Before  I  looked  at  it  I  knew  whose  it  was.  Nobody  but  Lord 
Kinder  would  have  had  the  kindness  or  the  delicacy  to  think 
of  it. 

Just  then  the  little  boy  came  into  the  room  (the  little  boy  for 
whose  dead  body  that  cross  was  meant — now  radiant  and  joyous 
with  all  the  exuberant  spirits  of  childhood),  and,  as  he  usually  did, 
he  made  straight  for  my  knee.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  religious 
man,  but  as  he  sat  there,  with  his  dear  Uttle  head  resting  on  my 
shoulder,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  tried  to  say  some  sort  of 
disjointed  prayer.  The  thing  that  I  loved  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  had  been  given  back  to  me  from  the  dead,  and — 
and  you  can't  blame  me  for  feeling  grateful. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  rested  on  the  cross. 

"  Oh,  dad,  have  you  brought  that  for  mother's  grave  ?  Let  us 
go  and  put  it  on.     What  dear,  beautiful,  lover-ly  flowers  ! " 

So  in  a  few  minutes  we  went  up  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  on 
the  grave  of  the  mother  the  cross  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
child.  And  the  little  lad  never  knew  who  had  sent  that  cross,  or 
for  what  purpose  it  had  been  bought. 

As  we  returned  down  the  High  Street  I  was  pressed  by  a  great 
number  of  people — including  Lord  Wartnaby  and  Mr.  Horace 
Searle — to  go  and  spend  the  evening  with  them,  but  I  thought  I 
would  sooner  be  quiet ;  and  Bertie  and  I  enjoyed  ourselves  in  our 
own  way  alone  together. 

Next  morning  I  went  back  to  Epsom  by  the  first  train,  and  drove 
straight  to  the  house  where  Lord  Kinder  was  staying.  He  had 
had  my  telegram,  and  he  greeted  me  with  an  uproarious  cheer, 
and  insisted  on  my  drinking  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  him. 

He  filled  a  glass  to  the  brim  and  held  it  high  in  the  air. 

"  Here's  long  life  and  endless  prosperity  to  young  Bertie 
Painter.  May  he  turn  out  as  good  a  jockey  in  the  saddle  and  as 
good  a  man  out  of  it  as  his  father  before  him." 

He  tossed  it  off"  to  the  last  drop  and  put  the  glass  down  on  the 
table.  And  then  his  boisterous  manner  suddenly  changed.  He 
turned  to  me  and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 

**  There  has  been  some  devil  at  work  in  this  business,"  he  said, 
and  his  eyes  flashed.  '^  I  swear,  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens, 
I  will  find  out  who  sent  that  telegram." 

Ay,  and  he  did  find  it  out.  It  was  a  cruel  blackguard  piece  of 
work ;  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  must  tell  you  about  it  another 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI, 

BEYOND  HIS   POWER  ! 

**  0  jU-fitarred  wench  I 
Pale  as  thy  smock !     When  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soiil  from  Heaven 
And  fiends  will  snatoh  at  it !  " 

KATE  DUNDAS  was  with  the  Greys,  at  Naples— the  beauties  of 
the  world-famous  bay  wasted  on  her — when  the  news  of  Bay's 
sentence  reached  them,  and  its  effect  upon  her  fairly  terrified  her  kind 
Mends*  She  had  not  recovered  her  health  and  spirits  as  they  had 
wished  and  hoped  she  might ;  and  they  did  not  quite  understand 
her  excessive  anxiety  about  her  relatives  during  that  terrible 
time  which  she  had  yet  not  had  patience,  courage,  and  devotion 
enough  to  stay  and  endure  with  them.  She  seemed  feverishly 
hoperal  and  confident  in  Bay's  acquittal,  yet  so  painfully  anxious 
that  her  solicitude  about  ner  kindred  seemed  inconsistent  with 
her  willingness  to  leave  them  in  their  trouble.  When  she 
learnt  that  Bay  was  condemned  to  death  she  fell  into  a  fit  of 
violent  hysterical  convulsions  which  lasted  for  hours,  and  was 
followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  from  which,  after  many  days, 
she  rose  up  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  in  such  a  state  of  despondency 
and  anguish  of  spirit  as  precluded  all  hope  of  her  thorough  bodily 
recovery  till  her  mental  disturbance  could  be  in  some  way  soothed. 
Mrs.  Grey  began  clearly  to  see  that  Kate  had  some  burden  on  her 
mind — some  trouble  over  which  she  was  brooding  and  breaking  her 
heart ;  and  Dr.  Barnabas  Grey,  watching  her  with  the  keen  obser- 
vance of  the  doctor,  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the  lover,  on  whose 
intent  and  tender  scrutiny  no  look  nor  tone  of  hers  was  lost,  had 
even  earlier  become  convinced  that  more  than  ordinary  sorrow  and 
sympathy  ailed  her ;  and  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  alone  with 
her — she  leaning  back  in  a  reclining  chair,  a  very  pale  and  droop- 
ing lily  now,  who  used  to  be  a  rose — he  approached  the  subject  of 
her  secret  trouble,  knowing,  as  he  intimated  to  her  in  tenderest 
sympathy,  that  before  he  could  help  or  heal  the  wound  he  must 
find  out  what  and  where  it  was. 

**  Kate,  my  poor  child,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  what  it  is.    Who  cares 
for  you  so  much— who  will  sympathize  with  you  so  deeply — what- 
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ever  your  trouble  may  be  ?  And  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  in  some 
way,  dear ;  let  me  only  try  to  be  some  comfort  to  you." 

Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  shook  her  head  in  a  piti- 
ful denial. 

"  No  one  can  help  me." 

"Is  it,"  he  said  very  gently,  "Kate,  tell  me — trust  me  as  a 
brother.  Is  it  that  your  cousin  Ray  is — is  dearer  to  you  than  a 
cousin  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  Ray  and  I  have  never  been  anything  but  good  friends 
and  cousins.  But — oh,  Ray !  oh  Momie  ! "  and  she  wrung  her 
hands  with  a  wailing  sob.     "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Kate,"  he  said — a  sudden  light,  and  an  awful  light  bursting 
upon  him — **  is  it  possible  that  you — that  you  know  something 
that  has  not  been  brought  forward  at  the  trial  ?  Look  up  at  me, 
my  girl.     You  do  know  something ;  I  see  it  in  your  fece." 

"No,  710,"  she  sobbed,  trying  to  free  herself  and  turn  her  face 
away. 

"  Child  ;  this  is  life  or  death,"  he  exclaimed  agitatedly.  "  Tell 
me— ^you  must  tell  me,  Kate — does  what  you  know  tend  to  clear 
your  cousin  or  to  criminate  him  ?  " 

She  drew  one  long  sobbing  breath  and  then  answered  wildly, 
desperately : 

"  Oh,  it  is  killing  me !  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  tell  you — ^and  yet 
I'd  rather  die — I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  and  only  one.  It  was  not 
Ray  who  passed  along  the  balcony — I  was  awake — and  it  was  not 
Ray  who  went  to  Geoflfrey's  room  ;  that  is  all — all  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  seeing  an  innocent  life  at  stake,  I  must  and  xvill  know 
more.     Who  was  it  ?     Was  it  man  or  woman  ?  " 

She  trembled  all  over  as  she  whispered : 

"Woman!" 

"  Not— not  Lady  May  Rivers  ?  " 

"No!" 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Dr.  Grey's  urgency  had  forced  from  her 
all  that  was  to  be  told ;  he  knew  that  at  that  hour  of  the  fatal  night 
when  the  step  was  heard  on  the  balcony  and  the  shadow  seen,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  Ray's,  Kate,  lying  awake  with  her  blind 
up,  had  heard  the  quiet  footfall  and  seen  a  slim  white  figure — her 
sister's — glide  past  her  window ;  had  got  up  and  looked  out,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  had  seen  Eileen  return  along  the  balcony 
to  her  own  window  on  the  other  side  of  Kate's.  She  had  perceived 
by  her  sister's  face,  on  which  the  light  fell  as  she  drew  near,  and 
by  her  level  gliding  step,  that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep.  She 
had  heard  that  it  might  be  fatal  to  awaken  a  somnambulist,  so 
had  kept  silence  then ;  and  when  the  alarm  came,  the  terrible 
discovery  of  Geoflfrey's  death  had  further  sealed  her  lips.  She 
could  not  compromise  her  sister  by  avowing  that  she  had  seen 
Eileen  steal,  even  in  sleep,  at  dead  of  night,  towards  Geoflfrey's 
room ;  she  bad  not  dared  to  speak  to  Eileen  on  the  subject,  fearing 
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the  result  of  such  agitation  on  the  girl's  delicate  constitution,  and 
she  had  fled  from  the  ordeal  of  witnessing  the  £imily  anxiety  on 
Bay's  behalf  and  keeping  silence. 

"You  must  keep  silence  no  longer,"  said  Dr.  Grey  vehemently. 
"  If  this  statement  of  yours  is  suppressed  until  too  late,  you  will 
have  murdered  your  cousin  Ray  as  surely  as  if  these  hands  of  yours 
put  the  rope  round  his  neck." 

**  Would  you  have  me  put  my  sister  in  his  place  ?  "  sobbed  Kate. 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that  it  was 
Eileen's  hand  which  actually  administered  the  poison,  no  jury 
would  hold  that  unhappy  girl  responsible.  Even  in  that  case  you 
do  Tiot  doom  your  sister  to  the  fate  from  which  you  may  possibly 
help  to  save  your  cousin.  But  all  I  suggest  is  that  this  may  prove 
a  clue.  What  has  been  thought  a  murder  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dent. I  begin  dimly  to  see  a  light.  This  Fitzallan  !  who  used  to 
mesmerize  Eileen.  He  must  be  questioned  !  His  knowledge  of 
Eileen's  tendencies  in  a  state  of  trance — often  dififerent  from 
waking  ones — may  help  to  clear  up  this  mystery.  And  then,  again, 
Fitzallan's  own  statement !  How  could  he  mistake  Eileen's  figure 
for  Ray's  ?  Kate,  I  believe  you  have  put  the  end  of  a  clue  to  all 
this  terrible  maze  into  our  hands.  If  you  had  but  spoken  earlier ! 
You  must  be  a  brave  girl,  Kate,  now,  and  do  your  duty." 

"  I  cannot  tell  this — I  cannot !  "  she  said  shrinking,  but  evidently 
irresolute. 

"  You  can,  dearest,  and  you  must.  Truth  and  justice  before 
the  scruples  of  sisterly  affection.  And  have  you  no  affection,  no 
pity,  for  Ray's  unhappy  mother,  who  has  been  as  a  mother  to  you  ? 
To  save  Eileen's  feelings,  will  you  let  Ray  be  legally  assassi- 
nated ?  " 

"  Oh,  Momie ! "  she  cried,  *•  poor,  poor  Momie !  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"  You  must  return  to  England  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  I  will  go  with  you,  take  care  of  you,  and  help  you  to  be 
brave  and  true.  And,  look  here,  Kate,  it  need  not  be  to  others 
first  that  you  tell  your  sister's  innocent  secret ;  for  whatever  she 
may  have  done  I  believe  her  an  unconscious  and  irresponsible 
agent.  I  feel  that  your  revelation  will  throw  some  strange  light 
on  this  affair — whether  it  was  an  accidental  fatality,  or  whether, 
a$  on  my  soul,  I  am  half  inclined  to  fancy,  some  inhuman  devilry 
has  been  practised  on  that  unhappy  girl.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
betray  your  sister,  Kate,  or  to  expose  her  secret  to  others  without 
telling  her.  Tell  Eileen  first  lierself.  She  has  a  right  to  know 
this.  Tell  heTf  and  see  what  she  will  say.  If  I  have  judged 
Eileen  correctly,  she  may  not  have  strength  and  courage  except 
where  truth  and  love  inspire  her,  but  truth  and  love  will  guide 
her  rightly  now ! " 

There  had  been  no  decided  coolness  nor  estrangement  between 
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the  Percivals  and  Fitzallans ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  the 
former  could  entertain  the  old  warm  feeling  for  one  whose  evi- 
dence was  a  link  in  the  chain  that  was  dragging  Say  to  his  death. 
They  did  not  suspect  perjury ;  they  thought  either  that  Dr.  Fitz- 
allan's  fancy  might  have  mistaken  a  shadow  for  a  man's  figure,  or 
one  of  the  waiters  miffht  for  some  reason  or  another  have  been 
out  on  the  balcony  at  that  hour  of  the  night  and  been  afraid  to 
acknowledge  it  afterwards.  Even  Mrs.  Percival  knew  that  she 
could  not  reasonably  blame  Dr.  Fitzallan  for  stating,  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  but  still  she 
could  not  feel  as  of  old  towards  him ;  and  a  certain  unacknow- 
ledged coolness  and  distance  crept  between  the  two  families — ^a 
faint,  cold  breath  chilled  their  former  cordiality.  Asenath  mourned 
it,  but  was  helpless.  It  was,  however,  only  a  shadow ;  and  when 
Eileen  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Dr.  Fitzallan,  Mrs.  Percival  could 
not  do  anything  but  accede  to  her  desire.  Between  sorrow,  anxiety, 
and  sympathy,  the  poor  girl  was  in  a  sad  condition  of  prostration 
and  sufiFering ;  her  fragile  constitution  seemed  utterly  shattered  by 
the  successive  shocks  of  Geoffrey's  tragic  death  and  Ray's  condem- 
nation to  a  yet  more  tragic  fate.  Mrs.  Percival  consented  to  take 
Eileen  with  her  to  London  to  consult  Dr.  Fitzallan  ;  Gertrude,  who 
was  always  sensible,  sympathetic,  and  helpful,  accompanied  them ; 
Rhoda  remained  with  friends  at  Holminster,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  message  or  communication  from  the  prison  authorities  con- 
cerning Ray. 

Fitzallan  was  sent  for,  and  promptly  attended  the  summons  to 
see  Eileen.  He  found  her  alone  ;  Mrs.  Percival  was  out  all  day 
on  the  vital  business  that  had  brought  them  to  town ;  and  as  she 
was  sadly  over-wrought  and  weakened  by  excitement,  Gertrude  had 
insisted  on  going  with  her,  leaving  Eileen  to  receive  her  doctor. 
At  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  girl  was  indeed  ill — worse  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her.  He  held  her  Little  thin  hand  and  looked  at  her 
compassionately. 

"  My  poor  little  girl,  you  are  not  at  all  well,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  No — but  I  don't  mind  being  ill,"  she  answered  in  her  weak, 
pathetic  voice,  ^'  only  that  when  I  am  in  great  pain  it  distresses 
the  others,  and  they  have  enough  to  bear.  If  it  were  not  for  that, 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  better." 

"  I  must  try  and  make  you  better,"  he  said  encouragingly.  *'  When 
you  are  physically  stronger,  your  nerves  and  spirits  will  rally." 

She  shook  her  head. 

*'  It  is  the  other  way,"  she  said  with  a  sad  little  smile. 

"  Your  mind  that  afifects  you  physically  ?  Very  true,  my  child ; 
but  in  the  same  way  the  body  reacts  upon  the  mind ;  by  strength- 
ening the"  one  we  shall  give  tone  and  elasticity  to  the  other." 

She  gave  the  same  faint,  wan,  unconvinced  smile  and  negative 
movement  of  the  head.  He  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  submissive 
to  his  opinions  as  she  used  to  be.     She  no  longer  deferred  to  his 
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judgment  in  all  things.     Deep  feeling  had  carried  her  oat  of  her 
old  dependeQce  on  him — given  her  a  steadfast  standing  of  her  own. 

"  If  you  can  make  me  feel  a  little  better,  for  the  others'  sakes, 
that  I  may  not  be  more  trouble  than  I  can  help  to  them^  I  shall  be 
glad,"  she  said. 

**  How  are  they  all  ?  "  he  asked  courteously. 

She  turned  her  large  eyes  full  on  his,  and  they  seemed  to  look 
through  him  with  a  new  clearness — even  a  touch  of  bitterness  that 
was  startlingly  strange  in  Eileen. 

"  How  are  they  ! "  she  echoed,  and  seemed  to  put  the  question 
aside  with  a  sort  of  reproachful  scorn,  as  if  she  would  say,  "  How 
should  they  be  ?  "  Then  her  lip  quivered.  "  Don't  ask  me ! "  she 
murmured  faintly,  returning  to  her  own  softer  self,  "  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  speak  of — of  Momie — I — am  not  well." 

"  You  are  in  pain  ?  " 

**Ye8." 

"  Shall  I  mesmerize  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

He  found  no  diflSculty  in  doing  so  ;  the  change  in  her  had  not 
at  all  affected  his  magnetic  power  over  her.  He  had  not  mesmerized 
her  since  that  evening  at  Hygeia  Hall — that  hour  so  disastrous  to 
her  and  hers — so  propitious  to  the  foul  scheme  he  had  carried  out 
with  such  fatal  successr  He  looked  at  her  pale  still  face  as  she 
lay  now  in  the  mesmeric  sleep ;  and  as  he  stood  silently  by  her 
side  his  mind  was  full  of  that  hour.  How  strangely  the  thought 
had  come  to  him — like  a  whisper  from  something  outside  himself^ 
— the  idea  of  using  this  soft,  helpless,  tender  creature's  love  as 
the  weapon  to  strike  down  the  man  she  loved  !  What  a  delicate,., 
fragile,  fading  flower  it  was — the  poor  little  "  lily-maid  !  "  What 
small,  weak  hands  I  Who  could  dream  that  this  slender  little  baby 
hand  had  brought  about  a  strong  man's  death.  Never  until  now 
had  he  thought  so  much  and  so  deeply  of  the  means  by  which  he 
had  attained  that  evil  end. 

Whilst  he  stood  looking  at  the  sleeping  girl  her  eyes  opened 
slowly,  and  the  fixed,  serene,  and  almost  expressionless  immobility 
of  the  trance  gradually  changed  and  softened  into  a  sort  of  tender 
and  ecstatic,  yet  doubting,  wonder. 

"  Will  he — will  he — ^love  me  ?  "  she  murmured,  low  and  brokenly, 
as  one  speaking  in  a  dream.  "It  is  time — time — all  still — the 
house  all  silent!  darkl  I  have  it  here — safe,"  she  closed  hei 
empty  hand  as  if  clasping  something,  and  rose  up  from  her  chair 
with  a  strange,  tender  radiance  on  her  face — a  timid,  shrinking., 
yet  resolute  gesture.  He  saw  with  dismay  that  the  sleeperV 
spirit  had  followed  his  unuttered  thoughts,  as  she  had  never  done 
before ;  or  else  it  was  that  in  this,  her  first  trance  since  that  me- 
morable night,  she  took  up  the  broken  thread  of  that  fatal  slumber.. 
and  the  influence  of  that  hour  came  back  upon  her  like  an  inter- 
rupted dream  resumed. 
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*^  Eileen  !  "  he  said  quickly  and  authoritatively,  "  sit  down  !  Stop 
dreaming  !     Sleep  1 " 

But  she  did  not  obey.  Her  eyes,  wide  open,  slowly  turned  to 
his,  and  something  in  them  told  hiin  she  had  passed  beyond  his 
control.  He  saw  in  them  a  new  look,  which,  if  he  had  recognized 
it  in  the  earlier  days,  he  would  have  hailed  with  pleasure  as 
promising  that  clairvoyance,  the  absence  of  which  he  had  often 
regretted  in  her. 

Now,  he  did  not  like  the  look ;  he  knew  the  train  of  thought 
was  dangerous.  Her  hands  moved,  her  fingers  worked,  she 
slowly  spread  them  before  her  as  if  groping  bUndly  in  the  dark. 
Her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  dilated  with  a  glassy  stare,  as  if  of  some 
horror  beyond  words. 

He  set  all  his  force  to  will  her  back  into  unconsciousness,  but  in 
vain.  She  had  passed  into  a  phase  beyond  his  power.  The  look 
of  tortured,  unutterable  horror,  deepened,  fixed,  stamped  on  her 
face,  till  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  of  Eileen  left  in  those  con- 
vulsed features.  She  staggered  one  step  back  and  threw  up  her 
arms  with  a  shriek,  so  piercing,  so  blood-curdling,  that  the  ser- 
vants all  came  rushing  up  in  terror ;  but  before  the  foremost  of 
them  could  reach  the  door,  Eileen  had  fallen,  as  if  stricken  by 
lightning,  at  his  feet. 

He  realized  what  it  was  that  had  smitten  her  down.  The 
consciousness  of  her  deed  had  rushed  upon  her ;  her  imsealed  eyes 
had  seen  the  horror  of  her  fate.  His  power  had  been  hurled  into 
sudden  and  mortal  conflict  with  the  one  passion  that  could  resist 
it,  and  the  struggle  had  torn  the  life  out  of  this  frail  frame.  For 
even  as  he  raised  her  from  the  ground  he  saw  she  would  not 
recover — felt  that,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  it  was  not  to  be 
desired  that  she  should. 

He  dreaded  lest  any  wild  last  word  should  betray  his  infamous 
secret ;  but  that  apprehension  was  soon  set  at  rest.  She  never 
spoke  a  syllable  again ;  that  shriek  with  which  she  had  fallen  at 
his  feet  was  the  imhappy  girl's  last  utterance  on  earth ;  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  her  as  she  fell.  The  horror  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  deed  she  had  done,  slew  her  with  a  blow  as  swift  and  sudden 
as  the  death  that  her  innocent  hand  had  dealt  to  GreofiFrey. 

When  Mrs.  Percival  and  Gertrude  returned  home,  a  fresh  shock 
awaited  them.  Eileen,  their  dear  girl,  their  delicate  "  little  one  " 
lay  dead.  But  now  the  two  sisters  had  "  supped  full  of  horrors  " 
— the  spring  of  emotion  was  overstrained — and  it  seemed  to  them 
there  was  but  one  only  thing  left  now  that  they  could  not  endure. 
The  sight  of  Eileen  lying  white  and  still,  in  the  stony  calm  of  the 
*'  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  " — 

*'  Beyond  the  breakers  and  the  moaning  now !  " 

moved  them  less  to  passionate  grief  than  to  a  sort  of  loving  envy — 
of  tender  longing  to  see  into  the  Beyond,  as  iJie  unsealed  eyes  of  that 
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gentle  spirit  perhaps  saw  now — to  know  what  ahe  could  tell  them, 
if  there  might  be  but  one  moment's  communion  between  life  and 
death  !  That  terrible  look  of  wild,  fixed  agony  had  faded  from  her 
face  an  hour  or  two  after  death,  and  the  closed  eyes  did  not 
reveal  the  horror  of  their  last  living  gaze. 

"  She  has  not  been  long  behind  Geoffrey,"  said  Gertrude,  ten- 
derly kissing  the  brow  which  was  already  cold. 

"  My  poor  darling  !  My  little  Eily  !  *'  Mrs.  Percival  murmured, 
with  a  look  of  strange  yearning ;  "  is  it  so  easy  to  follow  our  loved 
ones  ?  " 

Gertrude  was  crying  quietly  as  she  bent  over  the  dead  girl. 
Her  sifter  looked  at  her  with  a  dull  ache  of  envy.  She  wished  she 
could  cry.  She  had  no  tears  left  to  shed  for  Eileen,  though  she 
had  loved  her  well.  It  seemed  to  her  now  that  all  her  tears  were 
turned  to  fire ;  her  whole  life  was  only  one  fierce  devouring  flame 
of  longing  to  save  her  darling  from  his  cruel  doom. 

Asenath  heard  from  her  husband  of  Eileen's  sudden  death ;  it 
was  the  only  thing  in  his  career  of  unrepented  crime  that  had  ever 
shocked  him.  As  a  rule  he  found  it  easy  to  put  out  of  his  thoughts 
anything  that  he  wished  to  forget.  But  now  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
get  that  unhappy  girl's  last  wild  cry  out  of  his  ears — the  horror  of 
her  last  look  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  there  was  something  stirring  in 
bis  heart  that  more  nearly  resembled  remorse  than  anything  he 
had  ever  felt  before.  This  feeling  was  as  uncomfortable  as  it  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  resented  the  discomfort  upon  his  unfortunate 
wife. 

He  had  come  by  this  time  to  regard  her  as  responsible  for  all 
his  evil  deeds.  Had  sice  not  failed  him  he  might  not  have  sinned 
so  deeply ;  and  he  did  not  fail  in  paying  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  lawful  debt  to  her.  If  he  suffered  a  little  discomfort  of  feel- 
ing, he  avenged  it  upon  poor  Asenath  and  tortured  her  to  the 
verge  of  madness. 

She  heard,  of  course,  of  Mrs.  Percival's  presence  in  London  and 
of  the  continued  efforts  of  Bay's  family  and  friends  to  obtain  a 
reprieve — efforts  which  her  husband  assured  her  he  knew  on  the 
best  authority  to  be  made  in  vain — and  she  took  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. As  the  fatal  day  drew  near  she  felt  she  could  no  longer 
endure  the  burden  of  living  if  she  let  slip  the  faintest  chance  of 
assisting  in  the  endeavours  to  save  Ray's  life  by  telling  what  she 
knew.  True,  he  had  charged  her  to  keep  the  secret "  for  his  sake," 
but  now  nothing  could  harm  him ;  and  if  she  could  not  help  him, 
at  least  she  would  not  live  with  the  torture  of  keeping  a  secret, 
the  disclosure  of  which  migltt  help  him,  eating  into  her  soul.  She 
would  have  faced  death  a  hundred  times  sooner  than  have  faced 
Ray's  mother  and  told  her  the  tale  she  had  to  tell ;  but  her  death 
could  not  help  Ray,  £gid  her  disclosure  might  possibly  be  of  a  little 
aid  in  the  efforts  being  made  on  his  behalf.  With  this  object,  well- 
nigh  hopeless  as  she  felt  her  errand  to  be,  she  went  to  the  Perci- 
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vals,  taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence  for  a  few  hours. 
She  found  that  Mrs.  Percival  and  Miss  Carresford  had  already 
returned  to  Holminster.  In  truth,  the  fever  of  anxiety  in  which 
Mrs.  Percival  lived  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  draw  her  breath 
away  from  Ray,  or,  rather,  out  of  sight  of  the  walls  within  which 
he  was  imprisoned.  If  she  could  not  be  with  him,  at  least  she 
would  be  within  reach,  within  eye-shot,  ear-shot,  of  his  prison. 

Old  friends  and  connections  of  the  family  had  come  forward  to 
her  relief  and  had  charged  themselves  with  all  the  melancholy 
arrangements,  the  last  sad  offices  that  could  be  done  for  Eileen ; 
and  Mary  Percival,  with  her  sister,  who  would  not  leave  her,  had 
fled  back  to  Holminster,  to  be  at  least  within  reach  of  Ray. 

Asenath  went  upstairs  to  take  a  last  look  at  Eileen, -and  from 
the  marble-like  peace  and  "  rapture  of  repose  "  of  the  dead  girl's 
face,  though  she  little  dreamt  what  terrible  story  those  locked  lips 
could  have  told,  she  drew  fresh  strength  to  carry  out  the  task  she 
had  set  herself.  Failing  to  find  Ray's  mother,  she  went  to  the 
Percivals'  family  lawyer,  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
getting  up  Ray's  defence,  and  who  was  known  to  be  earnestly 
engaged  in  furthering  the  endeavours  to  obtain  a  respite  for  his 
unfortunate  client ;  and  to  him  she  briefly  told  her  tale  of  that 
hour  on  the  balcony,  and  of  Ray's  motive  for  denying  his  presence 
in  Geoffrey  Carresford's  room. 

She  perceived  plainly  enough  that  Mr.  Sharpe  listened  to  her 
with  severe,  if  unexpressed,  disapprobation.  He  evidently  attached 
little  weight  to  her  protest  of  its  being  by  Ray's  own  desire  that 
she  had  supj)ressed  this  evidence.  He  judged  her  to  be  far  too 
intelligent  a  woman  not  to  have  seen  that  his  client  was  sacrificing 
a  chance,  if  only  a  slight  chance,  of  safety  for  her  sake.  He  looked 
at  her  with  keen  and  doubtful  scrutiny,  and  she  felt  that  he  was 
forming  not  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  her  character.  He  was 
emphatic  in  urging  her  to  tell  all  she  knew,  evidently  suspecting 
that  behind  what  she  told  there  was  something  she  did  not  tell ; 
but  he  did  not  relieve  her  mind  by  appearing  to  attach  great  value 
to  her  statement.  It  was  not  a  very  important  point,  he  said, 
though  it  might  have  been  made  a  strong  one  if  brought  out  at 
the  trial ;  he  further  intimated  that,  of  course,  in  that  case  they 
would  have  had  to  combat  the  representation  of  the  prosecution 
that  the  whole  drift  and  import  of  this  light  upon  the  case  wi  s 
merely  a  proof  of  the  prisoner's  tendency  to  walk  by  clandestine 
and  secret  ways. 

He  did  not  encourage  or  soothe  her  by  holding  out  hopes  that 
her  late — "  very  late,"  as  he  observed  severely— -disclosure  would 
be  of  any  great  help  ;  still,  in  such  a  case  every  straw  of  even  sug- 
gestion was  of  value. 

The  position  was  an  exceedingly  grave  one.  No  doubt  the 
execution,  should  they  fail  in  preventing  it,  would  be  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice,  but  it  would  not  be  the  first  such  terrible 
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mistake  that  had  been  committed.  The  time  was  running  very 
short;  Mr.  Percival's  danger  was  imminent;  and,  after  all,  her 
statement  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  evidence  of  a  clan- 
destine interview  of  a  kind  which  did  not  necessarily  bear  at  all 
upon  the  vital  point  of  the  administration  of  the  poison.  How- 
ever, he  would  communicate  with  her  further  if  necessary.  He 
supposed  she  would  be  willing  to  repeat  her  deposition  on  oath 
before  the  authorities  ?  But  the  gravity  and  significance  of  his 
manner  turned  her  faint  and  sick  with  a  terrible  conviction  that 
he  who  should  know  best  apprehended  the  worst.  This  dreadful 
thought  surged  over,  swallowed  up,  and  drowned  the  shallower 
feelings  of  resentful  pain  and  wounded  pride  aroused  by  his 
evident  suspicion  and  disapprobation  of  her  character  and  conduct. 

Her  limbs  trembled  beneath  her  as  she  made  her  way  home. 
She  concealed  her  errand  from  her  husband,  who  presently  brought 
home  an  article  in  one  of  the  day's  papers  severely  reprobating 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  in  certain  quarters  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  justice  and  insult  the  majesty  of  the  law  by 
reversing  its  decrees. 

Dr.  Fitzallan  read  this  to  his  wife  with  gusto.  He  did  not  tell 
her  the  share  that  he  himself  had  had  in  inspiring  it — that  it  was 
he  who  had  "  given  points  "  for  it  to  a  journalist  friend  of  his  who 
was  hard-up  for  a  subject.  And  the  terrible  hours  wore  away, 
and  Asenath's  heart  sank  heavier  and  heavier,  and  waxed  cold  and 
sick  as  the  fatal  day  was  at  hand;  no  communication  reached 
her  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  she  had  no  idea  whether  her  statement 
had  been  of  the  slightest  help  to  him  she  would  have  died  to 
save. 

And  at  Holminster,  who  shall  say  whether  the  mother  or  the 
son  suffered  most  in  that  agony  of  hourly  suspense  ?  Perhaps  the 
woman's  heart  was  the  more  tortured,  tor  when  the  last  day  came 
and  still  no  whisper  of  promise  reached  the  prisoner  in  the  con- 
demned cell,  and  he  heard  a  new  noise  in  the  gaol  yard — a  sound 
of  carpenters'  work  and  hammering,  and  knew  that  they  were 
putting  up  the  scaffold — then  the  lingering  spark  of  hope  in  his 
breast  became  a  torturing  fire,  and  he  strove  to  crush  out  that  last 
flickering  gleam  which  now  was  only  agony.  To  escape  from  off 
the  rack  of  hope  he  prayed  now  to  despair.  And  then  there  came 
to  him  the  deadly  calm  which  comes  in  mercy  to  the  overwrought 
soul  as  a  swoon  to  the  overtaxed  body.  As  a  chord  too  tensely 
strained  ceases  to  quiver,  30  highly-strung  natures  can  be  wrought 
to  a  pitch  at  which  they  cease  to  feel ;  and  so,  as  he  listened  to 
that  awful  sound  of  the  knocking  in  of  nails — a  sound  so  common- 
place and  yet  now  so  horrible — this  cold  and  death-like  apathy 
came  to  Eay  Percival,  and  he  was  conscious  of  no  more  feeling — 
neither  of  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  love,  nor  longing,  nor  even  pain. 
It  seemed  that  his  very  soul  was  stunned,  his  heart  frozen  to 
stone  within  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

THOU   HAST   ESCAPED   ME 


Othbllo.     **  Had  all  his  hairs  been  liyes,  my  great  revenge 

Had  stomach  for  them  all !  " 
Desd.  "  Alas !  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone  !  " 

Othbllo.     "  Out ! — weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my  face  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  starting  and  listening  so  for,  Afienath  ?  "  asked 
Dr.  Fitzallan  of  his  wife. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  newspaper  boys  calling  out  an  extra 
special,"  she  replied. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
"  The  Meriton  Murderer."  Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
the  Holminster  gaol-yard,  Ray  Percival  was  to  die — unless,  indeed, 
a  respite  should  yet  be  granted  him  at  the  last,  of  which  there 
seemed  now  but  small  hope.  The  Fitzallans  had  lately  left  their 
old  quarters  and  were  in  new  apartments  in  London.  It  was  a 
large  upstairs  front  room,  looking  upon  the  street,  at  the  window 
of  which  Asenath  was  standing,  watching.  It  was  late ;  she  had 
gone  up  to  her  room  some  time  before,  but  she  knew  it  was  useless 
her  trying  to  sleep ;  she  wondered  if  sleep  would  ever  seal  her 
burning  eyes  again. 

"  I  think  I  do  hear  them  calling,"  she  said  breathlessly,  throw- 
ing the  window  wide  open  and  leaning  out. 

**  No,  you  do  not ;  it  is  your  fancy.  You  seem  excited  to-night, 
my  dear.  What  news  are  you  expecting  ?  There  can  be  no  account 
of  the  execution  until  the  second  edition  to-morrow." 

"  But  there  might  be  a  reprieve,"  she  said,  listening  still. 

"  There  will  be  no  reprieve.     I  have  told  you  so  all  along." 

She  turned  her  head  with  a  wild  gesture  of  pain,  as  if  averting 
her  gaze  from  some  horrible  sight. 

"  Do  you  believe  there  is  another  world,  Gervas  ?  "  she  asked 
abruptly. 

**  You  know  my  hdief^  Asenath ;  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  convuh 
tion.  Who  is  he  that  knows  whether  in  those  other  worlds — those 
many  worlds — to  come,  there  will  be  any  survival  of  conscious 
individual  immortality  ?  " 

"  If  there  i«,"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  "  if  GeoflFrey  Carres- 
ford  could  see  and  know,  he  would  not  let  the  innocent  be  destroyed 
— he  would  atop  this  ghastly  wrong  !  " 

*'  You  are  so  sure  of  Percival's  innocence  ?  " 

« I  am." 

**  Curious — women's  instincts,"  he  observed.  "  Now,  do  you 
know,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Asenath." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled  and  instantly  suspicious 
glance* 
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He  quietly  shut  the  window  and  bolted  it,  crossed  the  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  came 
back  to  her. 

*^  Sit  down,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  lightly  but  firmly  on  her 
arm,  "  and  listen  to  me." 

She  obeyed.  Her  face  could  hardly  turn  paler  than  it  was,  but  the 
pallor  spread  to  her  lips.  She  fixed  her  large  deep  eyes  upon  him 
with  an  intensity  of  questioning  in  which  there  was  no  touch  of 
fear  nor  shrinking  now.  To-night  there  was  no  sense  of  fear  for 
herself  left  in  her,  although  his  eyes  gleamed  upon  her  with  a  cold 
and  dangerous  light,  like  the  basilisk's  evil-boding  glance. 

"  You  can  keep  your  secrets,  I  know,"  he  began, "  and  so  can  /. 
But  the  time  has  come  for  mutual  confidence,  such  as  there  should 
be  between  true  husband  and  true  wife."  He  spoke  deliberately 
and  quietly,  but  there  was  something  so  deadly  and  sinister  in  his 
calmness  that  she  shuddered.  *'  I  have  waited  until  to-night  to 
tell  you  my  secret,"  he  continued.  "  Yours  needs  no  telling.  I 
know  it." 

"What  do  you  know?" 

"  Amongst  other  things,  I  know  the  crime  for  which  Percival 
will  be  hanged  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  He  did  not 
murder  Geoffi^y  Carresford;  your  instinct  tells  you  rightly 
there." 

"  He  did  not !  and  you  know  it  f  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  in 
utter  horror.  "  You  know  his  innocence,  and  have  not  stepped 
forward  to  clear  him  ?  You  have  let  an  innocent  man  be  unjustly 
condemned?"  Her  eyes  blazed  upon  him  with  a  wild  flash  of 
almost  incredulous  reproach  and  horror. 

"  Not  innocent.  He  did  commit  a  crime,  and  dies  for  it.  He 
dies  for  coming  between  you  and  m«,"  he  answered  with  a  look  of 
deadly  meaning. 

She  did  not  shrink ;  her  indignant  gaze  never  wavered. 

"  You  are  in  a  fatal  error,"  she  rejoined  with  sombre  passion. 
"  And  is  it  possible  that  for  this  horrible  mistake  you  are  wilfully 
— deliberately — sacrificing  a  man's  life  ?  Doing  a  deed  worse  than 
murder  ?  Knowing  him  guiltless,  and  keeping  the  secret ;  leaWng 
him  to  die — to  die  that  death !  Tell  me  this  is  not  true,  Gervas  ? 
It  cannot— cannot  be !  It  would  be  the  deed  of  a  devil,  not  of  a 
man ! "  She  was  quivering  in  every  limb,  looking  at  him  with 
passionate  appeal. 

"  If  you  knew  a  little  more  about  me,"  he  replied, "  perhaps  )^ou 
would  not  be  so  incredulous.  I  do  not  take  my  revenge  like  other 
men,"  he  added  with  slow  and  dreadful  emphasis,  "  and  I  think 
to-morrow  morning  it  will  be  tolerably  complete." 

She  stared  at  him  aghast  in  shuddering  recoil.  Then  a  sudden 
idea  shot  into  her  heart  and  pierced  and  quivered  there  like  a 
keen-barbed  arrow.  A  strange  light,  the  flash  of  a  desperate, 
half-frantic  hope,  leapt  into  her  eyes ;  she  cast  a  quick,  furtive 
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glance  at  the  clock.  Her  husband  knew  that  Bay  Percival  never 
committed  the  murder  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
there  were  jet  a  few  honrs  left.  There  was  no  time  for  protesta- 
tions of  her  own  innocence  now ;  that  later !  but  something  else 
first. 

**  Tell  me,**  she  said  breathlessly,  "  how  do  yon  know  that  he  is 
not  guilty  ?  What  is  it  that  you  know  ?  If  he  did  not  murder 
Geoffrey  Carresford — wlio  did  f  Was  it  suicide  ?  You  have  told 
me  so  much,  now  tell  me  all."  In  her  anguish  of  anxiety  she 
bent  towards  him — clasped  her  hands — drew  nearer  to  him.  He 
smiled — an  evil,  sinister  smile — and  drew  her  nearer  stilL 

"  So  you  do  not  shrink  from  me,  my  wife  ?  **  he  said.  "  Well, 
now  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  I  had  better  hold  you,  in  case  you 
should  turn  faint-hearted  and  run  away,  when  you  know  the  man 
you  have  married — the  man  you  thought  you  could  deceive,  you 
and  your — ."  He  stopped  and  set  his  teeth  hard ;  his  tone  and 
look  for  the  moment  betrayed  so  deadly  a  depth  of  inhuman 
malignity  that  if  at  that  time  she  had  valued  her  life  at  a  pin's 
fee,  she  would  have  trembled;  but  she  was  dominated  by  one 
thought,  and  only  one,  and  in  that  possessing  thought  self  had 
no  place 

*^  You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  with  a  flash  of  indignant  denial. 
"  You  wrong  me,  Gervas  !  I  have  not  wronged  you.  I  have  been 
weak  and  foolish,  nothing  worse.  I  will  tell  you  all — all — every 
word — in  sacred  truth,  twsfore  Heaven  !  But  my  story  second — 
yours  first."  Her  eyes  were  wild  with  her  unutterable  passion  of 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  for  the  time  was  short  and  the  priceless 
moments  were  flying  fast.  .   . 

"  Yes,  mine  first,"  he  agreed.  With  the  same  dreadful  smile  he 
drew  her  closer  to  his  side  and  held  her  there,  whilst  he  told  her 
briefly  his  true  name,  the  secret  of  his  past  life,  and  the  real  facts 
of  Geoffrey  Carresford's  death ;  briefly,  but  in  detail  enough  for 
the  whole  hideous  story  to  flame  with  lurid  vividness  before  her 
horror-stricken  eyes.  He  concealed  nothing  of  the  heinousness  of 
his  sin.  She  knew  herself  the  wife  of  an  escaped  convict,  a  mur- 
derer, nay,  worse  a  hundredfold  than  any  ordinary  murderer ;  the 
.story  of  the  crime  of  his  youth  was  pale  beside  the  atrocity  of  his 
later  years.  She  knew  how,  and  with  what  motive,  he  had  mur- 
dered Geoffrey  Carresford  by  the  base  abuse  of  his  influence  over 
Ids  unconscious  and  innocent  accomplice,  poor  Eileen  ;  how  he  had 
stolen  the  poison  from  Ray,  replaced  the  empty  phial,  prepared 
t  he  deadly  dose  in  one  of  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Taylor's  small  bottles, 
which  he  knew  were  so  common  in  the  hotel  that  no  special  one 
could  be  traced,  and  impressed  on  Eileen's  mind  full  directions 
with  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  draught.  It  seemed  that 
not  a  man  but  a  vampire,  a  demon,  had  been  her  husband.  Her 
brain  whirled ;  the  ghastly  truth  seemed  to  congeal  and  stop 
the  springs  of  life  in  her;  she  would  have  fainted,  but  the  force  of 
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her  one  dominant  thought  upheld  her.  She  must  not  faint; 
strength  must  not  fail  her  now.  She  strove  to  control  her  voice 
and  managed  to  speak,  though  hoarsely  and  brokenly. 

"  I  feel  faint ;  I  am  ill ;  I  must  go  out  for  a  little  breath  of 
air." 

"  No,  you  must  not    You  will  stay  where  you  are." 

His  arm  round  her  held  her  like  an  iron  vice. 

"  Please  let  me  go,"  she  gasped.  "  Let  me  get  out  into  the  air. 
Do  let  me  go  ! " 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  "  he  asked.  "  To  Holminster,  to 
be  in  at  the  death  ?  " 

She  shuddered  like  a  leaf. 

**  Gervas,  if  you  will  only  let  me  go,  I  will  forgive  you  all — aU! 
Oh,  let  me  go  out!  I  will — I  must.  There  is  time  still,"  she 
panted  wildly. 

He  smiled,  reading  her  thought  clearly. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  the  authorities — to  the  Home  Secretary  ?  " 

As  a  cat  lightly  lifts  its  paw  from  the  half-disabled  mouse,  he 
slightly  slackened  his  clasp.  In  a  second  she  slipped  from  his 
arm,  sprang  up,  and  rushed  to  snatch  down  a  cloak  from  its  peg. 

"Is  that  where  you  want  to  go  at  this  hour — to  the  Home 
Secretary's,  to  swear  you  have  evidence  of  Percival's  innocence,  to 
beg  for  a  reprieve  ?  "  he  repeated,  following  her  and  standing  be- 
tween her  and  the  door. 

"  With  a  life  at  stake,  what  does  the  hour  matter  ?  "  she  replied 
with  passionate  resolution.  "I  will  make  them  hear  me;  they 
shall  let  me  in,  if  I  sit  on  the  doorstep  till  daylight." 

"Daylight  would  be  a  little  late  for  your  purpose,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  wait  till  then,"  she  said. 

"  Woman's  energy  has  worked  wonders,  moved  mountains,  ere 
now,"  he  rejoined.  **  This  is  a  wild  idea  of  yours,  Asenath ;  but 
still  there  is  just  a  possibility,  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  that  you 
might  succeed.  A  woman's  desperate  energy  and  ingenuity  will  do 
a  good  deal  when  her  lover's  life  is  at  stake ;  and  although  it  is 
most  likely  you  would  be  simply  given  into  custody  as  a  mad 
woman,  still  there  is  just  a  chance  that  you  m^ight  obtain  admission 
to  the  Home  Secretary — he  might  credit  your  wild  story — an  order 
for  reprieve  might  be  telegraphed  to  Holminster.  Yes,  it  is  just 
barely  possible  you  might  save  Percival  from  the  gallows  if  I 
would  let  you  go  out  now — to  denounce  your  husband  for  another 
man's  sake." 

"  I  will  nx)t  denounce  you.  Gervas,  Gervas,  let  me  go,"  she 
pleaded  in  a  deep  low  voice,  so  concentrated  as  to  be  almost  calm. 
"  I  will  not  involve  you ;  you  shall  run  no  risk.  I'll  s<2reen  you  in 
every  way.  If  there  is  danger  to  you,  you  will  have  time  to  escape 
— >ou  can  be  far  away  before  any  one  can  touch  you.  I  swear  I 
will  not  endanger  you.     I  will  keep  you  safe — only  let  me  go.'! 
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"  And  give  up  my  long-planned  and  schemed  revenge  for  your 
asking?" 

"  If  you  must  have  a  life,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  flash  of  wild 
hope,  "  will  not  one  be  enough  ?  Take  my  life  for  his.  If  fault 
there  was,  the  fault  was  mine,  not  his.  It  is  /  who  should  die,  not 
he.  I  tell  you  the  fault  was  mine — mine — mine  only.  If  you  will 
let  me  go  to-night  I  will  come  back  to  you  and  you  may  kill  me 
if  you  like,  and  when  and  how  you  like.  You  may  put  me  to  any 
cruel  death  and  I  will  not  resist.  I  have  never  told  you  a  lie, 
although  I  own  I  did  deceive  yon  by  silence,  and  for  that  fault  I 
am  willing  to  die.  For  the  foolish  romance  of  his  boyish  fancy — 
that  is  all  it  was — he  is  not  so  responsible  as  /  was.  There  was  no 
wrong — what  folly  there  was  was  all  mine,  and  I  am  willing  to  die 
for  it.  I  swear  by  all  I  hold  sacred  I  will  come  back  to  you, 
and  you  shall  kill  me  if  you  choose — I  give  my*  life  into  your 
hands." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  plead  to  me,"  he  said,  with  a  tigerish  light 
of  unholy  joy  in  his  eyes.  "  So,  my  lady,  you  can  feel  ?  My  dainty 
Lady  Disdain,  who  held  herself  so  high  and  pure  above  me — for 
whom  /  was  not  true  enough  nor  good  enough — whom  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  so  cold  and  pure  and  true ! 

A  new  idea  occurred  to  her ;  she  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him 
and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  pitiful  passion  of  entreaty. 

"  I — I  did  not  know  you  cared  so  much  for  me,"  she  said  more 
softly.  *^  Do  you  care  for  my  love  ?  If  you  do,  let  me  go,  and  I 
will  love  you — I  will — I  will — and  I'll  forgive  you  all — all.  I  will 
never  see  him  again — never ;  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  set 
eyes  on  him  again.  I  will  stay  with  you  and  keep  your  secret,  and 
be  your  true  wife — ^your  wife  and  slave  for  ever !  Oh,  Gervas,  I 
will  indeed,  if  you'll  only  let  me  go  while  yet  there's  time  !  " 

He  smiled  and  bent  his  head  once  or  twice  with  an  expression 
of  satisfaction ;  then  he  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  your 
lover's  life,"  he  said.  "  But  you  will  not  buy  it ;  no,  not  by  your 
life,  not  by  your  love,  nor  by  your  immortal  soul !  At  eight  o'clock 
you  will  be  in  this  room  with  me ;  but  you  and  I,  in  thought,  will 
be  in  the  gaol-yard  at  Holminster.  We  will  stand  by  the  gallows 
together  in  spirit,  you  and  I." 

She  shrank  and  stared  at  him  with  wildly  dilated  eyes,  fixed  as 
if  on  a  sight  of  supernatural  horror ;  then  a  convulsive  tremor  like 
"  the  semblance  of  a  smile  "  flickered  over  her  lips. 

"  Will  we  ?  "  she  murmured. 

She  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  suddenly,  with  a  bound 
ike  a  wild  cat,  she  sprang  at  him  and  tried  to  tear  open  his  breast 
pocket  and  snatch  from  it  the  key  of  the  door. 

"  Give  me  that  key — that  key,"  she  panted.  She  was  like  a 
pantheress  more  than  a  woman ;  her  slender  hands  seemed  nerved 
with  fire,  and  for  the  moment  it  took  him    all  his  strength  to 
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master  her.  As  he  pushed  her  back  and  held  her  by  the  wrists, 
she  set  her  teeth  and  looked  at  him,  panting  hard,  with  wild  and 
desperate  defiance.  *'He  shall  not  die;  he  shall  Tiot  die,"  she 
muttered  through  her  clenched  teeth,  and  tearing  herself  from 
his  grasp  she  turned  and  flew  to  the  door,  and  flinging  herself 
against  it,  beat  the  panels  and  raised  her  voice  in  a  cry  for  help 
— a  cry  stifled  in  the  utterance,  as  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and 
fairly  carried  her  away  from  the  door,  his  hands  pressed  heavily  on 
her  mouth  and  throat. 

"  Your  lover  is  a  dead  man,"  he  said  fiercely,  "  and  if  you  do 
not  keep  quiet,  you  are  a  dead  woman  too ! " 

Helpless  in  his  grip,  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost ;  and  in  truth 
at  that  moment  the  native  savagery  of  his  temperament  leapt  up 
into  the  flame  of  a  murderous  desire  to  strangle  her  then  and 
there ;  but  a  subtler  refinement  of  cruelty  counteracted  the  impulse 
of  mere  fury.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  kill  her  before  Ray's  death- 
hour  was  over ;  whether  to  let  her  live  after  that  or  not  he  had 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  he  would  not  lose  the  exquisite 
revenge  he  had  promised  himself,  of  watching  her  as  the  fatal 
hour  struck.  Still  the  impulse  of  ferocity  which  possessed  him 
was  too  strong  to  be  altogether  resisted,  and  he  grasped  and  shook 
her  so  roughly  and  violently  that  when  he  flung  her  from  him  she 
staggered  and  fell  half  fainting  on  the  sofa. 

Presently  she  rose  up,  feebly  and  unsteadily ;  she  was  dizzy  and 
swayed  as  if  about  to  fall ;  she  caught  hold  of  the  mantelpiece  for 
support,  looked  at  the  clock  and  shuddered,  and  then  came  with 
uncertain  and  faltering  step  across  the  room  to  him.  He  was 
sitting  coolly  watching  her,  as  a  surgeon  might  watch  an  animal 
undergoing  the  process  of  vivisection.  She  could  not  stand  ;  she 
sank  down  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 

"  Have  you  no  mercy  ?  "  she  murmured  faintly. 

•*  After  to-morrow  I  may,  or  may  not,  have  mercy  upon  you.  I 
have  none  to-night.  Wait  till  the  morning's  work  is  done,  then 
come  and  ask  me  for  mercy." 

"Have  you  no  fearf  Are  you  not  afraid  to  carry  out  this 
thing?" 

**  What  should  I  fear  ?  Unless  it  be  betrayal  by  you,  Asenath  ? 
By  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  received  my  disclosure,  I  fear  1 
can  hardly  rely  on  your  discretion — I  can  hardly  feel  safe  with 
you." 

"No,  you  cannot,"  she  answered  wildly,  in  a  stronger  voice, 
raising  herself  up  a  little,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Not 
for  an  hour,  not  for  a  minute  can  you  ever  rely  on  safety  whilst  I 
live.  I  would  have  forgiven  you  for  your  long-ago  past,  as  freely 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven !  I  would  have  forgiven  you  for  Geoffrey 
Carresford's  death " 

"  But  not  for  Ray  Percival's  ?  " 

"  Yea  I "  she  rejoined  with  rising  passion, "  for  even  thai ;  if  you 
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had  killed  him  as  men  before  now  have  struck  sudden  blows  in 
anger  and  jealousy.  If  you  had  shot  him  down — ^yes,  even  if  you 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  I  could  have  forgiven  you ;  said  that 
as  my  husband  you  had  received,  or  tliought  you  had  received,  pro- 
vocation. If  you  had  only  murdered  him !  But  for  this — for  this 
far  worse  than  assassination !  Would  it  not  have  been  enough  to 
kill  him  ?  Must  you  have  him  dishonoured,  shamed  and  tortured 
too  f  Forgive  you  for  Bay's  death  on  the  scaffold  ?  Never — in  this 
world  nor  in  the  next !  Ah !  if  you  do  not  kill  me  too,  you  will 
never  be  safe." 

"  Yet  if  I  were  to  kill  you  now  I  should  not  be  safe.  It  would  be 
discovered  in  the  morning,  and  all  that  [  have  done  for  myself 
would  be  undone." 

She  was  panting  hard,  as  her  fluttering  and  failing  heart  stopped 
her  breath;  her  eyes  flashed  up  at  him  with  a  wild,  strange, 
scarcely  human  light,  and  something  like  an  unearthly  smile 
parted  her  quivering  lips. 

"You  may  muraer  my  Eay,"  she  said — and  never  had  she 
named  his  name  in  that  tone  and  with  that  possessive  passion 
before  ;  nay,  never  had  called  him  by  that  name  in  her  husband's 
hearing — "  but  you  cannot  part  us.  Alive  or  dead,  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next,  I  am  his — hie — and  not  youfs'! " 

He  caught  his  breath ;  his  fingers  worked  and  quivered ;  it  took 
all  his  wonderful  self-command  to  hold  his  hand. 

"  You  want  to  make  me  kill  you  now,  Asenath  ?  "  he  said,  his 
piercing  eyes  looking. down  through  hers  into  her  soul  and  truly 
reading  the  thought  there.  "  But  I  will  not  be  driven  to  it  until 
after  eight  o'clock — if  then.  And  until  then,  as  you  seem  to  be 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  the  next  world  to-night,  you  may  draw 
what  comfort  you  can  from  the  contemplation  of  it.  Only,  re- 
member," and  his  hand  closed  on  her  shoulder  and  gripped  it  till 
the  pressure  left  a  bruise,  "  that  if  there  is  a  next  world  of  con- 
scious immortality,  /  shall  follow  you  and  your  Ray  there.  But 
neither  of  you  have  got  through  the  barriers  of  death  yet — and 
they  are  barriers  that  mortal  flesh  shrinks  from  passing,  as  he — 
and  you — shall  pass,"  he  added ;  and  the  devil  that  possessed  this 
soul  that  once  was  human,  looked  out  of  his  eyes.  She  pressed  her 
hands  against  her  temples  and  a  convulsive  tremor  shook  all  her 
frame,  though  it  was  not  at  the  horrible  significance  of  the  menace 
to  herself  that  she  shuddered. 

"  I  don't  want — ^I  wouldn't  have — ^your  mercy  for  myself,  if  it  is 
too  late  for  justice  to  him,"  she  said  in  a  hollow  breaking  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  late,"  he  answered  with  a  smile  of  steadfast  pur- 
pose. ^'  In  a  few  hours  the  hangman's  hands  will  draw  the  rope 
round  your  Bay's  throat." 

She  started  from  him  with  one  sharp  cry,  like  an  animal  wounded 
to  death,  and  fell  forward  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

There  she  lay  almost  without  sign  of  life ;  one  arm  flung  above 
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her  head,  her  loosened  hair  streaming  over  the  carpet ;  only  now 
and  then  a  faint  quivering  movement  ran  through  her  and  she 
gave  a  low  stifled  moan  as  if  of  pain. 

He  sat  reflecting — wondering  whether,  now  that  he  had  revealed 
his  secret  to  her,  he  could  ever  feel  safe  while  she  lived  ?  His 
motive  in  telling  her  had  been  simply  to  torture  her ;  the  de- 
liberate resolution  of  savage  jealousy  to  make  her  suflFer  to  the 
uttermost.  Yet  in  telling  her  he  knew  that  he  had  laid  a  mine 
at  his  feet  which  might  explode  at  any  moment  and  blow  him  to 
ruin  and  destruction.  He  deemed  himself  safe  all  round  except 
for  this  one  fatal  pitfall  which  he  himself  had  dug  here  at  his  own 
hearthstone.  It  had  been  a  sweet  revenge,  but  a  dangerous  luxury 
for  him  to  indulge  in.  Now,  could  he  threaten  or  persuade  her  to 
silence,  or  had  she  passed  beyond  his  power  ?  Had  this  night's 
revelation  roused  in  her  a  passion  too  strong  for  him  to  control  ? 
If  she  could  not  be  silenced  now  she  must  be  "  provided  for,"  as 
the  Macbeths  provided  for  the  too  trustful  Duncan.  He  had  gone 
too  far  to  fail  or  turn  back  now.     He  was 

'*  So  deep  in  blood  that  should  he  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er ! " 

For  his  own  security  he  had  brought  about  Geoflfrey  Carresford's 
death.  For  that  safety,  too,  and  for  the  deadly  purpose  of  his 
revenge  he  had  destroyed  Ray  Percival.  His  deed,  though  not 
his  will,  had  slain  Eileen,  and  the  thought  of  the  tragic  end  of 
that  most  innocent  life  was  the  only  memory  that  pricked  him 
with  anything  like  remorse.  That  guileless,  tender,  sweet  child  ! 
He  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  her  with  devilish  cruelty  to  his 
own  vile  scheme,  but  he  would  not  wilfully,  or  of  malice  afore- 
thought, have  destroyed  her.  But  Asenath,  who  had  deceived 
him,  failed  him ;  if  her  existence  were  dangerous  to  him,  he  would 
not  spare  her  now.  Yet  he  would  not  compromise  his  dearly- 
bought  safety.  If  he  compassed  his  wife's  death  for  his  own  ends, 
it  must  be  by  such  means  as  would  not  endanger  his  personal  in- 
terests. It  must  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that  her  death  might 
appear  the  result  of  accident — or  of  suicide — that  perhaps  would 
be  more  easily  contrived.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  devise  some 
scheme  in  case  she  should  prove  unmanageable,  as  he  feared  she 
would. 

She  had  not  stirred  nor  moaned  for  some  time  now ;  there  she 
lay  as  motionless  as  the  dead,  her  face  on  the  ground,  no  quiver 
in  the  arm  thrown  out  in  passive  abandonment  above  her  head. 
As  the  gaslight  now  and  then  flickered,  the  shadows  in  her 
loosened  hair  seemed  to  waver  a  little ;  otherwise  there  was  not 
the  slightest  movement  in  her. 

"  Gret  up,  ARenath,**  he  said. 

She  did  not  stir.    He  pushed  her  with  his  foot. 
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"  Get  up,  I  tell  you,**  he  repeated.  •*  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
Still  there  was  no  movement  in  the  prostrate  figure.  He 
stooped  and  lifted  her  up.  She  hung  a  dead  weight  over  his  arm, 
her  head  falling  back  to  the  floor,  her  long  hair  trailing  on  the 
carpet.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  half  open,  and  reddened 
with  a  little  stream  of  blood  that  had  trickled  from  them  ;  but  it 
had  ceased  to  flow. 

He  felt  her  pulse,  tore  open  her  dress,  and  pressed  his  hand 
upon  her  heart.  There  was  no  throb,  no  quiver  of  life.  Had  she 
indeed,  though  in  another  sense  than  he  had  thought,  passed 
beyond  his  power  ?  He  carried  her  to  her  bed,  laid  her  down,  and 
tried  such  restoratives  as  he  had  within  reach.  He  chafed  her 
cold  hands,  but  brought  no  warmth — ^no  pulse  to  them  ;  he  applied 
strong  salts  to  her  nostrils,  in  vain ;  held  a  small  mirror  to  her  lips, 
it  was  undimmed. 

The  first  cold  grey  streaks  of  daylight  crept  in  and  rested  on  the 
pale  placid  face  which  lay  back  on  the  pillow  in  passionless,  stir- 
less  repose.  Site  would  not  hear  the  clock  strike  the  fatal  hour  of 
eight. 

**  So  you  have  escaped  me,  Asenath,"  he  said,  bending  over  her 
and  speaking  as  if  she  could  hear  him ;  "  and  it  is  well  for  you ! 
Death  has  been  more  merciful  to  you  than  /  should  have  been. 
I  did  not  forgive  you  living  and  I  can't  forgive  you  dead !  But 

yet "     He  lifted  the  lifeless  form  up  in  his  arms,  and  holding 

her  against  his  heart  in  a  close  last  embrace,  pressed  one  long  kiss 
upon  the  cold  and  passive  lips — the  last  that  he  should  ever  set 
upon  them  in  life  or  death ! 

CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 

"ONE    TRAVELLER  RETURNS." 

'  Then  the  night  grew  deep  and  the  eve  grew  dim, 
And  a  sad-faced  figure  began  to  swim 
And  float  in  my  fajce — flit  past — then  pause ! 

"  Now,  why  did  she  come  and  confront  me  there, 
With  the  mould  on  her  face,  and  the  moist  in  her  hair, 
And  a  mystical  stare  in  her  marvellous  eyes  ? 

**  Now,  that  is  the  reason  I  make  complain, 
That  for  ever  and  ever  her  face  should  rise. 
Facing  face  to  face  with  her  great  sad  eyes  I 

*'  I  said  then  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  again. 
That  there  is  no  bit  of  her  blood  on  me  J** 

Dr.  Fitzallan  thought  it  the  right  thing — what  a  man  would 
naturally  do  in  such  a  trouble — to  call  for  help,  to  go  to  the  land- 
lady's room  and  rouse  her  up ;  and  soon  the  startled  household 
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learnt  that  jVIts.  Fitzallan,  who  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  some 
time  pasty  had  been  seized  with  sudden  illness  in  the  night  and 
died  before  her  alarmed  husband  could  summon  further  medical 
advice  and  assistance. 

The  world  woke  up  ;  early  carts  rattled  along  the  streets,  and  in 
due  course  there  came,  on  their  usual  morning  round,  to  the  house 
where  Death  had  entered  as  to  every  other,  the  milkman,  the  post- 
man, and  the  news-boy.  And  the  bereaved  husband,  with  a  face 
of  decent  gravity  and  grief,  having,  with  due  anxiety  to  be  assured 
of  the  cause  of  his  wile's  death,  sent  for  a  doctor,  was  able  to  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  morning's  letters  and  newspapers.  The 
first  letter  he  opened  was  from  the  Percivals'  family  lawyer  and 
adviser,  Mr.  Sharpe,  requesting  an  interview  with  Dr.  Fitzallan  on 
a  matter  of  importance.  It  had  been  misdirected  and  forwarded 
from  his  old  address ;  it  should  have  reached  him  the  day  before. 
Startled,  he  seized  the  morning's  paper  and  hastily  unfolded  it ; 
the  first  words  that  met  his  eye  were  these,  in  large  type  : 

"The  Meriton  Murder. — Reprieve  of  the  Prisoner!" 

He  looked  back  at  the  letter,  as  if  to  read  between  the  lines ; 
but  he  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  the  brief  business-like  note 
than  that  this  lawyer,  who  represented  Ray  Percival's  interests, 
considered  an  interview  with  him  as  a  **  matter  of  importance  " — 
of  importance  to  whom  but  Percival  could  it  be  ?  And  on  what 
subject  could  the  Percival  party  desire  an  interview  with  him 
except  on  that  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial  ?  And  investigation 
into  his  evidence  meant  danger.  He  saw  that  clearly  at  once, 
though  what  danger  he  did  not  know.  For  if  any  one  could  con- 
tradict his  statement  that  the  shadowy  form  passing  along  the 
balcony  was  that  of  a  man  of  Percival's  stature  and  general  appear- 
ance of  figure — if  any  one  had  recognized  the  slim  girlish  shape, 
the  light  dress — if  any  suspected  Eileen  of  even  an  innocent  and 
unconscious  hand  in  the  tragedy — if  any  dreamt  that  he  was 
George  Charcott,  or  that  he  had  any  reason  for  bearing  ill-will 
towards  .Geoffrey  Carresford,  why  had  they  not  come  forward 
before  ?  He  looked  at  the  other  letters,  which  had  arrived  by  the 
morning's  post ;  one,  directed  to  his  wife,  was  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  one  to  him.  He  opened  it,  and  the  first  words 
brought  a  dark  frown  to  his  brow. 

"  Private. 
«  Madam, 

"  In  reference  to  the  communication  you  made  to  me  on 
Tuesday,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  call  upon  me  again,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  as  important  allegations  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Percival,  and  your 
statement,  taken  in  connection  with  them,  promises  to  prove  of 
more  value  than  I  at  first  supposed." 
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He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand  and  ground  his  teeth.  The 
traitress !  So  she  had  been  secretly  in  league  with  the  enemy. 
For  those  who  were  working  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  to 
prove  a  guiltless  man's  innocence  were  his  worst  enemies,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Asenath,  in  lending  a  hand  to  undo  the  in- 
justice already  done,  and  prevent  a  still  more  hideous  wrong 
from  being  committed,  was  a  traitress  of  the  deepest  dye. 

He  saw  the  danger  signals  flashing  redly  out  of  the  darkness, 
but  he  could  not  see  from  what  quarter  the  danger  threatened. 
Asenath  could  kifuyw  nothing ;  and  that  she  had  never  suspected 
him  of  any  complicity  in  the  murder  was  evidenced  by  her  utter 
dismay  and  horror  when  he  had  revealed  his  criminal  secret  to 
her.  Now  the  question  faced  him — what  course  should  he  take  ? 
There  were  pitfalls  along  his  path;  he  must  walk  warily.  He 
speedily  made  up  his  mind  that  while  the  matter  could  be  braved 
out,  while  an  air  of  dignity  and  conscious  innocence  would  carry 
him  safely  through,  he  would  dare  it;  but  if  his  perjury  were 
discovered,  the  question  of  motive  raised — if  once  he  saw  investi- 
gation on  the  track  of  his  past — then  flight  would  be  the  only 
thing.  Flight  meant  surrender,  humiliation,  failure ;  but  safety 
must  be  bought  even  at  that  price,  and  escape  after  all  would  be 
easier  unencumbered  by  a  wife,  especially  a  wife  whose  very 
existence  was  an  hourly  danger  to  him. 

With  a  view  to  possible  retreat  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
insure  an  open  way.  The  first  means  to  that  end  was  money. 
He  must  go  down  to  his  bankers  that  morning — ^immediately — sell 
out  the  various  shares  and  bonds  he  held  at  once,  and  realize  all 
the  ready  cash  possible. 

Dr.  Lowe,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  was  out ;  but  the  message 
was  that  the  note  would  be  delivered  to  him  immediately  on  his 
return,  which  would  probably  be  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Fitzallan  decided,  however,  not  to  wait  for  the  doctor,  who,  after 
all,  could  do  nothing  but  determine  the  cause  of  his  wife's  death, 
which  he  himself  attributed  to  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  and 
syncope  due  to  excessive  emotion.  His  business  was  too  urgent 
for  him  to  waste  precious  time  at  home ;  he  must  go  to  the  bank 
at  once,  give  his  instructions  there,  and  then  on  to  the  Temple, 
to  Mr.  Sharpe's  chambers,  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  in  which 
he  stood — how  much  was  discovered,  and  what  risk  he  ran. 

He  had  not  been  gone  above  an  hour-and-a-half  when  Dr.  Lowe 
arrived,  was  shown  up  to  Mrs.  Fitzallan's  room,  and  after  making 
a  close  examination  of  the  supposed-to-be  deceased  lady,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  something  curious  and  unusual 
about  the  appearances.  There  was  certainly  an  absence  of  all 
signs  of  life  in  her;  but  some  of  the  familiar  signs  of  death,  which 
usually  become  evident  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  were  absent. 
He  had  known  a  case  of  suspended  animation  look  like  this,  and  he 
could  not  conscientiously  certify  that  Mrs.  Fitzallan  was  dead  until 
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■he  had  tried  the  effect  of  an  electric  battery,  for  which  he  sent  off 
a  messenger  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  at  Holminster,  Bay  Percival  was  finding  it  a  harder 
matter  to  preserve  his  equilibrium  and  keep  up  his  self-possession 
and  composure  in  the  violent  reaction  of  relief  and  hope,  than  in 
the  hour  of  despair ;  and  his  mother,  wild  and  strong  as  a  tigress 
with  the  fever  of  hope  restored,  had  rushed  up  to  London  to  assist 
and  urge  on  the  inquiries.  Kate  Dundas,  delayed  on  her  journey 
by  an  accident,  ailing  and  nervous,  but  encouraged  and  supported 
by  Barnabas  Grey,  had  arrived  in  London  in  time  to  make  her  de- 
position, which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Asenath's  statement 
and  with  its  curious  contradiction  of  Fitzallan's  evidence,  had 
thrown  the  first  glimmering  of  light  on  the  dark  mystery.  And 
at  the  hour  of  the  supreme  anguish  of  Asenath's  life,  when  she 
felt  her  last  desperate  struggle  on  Say's  behalf  had  failed,  she 
little  dreamt  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  already  granted  a  re- 
prieve, to  allow  of  further  investigation  into  this  singular  and 
my9terious  case. 

But  Gervas  Fitzallan,  as  he  went  his  way  on  his  own  business 
that  morning,  had  no  knowledge  of  these  incidents,  although  he 
suspected,  nay,  was  convinced,  that  something  unforeseen  by  him 
most  in  some  strange  and  unexpected  way  have  come  to  light. 
He  went  on  foot,  for  he  liked  walking,  and  air  and  exercise  were 
positive  necessities  to  him  when  he  was,  as  on  this  day,  in  a  state- 
of  nervous  tension.  Although  his  step  was  firm,  his  bearing  proud 
and  erect,  and  his  expression  cool  and  composed  as  usual,  his  mind 
was  deeply  disturbed — not  so  much  on  account  of  his  wife's  death 
(for  to  him  no  doubt  had  occurred  that  life  was  not  utterly  extinct 
in  her  frame)  as  of  his  own  position,  which  he  felt  was  now  one  of 
peril.  He  had  loved  her,  and  had  hated  her ;  but  now,  as  always, 
he  thought  of  himself  first.  He  knew  he  stood  on  a  hazardous 
brink,  though  of  what  precipice  he  did  not  know.  For  Asenath — 
better  she  should  have  died  then  than  thereafter.  If  grief  had  not 
killed  her,  he  would  have  had  to  do  the  work  that  grief  had  done. 
He  was  sure  of  that  now.  The  more  he  recalled  the  white-hot 
passion  of  indignation,  horror,  revolt,  entreaty,  in  the  woman  he 
once  had  deemed  so  passionless — the  agony  which  had  laid  her 
dying  at  his  feet — the  more  he  was  convinced  that  she  would 
have  stopped  at  nothing,  scrupled  at  nothing,  to  save  Ray's  life 
while  yet  he  might  be  saved,  or  to  avenge  him  if  it  were  too  late 
to  save. 

Yes,  it  was  well,  certainly  well,  that  she  had  passed  away.  It 
was  an  obstacle  out  of  his  path,  a  danger  removed  without  his- 
agency.  Her  life  would  have  meant  hourly  danger,  and  with  his 
quick  perceptions  he  was  keenlv  alive  to  the  dangers  already 
threatening  him,  though  still  he  hoped  they  were  of  a  nature  that 
might  be  braved  and  vanquished. 

He  was  deep  in  thought  as  he  walked  at  a  steady  pace  alongthe 
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streets^  which  were  already  throoged  with  their  morning  crowd. 
It  was  a  raw  day ;  grey  clouds  scudded  across  a  windy  blue  sky ; 
the  air  was  chilly,  the  pavements  damp  and  the  roads  muddy  and 
slippery,  especially  where  the  traffic  was  thick.  At  one  of  the 
spots  where  it  was  thickest,  Fitzallan  crossed  the  road,  making 
his  way  between  the  vehicles  and  in  front  of  the  horses'  heads, 
with  his  accustomed  deliberation  and  daring  coolness — but  me- 
chanically, his  thoughts  far  away,  his  trained  muscles  acting 
according  to  their  habit,  without  special  direction  from  his  brain. 
He  was  half-way  across  the  road,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
figure  of  a  young  girl  who  was  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  was  almost  iace  to  face  with  him — a  slender,  fair-skinned, 
dark-eyed  girl,  who  struck  him  by  her  likeness  to  Eileen.  It  was 
merely  one  of  those  common  superficial  resemblances  which  dis- 
appear on  a  closer  inspection — something  in  the  figure,  the  colour- 
ing, even  the  style  of  dress — but  it  was  enough  to  strike  his  at- 
tention, and  even  for  the  moment  to  slightly  startle  him. 

The  young  girl  was  evidently  nervous  of  the  crowded  streets ; 
she  wavered,  looked  one  way  and  then  the  other  way,  and  came  to 
a  pause  in  dangerous  hesitation.  A  heavy  dray,  drawn  by  two 
huge  horses,  was  rattling  along  at  perilous  speed  ;  the  girl  was  a 
yard  or  two  from  Fitzallan,  and  if  they  had  both  stepped  back- 
wards there  would  have  been  ample  room  for  the  dray  to  pass 
between  them ;  but  she,  startled  by  a  swiftly  dashing  hansom  that 
almost  grazed  her  skirts,  made  a  frightened  step  aside  which 
brought  her  nearer  to  the  on-coming  dray.  Fitzallan,  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  this  girl,  on  the  impulse  of  the  instant  hurried  on  in 
front  of  the  dray  horses,  thinking  he  had  time  to  clear  them  and 
drag  her  out  of  their  way ;  but  either  he  had  slightly  miscalcu- 
lated the  distance  or  his  foot  slipped — possibly  his  iron  nerve  was 
for  the  moment  slightly  shaken  by  the  mere  fancy  of  the  likeness 
— the  reminiscence  of  Eileen.  However  it  happened,  the  girl 
swerved  back  and  was  safe,  while  the  pole  of  the  great  dray  struck 
Aim,  and  knocked  him  down  under  the  horses'  hoofs. 

The  vehicle  was  dashing  along  at  such  rash  speed  that  the 
driver  could  not  instantly  stop.  The  horses,  sharply  pulled  up, 
slid  and  struggled  on  the  slippery  road ;  there  was  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  passers-by  and  a  rush  from  the  pavement  to  lift  up  the 
fallen  man,  who  was  already  crushed  beneath  the  great  wheels ; 
by  the  time  they  extricated  and  raised  him,  he  was  insensible ; 
and  to  the  excited  question  that  passed  round,  "  Is  he  killed  ? " 
there  was  no  one  who  could  answer  surely  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 


(To  he  concluded,) 


IN  EUBEZAHLS   LAND. 

THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS. 


SCHLESIEN,  or  Prussian  Silesia,  is  a  part  of  Germany  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  English  tourist,  for  unless  he  is  on 
his  road  to  Breslau,  its  large  and  important  capital,  it  seems  to 
him  out  of  the  way;  too  mr  east  of  Dresden,  too  far  south  of 
Berlin. 

But  he  is  neither  missed  nor  wanted  there ;  the  numerous  baths 
and  mountain  resorts  are  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
filled  to  overflowing  by  visitors  from  Berlin,  Breslau,  Lubeck, 
Stettin,  Dantzic,  and  other  northern  towns. 

After  the  sandy  plains  of  North  Prussia,  the  Giant  Mountains, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  high,  seem  stupendous  to  the  Ber- 
liner, who  arrives  in  July  with  his  boys  from  school  to  enjoy  their 
Sommerfriache  in  real.  Alpine  fashion,  clad  in  what  they  deem 
appropriate  costume ;  and  although  the  ascents  to  the  highest 
points  have  been  made  perfectly  easy  to  any  good  walker  by  the 
excellent  paths  and  numerous  direction  posts  of  the  Riesengebirge 
Verein  (Giant  Mountains  Club),  they  carry  "  alpenstocks,"  engage 
guides,  and  sometimes  horses,  for  their  expeditions,  and  return 
delighted  with  their  achievements,  their  hats  garlanded  with  moun- 
tain plants  to  show  the  world  where  they  have  been,  what  heights 
they  have  vanquished. 

These  Giant  Mountains  (one  wonders  how  they  got  their 
name)  look  tame  and  unpicturesque  at  first  sight,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  Alpine  in  character,  as  those  who  explore  them  soon 
discover. 

They  seem  to  rise  somewhat  suddenly  from  the  plain  in  soft 
rounded  outlines  of  sombre  hue,  being  covered  with  pine  wood 
almost  to  their  summits,  but  the  country  round  has  a  charm  of  its 
own,  which  those  who  linger  in  it  soon  feel  and  appreciate. 

It  is  the  land  of  German  fairy  tale  and  romance.  In  these  vast 
pine-wood  forests,  so  sombre  and  so  silent,  one  feels  one  is  on 
enchanted  ground,  in  the  very  wood,  perhaps,  into  which  the 
children  of  the  story-book — 

"  Strayed 
And  played  so  long  one  summer's  day, 
To  find  when  they  went  home  again, 
A  hundred  years  had  passed  away." 
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There  are  miles  and  miles  of  these  grand  woods,  the  delight  oi 
the  German,  who  will  wander  all  day  long  in  the  shady,  unvaried 
scenery,  when  a  Frenchman  would  be  overwhelmed  with  ennui, 
and  an  Englishman  would  feel  stifled. 

But  a  pine-wood  is,  as  Herkomer,  in  one  of  his  art  lectures, 
declared,  a  necessity  to  a  Grerman ;  and  this  alone,  if  nothing  else, 
takes  that  artist  back  to  his  Fatherland. 

Then  every  mountain  round  has  its  legend;  on  the  rugged 
Seiftrager  stood  Hubezahl's  fairy  palace.  Beneath  the  Abendberg 
are  endless  caves  of  golden  treasure,  the  entrance  to  which  some 
favoured  mortal  is  occasionally  permitted  to  find.  And  the  story  is 
still  told  how,  once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  widow,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  for  help,  wandering  about  the  mountains  with  her  little  child, 
saw  with  astonishment  a,  door  in  the  hillside.  They  entered ;  a 
subterranean  passage  led  them  to  a  spacious  hall  supematurally 
lighted,  full  of  gold  and  dazzling  treasures. 

Poverty  and  despair  conquered  any  scruples  the  widow  might 
have  had ;  seizing  rapidly  all  she  could  carry  with  her,  she  hurried 
to  the  entrance,  but  in  her  haste  she  forgot  her  child.  She 
turned  back,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  door  had  closed  and  was 
hidden  from  mortal  eye.  She  searched  for  it  in  vain  that  night, 
the  next,  and  many  more.  Sometimes  she  thought  she  heard  her 
child's  voice  calling  her : 
"Mother!     Mo3ier!" 

At  last,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  exactly  one  year  since  she  had  seen 
the  door,  she  found  it  open  again.  She  entered ;  and  there  was 
her  child,  safe  and  sound,  just  as  she  had  left  her. 
This  time  she  carried  no  other  treasure  out  with  her. 
This  land  of  legend  is  emphatically  a  country  to  linger  in,  not 
to  travel  quickly  through.  Huge  granite  rocks  of  fantastic  form 
crop  up  unexpectedly  on  the  hiU  tops  or  in  the  woods ;  open  spaces 
cleared  by  the  axe  and  brilliant  with  wild  flowers,  rocky  streams, 
waterfalls,  and  delicious  little  green  glades,  vary  scenery  which  to 
the  mere  passer-by  might  appear  monotonous. 

**  Excuse  me,"  said  a  gentleman  at  the  tdble  cChdte  one  day  at 
Schreiberhau,  "excuse  me,  but  how  did  you  find  this  place  out? 
Did  you  come  here  all  the  way  from  England  ?  " 

The  reader  will  probably  not  feel  as  much  curiosity  as  the 
German  gentleman  did  about  our  reasons  for  visiting  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  staying  at  a  place  where  we  were  the  only 
English,  but  should  any  one  wish  to  explore  that  region,  some 
account  of  our  route  and  the  accommodation  of  the  place  may  be 
useful. 

We  had  come  from  Italy  to  Dresden  on  our  way  to  Berlin,  but 
we  wished  to  spend  the  month  of  August  in  some  more  bracing  air 
than  that  of  Saxon  Switzerland  or  Thuringia,  and  we  had  German 
friends  who  had  their  country  home  at  Schreiberhau,  a  scattered 
mountain  village,  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  who  pro- 
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mised  us  a  charming  country  and  unrivalled  air  if  we  would  put  up 
with  but  indifferent  accommodation,  for  "  Alas ! "  wrote  the  Baron, 
"  the  beds  are  small  and  the  cooking  bad.''  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
couragement we  went,  leaving  Dresden  about  ten  o'clock  one 
awfully  hot  July  morning. 

Passing  through  a  flat,  shadeless  country,  we  arrived  about  one 
o'clock  at  Grorlitz,  a  prosperous  commercial  town,  due  east  of 
Dresden,  where  lines  from  all  parts  of  Germany  meet  and  diverge. 

There  was  an  excellent  sort  of  table  (Phdte  dinner  going  on  in 
the  fine,  airy  saloon  of  the  station,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  one 
mark  fifty  cents,  or  eighteen-pence  English,  which  we  were  very 
glad  to  join  in,  having  an  hour  to  spare. 

At  Gorlitz  we  took  tickets  for  Hirschberg,  about  two  hours' 
journey  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  on  arrival  there,  hired 
one  of  the  many  carriages  waiting  at  the  station  to  take  our  party 
of  four  and  luggage  to  Schreiberhau,  about  three  hours'  drive,  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  marks,  the  coachman's  gratuity  being  extra. 
Our  luggage  was  piled  up  on  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  behind,  and  we 
started  at  once,  skirting  the  town,  of  which,  therefore,  we  saw 
nothing. 

We  were  astonished  at  the  number  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  we 
met  or  passed  between  Hirschberg  and  Warmbrun,  a  watering- 
place  with  hot  springs,  about  four  miles  from  it.  Our  road  ran 
directly  through  this  lively  little  place,  where  a  band  was  playing 
on  the  shady  promenade,  and  every  house  seemed  either  a  lodging- 
house  or  hotel. 

We  had  scarcely  left  Warmbrun  before  we  seemed  to  enter 
Hermsdorf,  another  summer  resort,  full  of  villas  and  lodging-houses, 
the  gardens  of  which  were  gay  with  the  loveliest  roses. 

We  halted  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  Tietzes'  good  hotel,  and, 
whilst  the  horses  rested,  sat  in  the  cool  garden  drinking  lemonade, 
beneath  a  green  roof  of  lime  trees  trained  over  lattice-work,  enjoy- 
ing a  lovely  view  of  green  sunny  fields,  the  wooded  heights  of 
Kynant,  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  right,  giving  us  hopes 
of  the  promised  but  hitherto  unseen  mountain  land. 

But  it  was  not  until  we  had  passed  through  Petersdorf,  a  large 
village  almost  joining  Hermsdorf,  celebrated  for  its  glass  works, 
where  pieces  of  great  artistic  beauty  are  produced,  that  we  left  the 
level  plain  we  had  traversed  and  began  to  ascend. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  had  brought  us  into  quite  another 
country. 

We  had  entered  a  wooded  ravine,  a  brawling  torrent  on  our  left 
and  steep  pine-clad  hills  on  our  right,  with  fantastically-shaped 
granite  rocks  peeping  out  from  between  the  trees.  For  more  than 
three  miles  we  continued  to  ascend ;  the  houses  had  disappeared, 
but  the  carriages  were  as  numerous  as  before.  And  we  had 
imagined  we  were  going  to  an  isolated,  out-of-the-way  place ! 

However,  our  spirits,  which  had  been  low  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
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plain,  rose  with  onr  winding  road,  and  when  at  last  we  emerged 
&om  the  ravine  to  the  lovely  smiling  upland  valley  of  the  Marien- 
thal,  with  its  pretty  chalets  and  villas  scattered  here  and  there  in 
picturesque  disorder,  we  were  entirely  content. 

The  Marienthal,  in  which  the  principal  part  of  Schreiberhaulies, 
is  almost  entirely  shut  in  by  hills,  and  in  former  times,  when  the 
dense  forests  were  unbroken  and  the  road  by  which  we  had  entered 
was  unmade,  it  was  almost  an  inaccessible  region,  consequently  one 
of  the  few  places  in  Germany  into  which  the  conflicting  parties  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  never  penetrated. 

The  very  name  of  Marienthal  it  owes  to  its  having  been  a  safe 
refuge  to  a  persecuted  follower  of  John  Hubs,  who  fled  from 
Bohemia,  a  certain  Maria  Pluch,  who,  at  the  death  of  her  Soman 
Catholic  husband,  whose  religion  had  protected  his  wife,  found 
herself  in  danger  and  deprived  of  her  children  and  came  to  the 
then  solitary  region  and  called  it  the  "  Vale  of  Woe  "  (Jammerthal), 
but  after  her  death  the  people  called  it  the  Marienthal,  Maria's 
Vale,  in  memory  of  her.  It  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
Giant  Mountains  region,  and  the  centre  of  excursions. 

Our  friends  met  us  on  the  road  and  went  with  us  to  Konig's 
Hotel,  where  they  had  secured  rooms  for  us. 

We  found  them  small,  but  perfectly  clean  and  airy,  and  although 
we  discovered  next  day  that  every  one  in  the  village  let  lodgings, 
and  that  they  were  surprisingly  good  for  the  place,  we  decided  to 
remain  at  the  hotel  upon  the  landlord's  turning  a  small  bedroom 
into  a  sitting-room  for  us. 

The  fieust  is,  in  Germany  cooking  and  attendance  are  not  often 
given  with  famished  rooms,  consequently  dinner,  which  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  life  at  Schreiberhau,  must  be  taken  at  the  hotel, 
and  to  have  to  walk  out  every  day  for  your  principal  meal  is  a 
bore. 

As  it  was,  we  found  it  somewhat  of  a  struggle  to  get  this  meal 
at  all. 

We  began  the  day  after  our  arrival  by  breakfasting  in  the  open 
air,  beneath  the  shady  lime  trees,  where  dinners  a  la  carte  are 
also  served,  but  we  determined  to  try  the  one  o'clock  tahle  dChdte 
first ;  the  food  was  very  plain,  but  fairly  good — eatable  ;  but  the 
meal  was  tedious,  the  company  more  tedious  still ;  so  we  tried 
the  restaurant  next  day  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  table  to 
ourselves  in  the  open  air.  But  after  the  soup,  which  was  quickly 
served,  came  a  dreary  time  of  waiting ;  then  perhaps  a  dish  of 
meat,  but  no  vegetables.  Heartrending  appeals  to  the  waiters  to 
bring  at  least  potatoes  were  answered  by  assurances  of  **  Gleich, 
gleich,"  which  cannot  mean  "  directly,"  "  immediately,"  which  the 
dictionary  says  it  does,  but  in  the  Konig's  Hotel  means  to-morrow 
or  never  perhaps. 

Of  the  two  waiters  who  were  expected  to  wait  upon  all  the 
tables  and  carry  endless  glasses  of  beer  to  weary  walkers,  for  ever 
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ooming  in,  one  did  nothing  but  msb  about  like  the  clown  in  the 
circus  with  an  immense  appearance  of  business,  achieving  none. 
Paul  was  indeed  a  study.  The  empresaemeTit  of  his  manner  when 
he  answered  a  summons  took  every  one  in  at  first,  but  leisure  to 
observe  him  during  the  long  intervals  of  our  repast  showed  us  that 
walking  about  was  all  the  work  he  did,  so  we  ingratiated  ourselves 
with  Heinrich,  whose  Herculean  eflforts  to  wait  upon  every  one  at 
once  were  laudable,  though,  alas !  decided  failures. 

After  this  experiment  we  returned  to  the  table  d^hdU^  as  the 
least  bad,  and,  as  an  old  lady  from  Magdeburg  remarked,  "  At 
least  you  get  your  rights  here." 

Our  first  walk  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  was  to  the  villa  or 
cottage  of  our  friends,  which  we  could  see  from  the  hotel  on  high 
ground,  backed  by  the  pine  woods. 

Crossing  the  hot  and  dusty  road  into  a  field  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  followed  an  enticing  little  path  which  led  us  in  a  few  minutes 
to  a  rustic  bridge  thrown  across  the  rocky  stream  of  the  Zackeix, 
in  a  shady  wooded  glade,  which  we  promised  ourselves  to  visit 
later,  and  ascending  the  steepish  hill  by  the  winding  path,  stopped 
now  and  then  to  rest  on  a  friendly  seat  and  admire  the  views. 
Even  this  first  glimpse  of  the  country  showed  us  what  endless 
walks  there  must  be,  not  only  on  the  mountains  and  through  the 
woods,  but  over  this  open,  undulating  country,  where  no  hedges 
nor  walls  bar  your  progress. 

The  E —  Villa,  or  Baude  as  they  like  to  call  it  (for  every  building 
about  is  a  Baude),  although  only  a  peasant's  house  added  to,  is  a 
charming  spot,  and  unrivalled  in  position. 

Standing  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  protected  by  the 
sheltering  pine  woods  from  cold  winds,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
fresh,  cool,  and  sunny.  From  the  roomy  porch,  where  in  summer 
the  family  generally  sit  and  receive  their  friends,  the  view  is 
delicious. 

Abroad  green  meadow  slopes  downwards,  and  on  it  stands  a 
picturesque  black  and  white  cottage,  like  those  in  Cheshire,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees.  Here  the  Baron's  cows  are  stalled,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  let  to  summer  visitors. 

Beyond  the  meadow  the  ground,  always  varied  by  rock  and 
wood  and  pretty  cottages  and  villas,  continues  to  fall  until  it 
meets  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hirschberg  valley.  Behind  the  house 
at  a  stone's  throw  is  the  forest,  on  the  right  the  rugged  range  of 
the  Reiftrager  with  the  Schneekopf,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Giant  Mountains. 

Not  far  off  is  Baron  Harrach's  Swiss  chalet.  This  gentleman's 
brother  is  one  of  Berlin's  best  artists. 

There  are  several  other  private  residences  scattered  about  the 
Marienthal,  consequently  plenty  of  society  near  at  hand. 

A  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  of  the  view  is  the  spire  of  the 
newly*erected  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  although  the  Lutherans 
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equal  the  Catholics  in  number,  their  nearest  place  of  worship  is  an 
hour's  drive  or  walk  from  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  so  the 
Baron  has  a  service  every  other  Sunday  in  his  house  for  his  friends 
and  those  unable  to  get  as  far  as  the  church.  Not  much  of  the 
sermon,  however,  could  we  hear  the  day  we  were  there,  for  the 
congregation  was  so  numerous  it  overflowed  into  the  adjacent 
rooms,  porch  and  garden. 

"  And  that  villa  below  ?  "  we  asked, "  which  is  being  built  in  such 
a  beautiful  situation,  but  which,  with  its  tall  tower  and  gigantic 
roof,  looks  too  large  for  its  position  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  it  is  a  Jew'e,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Jews  are  not  popular  in  North  Germany,  although  the 
nation  owes  much  to  the  commercial  capacity,  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  this  people,  but  they  are  certainly  not  in  harmony  with 
the  simple  country  life  of  the  German  landowner.  They  are 
luxurious  without  being  liberal,  and  somehow  or  other  grow  rich  as 
others  get  poor — resison  enough  for  their  unpopularity.  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  however,  they  are  not  as  yet  large  landowners. 
The  forest  for  miles  and  miles,  the  mineral  springs  of  Warm- 
brun,  the  property  round  it,  as  well  as  at  Hermsdorf,  have  been 
for  four  hundred  years  in  the  family  of  Count  Shaffgotsch,  a 
Silesian  nobleman,  who  has  chateaux  at  both  these  places,  but  lives 
principally  at  Breslau. 

Betuming  to  our  hotel  we  varied  our  route  by  entering  the 
forest  behind  the  house ;  the  transition  was  startling  from  brilliant 
sunshine  to  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  wood.  But  what  trees ! 
what  magnificent  gigantic  pines !  tapering  up  from  their  massive 
stems  hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads,  their  bark  glowing  red 
wherever  a  sunbeam  could  penetrate  the  dense  foliage  and  light 
upon  it.  Except  for  the  sound  of  rushing  water  as  the  Zacken 
came  tumbling  down  some  enormous  and  fantastically  shaped 
boulders,  there  was  that  great  stillness  of  noontide  when  all 
animal  and  insect  life  seems  hushed.  The  delicious  fragrant  smell 
of  the  pinewood,  the  calm  of  the  whole  scene,  seemed  to  bring 
peace  and  repose  with  it. 

"This  is  my  sanatorium,"  said  our  friend.  "Fourteen  years 
ago  I  came  here,  an  invalid  from  the  eflfects  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign,  having  tried  many  places  and  many  climes. 
After  a  fair  trial  here  I  bought  my  house,  and  owe  all  my  present 
health  to  the  six  months  of  life  in  this  mild  yet  bracing  air." 

And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  climate  better  adapted  to  con- 
sumptive patients  for  the  summer.  However  hot  may  be  the  day 
in  July  and  August,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  air  clear  and 
light.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  the  snow  lies  late  into 
the  spring. 

We  emerged  from  our  forest  walk  upon  the  high  road  into 
Bohemia,  close  to  the  large  glass  factory  called  the  Josephine 
Hiitte.    Just  above  the  establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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road,  a  sign  post,  "  To  the  Zackell  Fall,'*  tempts  the  stranger  to 
ascend  the  straight  steep  path  he  sees  in  the  wood  diminishing  to 
a  fine  point.  In  the  winter  this  is  a  great  place  for  toboggan.  The 
snow  is  cut  through,  is  piled  high  on  either  side,  and  men  with 
poles  being  stationed  where  one  or  two  slight  curves  in  the  road 
might  check  the  motion,  one  descends  at  a  frightful  pace  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes  what  it  took  one  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
ascend. 

The  Josephine  Hiitte  is  really  a  pretty  spot,  with  little  of  the 
aspect  of  a  /actory  about  it.  A  large  space  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  cleared  from  the  forest,  which  frames  it  all  round,  is  laid  out 
in  carriage  drives  and  flower  beds.  On  one  side  is  the  small  hotel 
of  the  same  name,  with  its  out-Kloor  restaurant,  always  full  in  slim- 
mer, the  number  of  empty  carriages  ranged  round  it  showing  that 
the  visitors  have  come  some  distance ;  on  the  other  side,  the  build- 
ings of  the  factory :  the  furnace-room,  where  the  glass  is  fused  and 
blown,  and  receives  its  first  shape ;  the  rooms  for  cutting,  polish- 
ing, painting — in  short,  for  every  department  of  the  art — and, 
lastly,  the  shop,  where  specimens  from  the  simplest  white  to  the 
most  costly  enamelled  or  jewelled  glass,  similar  to  the  best 
Bohemian  ware,  may  be  bought ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  else  to 
buy  at  Schreiberhau,  this  glass  shop  is  a  very  favourite  lounge, 
wluch  no  one  leaves  empty-handed,  for  it  is  cheap  as  well  as 
beautiful. 

The  glass  factories  of  Prussian  Silesia  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  the  first  that  was  established  in  this  district  the 
village  probably  owes  its  name — Schreiberhau  being  a  contraction 
of  Schreiber's  Haus — the  writer's  or  secretary's  house — who  being 
naturally  the  most  important  person  in  the  then  thinly  populated 
valley,  his  house  became  the  centre  round  which  the  village  grew 
and  gained  its  name. 

That  first  factory  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  polishing  and  cutting  are  carried  on  throughout 
the  village  on  a  small  scale  ;  the  brawling  streamlet  that  looks  so 
picturesque  rushing  through  the  cottage  gardens,  turns  the  cutter's 
wheel,  and  in  detail  one  can  see  in  these  pretty  village  homes  the 
process  which  is  carried  on  in  a  complete  form  at  the  Josephine 
Hiitte.  It  is  not  a  healthy  occupation ;  the  great  heat  of  the 
furnace-room,  the  minute  particles  of  glass  dust  in  the  air  breathed 
by  the  workmen  employed  in  cutting,  engenders  lung  disease,  and 
there  is  consequently  an  undue  proportion  of  widows  and  orphans 
in  this  district. 

Quartz,  which  is  brought  from  the  Abendberg,  is  the  only 
mineral  material  which  Rubezahl's  land  of  legendary  wealth 
supplies  for  the  manufacturer ;  everything  else  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  the  abundance  of  wood  and  water  power  at  hand  amply 
compensate  for  this,  and  for  any  difficulties  of  transport. 
.  The  rocky  stream  of  the  Zacken  does  an  immense  amount  of 
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work  between  the  Josephine  Hiitte  and  Petersdorf,  without  its 
picturesque  beauty  being  the  least  impaired;  it  tumbles  over 
huge  boulders  in  a  hundred  little  cascades,  or  glides  quietly 
through  the  shady  wood,  or  sparkles  in  the  sun  over  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Marienthal ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  its  fall  of  eighty 
feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  reached  by  the  steep  path  men- 
tioned before. 

We  started  a  large  party  one  sunny  morn,  but  before  going  fer 
some  of  the  ladies  and  children  left  us  for  a  cool  and  shady  spot, 
where  they  could  sit  and  read  and  work  and  eat  their  lunch,  the 
rest  of  us  went  on  together  as  far  as  the  fall.  Close  to  it  we 
found  the  usual  place  of  refreshment,  or  Trinkhalle,  where  a 
notice  was  put  up  that  each  visitor  was  expected  to  pay  five 
pfennigs  if  the  sluices  above  the  cascade  were  opened. 

In  former  times  the  stream  was  thus  dammed  up  in  order  that 
the  wood  should  be  carried  down  with  the  rush  of  water  as  in  the 
rivers  of  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  but  now  the  timber  is  sent  down 
slides  on  the  hillside.  The  fall,  of  course,  gains  greatly  in  beauty 
by  the  body  of  water  thus  let  loose,  and  from  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Crossing  the  stream  above  it,  the  two  youngest  members  of  the 
party  set  oflF  at  quickened  pace  for  the  heights  called  the  Schnee- 
gruben  (snow-pits),  from  the  depressions  of  the  ground  in  which 
the  snow  lies  all  the  year  round,  and  such  good  speed  did  they 
make  over  the  easy  paths  of  the  R.  G.  club,  that  they  joined  us 
again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  out-of-door  concert  given  by  the 
band  of  the  10th  Uhlanen  Regiment,  which  was  making  a  tour 
from  bath  to  bath  on  its  own  account.     As  this  was  her  brother's 

regiment,  the  Baroness  E begged  all  her  friends  to  come,  and 

we  assembled  a  goodly  number  round  the  tables  of  an  hotel  garden, 
about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  our  own,  paying  half  a  mark 
entrance  fee.  Sipping  coflFee  and  chatting  beneath  the  shady 
trees  and  listening  to  the  very  good  band  was  pleasant  and  restfijd 
after  the  morning's  walk,  which  the  remaining  three  of  the  i>arty 
continued  as  far  the  fantastic  collection  of  granite  rocks  called  the 
"  Horse's  Head,"  some  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  had  emerged  from  the  forest  to  find  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
open  moorland  country,  in  front  of  us  the  inevitable  "  Restaura- 
tion,"  and  to  the  left  of  that  a  path  leading  to  the  rocks  and  cut 
through  masses  of  the  knieholz,  a  dwarf  pine,  only  found  at  con- 
siderable height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  trunk,  which 
is  prostrate,  runs  along  the  ground  a  few  feet,  then  tends  suddenly 
upward  for  four  or  five  feet  more,  hence  its  name.  We  were  glad 
to  sit  down  on  a  seat  in  the  shade  from  the  rocks  and  look  at  the 
view. 

What  a  strange,  dreary  country  it  must  have  been  when  it  was 
all  one  unbroken  tract  of  pine  forest,  without  the  green  valleys, 
the  open  spaces  bright  with  wild  flowers,  the   pretty,  cheerful 
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villages  scattered  here  and  there.  No  wonder  the  people  believed 
it  to  be  the  home  of  fairies  and  wood  demons,  of  mountain  sprites 
or  gnomes ;  the  very  hill  upon  which  we  sat  was  Rubezahl's  ancient 
domain  ;  even  now  it  is  dangerous  to  mention  his  name  there  dis- 
respectfully. 

People  who  have  jested  about  him,  or  ridiculed  the  old  tales  of 
his  power  have  been  overtaken  by  sudden  and  frightful  storms, 
drenched  through  by  rain,  or  thrown  down  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

Perhaps  these  huge  misshapen  granite  rocks  were  part  of  his 
fairy  castle  whither  he  decoyed  the  fair  princess  he  fell  in  love 
with.  Practical  people  say  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual 
slipping  away  of  the  soil,  which  leaves  the  crest  of  the  hill  ex- 
posed ;  but  the  legend  says  that  to  the  Reiftrager  the  princess 
came,  decoyed  by  his  art  and  dazzled  by  the  display  of  wealth 
and  beauty  of  his  magic  home. 

As  she  wandered  from  one  fairy  hall  to  another,  or  ate  the  rich 
banquets,  served  by  invisible  hands,  and  expressed  her  delight,  he 
said  she  should  be  queen  of  all  if  only  she  would  love  him  and 
marry  him. 

But  the  princess  had  already  given  her  heart  away,  so  she  shook 
her  head  and  grew  sad  and  silent,  thinking  of  the  handsome 
young  prince  who  she  felt  was  in  despair  at  her  absence. 

Rubezahl  was  troubled.    What  should  he  do  to  cheer  her  ? 

She  told  him  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her  friends  ;  she  had  no 
one  to  speak  to.  Upon  which  he  hastened  away  to  his  garden, 
and  plucking  a  dozen  or  so  of  turnip  roots,  laid  them  down  before 
her,  and  then,  by  a  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  turned  them  into 
so  many  court  ladies  with  the  familiar  faces  of  her  early  iriends. 
She  was  delighted ;  there  was  music  and  dancing  and  laughter 
all  day  long — but,  alas  !  as  evening  approached,  the  fair  creatures 
suddenly  grew  old,  shrivelled,  and  died.  The  princess  wept  and 
was  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

The  gnome  explained  that  his  art  could  do  no  more,  for  the  life 
of  her  kdies  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  plant,  shortened  now  by 
being  taken  from  its  native  soil ;  but  to-morrow  she  should  have 
fresh  friends.  So  he  hurried  to  his  garden,  sowed  fresh  seed  and 
planted  out  fresh  plants,  that  his  stock  migrht  not  fail. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  princess  wearied  of  her  life,  and  bethought 
her  how  to  get  away  from  this  enchanted  region. 

Finding  his  wand  one  day,  she  tried  her  power  with  it,  and  to 
her  delight  transformed  a  plant  into  a  bee.  Whispering  a 
message  to  it  for  her  lover,  she  sent  him  forth.  But  the  bee  never 
returned ;  it  was  caught  and  swallowed  by  a  bird  on  the  way.  A 
grasshopper  had  a  similar  fate :  it  was  eaten  by  a  stork.  But  a 
magpie  that  the  magic  wand  produced  promised  to  do  her  errand 
and  return. 

And  now  she  planned  a  bolder  step;  but  she  must  get  her 
watchful  sprite  out  of  the  way. 
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So  she  told  him  if  he  counted  the  turnips  he  had  planted  in 
rows  accurately  she  would  marry  him ;  but  if  he  made  the  smallest 
mistake,  she  withdrew  her  promise. 

Overjoyed,  he  flew  to  perform  what  he  thought  an  easy  task ; 
but  there  were  so  many  rows  and  so  many  plants,  and  he  was  so 
afraid  of  missing  one,  and  then  he  sometimes  forgot  what  he  had 
counted,  or  if  he  counted  one  row  twice  it  never  came  the  same, 
so  that  he  was  long  hours  at  the  work.  At  last,  to  his  joy,  he 
considered  he  had  the  number  right.  Back  in  triumph  he  went 
to  the  princess ;  but  she  was  gone !  With  his  magic  wand  she 
had  made  herself  a  horse,  had  mounted  it,  and  fled. 

The  gnome  pursued  her  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  but  he  was 
too  late.  She  was  out  of  his  power,  for  she  had  crossed  the 
borders  of  his  realm.  He  arrived  to  see  her  fall  into  her  lover^s 
arms,  who,  led  by  the  faithful  magpie,  had  come  to  rescue  her. 

"  Grood-bye,  Euppenzahler  "  (turnip-counter),  she  called  out  to 
him  as  she  rode  away. 

Full  of  rage  and  despair,  the  gnome-king  destroyed  his  castle, 
and  swept  away  the  lovely  garden,  then  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  the  name  the  princess  gave  him  then — Rubezahl — ^has 
stuck  to  him  ever  since. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  love-sick  sprite  and  his  home  on  the 
Eeiftrager.  Sometimes  he  revisits  his  old  haunts,  but  only  to 
trick  or  tease  mankind,  and  to  him  the  country  folk  attribute  all 
strange  or  xmcanny  things  that  occur. 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  to  the  Kochel  Fall,  which,  though 
only  thirty  feet  in  height,  is  perhaps  more  picturesque  than  tbit 
of  tiie  Zacken. 

On  the  road  to  Berlin  two  most  interesting  days,  or  one  if  time 
is  short,  may  be  spent  in  that  curious  region  cidled  the  Spree- 
wald,  the  ancient  country  of  the  Vends,  \mere  the  only  mode  of 
communication  is  by  water.  The  Spree  here  divides  into  nearly 
a  hundred  small  streams,  the  principal  one  passing  through  the 
forest  or  woodland  district,  the  town  of  Burg,  and  many  villages. 

Ground  that  was  formerly  swamp  has  been  reclaimed  and  raised 
several  feet  above  its  former  level  with  the  soil  that  was  removed 
when  the  endless  canals  were  cut,  which  now  divide  the  fields  and 
farms,  connect  the  streams,  and  make  the  short  cuts,  which  it 
must  take  a  lifetime  to  learn. 

The  rich  alluvial  soil  is  industriously  cultivated,  grain  of  all 
kinds  and  vegetables,  more  especially  gourds  and  cucumbers,  are 
largely  grown,  and  the  women  punt  themselves  to  market  in  their 
flat-bottomed  boats,  clad  in  the  picturesque  Wendish  costume — a 
white  jacket  over  a  short  dark-blue  petticoat,  and  a  spotless  white 
kerchief  over  the  head.  They  are  generally  bare-legged,  except 
on  Sundays,  when  they  wear  good  silk  stockings.  They  are  a 
well-made,  comely  race,  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  and 
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keeping  to  their  own  customs^  although  but  a  few  hours  from  the 
capital ; 

'*  A  Dation  within  a  nation." 

The  whole  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  water ;  the  village 
streets  are  small  canals^as  at  Venice,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Venice, 
not  over  pleasant;  but  away  from  the  houses  lovely  flowering 
plants  bonier  the  streams,  and  various  kind  of  lilies  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  waterways  of  this  strange  land,  to  the  delight  of  the 
botanist,  whilst  even  the  boatmen  are  enthusiastic  about  "the 
water  pictures,"  as  they  call  the  lovely  reflections  of  the  trees 
which  meet  overhead  as  one  glides  through  the  forest,  and  which, 
despite  their  sameness,  one  is  never  weary  of  admiring.  But  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  is  broken  by  many  a  passing  boat,  and  in 
harvest-time  a  Wendish  woman  in  her  blue  and  white  dress  stand- 
ing up  in  her  punt,  backed  by  the  load  of  golden  grain  it  carries, 
makes  a  picture  one  longs  to  paint* 

In  winter  these  level  lands  are  flooded  and  frozen  over,  when 
the  people  skate  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  the  Dutch,  and  as 
communication  is  naturally  more  rapid  and  the  work  at  home  less, 
the  winter  is  their  pleasure  season. 

The  starting  points  for  an  excursion  into  the  Spreewald  are  the 
two  stations,  between  Gorlitz  and  Berlin,  of  Liibben  and 
Liibbenbau.  The  accommodation  is  rat]^er  worse  than  at  Schrei- 
berhau,  but  the  cooking  is  better,  and  prices  very  moderate,  as 
indeed  they  are  all  over  Silesia. 

E.   A.   RODD. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  TEMPLE  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  trim  garden  that  lay  around  his  charming  and  quaint 
house. 

His  tall  martial  figure  cast  a  black  shadow  on  the  turf ;  his  head 
was  slightly  bent,  his  hands  loosely  clasped  across  his  .back — his 
whole  air  proclaimed  that  he  was  lost  in  thought,  oblivious  to  all 
save  the  one  thing  that  was  engrossing  his  mind,  even  forgetful 
for  the  time  being  of  what  he  loved  best  in  the  world — his  pride, 
his  pet,  his  hobby — ^lovely  Plas  Idris. 

Plas  Idris  was  situated  in  a  fertile  Welsh  valley,  through 
which  ran  the  brawUng,  merry  Dee.  All  around  towered  great 
green  mountains,  thickly  studded  with  trees  beautiful  in  their 
garment  of  rich  autumnal  tints,  varying  from  a  deep  green  to  a 
pale  ghostly  yellow  and  numbering  amongst  their  hues  deep  and 
light  red,  olive,  golden,  russet,  silver,  brown  and  purple. 

It  originally  had  been  a  small  cottage  of  no  pretensions,  but  its 
former  owners,  two  ladies  somewhat  eccentric,  adorned  and  decor- 
ated it  with  exquisite  taste,  and  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Genej^l  Temple,  he  further  embellished  and  added  to  it,  using 
old  materials  for  building  the  new  part,  so  all  was  harmonized  and 
matched  admirably. 

The  porch  was  a  stately  entrance-way,  supported  by  carved 
posts  of  Charles  I.'s  time,  with  the  dates  1641  and  1693,  and 
the  royal  arms.  Carved  on  the  door  were  the  four  Evangelists 
and  their  emblems,  the  angel,  the  lion,  the  ox  and  the  eagle ; 
also  the  Saviour  at  the  Well  of  Samaria.  The  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  porch  were  richly  canopied  with  oak,  representing 
Eastern  ceremonies  and  Hindoo  observances  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  temple  at  Seringapatam  and  presented  to  the 
eccentric  ladies  by  a  duchess  who  had  once  been  an  actress.  Over 
a  quaint  Grothic  window  was  a  tablet  to  the  former  owners  depict- 
ing two  weeping  cherubs,  and  below  the  dates  recording  their 
deaths,  carved  by  Greneral  Temple.  On  the  road-side  wall  of  the 
house  was  a  portal  door  composed  of  very  old  oak  from  neighbouring 
churches,  with  grotes(|ue  carved  heads  of  Queen  Anne's  time  from 
Northumberland  House.    On  the  north  gable  were  five  emblems 
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of  the  crown  in  the  Stnarts'  time,  and  two  dragons  representing 
the  crest  of  the  Principality  of  Wales.  On  the  companion  archi- 
trave was  carved  the  harp  and  crown  of  Ireland,  and  the  west 
gable  was  composed  of  beautiful  specimens  of  old  oak  carvings, 
with  a  Gothic  oriel  window. 

Within  the  house  was  equally  quaint  and  beautiful — a  feast  for 
a  lover  of  antiquity.  The  entrance  hall  was  a  mass  of  oak,  part  of 
which  had  been  brought  from  a  dismantled  abbey,  while  the  stair- 
case was  a  remnant  of  former  grandeur  from  a  Welsh  chieftain's 
whilom  mountain  home,  and  was  lighted  by  a  couple  of  magnifi- 
cent stained  glass  windows,  one  depicting  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
pearl  dress,  the  other  the  Black  Prince  crossing  a  ford  with  his 
army ;  and  the  panelled  walls  were  further  embellished  by  shields 
with  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours. 

The  drawing-room  was  a  perfect  marvel  of  beauty.  The  ceiling 
was  divided  into  sixteen  compartments,  canopied  in  the  middle 
with  embossed  leather  of  the  sixteenth  qentury,  deliciously  rich  in 
colour  and  design.  The  walls  were  also  covered  with  similar 
costly  material,  strips  of  oak  dividing  it  into  panels,  and  the 
carved  wainscoting  was  of  the  same  wood,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  were  two  oak  settles,  the  cushions  covered  with 
priceless  tapestry  displaying  roses  in  life-like  hues,  while  the 
backs  bore  the  coats  of  arms  of  four  of  the  general's  ancestors 
and  his  own  crest,  a  lion's  head  erased.  On  either  side  of  the 
splendid  mantelshelf  were  large  pieces  of  tapestry,  one  depicting 
a  beautiful  boy  with  curly  auburn  hair  and  a  bird  on  his  arm ;  the 
other,  two  ladies  in  quaint  blue  habits  and  tall  blue  hats  sur- 
mounting their  powdered  heads,  with  a  slender  Italian  greyhound 
gamboling  at  their  feet,  while  the  massive  doors  were  carved  on 
either  side  and  illustrated  Scriptural  subjects. 

The  dining-room  was  somewhat  similar,  only  here  the  stamped 
leather  was  divided  by  slender  Gothic  arches  of  oak  into  panels, 
and  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  chairs  were  freely  dotted  about  and 
round  the  massive  table,  over  whose  surface  was  spread  a  white 
silk  cloth,  most  beautifully  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  and 
gold  by  skilful  Chinese  fingers.  '  The  windows  were  quarried  and 
formed  deep  recesses,  which  were  softly  cushioned  with  rich 
Eastern  stuffs,  and  the  fire-place  was  decorated  with  red  and  white 
tiles,  two  hundred  years  old. 

A  dim  passage  led  to  the  oak  room,  in  which  the  general  kept 
many  of  his  interesting  treasures,  notably  a  confessional  throne 
from  a  Spanish  monastery,  which  had  a  mask  with  open  mouth 
and  ears,  through  which  priest  and  penitent  communicated  ;  in  a 
recess  was  a  carving  of  the  "  Torture  of  Marsyas,"  who  challenged 
Apollo  to  play  the  flute  and  was  flayed  alive  for  his  presumption ; 
over  the  doorway  were  the  heads  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  near  a  beautiful  painting  on  panel 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  was  flanked  by  an  Albert  Durer, 
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initialled  and  dated  1495 ;  close  by  hung  a  duck-gon,  nine  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  a  tortoiseshell  hat  from  South  AfHca,  a  pair 
of  steel  gauntlets  of  Bichard  II.'s  time,  CromweUian  spurs, 
bronze  stirrups,  an  Indian  paddle,  a  spur  that  once  adorned  the 
heel  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  Wedgwood  plaque  by  Flaxman  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  a  New  Zealander's  war-club ;  on  an 
oblong  table  were  some  beautiful  ivory  carvings,  the  "  Triumph  of 
Neptune  '*  being  indeed  a  triumph  of  art,  and  in  a  glass  case  were 
some  interesting  antiques,  a  full-length  figure  of  Miss  Foote,  who 
afterwards  became  Countess  of  Harrington,  a  necklet  of  **  Job's 
Tears,"  an  Oriental  boat-shaped  agate  tazza,  two  silver  patch-boxes 
with  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  on  their  lids,  the  china  arm  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  a  snufif-box  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  a  relic  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  diamond  buckle  that  had  looped  the 
unhappy  Charles  I.'s  hat,  a  Dresden  china  cane  handle  with 
masked  female  face,  which  had  belonged  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
silver  crown  piece  of  Charles  II.  made  into  a  box  with  the  king 
painted  inside,  and  miniatures  of  Francis  I.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  many  other  interesting  historical  relics,  all  of  which  treasures 
General  Temple  forgot,  jpro  tempore^  while  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  gravelled  path  that  ran  past  the  windows  canopied  with  the 
carvings  snatched  from  the  Indian  temple  of  Seringapatam. 

The  cause  of  the  general's  abstraction  was  his  nephew,  his 
younger  brother's  only  son,  handsome,  dashing  Jack  Temple,  in 
whose  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  whom  he  intended  to 
make  his  heir  if  all  went  well  and  the  young  man  did  as  he,  his 
uncle,  pleased.  Up  to  the  present  he  had  not  disappointed  his 
kindly  relative,  except  in  one  particular.  He  did  not  drink,  nor 
swear,  neither  did  he  show  an  inordinate  and  disagreeable  desire 
to  back  the  field  against  the  favourite,  or  lay  pots  of  money  on 
quadrupeds  who  ran  rather  dark,  nor  patronize  the  Devil's  Prayer 
book  too  freely,  though  he  was  ever  ready  for  a  rubber  at  whist ; 
neither  did  he  aflfect  the  society  of  those  in  any  way  below  him  in 
the  social  scale,  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  prig,  but  a  manly, 
sensible  fellow,  with  a  deep,  possibly  inherited,  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  liking  for  all  wholesome,  pure,  healthy  pastimes, 
and  a  horror  of  anything  mean  or  unsoldierlike. 

The  only  thing  in  which  he  had  disappointed  his  uncle  was  with 
regard  to  marriage.  He  appeared  to  have  a  deep-rooted  and 
abiding  objection  to  that  ancient,  time-honoured,  yet  sometimes 
highly  inconvenient  institution.  He  shied  at  it  as  a  badly-broken 
filly  does  at  a  white  gate  by  the  road  side.  He  refused  politely, 
yet  firmly,  to  contemplate  sacrificing  himself  on  the  altar  of 
matrimony,  and  was  equally  steadfast  in  being  blind  to  the  mani- 
fold attractions  of  the  damsels  the  general  managed  to  have 
trotted  out  for  his  benefit  by  his  sister,  I^y  Eoss;  It  was  in 
vain  the  sweet  girls  sighed  and  looked  sentimental,  or  turned  on 
him  a  battery  of  blue,  black  or  brown  eyes,  or  pouted  their  lips 
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by  lisping  like  the  heroines  of  a  bygone  time,  "  pranes,  plumSj 
prisms,"  or  intimated  in  veiled  and  polite  language  that  they 
thought  him  adorable,  and  were  ready  to  fall,  like  ripe  fruit,  into 
his  arms  if  he  invited  them  to  perform  that  easy  and  agreeable 
feat.  In  vain!  the  "Idol,"  as  his  brother  officers  called  him, 
possibly  because  his  name  was  Temple  and  he  had  passed  some 
time  in  India,  scanned  them  coolly,  received  their  pretty  atten- 
tions in  a  languid  fashion,  and  told  the  general  that  really  none 
of  them  were  **  his  style." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  his  style  ?  "  exclaimed  the  general  irritably 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  particularly  pretty,  eligible  girl  had 
displayed  her  paces  for  Jack's  edification,  and  as  usual  met  with 
an  icy  reception.  "  He  must  admire  some  type  of  woman ;  I 
shall  try  and  find  out,"  and  forthwith  his  uncle  set  to  work  to 
discover  if  lying  'perdu  anywhere  there  was  some  outlandish 
and  curious  female,  who,  by  her  uncanny  charms,  had  flung  a 
spell  over  his  boy,  making  him  impervious  to  other  women's 
loveliness,  adamantine  to  their  soft  witcheries.  He  belonged  to 
the  United  Service,  and  when  in  London  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  afternoon  cup  of  tea  in  the  spacious  saloons  of  that  club  along 
with  other  brave  and  renowned  field  officers  and  admirals,  but  he 
knew  many  of  the  men  of  the  Junior,  and  that  being  Jack's 
club  he  made  some  cautious  inquiries  of  his  particular  friends, 
inquiries  which  led  him  nowhere  and  ended  in  nothing.  Captain 
Temple  seemed  able  to  show  a  "  clean  bill "  as  far  as  love  afiairs 
went.  No  one  knew  anything  about  a  mysterious  hidden  female 
or  a  disreputable  liaison.  As  far  as  could  be  judged,  he  was  heart 
whole.  He  had  paid  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  Miss  Smith, 
the  belle  of  last  season,  but  not  more  than  he  had  to  Miss  Jones, 
Miss  Brown  or  Miss  Bobinson,  all  lovely  young  women  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  society,  and  so  the  general  had  returned 
to  Plas  Idris  more  than  ever  mystified  as  to  his  nephew's  coldness 
towards  the  fair  sex  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  possible  wives. 
**  He  shall  marry,  and  that  soon,"  exclaimed  the  general,  bringing 
his  foot  down  with  a  mighty  stamp,  "  or  I  will  know  the  reason 
why.  These  young  fellows  defy  their  elders,  set  our  wishes  at 
nought  and  selfishly  study  their  own  pleasures  and  desires.  It  is 
quite  time  he  was  settled.  Thirty-two  next  birthday.  He'll  be  a 
confirmed  bachelor  in  a  year  or  two  more,  wedded  to  his  clubs  and  a 
single  life,  and  then  adieu  to  my  plans  and  hopes,"  and  the  soldier 
sighed  a  little  and  wished  his  brother's  child  had  been  a  daughter 
and  more  malleal5Te. "  *  Only  she  of  course  could  not  have  perpetu- 
ated the  good  old  name  as  Jack  could,  if  only  he  would  be  reason- 
able and  enter  into  "  the  holy  estate."  So  General  Temple  gazed 
rather  eagerly  down  the  road  leading  to  the  station  for  some 
sight  or  sign  of  that  tall  figure  so  familiar  to  him,  and,  as  he 
gazed,  round  a  comer  came  a  young  man  whijstling  gaily  and 
walking  with  a  regular  springy  step  peculiar  to  a  soldier. 
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"  Late,  Uncle  Dick,  as  usual,"  said  the  new-comer  as^  he  threw 
up  the  latch  of  the  old  entrance  gate,  on  which  was  quaintly 
carved  "  The  Potter's  Triumph,"  and  let  himself  into  the  garden. 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  general,  "  your  punctuality  is  not  what 
we  expect  from  men  in  the  service,"  with  assumed  severity. 

"  Remember,  my  mother  is  an  Irishwoman,"  laughed  Jack. 

"  You  wish  me  to  infer  that  Irish  people  are  unpunctual  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  have  always  found  them  so." 

"And  you  certainly  are  troubled  with  that  failing  yourself. 
Still,  I  must  say  this,  /  never  knew  your  mother  late,  so  you  could 
hardly  have  inherited  it  from  her." 

"  Of  course  not.     She  is  an  angel,"  returned  the  Idol. 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Since  you  are  here,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence that  you  are  twenty  minutes  late.  Let  us  go  and  discuss 
dinner,  and  then  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  me  and  to  yourself." 

"Another  damsel,"  groaned  Jack  to  himself  dismally,  as  he 
followed  his  uncle  to  the  dining-room,  through  two  or  three  dim 
passages,  with  three  steps  leading  up  or  down,  regular  traps 
for  the  unwary,  with  their  dusky,  eerie  comers  and  latticed 
windows,  and  pointed  Gothic  doorways  that  were  far  too  low 
for  their  tall  owner  to  pass  through  without  bending  his  stately 
head ;  for  the  young  man  knew  when  his  relative  used  that  par- 
ticular form  of  speech  that  it  was  matrimony  he  meant  to  discuss, 
and  his  future  prospects  that  were  to  be  brought  on  the  tapisy 
and  he  wished  himself  anywhere  for  the  moment  save  at  lovely 
Plas  Idris. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  both  men  did  ample  justice  to  it, 
especially  the  Idol,  though  his  mind  was  on  the  rack  as  to  what  he 
should  say  to  his  uncle  anent  this  new  fair  one,  whom  he  knew 
would  soon  be  presented  to  his  notice  as  a  possible  wife  and 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows — very  much  the  latter,  he  thought^ 
when  he  considered  the  happy  state  of  most  of  his  friends  who 
ran  in  double  harness,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  their  wives,  and  would  give  half  they 
possessed  to  wriggle  comfortably  out  of  the  heavy  bonds  they 
had  forged  for  themselves,  and  be  once  more  free  and  happy. 

"Now  for  the  assault  and  battery,"  muttered  Jack,  as  the 
general  settled  down,  and  looking  at  him  over  a  glass  of  ruby-hued 
fluid,  asked  genially : 

"  Well,  what  news,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,"  responded  the  young  man,  assuming  a  non- 
chalant air. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  new  quarters  ?  " 

"  Fairly  well.     Of  course  C — —  is  dull  after  town." 
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"  That  means  you  would  prefer  being  back  at  the  Tower  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  would.'* 

"  Despite  the  gates  being  closed  at  eleven  ?  " 

**  Yes.  It  was  easy  to  get  an  order  from  the  Grovemor  to  stay 
out  later." 

"How  is  Gabriel?*' 

"Oh,  the  chief  is  all  right.  He  never  ails.  Nothing  ever 
seems  to  afifect  him." 

"  That  is  because  he  has  a  good  wife,"  remarked  Temple  a  trifle 
sententiously. 

"  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  regiment,  then,  that  is  so  blessed, 
for  Acrimeenie's  wife  bolted  a  week  ago  with  an  Italian  count ; 
Luttrell's  is  so  extravagant  that  they  say  he'll  become  a  bank- 
rupt and  have  to  leave  the  service ;  Denison's  presented  him  with 
triplets  a  few  days  back,  and  he's  the  poorest  man  of  Ours; 
Morgan's  bride  has  become  suddenly  jealous  of  him,  and  passes 
the  day  in  screaming  and  hysterics ;  and  Laidlaw  came  on  parade 
this  morning  with  an  ugly  scratch  across  his  face,  which  he  said 
the  children's  cat  had  given  him,  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  the  cat 
was  Madame  Laidlaw,  and  that  it  was  a  reward  for  his  losing 
twenty  pounds  to  the  chief  last  night  at  ScartS^  which  will  keep 
her  short  of  furbelows  for  the  next  month  or  two." 

"  Quite  a  list  of  matrimonial  catastrophes,"  remarked  his  uncle 
blandly. 

"  Quite.  Bolsover,  Jones  and  myself  are  the  only  happy-looking 
fellows  in  the  regiment,  except  the  youngsters." 

**  And  you  are  all  bachelors  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  replied ;  adding  to  himself,  "  and  long  may  we 
continue  so.*' 

"  At  any  rate,  Jack,"  observed  the  general  gravely,  fixing  his. 
keen  eyes  on  his  nephew's  handsome  slightly  troubled  face,  "  I 
trust  you  will  soon  alter  your  condition." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  ejaculated  the  young  man  with  pious  fervour, 

"  I  want  you  to  think  seriously  of  marrying,  and  doing  so  sooUj* 
continued  the  other,  taking  no  notice  of  his  ejaculation. 

"My  dear  sir,"  expostulated  the  Idol,  trepidation  visible  on 
every  line  of  his  countenance. 

"  I  have,"  went  on  the  general  tranquilly,  "  recently  met  an  old 
friend  and  brother  officer,  not  long  returned  from  India,  who  has 
come  to  reside  near  here  with  his  sister  "  ("  Oh,  heaven,"  groaned 
Jack  sotto  voc€y  "  is  it  an  old  untouched  negative  I  am  to  woo  this 
time  ?  ")  "  and,"  went  on  his  uncle, "  his  daughter,  a  most  charming 
young  creature  of  nineteen,  beautiful,  accomplished,  gentle  and 
well-bred,  a  woman  I  should  be  proud  and  pleased  to  welcome  as 
your  wife  and  my  niece.  Indeed,  whom  I  do  hope  to  welcome  in 
that  position  ere  long,  and  whose  father  will  be  equally  ready  to 
welcome  you,  I  know." 

"  Good  heavens  I  uncle,"  exclaimed  Jack,  reddening  up  to  the 
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roots  of  his  soft  fair  hair,  "  I  hope  and  trust  you  have  not  men- 
tioned me  as  a  suitor  for  this  lady's  hand  to  her  father  ?  " 

"  Not  directly,"  replied  the  other  with  the  utmost  unconcern ; 
"  only  when  we  were  talking  of  his  daughter  and  her  prospects  he 
said  if  I  had  a  son  how  gladly  he  would  receive  him  as  a  husband 
for  his  daughter." 

"He  might  object  to  a  nephew,"  remarked  the  captain  in- 
sinuatingly, a  little  hopeful  ring  in  his  voice. 

"  Not  at  all.  Any  relative  of  mine  would  be  welcomed  as  a 
suitor  for  his  child's  hand  rather  than  a  stranger.  How  charm- 
ing she  is,"  went  on  the  general.  "Ah,  if  I  were  only  thirty 
again,  1  should  not  be  a  *  laggard  in  love '  where  ehe  was  con- 
cerned," and  he  sighed  a  little  as  he  thought  of  those  vanished 
days  when  he,  handsome,  debonair,  gay  and  gallant,  had  led  the 
Royal  Dragoons  as  they,  with  the  other  "heavies,"  swept  down  to 
support  the  Light  Brigade  in  their  brave  yet  hopeless  charge  at 
Bc^klava. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  ^  asked  the  Idol  somewhat  abruptly. 

"Miss  Helstone.  The  only  child  of  my  old  friend  and  com- 
rade-in-arms, George  Helstone." 

"  Agnes  Helston  ?  "  echoed  Jack  Temple,  showing  signs  of  most 
overpowering  astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  Yes  ;  you  appear  to  know  her ;  where  have  you  met  ?  "  The 
general's  keen  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  his  nephew's  face 
searchingly. 

"  In  town,"  replied  Master  Jack,  blushing  redly  like  a  schoolboy. 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  his  relative  imperatively. 

"  Why,  she  is  a  cousin  of  the  chiefs  wife." 

**  Really  ?   I  was  not  aware  Mrs.  Grabriel  was  related  to  Helstone." 

**  On  the  mother's  side." 

**  I  see.     How  long  have  you  known  her  ?  " 

**  About  four  years." 

**  And  never  mentioned  the  fact  to  me." 

"  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  record  my  acquaintance  with 
all  the  girls  I  meet  in  society,"  said  the  captain  a  trifle  sullenly. 
"  Didn't  think  it  would  prove  interesting  to  you." 

"Helstone  is  an  old  friend.  Anything  connect^  with  him 
would  be  interesting  to  me." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  did  not  know  he  was  such  an  intimate  of 
yours.     You  have  so  many  Mends." 

"  Not  a  few,  happily,"  agreed  his  uncle. 

"  Then  you  will  only  renew  your  acquaintance  to-morrow." 

"  Why  to-morrow  ? "  inquired  Captain  Temple  looking  up,  a 
curious  gleam  in  his  grey  eyes. 

"  To-morrow  the  colonel  and  his  daughter  come  here  to  lunch 
with  me." 

"  Ah  ! "  interrupted  Jack,  the  ejaculation  escaping  him  as  though 
he  could  not  help  it. 
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"  I  am  going,"  continued  the  general  with  his  usual  well-bred 
tranquillity,  "to  show  him  some  of  my  antiques,  those  rare 
prints  by  Virtue  of  the  three  children  of  Henry  VII.,  and  my 
Jansen  and  Hondles." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  young  man  inattentively. 

*^  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity.  While  I  am  showing  George 
my  treasures  you  can  take  his  daughter  to  see  the  dogs  or  the 
horses.     Greorge  tells  me  she  is  fond  of  horses  and  dogs." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  again,  and  then  with  a  few  muttered  words 
about  a  fine  night  and  a  cigar,  he  rose  from  the  table  and  went  out, 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  lost  in  thought. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Jack  Temple,  captain  in 
Her  Majesty's  Creamshire  Regiment,  was  and  had  been  for  nearly 
four  years  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Agnes  Helstone,  hence  his 
coldness  to  all  "  other  maidens  fair "  and  his  aversion  to  matri- 
mony. He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  bewitching  girl  very  soon 
after  he  was  introduced.  But  the  course  of  hie  true  love  had  not 
run  smooth. 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Helstone  was  only  sixteen  when  the 
introduction  took  place,  still  at  school.  In  the  second  place,  Miss 
Helstone,  senior,  was  a  mild  sort  of  dragon,  and  dreadfully  afraid 
lest  Agnes  should  form  an  attachment,  or  marry  before  dear  George 
came  home,  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  young  lady  herself  was  a 
capricious  little  fairy  fond  of  teasing  her  adorers,  and  during  the 
past  year  she  had  nearly  driven  Jack  out  of  his  mind  by  smiling 
on  him  and  encouraging  him,  only  to  freeze  him  with  pretty, 
haughty  disdain  when  he  tried  to  become  tender  and  play  the  part 
of  devoted  lover. 

Her  admirers  had  been  many.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  with 
regular  features,  glossy  brown  hair,  and  lovely  hazel  eyes,  capable 
of  giving  most  bewitching  glances.  There  had  been  many 
handsomer  girls  brought  out  at  the  same  time ;  still  she,  by  her 
grace  and  ineffable  charm  and  witchery  peculiar  to  herself, 
managed  to  win  the  place  of  belle  of  the  season,  and  to  retain  it. 
Several  men  of  position  had  offered  her  their  hearts  and  fortunes, 
besides  pennil^s  younger  sons.  But  she  refused  them,  and  told 
her  father  with  lim  adorable  smile  that  she  never  meant  to  leave 
him. 

"Not  until  the  right  man  comes,  my  dear,"  he  had  replied. 

Captain  Temple  hovered  round  his  divinity  like  the  typical 
moth  round  a  candle.  He  loved  her,  and  he  loved  to  bask  in  her 
smiles.  But  when  she  froze  him  with  a  little  nasty  icy  speech  he 
felt  snubbed,  and  tha  most  miserable  man  on  earth.  He  would 
remember  with  a  twinge  of  acute  anguish  that  she  was  an  heiress 
and  he  only  a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  must  inevitably 
be  dubbed  a  fortune-hunter  if  he  sought  her  hand.  He  had  been 
trying  to  fight  down  his  insane  and  hopeless  passion  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  though  he  had  not  succeeded  very  well. 
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still  he  thought  it  an  unkind  cut  of  that  fickle  jade.  Dame 
Fortune^  to  throw  Agues  Helstone  once  more  in  his  path. 

He  had  obtained  a  few  days'  leave  from  the  chief,  and  was 
engaged  to  spend  them  at  Plas  Idris  with  the  general.  He  could 
not  break  his  engagement,  nor  escape  from  meeting  on  the  morrow 
the  girl  he  loved,  and  yet  whose  soft  and  witching  glance  he 
dreaded  to  again  encounter.  They  exercised  a  sort  of  spell  over 
him.  He  could  not  resist  them.  He  knew  he  was  a  fool  to  whisper 
soft  sweet  speeches  in  her  pretty  ears,  and  yet  over  and  over  again 
he  did  it,  until  he  was  pulled  up  short  by  a  sarcastic  speech  that 
wounded  him  to  the  quick  and  showed  him  the  great  gulf  that  was 
fixed  between  them. 

*^  It  is  no  use  thinking  about  it,"  he  exclaimed  at  last  angrily. 
"  I  can't  escape  it.  I  am  pledged  to  stay  here  until  my  leave 
expires,  and  here  I  must  remain,  and  meet — ^Agnes.  Good 
heavens !  I  hope  Uncle  Dick  won't  even  hint  of  his  plans  before 
her.  What  a  presumptuous  puppy  she  will  think  me !  I  shall 
be  glad  when  I  am  back  in  my  quarters  at  Colddene  Barracks, 
safe  from  having  the  epithet  *  fortune-hunter '  thrown  in  my 
teeth,"  and  the  young  man  re-entered  the  house,  and  seeking  the 
oak  room  where  his  uncle  was,  listened  outwardly  attentive  while 
the  general  discoursed  of  globose  breast-plates,  Saracen  chain-mail, 
and  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  furniture. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Jack  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and  did  his  best  to  while 
away  the  time  before  luncheon,  which  seemed  to  lag  terribly, 
though  in  reality  the  day  was  still  young  when  Colonel  Helstone 
and  his  daughter  arrived. 

They  had  ridden  over  from  their  place,  and  Jack  thought  she 
had  never  looked  fairer  than  she  did  standing  by  her  horse,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  general's  face,  as  he  went  forward  to  greet  them, 
questioningly.  For  he  was  so  tall  and  dignified,  with  a  singularly 
stately  presence  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inspiring  strangers,  and 
those  who  knew  but  little  of  him,  with  awe,  while  in  reality  he 
was  the  kindest,  best-natured,  most  genial  man  in  the  world. 

"  Welcome  to  Plas  Idris,"  he  said  cordially,  grasping  his  friend's 
outstretched  hand.  "I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  turning  to 
greet  Agnes.  '^I  feared  that  at  the  last  moment  you  might 
change  your  mind  about  coming  and  decide  in  favour  of  a  game  of 
tennis." 

**  It  is  getting  late  for  tennis,"  she  replied  smiling  up  at  her 
host,  *^  and  nothing  would  have  altered  my  determination  to  come 
to  Plas  Idris.  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  your  treasures.  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  them  from  father." 
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**I  hope  jou  won't  be  disappointed  in  them." 

^*  I  am  sure  I  shall  not.     I  love  old  things." 

"  My  nephew  is  here,  fortunately,  and  will  show  you  what  you 
wish  to  see,"  continued  the  general,  glancing  at  Jack  who  was 
lingering  in  the  friendly  shade  of  the  canopied  porch.  "  He  tells 
me  that  he  knows  you." 

**  Knows  me  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Helstone  in  surprise,  and  then 
Captain  Temple  marched  out  as  though  he  was  going  to  face  the 
enemy's  guns,  blushing  the  while  like  any  school  miss  in  her  teens 
and  swearing  at  himself  silently  for  doing  so. 

"  We  have  often  met  at  Mrs.  Grabriel's  and  elsewhere  in  town," 
he  said  a  little  constrainedly,  as  he  came  to  close  quarters.  **  No 
doubt,  though,  you  have  forgotten  me,  as  it  is  some  time  since  we 
met,"  he  added  with  mild  sarcasm. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  she  replied  with  such 
admirable  coolness  that  his  hopes  and  spirits  fell  to  zero.  ''I 
met  you  last  at  Lady  Highbury's  ball.  You  were  there  with  Major 
Bolsover  and  Captain  Jones." 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  coldly,  for  he  was  rather,  not  to  say  very, 
jealous  of  the  junior  captain,  Arthur  Jones,  and  he  turned  with  an 
air  of  indifference  to  Colonel  Helstone,  to  whom  his  uncle  intro- 
duced him. 

Agnes  noticed  his  manner,  and  though  intuitively  she  knew  it 
was  assumed  and  only  a  set-off  against  her  own  coldness,  she  deter« 
mined  to  punish  him  for  it. 

**  Well,  are  you  not  going  to  play  the  part  of  cicerone  or  show- 
man or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it  ?  "  she  asked  sharply,  when 
the  general  having  something  of  interest  to  show  his  whilom 
comrade-in-arms,  led  him  off  to  the  oak  room  and  the  young 
people  found  themselves  alone  in  the  library  dignified  in  the 
time  of  the  former  owners  by  the  title  of  **  The  Saloon  of  the 
Minervas." 

"  I  will  if  you  wish  it,"  he  rejoined  emulating  her  cool  manner, 
for  he  was  still  smarting  from  her  rather  discourteous  reception  of 
him. 

"  Of  course  I  wish  it,"  she  retorted  quickly.  "  I  have  come  here 
to  see  all  your  uncle's  antiques,  and  besides  an  old  place  of  this 
fiort  must  have  a  hundred  interesting  stories  attached  to  it.  If 
you  know  any  of  them,  pray  impart  them  to  me." 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  rejoined  assuming  an  air  of  ceremonious 
politeness.  "This  window,"  indicating  the  one  by  which  they 
stood,  which  was  canopied  with  carved  oak  of  Charles  I.  period, "  is 
the  one  through  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  escaped  in  1798, 
when  a  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  by  the  Crown  for  his 
arrest.  That  chair  is  the  identical  one  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  sat  when  he  lunched  here  in  1814.  That  oak  chest 
was  presented  to  the  former  o\^ners  by  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
with  that  jewelled  fan  Madame  de  Genlis  fanned  herself  when 
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she  stayed  here  in  1791,  and  out  of  that  Sevres  patch-box  that  the 
Dachess  of  St.  Albans,  ti^  Mellon,  decorated  her  dimpled  chin, 
while  Wordsworth  wrote  with  that  antiquated  pen  the  verses  to 
Plas  Idris,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  drank  out  of  that  Venetian  goblet 
when  dining  here  in  1825,  and  Mademoiselle  D'Orleans  made  that 
Worcester  cup  famous  by  doing  likewise  some  thirty-five  years 
earlier." 

"  Quite  a  list  of  brilliant  names,''  said  Agnes  looking  at  each 
thing  with  great  interest. 

"Yes.  Almost  everything  here  has  interesting  associations. 
In  that  glass  case  is  a  tiny  lock  severed  from  the  fair  head  of 
Marie  Antoinette ;  here  is  a  ring  worn  by  Charles  II.'s  consort ; 
here  a  necklace  of  Queen  Anne's ;  there  a  reliquary  that  belonged 
to  Mary,  Philip  of  Spain's  bloody-minded  consort,"  and  so  he  went 
on,  trying  to  amuse  her,  and  deluding  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  doing  so,  when  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  **  Now  take  me  to 
see  the  dogs,"  and  obediently  he  took  her  to  the  stables  where 
the  general's  Dane  boarhounds  were  kept,  and  after  admiring 
them  they  strolled  round  the  sweet  quaint  old  garden  that  bore 
the  ineflfaceable  stamp  of  bygone  years. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  would  be  here  to-day,"  remarked  Miss 
Helstone  at  last,  giving  him  one  of  those  sudden  dangerous  glances 
that  quickened  his  pulses  to  a  gallop. 

"  No ;  J  suppose  not,  as  you  were  not  aware  that  the  general  is 
my  uncle." 

"  Why  did  you  keep  it  a  secret  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  made  a  secret  of  it." 

"  You  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  he  is  such  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father's." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  my  relatives  and  private 
affairs  to  those  who  show  plainly  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  me  or  anything  connected  with  me,"  replied  the 
young  man  stiflBy. 

"Oh,"  ejaculated  Miss  Helstone  looking  at  him  half  mis- 
chievously. 

It  was  quite  a  poetical  scene  in  its  restful  sweetness.  The  lovely 
river  surrounded  by  giant  mountains,  their  huge  heads  wrapped 
in  purple  mists ;  the  sun  reflecting  its  burning  golden  glory  on 
the  rippling  waters,  and  tinging  the  foliage  with  its  bright  rays^ 
deepening  the  varied  tints  of  the  olive,  brown,  red  and  yellow 
leaves  to  marvellous  rainbow-like  hues,  while  the  fading  bracken 
glowed  warmly  in  the  sunlight  and  gave  a  tawny  look  to  the 
landscape. 

Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  girl,  for  her  face  softened  and  her  eyes  grew  serious. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said  gently. 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  Idol,  still  unbending  and  very  cere- 
monious. 
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**  Don't  you  misjudge  people  sometimes  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Sometimes,  perhaps.  Only  after  four  years'  acquaintance  with 
you,  Miss  Helstone,  I  don't  think  I  have  misjudged  you  or  your 
sentiments  towards  me,"  he  told  her  quite  bitterly. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  she  began  almost  imploringly.  "  I  have  often 
wanted  to  tell " 

But  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  the  gong  rang  out,  and  the 
butler  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  path  and  informed  them  that 
luncheon  was  senred ;  and,  offering  her  his  arm,  Captain  Temple 
led  her  into  the  house  in  silence,  without  making  any  comment  on 
her  speech  or  relenting  one  jot  of  his  air  of  ceremonious  politeness, 
which  the  imperious  beauty  was  quick  to  resent  and  take  offence 
at.  Her  softened  mood  soon  passed  and  gave  place  to  one  of 
capricious  cruelty.  She  said  everything  she  could  to  wound  and 
annoy  the  unhappy  Idol,  and  left  him  twenty  degrees  more  miser- 
able than  when  she  arrived.  Some  Frenchman  has  written,  "  No 
man  gets  over  his  first  love,"  and  it  seemed  hardly  likely  that 
Jack  Temple  would.  Of  course  he  had  had  affairs  of  the  heart 
before.  They  had  been  of  rather  numerous  occurrence  in  his  salad 
days.  But  he  had  never  really  been  in  love  until  he  met  Agnes 
Helstone.  Then  he  surrendered  absolutely,  and  to  him  it  seemed 
the  beginning  of  everything.  He  did  not  take  the  thing  reason- 
ably or  prudently.  He  just  gave  himself  up  and  let  himself 
become  entirely  absorbed  by  his  passion.  He  did  not  prolong  his 
stay  at  Plas  Idris,  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  returning 
to  his  quarters  at  C . 

He  did  not  see  anything  of  Agnes  for  a  week — seven  whole  gloomy 
days — ^and  then  he  met  her  at  Mrs.  Grabriel's. 

It  was  a  tennis  party,  the  last  of  the  season,  and  several  smart 
folk  were  gathered  together  in  the  garden  of  the  pretty  villa 
that  the  chiefs  wife  occupied  on  the  outskirts  of  C . 

Captain  Temple,  who  was-  a  crack  player,  and  a  certain  Miss 
Pope,  a  dashing,  handsome  woman,  not  in  her  first  youth,  still 
very  stylish  and  agreeable  and  immensely  wealthy,  had  beaten 
Miss  Helstone  and  Captain  Jones  in  a  most  ignominious  manner 
over  and  over  again,  much  to  Agnes's  disgust,  for  she  prided  herself 
greatly  on  her  skill,  and  after  the  fifth  defeat  she  flung  down  her 
racket,  declaring  she  would  not  play  any  more,  and  sauntered  off 
with  the  fascinating  Jones,  leaving  Jack  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
jealousy  and  unrest.  It  was  in  vain  Miss  Pope  exerted  herself  to 
please,  brought  the  whole  artillery  of  her  charms  to  bear  on  the 
young  man.  He  remained  listless  and  inattentive,  and  some  hour 
or  so  later  managed  to  escape  from  his  would-be  enslaver,  and  went 
in  search  of  Agnes.  He  told  himself  angrily  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  spy  on  her,  and  that  it  looked  as  though  he  was  doing  so 
as  he  went  in  the  direction  she  and  Jones  had  taken,  and  he  tried 
to  quiet  his  qualms  of  conscience  by  telling  himself  he  was  going 
to  say  good-bye  to  her.     At  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  path  he  came 
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face  to  face  with  Captain  Jones,  who  was  harrying  along  with 
flushed  face  and  an  angry  look  in  his  handsome  blue  eyes.  A  little 
farther  on  he  saw  Agnes  sitting  on  a  seat,  digging  up  the  ground 
with  vicious  little  stabs  with  her  sunshade.  He  went  up  to  her 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  he  said  a  trifle  awkwardly. 

"  Was  it  necessary  to  hunt  me  up  in  this  fashion  to  do  that?*'  she 
asked  scornfully,  a  tremor  in  her  usually  clear  tones. 

"  Hunt  you  up  ?"  exclaimed  the  Idol  in  astonishment. 

"  That  is  what  I  said.  I  wonder  how  you  could  tear  yourself 
away  from  Miss  Pope,"  she  added  sharply. 

"  She  is  a  very  charming  woman,*'  said  Jack  quickly ;  "  so  well- 
bred  and  courteous." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  don't  favour  her  with  more  of  your  society," 
retorted  Agnes  sarcastically,  "  as  you  think  so  much  of  her ;  and 
you  know,"  significantly,  "  that  her  fortune  is  enormous." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Temple  coldly,  turning  very 
pale. 

"  As  an  heiress  she  must  naturally  be  attractive  to  a  man  like 
yourself,  who  seeks  the  society  of  rich  women." 

"  Miss  Helstone  ! "  exclaimed  Jack  indignantly. 

"  You  need  not  pretend  to  be  indignant,"  she  cried,  growing 
angrier  and  more  emphatic.     "  I  have  heard  all  about  you." 

"  Who  has  been  slandering  me  ?  "  queried  the  Idol,  a  turbulent 
light  gleaming  in  his  eyes.  "Is  it  your  great  friend.  Captain 
Jones  ?  He  might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  lying  about  other 
fellows..  We  all  envy  him  his  good  luck  in  being  your  favourite, 
and  are  ready  to  congratulate  him.     Is  it  Jones  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  tell  you,"  cried  Agnes.  "  How  dare  you  speak  in  that 
way  !  And  let  me  tell  you  that  your  attentions  to  me  excite  com- 
ment. I  find  it  unpleasant.  Be  good  enough  tp  alter  your 
behaviour  and " 

"  Keep  away  from  you,"  interrupted  the  Idol  in  husky  tones. 
^'  I  will  obey  your  commands.  You  shall  not  have  to  complain  of 
my  attentions  again,"  and  lifting  his  hat.  Jack  turned  and  walked 
away  without  a  single  backward  glance. 

Jack  was  so  deeply  wounded  at  Miss  Helstone's  treatment  of 
him  that  he  resolutely  avoided  her,  and  joined  in  very  few  of  the 
regimental  festivities  at  which  he  knew  or  thought  she  would  be 
present,  while  he  refused  every  invitation  that  the  chiePs  wife  sent, 
^ving  out  that  his  second  cousin's  great-grandmother,  or  some 
such  mythical  person,  was  dead,  and  that  therefore  he  was  mourn- 
ing in  solitary  confinement,  while  he  waited  in  suspense,  daily 
expecting  to  hear  that  Agnes  was  engaged  to  Jones.  This  he  did 
not  hear;  but  as  the  weeks  wore  on  he  heard  tales  of  how  wild  and 
curious  Miss  Helstone  was  becoming ;  how  recklessly  she  rode  to 
hounds,  how  wildly  she  drove  a  tandem  of  thoroughbreds  through 
the  town,  how  hard  she  flirted  with  Major  This  and  Colonel  That, 
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how  frequently  she  danced  with  any  new  fellow  who  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  and  Jack's  honest  heart  grew  heavy 
within  his  breast.  However,  they  did  not  meet  until  autumn  had 
given  place  to  winter,  and  Jack  Frost  had  laid  his  iron  grip  on  the 
land. 

So  severe  was  the  weather  that  the  river  was  frozen  over  and 
skating  was  going  on  apace.  Mrs.  Crabriel  gave  a  torchlight  party, 
and  Jack,  fearing  to  offend  by  another  refusal,  went  to  it.  The 
moon  shone  bright  and  cold  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  torches 
threw  a  ruddy  light  on  the  dark  frost-bound  waters  and  the  white 
banks  and  the  crowd  of  laughing,  chattering,  gaily-dressed  folk. 

Jack  soon  tired  of  it,  for  Miss  Helstone  was  there,  dressed  in  a 
bizarre  costume,  and  escorted  by  the  colonel  of  a  Hussar  regiment 

that  was  quartered  at  C ^  and  he  skated  away  to  a  quieter  and 

more  solitary  part,  and  was  cutting  figures  of  eight  and  twisting 
and  twirling  in  a  marvellous  way,  when  suddenly  he  was  startled 
by  an  ominous  crack,  and  then  another  and  yet  another,  and, 
wheeling  round,  he  was  going  to  make  for  the  shore  when  a  slight 
girlish  figure  flew  past  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  recognized  Agnes 
by  the  remarkable  white,  fur-trimmed  dress. 

"  Turn  back — ^tum  back,"  he  shouted.     "  It  is  not  safe." 

But  she  took  no  heed,  only  flew  on  in  an  utterly  reckless,  heed- 
less fashion,  and  he,  realizing  that  she  was  going  to  her  death, 
skated  after  her,  going  like  the  wind. 

His  greater  strength  told,  and  the  dire  anxiety  under  which  he 
laboured.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  was  at  her  side  and  caught 
her  arm,  arresting  her  progress. 

"  The — ice — is — cracking,"  he  panted.    •*  Turn  back  at  once." 

"  Absurd ! "  she  rejoined  contemptuously.  **  How  dare  you  stop 
me?" 

"Because  I  will  not  have  you  risk  your  life,"  he  rejoined 
firmly. 

"  Pshaw  !  ridiculous !  Colonel  Hammersley  has  bet  me  a  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  I  won't  skate  to  the  island  and  bring  back  a  spray 
of  mistletoe,  and  I  mean  to  do  it,"  she  said  defiantly. 

"  You  shall  not,"  and  Jack's  grasp  on  her  arm  tightened. 

« I  shall." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  an  ominous  creaking  was  heard  and  the 
ice  seemed  to  quiver  under  their  feet. 

In  one  moment,  with  a  terrible  heart-sickening  throb,  she 
realized  the  awfulness  of  their  position. 

Grim  Death  was  looking  them  in  the  face. 

They  might  never  reach  the  banks  again.  One  false  step  and 
they  would  sink  beneath  the  ice  to  die  miserably. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  save  me,"  she  wailed,  shuddering  up  against  him  in 
her  terror. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  dearest,"  replied  the  young  man,  throwing 
one  arm  round  her  waist  and  leading  her  cautiously  towards  the 
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nearest  bank,  thougli  the  agony  of  fear  he  was  endoring  on  her 
account  was  almost  unbearable. 

Slowly  they  advanced  over  the  slippery  surface,  gently  treading 
when  they  saw  long  cracks  in  the  creaking  ice,  and  at  last  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  bank. 

Here  it  was  sloppy  and  wet,  and  Jack,  with  a  glance  of  despair 
and  a  sudden  *'  Forgive  me,"  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and,  with  a 
mighty  eflfort,  threw  her  clear  on  to  the  bank,  which  was  nearly 
flush  with  the  ice,  owing  to  the  full  state  of  the  river  from  the 
autumn  rains. 

She  was  safe,  but  the  exertion  was  fatal  to  him.  A  hole  yawned 
under  his  feet,  and  down  he  went,  fortunately  only  a  little  above 
his  waist,  and,  stimulated  to  superhuman  efforts  by  her  shrieks,  he 
struggled  to  the  bank,  and  with  the  help  of  her  strong  young  arm 
at  last  stood  safe  on  terra  Jlrma. 

"  Oh !  Jack,  Jack,"  she  moaned,  clinging  to  him,  "  to  think  that 
my  folly  endangered  your  life." 

"And  your  own,  which  is  of  more  consequence,"  he  said  quietly, 
not  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  her  agitation  now  they  were  out 
of  danger. 

**Not  of  more  consequence  to  me,"  she  murmured,  twisting 
a  button  of  his  coat  round  and  round  as  she  leant  against  him. 

"Agnes,  don't  say  that  unless  you  mean  it,"  he  said  passionately, 
clenching  his  hands  to  repress  the  desire  he  felt  to  take  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  I  do  mean  it.  Oh,  Jack !  will  you  make  me  say  it  ?  Don't  you 
know  I  love  you  ?  " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then,  saying,  **  No,  I  didn't.  I  thought 
you  hated  me.'* 

But  he  altered  his  opinion  after  that  long,  clinging  kiss,  and 
forgot  everything  save  that  his  first  and  only  love  was  clinging  to 
him  with  a  fond,  confiding  tenderness  that  made  him  forget  all 
about  her  money  and  his  pride,  and  long  before  they  had  reached 
Mrs.  Gabriel's  villa,  Agnes  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  live 
without  him,  that  she  hated  Jones  because  he  had  slandered  her 
"  Idol,"  and  admitted,  on  being  pressed,  that  she  had  refused  him 
at  the  tennis  party,  and  was  mad  with  jealousy  of  Miss  Pope,  while 
Jack  told  her  that  if  she  had  continued  to  snub  him  he  meant  to 
leave  the  army  and  go  out  to  a  sheep-run  in  Australia. 

So  the  general's  nephew  did  as  his  uncle  wished  in  the  end,  and 
the  latter  was  well  pleased,  knowing  that  Jack's  bonny  bride  would 
often  brighten  the  dear  old  rooms  at  Plas  Idris  with  her  sunny 
presence,  and  bring  joy  to  his  life  too. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  TELEGRAM. 

THE  house  party  Lady  de  Walden  had  organized  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  foreboding  of  failure,  was  not  a  brilliant  success.  The 
component  parts  were  somewhat  incongruous.  Some  relatives  of 
her  husband's,  home  from  India,  and  much  more  severely  aristo- 
cratic in  principle  and  practice  than  their  hosts ;  an  elderly  peer, 
of  keen  political  proclivities,  with  his  only  daughter,  a  daring 
horsewoman ;  a  few  club  men  devoted  to  sport,  a  traveller,  and  an 
unattached  young  lady,  much  sought  for  in  country  houses,  who 
could  act  and  sing,  take  a  hand  at  whist,  and  even  play  chess 
decently,  who  could  talk  fairly  well  on  all  current  subjects  and, 
greatest  accomplishment  of  all,  listen  patiently  to  a  bore  of  good 
social  standing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fiomaine,  the  Indian  official  and  wife 
aforesaid,  and  their  young  daughter,  were  somewhat  "  out  of  it," 
and,  after  the  provincial  and  colonial  mode,  disposed  to  treat  most 
matters  seriously.  To  them  the  political  peer  laid  down  the  law 
much  to  his  own  and  their  satisfaction ;  the  rest  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  coverts  and  hunting  field;  while  late,  long, 
admirably-served  dinners  diminished  tne  trying  interval  before 
bedtime. 

Still,  matters  would  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  Claire,  but 
for  the  bearing  and  conduct  of  her  husband. 

Hitherto  Lord  de  Walden  was  the  life,  the  leading  spirit  of  such 
gatherings.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  bored,  pre-occupied, 
sullen.  Whereas  Ferrars  was  unusually  alert,  complaisant,  and 
untiring  in  his  eflforts  to  make  things  go  off  well. 

The  day  but  one  before  the  break  up  of  the  Beaumont  Royal 
party  had  been  fixed  for  the  annual  ball,  giv^n  in  aid  of  the  County 
Infirmary ;  a  function  usually  attended  by  all  the  county  tnagnates, 
and  thither  Lord  and  Lady  de  Walden  intended  to  convey  the 
younger  members  of  their  party ;  indeed  only  two  of  the  elder 
men  proposed  to  remain  behind. 
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There  were  two  posts  daily  at  Beaumont  Royal.  The  first 
arrived  at  breakfast  time,  and  afforded  much  food  for  gossip  when 
people  had  read  their  letters.  On  this  particular  morning  Lady 
de  Walden  was  much  interested  in  hers,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  move  among  her  guests  handed  one  of  them  to  her 
husband,  who  glanced  at  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Most  of  those  at  table  dispersed  to  shoot,  or  to  examine  the 
stables,  while  Lord  de  Walden  prepared  to  drive  his  noble  guest 
into  the  county  town,  that  he  might  inspect  some  of  the  local 
institutions. 

**  I  had  a  letter  from  my  brother,"  said  Claire  to  Ferrars,  the 
first  time  she  found  herself  near  enough  to  speak  confidentially  to 
him,  **  and  he  has  found  something  at  last  that  will,  I  imagine, 
suit  poor  Mrs.  Bepton.  A  family  returning  to  Australia.  Wealthy 
people.  The  wife  in  delicate  health  and  two  little  girls.  They 
will  live  chiefly  in  Sydney,  and  when  they  do  go  to  the  country 
her  riding  will  be  of  use  to  her." 

"Yes,  it  seems  an  appointment  made  for  her,"  returned  Ferrars 
rather  drily. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  continued  Claire,  "  for  the  Thorpes  do  not 
seem  to  have  behaved  very  well ;  they  are  going  to  some  Austrian 
baths,  and  told  her  rather  abruptly  they  cannot  take  her." 

"  Is  she  going  to  accept  this  offer  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  sure.  Willie  is  not  clear  about  it  himself.  I  gave 
the  letter  to  Guy.  But  here  is  the  carriage  for  Mrs.  Bomaine  and 
her  daughters ;  I  must  go  and  do  my  duty." 

"  The  plot  thickens,"  said  Ferrars  to  himself ;  "  shall  I  speak  to 
de  Walden  ?  No ;  it  is  waste  of  time.  I  have  dropped  some  hints 
which  he  took  very  badly.  My  best  and  only  plan  is  to  let  things 
drift." 

As  Lord  de  Walden  was  waiting  in  the  hall  for  Lord  B , 

who  was  finishing  some  letters  in  the  library,  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  him.  He  opened,  glanced  at  it,  and  in  a  quick  irritable 
way  said,  "  No  answer."  The  servant  turned  back  to  dismiss  the 
messenger,  and  Claire,  who  was  coming  downstairs  in  walking 
dress,  intending  to  conduct  the  young  ladies  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Norman  fortalice,  came  to  his  side. 

"  Nothing  wrong  ?  Nothing  to  worry  you,  I  hope,  dear  Gruy  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"No.  Yes,"  he  returned.  "That  is,  those  tiresome  people 
want  me  to  meet — oh — to  meet  an  important  person — ^at  Yates- 
bridge  this  afternoon.  I  shall  take  no  notice.  If  it  is  very  press- 
ing they  can  telegraph  again." 

"  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  say  at  once  you  cannot  come  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so.  I'll  think  of  it,  for  as  I  am  going  straight  into 
Edenborough  I  can  send  the  messae^e  myselfl" 

"  Pray  do.     You  mv,8t  come  to  the  ball  to-night." 

"  Then  I  certainly  can't  go  to  Yatesbridge  unless  I  start  now." 
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Here  Lord  E joined  them,  and  was  soon  put  into  his  over- 
coat by  his  careful  valet,  while  his  daughter  and  Miss  Somaine 
appeared  in  time  to  see  him  and  their  host  drive  off. 


The  day  dragged  through  less  oppressively  than  usual,  for  Claire 
was  invigorated  by  the  idea  that  soon  she  would  be  alone  with  her 
husband,  whose  ill- temper  or  preoccupation  would  not,  could  not 
last  once  the  house  was  quiet  and  left  to  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  she  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Cannes  or  Nice  to 
change  the  scene  and  the  current  of  his  humour. 

The  dinner  hour  had  been  changed  to  give  time  for  the  drive  to 
the  county  town,  and  Claire  having  seen  all  her  lady  guests  retire 
to  their  respective  dressing-rooms,  was  preparing  to  begin  her  own 
toilette,  when  Lord  de  Walden  came  in  hastily,  a  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

**  I  must  go,"  he  said ; "  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  there  is  evidently 
something  or  other  very  wrong." 

"  But,  Guy,  how  can  you  leave  Lord  R or " 

"I  have  explained  matters  to  them,  and  I  have  spoken  to 
Stephen ;  you  will  scarcely  miss  me." 

"  I  shall  miss  you  terribly.  It  must  be  something  very  serious 
that  draws  you  away,  and  see  what  a  pretty  frock  I  have." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  see  what  any  one  has  on,  and  don't 
be  surprised  if  I  should  not  return  till  morning,  though  I  expect 
to  be  back  at  twelve.  I  haven't  a  moment  to  lose,  the  dog-cart  is 
at  the  door.    Make  the  best  you  can  of  what  is  inevitable." 

He  turned  sharply  and  left  her  without  a  word  of  adieu. 

"Shall  I  bring,  you  some  sal  volatile,  my  lady?"  said  Claire's 
maid,  who  had  been  an  unnoticed  witness  of  the  scene,  as  her 
mistress  sank  into  a  chair.     "  It  is  so  dreadful  sudden." 

**  Sal  volatile  ?  "  repeated  Claire.  "  No ;  I  want  nothing  of  the 
kind.  That  Lord  de  Walden  should  be  called  away  is  extremely 
annoying,  but  that  is  all." 

^  Then  I  had  better  do  your  ladyship's  hair  at  once,  for  time  is 
getting  on." 

It  was,  however,  a  grave  trial  for  Claire  to  face  her  guests,  to 
apologize  lightly  and  courteously,  to  put  a  good  face  on  matters 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cruel  suggestions  of  imagination  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  impatient  indifference  which  sent  mm  from  her 
without  a  kind  word. 

Stephen  Ferrars  was  her  stay  and  support.  He  seemed  to  have 
thrown  off  completely  his  taciturn  indifference.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  spirit  and  interest ;  he  kept  the  ball  rolling,  and 
suggested  a  variety  of  pleasant  arrangements— all  by  Lord  de 
Walden's  direction,  he  said,  adding  endless  whimsical  apologies 
for  his  cousin's  absence. 

When  the  time  came  for  starting  ball-wards,  he  superintended 
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the  stowing  of  the  carriages  with  the  most  courteous  care  for  his 
kinsman's  guests,  and  when  the  last  was  driven  off  returned  to  the 
hall,  where  Lady  de  Walden's  maid  stood  ready  to  put  on  her 
mistress's  fur-lined  cloak. 

**  Why,  Claire,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  will  outshine  all  the  others 
to-night.  Madame  Valerie  has  surpassed  herself."  And  he  looked 
with  grave,  deliberate  admiration  at  his  young  hostess,  whose  dress 
of  pearly  white  satin  and  filmy  lace  caught  up  with  pale  roses  in 
which  sparkled  diamond  hearts,  became  her  well.  Her  abundant 
light  golden-brown  hair,  piled  into  bows  and  plaits  studded  with 
diamond  stars  on  the  top  of  her  head,  gave  her  height,  and  added 
to  the  air  of  delicate  distinction  her  slight,  graceful  figure  always 
conveyed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice.  ^*  Is  it  not  a 
pretty  dress  ?  And  Guy  would  not  look  at  it.  But  we  must  not 
keep  the  rest  waiting ;  the  cloak-room  at  the  Assembly  Booms  is 
not  too  luxurious." 

She  went  out  to  the  carriage,  and  Ferrars  following  put  the 
warmer  carefully  under  her  feet  and  drew  up  the  window.  She 
was  profoundly  silent  almost  all  the  way,  scarcely  answering  the 
few  remarks  he  addressed  to  her,  and  not  once  mentioning  her 
husband. 

The  ball  was  unusually  brilliant.  The  neighbouring  houses 
contributed  large  contingents,  and  many  well-known  London  faces 
were  to  be  seen ;  local  belles  came  out  in  their  best,  and  all  the 
family  jewels  of  the  county  were  displayed  with  great  effect,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  luiiforms  added  variety  to  the  scene. 
But  among  the  crowd  none  attracted  so  much  admiration  as 
Claire.  Pride,  the  dread  of  any  evil  construction  being  put  on 
her  husband's  absence,  the  determination  to  play  her  part  well, 
gave  unusual  animation  to  look  and  manner ;  a  soft  but  bright 
colour  made  her  eyes  dark  and  brilliant.  Ferrars,  knowing  the 
pain  gnawing  at  her  heart,  looked  at  her  witii  wonder,  but  they 
scarcely  spoke  during  the  evening,  for  Lady  de  Walden  was  in 
great  request,  and  danced  untiringly  with  the  whole  squirarchy 
present,  leaving  a  lasting  impression  of  grace  and  kindliness 
upon  the  slow  imagination  of  the  Blankshire  patricians. 

At  last  the  hour  of  release  came.  It  was  late  when  the  Beau- 
mont Roysl  party  left,  but  the  ball  was  still  at  its  height.  Claire 
saw  her  guests  off  before  she  let  Ferrars  put  her  into  her  own 
brougham.  For  the  first  mile  she  leant  back  too  exhausted  to 
speak,  then  she  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ^^  Stephen," 
she  said,  her  voice  trembled,  "what  is  the  matter  with  Guy? 
One  man  may  understand  another  better  than  even  his  wife. 
Perhaps  it  is  disloyal  to  ask  you,  but  I  am  almost  beside  myself 
with  shapeless  terror,  with  fear  of  I  don't  know  what.  Since  Guy 
left  me  in  Paris  he  has  never  been  the  same,  and,  looking  back 
for  months,  I  fancy  a  slight,  barely  perceptible  change  began  long 
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ago ;  I  can  only  recall  it  by  the  light  of  the  present.     Do  you  per- 
ceive it  ?     Am  I  mad,  or  is  he  mad  ?" 

"  You  are  not  mad,  Claire,"  returned  Ferrars,  speaking  more 
softly  than  usual,  and  he  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  hers. 
She  shivered  at  its  coldness.    "  De  Walden  is  not  himself." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  repeated  Claire  in  a  tone  of 
anguish  and  pressing  her  clasped  hands  to  her  bosom.  "  Have  I 
done  anything  to  vex  him  ?  You  are  wise ;  you  are  fond  of  us 
both.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  asked  him  why — why  he  is  so 
cold  and  hard.  He  only  denies  what  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noontide  and  keeps  his  heart  shut  against  me.  That  Guy  should 
be  indifferent  to  me  seems  greater  annihilation  than  if  the  universe 
crumbled  to  dust  before  my  eyes !     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

^* Nothing;  yom*  best  and  only  resource  is  in  masterly  inac- 
tion. De  Walden  is  passing  through  some  phase  which  we  do 
not  understand.  The  more  you  notice  his  present  mood,  the  more 
you  Question  him,  the  further  he  will  drift  from  you.  It  is  well 
that  he  knows  you  have  noticed  his  sullenness.  Now  try  to  be  the 
same  calm  cheerful  considerate  wife  you  have  ever  been.  This 
mood  will  pass  away,  and  even  when  his  old  self  returns,  when  he 
is  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  again,  be  brave  and  self-denying 
enough  to  ask  no  questions.  Only  a  good  woman  can  be  so 
heroic." 

**  If,'*  returned  Lady  de  Walden  with  sad  emphasis,  "  if  he  ever 
comes  back  to  his  old  self  I  shall  have  courage  for  anything.  Do 
you  know,  Stephen — ^you  will  laugh — I  could  be  jealous,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  be  jealous  of;  besides,  it  is  too  ridiculous."  She 
stopped  and  laughed:  such  a  sweet  laugh  of  security  in  that 
direction. 

"  Take  courage,  Claire ;  be  true  to  yourself,  and  these  evil  days 
will  pass  away.  We  are  sad  brutes,  we  men.  The  tender  restraint 
of  consideration  for  others  which  holds  you  so  firmly,  is  but  a  rope 
of  sand  to  us ;  still,  do  not  despair.  Come  what  may,  Claire,  you 
have  your  son." 

"  My  son !  Oh,  Stephen  !  I  want  my  husband  too."  These 
sentences  brought  them  to  the  gates  of  Beaumont  Royal. 

On  reaching  the  house  they  found  that  all  the  party  had  retired 
for  the  night,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  men  who  were 
still  in  the  smoking-room. 

"  Lord  de  Walden  has  not  returned  ?"  said  Ferrars. 

**  Not  yet,  sir.  Shall  I  wait  up,  my  lady  ?  "  he  added  addressing 
Claire. 

"  I  think  not.    It  would  be  no  use,  Stephen  ?  " 

**  None.  He  must  have  missed  the  train  and  cannot  be  here 
before  eight  to-morrow,  no,  this  morning." 

^^  Be  sure  James  goes  to  him  in  good  time.  Take  the  brougham, 
the  mornings  are  too  cold  for  the  dog-cart."  She  turned  and 
walked  to  the  staircase. 
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*^  Get  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars  following 
her.  She  paused  to  bid  him  good-night.  "  You  are  dead  beat, 
though  you  keep  up  so  wonderfully,"  he  went  on.  "Put  away 
your  doubts  and  fears  and  try  to  sleep.  Believe  me,  there  is  bright 
weather  behind  these  clouds,  and,"  lowering  his  voice  to  an  intense 
whisper, "  I  would  gladly  give  ten  years  of  my  life  if  I  could  banish 
them  at  once.     Do  you  believe  me,  Claire  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,  dear  Stephen,"  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him ; 
**  you  are  the  only  comfort  I  have.  I  feel  you  are  .more  a  brother 
than  even  Willie." 

Ferrars  smiled  a  little  grimly  and  held  her  hand  hard  for  an 
instant.    "  G-et  all  the  rest  you  can,"  he  said  and  let  her  go. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  smokers  after  a  little  conver- 
sation and  a  few  comments,  on  Lord  de  Walden's  desertion  of  his 
guests. 

When  Ferrars  had  dismissed  his  valet  he  began  to  walk  slowly 
to  and  fro  his  room,  then  he  paused  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  "  It 
is  a  deeper,  more  serious  affair  than  I  expected,"  he  thought. 
"  How  profoundly  she  loves  that  half-developed  cub !  How  closely 
she  clings  to  him  !  How  little  she  realizes  that  she  has  lost  him. 
A  month  ago  the  die  was  virtually  cast.  Could  anything  have 
saved  him  ?  Her  presence,  perhaps.  She  might  then  have  seen 
the  source  of  danger,  and,  by  a  display  of  tenderness  and  acute 
jealousy  created  a  flattering  counter  irritation.  She  would  have 
left  the  old  man  if  she  hfSi  known.  What  good  would  it  have 
done  to  warn  her  ?  None,  only  postponed  the  inevitable.  Better 
use  the  knife  at  once,  and  let  the  centre  of  disease  be  cut  out. 
Healing  will  soon  set  in  if 

"  It  is  not  in  de  Walden's  nature  to  be  faithful,  and  Claire  has 
not  enough  of  the  animal  in  her  composition  to  master  the  brute 
in  him.  But  it  will  go  hard  with  her.  My  God !  how  hard  !  I 
did  not  know  there  was  such  strength  and  tenacity  in  that  slight 
girlish  creature.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of  passionate 
tears,  a  nervous  attack  or  two,  and  then  willing  acceptance  of  con- 
solation from  a  truer,  deeper  love.  Well,  nouiing  can  stop  the 
course  of  events  now.  What  an  unspeakable  grovelling  idiot  de 
Walden  is.  What  a  limp  scoundrel  in  spite  of  his  pleasant 
manners  and  frank  bonhomie.  To  think  of  his  winning  such  a 
wife  as  Claire.  If  only  the  coming  struggle  were  over,  her  future 
may  atone  for  the  past.  I  must  hold  the  helm  unflinchingly  in 
these  rapids."  He  extinguished  the  light  and  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  to  sleep  the  unbroken  sleep  usually  attributed  to  the 

just. 

*  *  *  *  • 

Breakfast  was  unusually  late  next  day,  and  Lord  de  Walden  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appear.  He  looked  none  the  worse  of  his  night 
journey,  and  though  rather  thoughtful  he  was  gentler  and  more 
complacent  than  usual.    Claire  had  gone  to  his  dressing-room  on 
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her  way  to  see  the  boy  before  break£Etst,  and  found  him  already 
dressed. 

"Are  you  not  very  tired,  Guy?"  she  asked,  offering  him  her 
cheek.  "How  unreasonable  of  that  railway  man  to  send  for 
you." 

**You  see,  business  is  tyrannical,"  he  returned,  kissing  her 
coldly,  "  and  I  really  wanted  to  see — this — ^person  before  he  went 
back  to  town.  It  tired  me  no  more  than  staying  a  couple  of 
hours  in  those  hot  rooms." 

"  Was  your  meeting  satisfactory  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite.  I  have  at  last  igiade  up  my  mind ;  anything  is 
better  thaii  uncertainty." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  am  going  on  to  see  the  boy.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Lord  de  Walden  quickly,  "  I  must  go  and  play  host. 
"Most  of  the  bores  you  have  collected  disperse  to-day,  do  they 
not  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  all  bores,  Guy ;  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry -when  we 
are  once  more  alone." 

"  Then  you  had  better  run  up  to  town  and  see  your  father.  He 
seems  to  wish  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much."  With  a  smile  and  nod 
she  left  the  room. 

At  len^h  the  Beaumont  Boyal  party  dispersed.  Ferrars  had  gone 
to  town  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  had  talked  of  visiting  Algiers, 
intending  to  penetrate  into  the  desert,  and  if  possible  to  get  a  shot 
or  two  at  a  lion.  Claire  hoped  he  would  not  go,  but  did  not  think 
much  about  it,  for  her  heart  and  her  thoughts  were  absorbed  in 
the  hope  that  de  Walden's  strange  mood,  his  unaccountable  cold- 
ness, would  vanish  as  mysteriously  as  it  came.  The  last  guest  to 
leave  was  the  utility  young  lady  before  mentioned.  She  was  a 
bright,  good-humoured  girl,  always  ready  to  make  herself  useful 
and  agreeable,  and  a  favourite  with  both  Lord  and  Lady  de  W^alden, 
and  Claire  went  with  her  to  the  station. 

"  The  worst  of  coming  down  to  stay  with  you,  dear  Lady  de 
Walden,  is  the  pain  of  going  away.  I  do  love  Beaumont  Royal ; 
everything  is  so  charming,"  cried  the  parting  guest.  "And 
dearest  Gerald ;  you  must  not  forget  me,  Gerald." 

"Then  you  must  oome  soon  again.  I  am  afraid  Gerald  is  a 
very  inconstant  young  man." 

"  But  you  are  coming  to  town,  are  you  not,  soon  ?  " 

"  Next  week,  I  hope,"  returned  Claire. 

"  And  you  will  bring  Gerald  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  My  visit  will  be  but  a  short  one,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  him  from  his  healthy  home  life.  You  must 
find  out  what  is  best  worth  hearing  or  seeing  in  the  way  of  concerts 
and  plays,  Miss  Colville.  We  can  get  Stephen  Ferrars  to  be  our 
squire ;  de  Walden  does  not  care  much  for  these  places." 

fp2 
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"  That  will  be  quite  delightful.  Oh,  here  we  are.  It  seems  a 
shame  to  go  away  in  such  lovely  weather ;  it  is  the  finest  we  have 
had  since  I  came." 

They  were  somewhat  late,  so  their  adieux  were  necessarily 
short,  and  having  kissed  her  hand  so  long  as  the  train  was  in  sight, 
Claire  and  her  boy  re-entered  the  carriage  and  drove  towards  home. 
About  half-way,  she  told  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  alighting, 
took  a  path  which  led  through  a  wooded  dell  and  across  a  comer 
of  moor  land,  to  her  own  grounds. 

She  walked  slowly  to  allow  of  Gerald's  running  to  and  fro, 
gathering  bracken  on  the*  sprays  of  bramble  still  to  be  found,  while 
her  own  heart  beat  at  the  prospect  of  the  evening  alone  with  her 
husband — it  seemed  long  since  they  had  passed  one  together — 
surely  he  would  talk  confidentially.  If  so,  she  would  answer  in 
the  same  tone,  and  thus  they  might  slide  back  to  their  old  happy 
terms ;  he  would  perhaps  tell  her  what  had  jarred  upon  him  and 
jangled  the  sweet  bells  of  their  hitherto  harmonious  intercourse  ? 

The  slight  frosty  crispness  of  the  air  cheered  and  invigorated 
her.  It  was  such  pure  delight,  too,  to  watch  the  free  graceful 
movements  of  the  active  healthy  child,  to  whom  mere  existence 
was  a  joy.  The  russet  of  the  wintry  woods  had  infinite  beauty ; 
the  bare  branchlets  and  innumerable  twigs  made  a  lace-like 
tracery  against  the  saffron  of  the  wintry  sunset  sky,  the  cry  of  the 
'  woodpecker,  which  came  from  where  the  bracken  gather  round 
the  roots  of  the  beeches,  and  many-coloured  fungi  hang  about  the 
moss-grown  tree-stumps,  the  murmurous  indistinct  rustling  of 
withered  foliage  under  foot  and  the  naked  branches  overhead,  as 
some  feathered  stragglers  uttered  an  occasional  note,  the  gleams 
of  light  upon  the  grey  and  brown  stems,  the  sense  of  waking 
nature  already  stirring  the  early  January  atmosphere,  all  combined 
to  fill  Claire's  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  beauty  which 
adorns  man's  dwelling-place. 

The  boy  would  run  to  her,  and  walking  beside  her,  clasp  her 
hand  for  a  minute  and  cry,  "  I  like  to  walk  with  you,  mother ; 
you  don't  mind  how  much  I  run  about." 

In  such  a  mood  Claire  felt  she  did  not  fear  the  fature  which 
only  that  morning  looked  threatening  and  gloomy.  The  cloud 
which  seemed  to  shut  her  out  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  her 
husband's  love  must  banish  at  the  exorcism  of  truth  and  wifely 
patience. 

The  path  followed  by  Claire  and  her  little  son  led  to  a  small 
gate  into  the  thicket  which  bordered  the  avenue ;  by  this  time  the 
boy  was  well-nigh  tired  out,  and  walked  soberly  enough  by  his 
mother's  side,  as  they  stepped  into  the  gravelled  roadway  and 
turned  towards  the  house. 

"  We  are  close  at  home  now,  mother  dear.  We  shall  not  be 
long,  shall  we?  "  he  said  bravely  enough,  but  Claire  divined  his 
fatigue. 
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•*  Yes,  quite  soon,  darling.  Would  you  like  to  go  back  and  rest 
in  the  lodge  ?  " 

**  Hark ! "  cried  the  child,  interrupting  her,  "  there  is  a  horse 
coming." 

Lady  de  Walden  listened,  and  heard  the  advancing  tramp ;  the 
next  moment  a  dog-cart  came  swiftly  round  a  bend  in  the 
avenue.     It  was  driven  by  her  husband. 

•*  Hullo,  Claire ! "  he  exclaimed,  pulling  up,  **  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you.  They  brought  me  word  you  were  walking  home ;  you 
have  been  an  immense  time  about  it." 

"One  does  not  make  much  progress  with  Gerald,"  returned 
Claire,  her  heart  chilled  by  the  moody  irritable  expression  of  her 
husband's  face,  the  harshness  of  his  voice.  "  He  is  very  tired,  poor 
little  man.  I  wish  you  would  drive  us  to  the  house  if  you  are  not 
in  a  great  hurry." 

*'  Come  up,  then,"  said  de  Walden ;  "  I  have  not  much  time  to 
spare." 

The  smart  groom  lifted  up  the  child  and  then  ran  to  the 
horse's  head  while  de  Walden  stretched  down  his  hand  to  his 
wife. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Guy  ?  "  she  asked  rather  timidly. 

"  To  see  Hawkins  "  (naming  his  agent,  who  lived  at  Blanchester). 
"  I  have  a  good  deal  of  business  to  settle  with  him." 

"  Shall  I  put  oflF  dinner  for  half-an-hour  ?  " 

**  No.  I  may  take  some  dinner  with  him.  I  want  to  finish  all 
I  have  to  do,  for  I  must  go  up  to  town  to-morrow  morning.  Can 
you  come,  Claire  ?  " 

**  Not  in  the  morning.     Can  you  not  wait  for  the  3.30  train  ?  " 

**  I  would  rather  not.     But  I  will  see  if  I  can." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  back  to  dinner,  Guy.  I  quite  looked 
forward  to  a  quiet  evening  with  you." 

**  Quiet !  I  don't  think  we  have  been  wildly  gay.  I'll  come 
back  if  I  can,  and  you  might  write  to  your  father  to  say  we  are 
coming.  There,  Uft  the  boy  down,  James — mind  the  wheel, 
Gerald — ^take  care  of  yourself,"  as  Claire  alighted;  "I'll  come  back 
as  soon  as  I  can."  De  Walden  turned  the  horse  sharply  round  and 
drove  oflf  at  a  quick  trot. 

Darkness  that  might  be  .felt  settled  down  on  his  wife's  heart  as 
she  thought,  "  Good  God !  is  it  possible  that  he  does  not  like  to  be 
left  alone  with  me  ?  " 

Neither  looks  nor  voice  betrayed  her,  however.  She  took  tea 
with  her  son  in  his  newly-established  school-room.  She  saw  him 
safely  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed ;  she  went  through  the  forms  of 
dressing  and  sitting  down  to  dinner ;  she  wrote  a  cheerful,  aflfection- 
ate  letter  to  her  father,  promising  to  be  with  him  the  day  but  one 
after. 

But  life  seemed  leaving  her — the  life  of  love  and  hope. 

What  spell  was  upon  them  both  ?   She  would  speak  to  Guy  once 
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more— rin  spite  of  Stephen's  warning.  It  was  better  to  go  to  town ; 
any  change  would  be  better  than  the  present  slate  of  tmngs.  Was 
it  always  to  be  like  this  ?  If  so,  better  die,  only  for  Grerald  !  No, 
she  conld  never  leave  Gerald ;  so  the  weary  hours  passed  till  she 
felt  justified  to  go  to  bed,  when  the  various  clocks  in  Bower  HaU 
chimed  half-past  ten.  Then  she  lay  long  awake,  sobbing,  till  she 
heard  de  Walden's  footsteps  pass  her  door  on  the  way  to  his  own 
room. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BOLT  FALLS. 

De  Walden  postponed  his  journey  to  a  later  hour  in  compliance 
with  his  wife's  wish.  He  was  busy  writing  in  the  library  all  the 
morning,  and  when  they  met  at  an  early  luncheon  he  was  grave 
and  preoccupied,  silent,  but  not  impatient  as  was  his  wont  when 
displeased  or  put  out. 

**  Something  must  be  seriously  wrong,"  thought  Claire — and 
was,  curiously  enough,  a  little  consoled  by  the  reflection.  If  it  was 
some  serious  matter  unconnected  with  herself,  he  would  tell  her 
later  on,  and  it  might  explain  much. 

She  observed,  too,  that  he  took  a  peculiarly  tender  farewell  of 
Gerald,  and  aflfection  to  the  boy  always  .gratified  her. 

^'Come  back  soon,  mother,"  was  her  son's  parting  injunction. 

**  I  will,  my  own  dear.     Shall  I  bring  grandpapa  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  Stubbs."  Stubbs  was  a  great  hero  in  the  young 
heir's  estimation. 

"I  will  try,  Gerald,"  and  she  bent  forward  as  the  carriage 
moved  oflf  to  see  the  last  of  the  boy,  who  stood  on  the  steps  kissing 
his  little  hand  to  her. 

"  Have  you  told  your  father  you  are  going  to  pay  him  a  visit?  " 
asked  de  Walden  as  they  drove  through  the  gates. 

"  I  said  I  was  coming  up  with  you.  I  did  not  intend  going  to 
stay  with  my  father,  but  if " 

"  I  suggest  it  because  I  don't  suppose  you  would  like  to  stay  alone 
at  an  hotel,  and  if  I  can  get  through  my  business,  as  I  think  I 
shall,  I  want  to  run  down  to  Southampton.  Stephen  Ferrars  is 
there  now,  I  fancy.  He  has  some  scheme  about  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  going  to  overhaul  his  yacht." 

"  Indeed  !  he  did  say  something  about  it  yesterday,  but  I  hardly 
heeded  him.  Very  well,  I  shall  go  and  see  my  father  as  soon  as 
I  have  dined,  and  say  I  will  take  up  my  abode  with  him.  He  will 
be  delighted,  but  I  think  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Gregg  would  be  put  out 
if  I  brought  my  baggage  there  to-night." 

«  Very  likely,"  said  de  Walden,  and  relapsed  into  silence,  which 
he  scarcely  broke  during  the  journey. 

It  was  always  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  General  Granard 
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when  hiB  daughter  came  to  stay  with  him.  He  had  a  room 
specially  set  apart  for  her,  which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  occupy. 
Indeed,  a  resident  visitor  except  Lady  de  Walden  was  unknown  in 
the  general's  domicile,  and  on  her  part  she  readily  accepted  the 
attendance  of  Mrs*  Gregg  in  lieu  of  her  own  maid,  in  order  to 
make  as  little  difference  as  possible  in  her  father's  establishment. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  had  brought  that  functionary  to 
town  supposing  she  was  to  remain  with  her  husband  during  their 
brief  stay,  but  decided  to  send  her  back. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival,  de  Walden  went  forth  early, 
returning  after  a  couple  of  hours'  absence,  to  find  his  wife  dressed 
to  go  out. 

" I  waited  to  see  you,  Gruy,"  she  said,  "before  I  went  out  shop- 
ping ;  I  have  several  things  to  get,  and  Parker  can  take  them  back 
to  Beaumont ;  I  shall  want  her  no  longer." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lord  de  Walden  vaguely ; "  I  have  barely  time 
to  catch  the  train." 

"  Will  you  not  take  something  to  eat  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  anything.     I  shall  dine  with  Stephen." 

"  When  do  you  think  you  will  return  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  sure ;  but  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
me ;  stay  as  short  or  as  long  a  time  as  you  like  with  the  general." 

Here  a  waiter  came  in  and  announced,  "  Gab  at  the  door,  my 
lord  ;  shall  I  put  on  the  luggage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  impatiently ;  **  I  am  coming.  Grood-bye,  Claire,"  he 
continued,  as  the  man  closed  the  door ;  she  noticed  that  he  grew 

red,  then  pale,  and  that   his  voice  was   unsteady;    "you 

you'll  be  quite  comfortable  at  your  father's.  I'm  afraid  I  have 
not  been  all  I  ought  to  have  been  ;  there  isn't  a  better  woman  in 
the  world  than  you  are,  and  you'll  be  happier  by-and-by." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  brow  kindly,  but  it  was  no 
lover's  kiss. 

"  Dear  Guy,  you  can  always  make  me  happy,"  she  returned  with 
quivering  lips,  while  her  moist  eyes  shone  with  love  and  hope. 

Surely  the  old  days  of  trust  and  tenderness  would  come  again 
when  he  returned ;  though  his  manner  was  strange  and  constrained, 
it  was  full  of  promise. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  returned,  and  turning  quickly  away,  he 
hurried  down  stairs ;  the  windows  of  the  room  looked  into  a  dif- 
ferent street  from  that  on  which  the  entrance  opened,  and  she 
could  not  see  him  get  into  the  cab ;  so  she  stood  where  he  had 
left  her,  struggling  to  control  an  hysterical  inclination  to  a  flood  of 
tears.  Her  heart  beat  wildly ;  did  he  mean  that  he  would  open  his 
heart  to  her  and  tell  her  the  true  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
change  which  had  taken  place  ?  If  so,  the  happiness,  the  heavenly 
security  of  her  life  would  return,  and  all  would  be  well.  How 
foolish  of  her  to  weep  over  dawning  joy. 
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Greneral  Granard  found  a  very  charming  and  cheerful  guest  in 
his  daughter  as  they  discussed  the  dainty  little  dinner  which  he 
had  ordered  in  honour  of  his  guest. 

She  was  an  admirable  listener,  she  played  his  favourite  airs  on 
her  own  old  piano,  and  tried  a  hit  at  backgammon,  in  which  she 
was  satisfactorily  beaten. 

Ten  o*clock,  the  generaPs  hour  for  retiring,  came  quickly. 
"  Ghood-night,  dear  fether ;  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  quite  yourself 
again.  You  must  come  down  to  Beaumont  Royal  as  soon  as  the 
days  are  a  little  longer.  You  know  we  are  quite  sheltered  horn. 
east  wind." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  child ;  only  prudential  motives  keep  me 
from  paying  you  a  visit  now.  It  is  a  treat  to  be  with  you  and 
your  excellent  husband.** 

^*  I  wrote  to  Lilly  Sandys  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and 
though  I  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  your  permission,  I  said  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  at  luncheon." 

^^  Of  course,  of  course ;  you  must  give  her  some  sound  advice, 
my  dear ;  she  is  rather  a  self-opinionated  young  lady.  Good-night, 
my  love  ;  I  hope  Mrs.  Gregg  will  make  you  comfortable." 

*^  She  always  does,"  returned  Claire,  kissing  him  affectionately. 

Then  she  looked  for  and  found  a  volume,  wherewith  to  occupy 
herself  to  the  exclusion  of  trying  thoughts. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  too  naturally  helpful  and  independent  to 
miss  the  personal  attentions  of  a  maid,  only  it  was  a  little  fatiguing 
to  brush  out  her  long  hair,  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  she 
tried  to  give  her  attention  to  her  book ;  but  in  vain.  Memory 
would  hold  up  the  months  which  had  passed  since  she  had  last 
slept  under  her  father's  roof,  and  through  that  weary  waste  of 
weeks  she  had  not  known  a  happy  day.  Now  she  ventured  to 
hope  that  the  clouds  were  lifting,  something  unpleasant  lurked 
behind  them  she  was  sure,  something  de  Walden  was  reluctant  to 
tell  her.  What  could  it  be  ?  This  question  occupied  her  imagina- 
tion for  a  while. 

"  He  was  rich,  certainly,  but  racing  or  gambling  could  cripple 
the  most  princely  fortune.  He  had  lost  somewhat  heavily  last 
spring  at  the  Derby,  but — she  knew  all  his  life — there  could  belittle 
or  nothing  else.  Of  late  and  even  before  she  had  gone  to  Paris, 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  to  and  fro  to  town,  to  the  Cowes  regatta 
and  other  places ;  but  he  had  never  stayed  away  long.  No,  there 
could  not  be  much  the  matter." 

She  had  quite  outlived  the  phase  of  girlish  adoration  which 
accepted  all  he  did  as  wisest  and  best,  and  reached  that  deeper 
strata  of  tenderness  which  loves  warmly,  in  spite  of  &ult8  and 
fiedlings  plainly  perceived. 

For  long  she  feared  that  she  had  unconsciously  displeased  her 
husband,  but  his  parting  words  disabused  her  mind  of  this  impres- 
sion.   If  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her,  all  would  go  well ;  for 
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it  must  indeed  be  some  very  terrible  crime  which  she  could  not 
forgive  him.  In  a  day  or  two  he  wonld  be  with  her  again,  and 
after  the  delicious  excitement  of  reconciliation,  the  heavenly  peace 
and  confidence  of  their  former  life  would  again  enwrap  them,  and 
their  halcyon  existence  renew  itself  with  redoubled  sweetness. 

Soothed  by  these  anticipations,  Claire  fell  asleep  with  a  happy 
smile  upon  her  lips. 


It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Lilly  Sandys  gladly  and  punctually 
kept  the  appointment  made  for  her  by  her  much  admired  friend, 
who  welcomed  her  cordially. 

Lady  de  Walden  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  father's  god-child ; 
the  curious  pessimist  nature  of  the  girl  touched  her  warmly 
sympathetic  heart,  and  it  was  probably  this  unspoken  comprehen- 
sion which  drew  Lill  so  strongly  to  her. 

*^  How  nice  you  look,  Lilly,"  she  said  as  they  were  taking  their 
coffee  after  luncheon;  "  and  what  a  pretty  hat  I  Is  it  not  pretty, 
father?" 

'*  Quite  charming,"  cried  the  general  gallantly. 

In  fact  their  little  jprotSgie  had  one  of  those  interesting  faces 
which,  although  absolutely  plain,  could  sometimes  brighten  into 
beauty.  Her  soft  dark  eyes  were  very  speaking,  and  with  her 
brow  and  eyebrows  were  the  best  part  of  her  face ;  her  little  nose 
was  impudently  retrovss^i  and  her  mouth  wide  and  altogether  by 
no  means  beautiful,  save  that  when  it  smiled  it  had  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  sweetness.  She  was  in  general  colourless, 
but  her  brunette  skin  was  soft  and  delicately  smooth.  She  had 
an  artist's  eye  for  the  becoming,  and  appeared  alternately  in 
admirably  well  suited  garb  or  in  reckless  untidiness.  On  this 
occasion  she  had  a  dress  of  dark  blue  serge,  very  gracefully  made, 
and  a  small  hat  of  the  same  colour  in  velvet,  in  one  side  of  which 
a  bright  red  wing  nestled,  and  the  deep  bronze-brown  curls  of  her 
thick  short  hair  made  a  sort  of  feathery  edge  to  the  velvet  of  her 
headgear. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Lilly  blushing ; ."  this  dress 
cost  me  a  quantity  of  money,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  home  I  pulled 
it  to  pieces.    Dressmakers  are  so  stupid." 

"  You  should  make  your  own  dresses;  child,"  said  the  general. 

^*  I  don't  like  that  exactly ;  sewing  the  foundation  and  the 
hems  and  things  is  hateful ;  but  I  like  draping  and  trimming.  If 
I  do  not  get  on  with  art,  I  will  turn  dressmaker,  only  I  haven't 
money  enough." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  my  old  comrade's  name  over  a  shop," 
said  the  general  with  grave  disapproval. 

"  Well,  you  shall  not,"  returned  Lill  quietly ;  "  of  course  I 
should  call  myself  madame  something." 

"  What  nonsense  that  seems,"  cried  Lady  de  Walden. 
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^*  I  don't  think  it  is/'  said  Lill,  and  after  a  pause  asked,  *^  Where 
isLorddeWalden?" 

^*  He  has  gone  to  Southampton  to  see  the  *  Siren/  Stephen 
Ferrars'  yacht.  I  had  a  letter  from  Stephen  this  morning,  and  I 
think  they  will  both  come  to  town  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Ferrars  is  going -to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in  that  sunny 
clime,  February  can  be  very  disagreeable." 

**  How  lucky  he  is  to  be  able  to  go.    I  wish  he  would  take  me." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  like  Mr.  Ferrars  ?  " 

^'  No,  I  don't  like  him,  but  I  should  like  his  yacht  and  seeing 
all  sorts  of  places." 

"You  mercenary  little  wretch,"  exclaimed  Lady  de  Walden 
laughing.  "  Come,  if  we  do  not  go  to  your  studio  soon,  there  will 
not  be  Ught  enough." 

"  It  is  quite  near ;  can  you  walk  ?  " 

"  Can  I  walk  ?  "  repeated  Claire.  "  What  a  question  to  put  to 
a  country  woman.  I  can  do  seven  or  eight  miles  and  eat  my 
dinner  afterwards." 

"  Better  have  a  cab,"  urged  the  general. 

"  I  want  a  walk,"  said  Ms  daughter,  so  after  brief  preparation, 
the  friends  started. 

It  was  a  soft  grey  day ;  how  vividly  Claire  remembered  it  ever 
after. 

About  twenty  minutes'  brisk  walking  through  shabby  streets 
and  damp  villas,  the  remains  of  the  old  suburbs  not  yet  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  Queen  Anne  mansions  and  palatial 
flats,  they  turned  into  what  really  was  a  stable  lane,  but  of  the 
better  sort,  that  is,  it  was  chiefly  occupied  by  private  stables ;  they 
paused  at  a  small  door  in  what  seemed  a  dead  wall,  till,  looking 
high  up,  a  huge  wide  window  might  be  seen. 

"*  There's  some  one  there,"  said  Lilly,  trying  her  key,  but  in 
vain,  and  she  pulled  the  bell,  which  responded  with  a  hysteric 
jingle. 

The  door  was  almost  immediately  opened  by  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,'"  exclaimed  Lill.  **  Here  is  Lady 
de  Walden." 

"  Pray  walk  in." 

Claire  stepped  into  a  little  box-like  entry  and  followed  her 
leader  up  three  or  four  steps  into  a  large,  lofty  room.  It  was  un- 
mistakably a  studio :  bits  of  tapestry  hung  on  the  walls,  a  well- 
worn  Turkey  6arpet  covered  part  of  the  floor,  bundles  of  tall  dusty 
reeds  and  grasses  filled  the  comers,  worn  chairs,  easels,  pots  of 
brass  and  earthenware,  the  usual  artistic  paraphernalia,  furnished 
the  wide  space. 

"What  a  nice  large  place,"  said  Claire  glancing  round.  "I 
always  enjoy  ranging  about  a  studio,  and  as  Lord  de  Walden 
rarely  buys  pictures  and  does  not  care  about  art,  I  do  not  often 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  one." 
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"  Well,  we  are  very  pleased  to  see  you,''  returned  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  wished  to  make  your  acquaintance  and 
thank  you  also  for  your  kindness  to  my  little  friend.'* 

"  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for ;  I  hope  we  are  some  cdknfort 
to  each  other." 

Then  Lady  de  Walden  proceeded  to  examine  the  work  of  the 
^  chums,"  and  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  the  cleverness  of  some 
of  Mrs.  Stepney's  pastels.  Finally,  that  lady  proceeded  to  boil  the 
kettle  on  a  stove  which  stood  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  heated 
it  overmuch,  while  Lill  set  forth  cups  and  saucers,  a  brown  loaf 
and  a  pat  of  butter. 

Lady  de  Walden  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour.  She  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  friends'  talk  of  art,  though  at  that  period  of  her 
life  she  was  interested  in  pictures  without  knowing  much  of  them, 
and  she  threw  herself  heartily  into  their  plans  and  projects.  Over 
all,  the  dawning  light  of  hope  shed  a  shimmer  of  silvery  radiance 
on  the  merest  commonplace. 

Then  Lilly  Sandys,  with  some  diffidence,  asked  the  momentous 
question,  **  Would  Lady  de  Walden  sit  to  her  ?  " 

Claire  was  quite  ready  to  do  so,  only  when  and  how  could  it  be 
managed  ?  '^  For  at  the  latest  I  shall  return  to  Beaumont  Royal  next 
week,"  she  said. 

"  And  when  you  come  back  it  will  be  too  late,"  quoth  Lil. 
gloomily. 

^*  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  manage  it,"  resumed  Claire  with 
animation.  ^'  My  father  is  coming  to  me  some  time  next  month, 
then  the  days  will  be  longer  and  the  Ught  better — come  with  him ; 
you  shall  make  a  studio  of  any  room  you  choose,  and  paint  me  as 
much  as  you  like.  You  will  spare  her,  wiU  you  not,  Mrs. 
Stepney  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  gladly,  though  of  course  she  is  her  own 
mistress," 

This  plan  was  fully  discussed  and  temporarily  agreed  to,  Claire 
flattering  herself  she  had  cunningly  secured  a  Ute-dAiite  with  her 
husband  for  the  next  three  weeks  at  least. 

Then  Mrs.  Stepney  herself  fetched  a  cab,  and,  well  pleased  with 
her  day,  Claire  returned  to  her  father,  who  professed  himself  much 
relieved  by  his  daughter's  report  of  Mrs.  Stepney. 

^*  That  curious  little  creature,  Lilian,  wants  six  or  eight  months 
of  twenty-one,  and  if  she  came  to  grief  people  would  blame  the 
Traceys,  and  myself  especially,  being  her  father's  old  friend.  Now 
I  always  pictured  this  Mrs.  Stepney  as  an  under-bred  bohemian, 
dangerous  sort  of  woman." 

'^  She  is  not,  indeed,  my  dear  father.  She  is  not  conventional, 
but  there  is  no  tinge  of  anything  common  about  her ;  she  is  grave, 
quiet,  rather  stem,  and  her  face  suggests  that  she  has  a  history." 

**  Women  with  histories  are  most  objectionable ;  the  *  history '  is 
seldom  to    their  credit,"  said  the  general  peevishly,  and  the 
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sabject  dropped  as  two  of  his  favourite  neighbours,  Mr.  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Tracey,  came  in  to  make  up  his  whist  party  and 
enjoy  the  agreeable  society  of  Lady  de  Walden. 

WTien  Claire  retired  to  her  room,  the  attentive  Mrs.  Gregg  told 
her  that  during  the  evening  a  commissionnaire  had  called  with  a 
letter  for  "  my  lord ; "  on  being  told  that  he  was  out  of  town,  but 
would  probably  return  to-morrow,  he  declined  to  leave  the  letter, 
and  said  he  would  call  again. 

**It  was  from  some  of  those  business  people  who  are  always 
teasing  him,"  thought  Claire.  '*  He  has  had  no  peace  since  the 
railway  was  begun.  I  wonder  I  had  no  letter  from  him,  but  no 
doubt  he  will  be  with  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  receive  him  as 
warmly  and  joyously  as  if  no  mysterious  cloud  had  ever  come 
between  us."  With  this  gracious  resolution  warming  her  heart 
Claire  fell  asleep. 


It  was  the  general's  habit  since  his  illness  to  breakfast  in  his 
own  room,  after  which  he  made  a  rather  elaborate  toilette.  So 
Claire  took  hers  alone  in  the  cosy  little  dining-room,  rejoiced  by  a 
long  letter  from  "Nurse,"  with  ample  details  respecting  the 
speeches  and  deeds  of  the  boy. 

She  was  rather  pleased  not  to  find  one  from  de  Walden,  as  it  was  a 
sign  he  would  be  with  her  that  day;  perhaps  he  was  even  now 
breakfasting  at  his  hotel  with  Stephen  Ferrars.  How  she  hoped 
he  would  come  alone  to  see  her  in  the  first  instance. 

Having  written  to  nurse  and  inquired  for  her  father,  who  re- 
ported himself  as  having  a  slight  chill,  and  did  not  think  he  would 
leave  his  room  till  luncheon  time,  Claire  tried  to  do  some  needle- 
work, but  her  nervous  impatience  for  her  husband's  coming  made 
her  restless,  feverish. 

Eleven  o'clock  chimed  from  the  Louis  Quatorze  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece — her  own  gift — ^and  Stubbs  brought  her  a  letter 
directed  in  her  husband's  writing.  She  was  startled  to  receive  it, 
when  she  felt  so  sure  of  his  being  in  town,  and  opened  it  too 
hastily  to  notice  that  it  bore  a  foreign  stamp. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  and  a  cruel  letter  I  have  to  write,  Claire,"  was 
the  ominous  beginning,  and  the  profound  amazement  these  words 
created  continued  unabated,  to  the  exclusion  at  first  of  all  other 
feelings,  till  she  had  finished  it.  "  What  I  have  to  tell  must  be 
told,  and  no  gloss  of  words  can  soften  it. 

"  When  we  parted  two  days  ago  it  was  for  ever.  I  know  I  am 
treating  you  badly — basely ;  but  I  do  so  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest,  deepest  passion  that  ever  urged  a  man  to  wrong- 
doing. 

*•  We  were  both  young  when*  we  married — too  young  to  know 
what  was  really  essential  to  each  in  the  other.  Your  quiet  gentle 
character  might  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  routine  of  decent 
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duties ;  but  to  me  the  stagnation  was  intolerable.  Still,  I  might 
have  endured  it  and  made  no  sign  had  not  &te,  or  what  religious 
people  would  perhaps  term  Providence,  thrown  across  my  path  a 
woman  of  a  stronger,  warmer,  richer  nature,  who,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  laid  her  spell  upon  me  from  the  first.  She  avoided  me, 
and  resisted  me  long.  On  my  head  be  it.  I  too  did  not  yield  to 
what  has  been  our  destiny  without  a  struggle ;  but  destiny  has 
been  too  strong  for  us  both.  For  me  she  has  given  up  name  and 
fame,  and  all  that  a  woman  values  most.  Can  I  sacrifice  less  ? 
All  this  will  be  incomprehensible  to  yov,.  The  depths  of  passion 
are  unknown  to  you.  Had  you  loved  as  /  would  be  loved — loved 
as  a  true,  ripe,  womanly  woman  only  cam,  love,  you  would  never 
have  shown  such  extraordinary  insensibility  to  the  change  in  me, 
which  you  observed,  yet  could  not  understand.  We  have  both 
gone  through  a  terrible  trial.  I  would  not  live  over  again  the 
last  few  months  to  add  years  to  my  life.  Do  not  imagine  I  am 
indifferent  to  your  sufferings.  You  have  been  the  gentlest  and 
best  of  wives.  I  can  only  hope  that  your  sweet  serenity  may  save 
you  from  the  fiery  anguish  I  have  endured. 

"  Your  father  will  advise  and  protect  you,  and  no  doubt  counsel 
you  to  break  the  links  which  hold  you  to  such  a  scoundrel  as  I 
must  seem.  Whatever  is  most  for  your  happiness  and  welfare  I 
will  farther  so  far  as  I  can ;  but  from  henceforth  my  loyalty,  my 
fidelity  are  due  to  her  who  braves  all  for  me — ^the  scorn,  the  con- 
demnation of  society,  the  helplessness  from  which  I  only  can  lift 
her,  while  to  you  will  be  given  respect,  sympathy,  universal  con- 
sideration. 

"  As  to  our  boy,  matters  can  be  arranged  hereafter. 

^*  So,  with  all  esteem  and  regard,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

**De  Walden." 

Claire  read  it  all,  too  dazed  and  confounded  to  perceive  the  full 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  epistle.  Was  it  an  ill-concerted 
hoax  ?  Had  Guy  lost  his  senses  ?  It  was  not — could  not  be  real. 
Why,  the  whole  style  of  the  letter  was  totally  unlike  Guy's  brief 
staccato,  often  ungrammatical  sentences.  It  was  his  writing,  but 
he — he  never  composed  it.  Where  was  he?  There  was  no 
address ;  the  date  was  the  day  before,  the  postmark  ^*  Calais." 
This  was  the  touch  that  forced  reality  upon  her. 

He  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  she  had  lost  him ! 

A  wild  impulse  to  scream  aloud,  to  rush  away  she  knew  not 
where^  to  let  her  senses  go,  to  do  she  knew  not  what,  whirled  her 
distracted  brain  round  and  round  in  a  maelstrom  of  grief  and 
terror.  She  stood  erect,  stiffened  by  the  paralyzing  blow  which 
had  fallen  upon  her,  scarcely  conscious  where  she  was,  or  what 
had  sttmned  her. 

"  Mr.  Ferrars,  my  lady,"  said  Stubbs,  opening  the  door. 

Claire  made  no  movement.      She  scarcely  heard  the  words. 
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Ferrars  came  in  quickly,  but  paused  at  sight  of  the  nearly  dis- 
traught woman,  who  stood  there  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

"  Claire,"  he  cried  as  the  door  closed,  springing  to  her  side, 
*'  what — what  has  happened  ?  " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  then  seized  his  arm  convul- 
sively, while  she  thrust  the  letter  into  his  hand.  "  Eead  it,"  she 
said  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  as  if  that  of  some  mere  machine. 
"  The  writing  is  Guy's,  but  the  words — ^the  phrases  are  not  his. 
I  don't  know  what  it  means,  do  you?  Yet,  it  frightens  me. 
Stephen,  read  it,"  while  she  still  clutched  his  arm  and  gazed  in- 
tently into  his  face  as  if  she  sought  there  the  impression  he 
received. 

How  slowly  he  read  the  lines !  how  dark  his  brow  grew !  how 
set  the  mouth!  When  he  had  finished,  the  hand  holding  the 
fatal  letter  dropped  to  his  side,  and  his  eyes  sought  hers  with  a 
look  of  so  much  pain,  so  much  compassion,  that  she  felt  as  if  a 
bolt  of  ice  shot  through  her  heart. 

"  Stephen,"  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "  you  believe  it  is 
true  ? — that  it  is  his  own  real  letter  ?  " 

•*  Sit  down,"  said  Ferrars  hoarsely. 

She  obeyed  him,  her  wide-open  horror-struck  eyes  still  fixed  on 
his,  as  if  awaiting  the  verdict  of  life  or  death. 

"  I  dreaded  this,"  he  resumed,  speaking  with  an  effort ;  **  but  I 
did  not  think  the  blow  would  fall  so  soon.     I  hoped " 

**  You  dreaded  it ;  you — ^you  thought  it  possible.  Why — why 
did  you  not  save  him — and  me  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Claire,  you  cannot  conceive  how  impossible  salvation  was 
when  I  began  to  see  the  danger  signals." 

She  threw  herself  in  a  chair.  "  Must  I  believe  that  he  has  left 
me  because  he  loves  another  better  ?  "  asked  Claire  slowly,  as  if 
distilling  her  words ;  then  her  head  fell  back  as  if  she  had  fainted. 

Ferrars  made  a  quick  movement  as  if  to  ring  for  assistance. 
Without  rising,  she  caught  his  hand  and  held  it  with  a  degree  of 
force  which  surprised  him. 

"  No  one  but  you,"  she  murmured ;  "  only  you,  Stephen." 

He  stopped  and  held  her  hand  gently  in  silence.  In  a  second  or 
two  she  seemed  to  gather  strength  and  sat  upright. 

"  I  must  understand  it  all,"  she  said  finnly.  "  I  shall  have 
ample  time  to  grieve."  A  vivid  flush  had  replaced  her  pallor,  and 
her  poor  strained  eyes  were  feverishly  bright.  «*I  am  quite 
composed  now."  She  drew  away  her  burning  hand  and  held  it  out 
for  the  letter,  which  Stephen  had  flung  from  him.  He  gave  it  to 
her ;  she  looked  at  it  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked 
calmly: 

"  Whom  has  he  preferred  to  me  ?  " 

*^  Have  you  no  idea  ? "  was  the  counter  question,  spoken  with 
reluctance  and  averted  eyes. 

"  How  could  I  ?     Tell  me  everything ;  surely  I  may  know,  now 
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that  it  is  too  late,"  bitterly;  "do  not  put  me  to  torture  by 
asking  questions." 

"Then,  Claire,  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  drawing  a  chair 
beside  her  and  looking  away  while  he  spoke;  "  at  least  so  far  as  I 
know.  Your  unfortunate  blinded  husband  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
one  of  the  deepest  devils  ever  embodied  in  woman's  form — Mrs. 
Repton." 

■  "  Mrs.  Bepton ! "  echoed  Claire,  shrinking  back  as  if  she  had 
received  a  blow.  "  Can  this  be  possible  ?  He  did  not  even  seem 
to  like  her ;  he  saw  so  little  of  her." 

"  More  than  you  or  I  think.  He  had  met  her  before  she  came 
to  live  with  the  Thorpes.  You  know  when  you  were  beaten  down 
with  grief  for  your  baby  girl ;  with  your  usual  imselfishness,  you 
rather  encouraged  de  Walden  to  go  up  to  town — you  know  his 
horse  Quicksilver  came  in  second  for  the  Oaks,  and  he  was  a  good 
deal  with  a  horsey  set.  We  were  together  when  we  met  Mrs. 
Septon  at  a  supper — a  supper  given  by  one  of  those  nondescript 
women  who  are  asked  to  large  gatherings  only.  At  first  Mrs. 
Repton  bestowed  her  attentions  on  me,  and  I  rather  thought  / 
was  the  game  that  drew  her  to  the  Grange.  Then  you  went  to 
your  father,  and,  in  short,  soon  after  your  return  de  Walden  and 
I  nearly  quarrelled  because  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  about  Mrs. 
Repton.  Then  she  left,  and  you  remember  he  was  obliged  to  go 
more  than  once  to  London.  Again  I  spoke,  but  in  vain  ;  I  almost 
hoped  to  persuade  him  to  cruise  with  me  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  when  he  joined  me  the  day  before  yesterday  I  saw  that  some 
crisis  was  at  hand.  We  dined  together,  he  hardly  spoke ;  yester- 
day he  did  not  appear ;  I  inquired,  and  found  he  had  left  the 
hotel.  I  came  up  to  town ;  no  sign  of  him  ;  I  sent  a  letter  here 
last  night  to  ascertain  (without  startling  you)  if  he  were  with 
you,  but  this, "  touching  the  letter,  "  explains  all." 

Lady  de  Walden  looked  at  it,  her  lips  close  shut,  while  the  folds 
of  her  dress  rose  and  fell  with  the  strong  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  He  speaks  of  my  *  extraordinary  insensibility  to  the  change  I 
observed  yet  could  not  understand,' "  she  said,  reading  from  her 
husband's  letter.  "Oh !  Stephen,  yow  counselled  me  to  suppress 
my  feelings,  to  wear  a  smooth  fisice.  Had  I  known  the  truth — had 
I  shown  him  that  he  was  killing  me,  I  might  have  kept  him — 
have  saved  him." 

"  For  Q-od's  sake  don't  let  that  idea  get  hold  of  you,  Claire," 
cried  Ferrars  flushing  a  deep  red  and  then  growing  white.  "  I  gave 
you  what  I  believed — ^what  I  still  believe — was  the  best  advice. 
Tears  and  appeals  would  only  have  driven  de  Walden  from  you 
sooner;  you  do  not  understand  your  husband  a  bit.  He  may 
repent  by-and-by,  but  from  the  time  that  woman  fastened  her 
fangs  upon  him  the  case  was  hopeless." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  remonstrate  with  her  f  " 

Ferrars  laughed  bitterly. 
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*<  Do  yon  imagine  any  words  of  'mvnjt  wonld  have  induced  Mrs. 
Bepton  to  relinquish  her  prey  ?  " 

"Then,  Stephen" — ^rising  with  a  resolnte  air — ^**help  me  to 
save  him,  even  now.  Gro,  dear  Stephen — ^find  ont  where  he  is — 
go  to  him  from  me ;  I  will  give  yon  a  letter.  Oh !  he  cannot  tiim 
nrom  the  letter  I  will  write.     Bring  him  back — save  his  name.' 

"  What !     Will  your  pride  permit  you  to  receive  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  pride  apart  from  him.  Were  we  only  aflSanced 
lovers  I  would  readily  let  him  go  free  and  make  what  choice  he 
liked.  But  I  am  his  wife — the  guardian  of  his  honour — and 
I  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  save  his  name — ^my  son's 
name — from  the  disgrace  that  will  fall  upon  it  if  this  frightful 
outrage  of  social  law  gets  noised  abroad.  His  solicitors  or  his 
bankers  will  know  his  address.  G-o  quickly ;  tell  him  I  will  never 
reproach  him — say  I    will  think  of   him  as  for  the  moment 


^^  Claire,"  exclaimed  Ferrars,  '*  I  did  not  think  you  loved  him  so 
profoundly." 

"  It  is  iwt  love,"  she  said  in  clear  firm  accents.  "  It  is  the 
memory  of  past  love.  Do  you  think  if  he  came  back  to  me  to- 
morrow my  life  could  ever  be  what  it  has  been  ?  That  peace  and 
faith  and  security  could  ever  dwell  with  me  again  ?  But  I  will 
not  let  him  be  cast  away  for  want  of  a  saving,  a  restraining  hand. 
No !  the  thought  of  the  jeers,  the  cynical  jests  and  laughter,  the 
comments  and  *  particulars '  that  will  flow  from  every  tongue  in 
*  society '  over  the  down&ll  of  the  man  I  so  fondly  loved  and 
still  love,  maddens  me.  You  will  help  me,  Stephen;  above 
all,  help  me  to  keep  the  hideous  secret." 

"  I  will  attempt  anything  on  earth  you  ask  me,"  said  Ferrars, 
gazing  at  her  with  profound  surprise.  "  I  will  try  to  find  out 
where  he  is.  Write  your  letter  and  send  it  to  my  hoteL  If  I  get 
any  clue  I  will  start  to-night,  but — I  leave  little  hope.  You  must 
tell  your  father,  Claire — he  must  be  told." 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands.  "  Not  till  I  see 
you  again.  How  could  I  tell  him  that  my  beloved — my  husband, 
my  knight  whom  I  thought  the  soul  of  honour — ^had  faUen,  fallen, 
fallen  ?  "  With  a  gesture  of  despair  she  fled  from  the  room,  leav- 
ing Ferrars  stunned,  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  her  grief, 
her  horror. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

LOST  OB  SAVED? 

SOME  three  hours  after  Gerald's  departure  from  the  house 
Emilia  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Seaton. 
When  she  received  the  message  she  was  preparing  for  bed ;  it  was 
night,  and  a  heavy  rain  was  falling. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  gazing  at  the  young 
girl  with  pitiless  eyes,  "  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  immediate 
end  to  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs.  On  the  day  I  consented  to 
take  you  upon  trial  I  informed  you  that  I  could  gi^  you  no 
wages  until  I  was  satisfied  that  you  would  suit  me.  Is  that 
correct  ?  " 

**  You  said,"  replied  Emilia,  *'  that  you  could  give  me  none  for 
the  first  month,  and  that,  if  we  suited  each  other,  you  would 
arrange  terms  afterwards." 

"  You  have  been  here  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  no  terms  have 
been  arranged." 

"  That  is  true,  madam." 

"  The  fact  being  that  we  do  not  suit  each  other." 

"  I  fear  it  is  so." 
.  "  In  which  case — the  basis  of  any  terms  whatever  being  suit- 
ability— no  wages  are  due  to  you  up  to  this  date.     Legally,  you 
are  entitled  to  nothing." 

"  You  know  best,  madam." 
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"  I  have  allowed  you  to  remain  in  my  house  in  the  hope  that 
certain  doubts  I  entertained  would  be  dispelled.  I  regret  to  say 
they  are  not  dispelled.  However,  I  shall  not  charge  you  for  your 
board  and  lodging." 

Emilia  bowed  her  head.  Utterly  inexperienced  as  she  was,  she 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mrs.  Seaton  was  putting  the  case 
fairly,  and  that  she  could  really  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  food 
and  shelter  she  had  received. 

"  Ordinarily,"  continued  Mrs.  Seaton,  "  one  would  expect  grati- 
tude for  such  kindness.  I  do  not,  I  have  drawn  out  a  paper  for 
your  signature." 

Upon  the  table  lay  a  written  document  which,  with  Emilia's 
name  to  it,  would  free  Mrs.  Seaton  from  any  possible  liability. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  the  artfully-worded  release,  Emilia 
acknowledged  that  she  left  Mrs.  Seaton's  house  and  service 
of  her  own  accord.  The  young  girl  took  the  pen  which  Mrs. 
Seaton  held  out  to  her,  and  was  abSut  to  sign  when  the  elder  lady 
said: 

^*  I  wish  you  to  read  and  understand  what  you  are  signing.  I 
shall  not  put  it  in  your  power  to  say  that  I  took  advantage  of 
your  youth  and  inexperience — for  that  is  the  way  you  would 
represent  it,  I  expect." 

Emilia's  eyes  were  blurred  with  tears,  and  although  she  took  the 
paper  in  her  trembling  hands  she  could  not  read  what  was  written 
thereon. 

"  It  is  perfectly  correct,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Seaton. 

**  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Emilia  faintly,  **  if  you  say  it  is." 

**  You  will  observe  that  it  places  you  in  an  unexpectedly  favour- 
able position.  Leaving  my  service  of  your  own  accord  will  make 
it  easier  for  you  to  obtain  another  situation,  if  such  should  be  your 
desire.     Wait  a  moment.    Your  signature  must  be  witnessed.'' 

She  rang  the  bell  and  a  maid  appeared,  a  new  servant  who  had 
arrived  only  that  evening. 

"  I  rang  for  you,  Jane,  to  witness  Miss  Braham's  signature  to 
this  paper.    You  can  write  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am." 

"  Miss  Braham  has  read  the  document,  and  perfectly  understands 
its  terms.     That  is  the  truth,  is  it  not.  Miss  Braham  ?  " 

<*  Yes,  madam,"  said  the  helpless  girl. 

"You  hear,  Jane  ?  Now,  Miss  .Braham,  you  can  sign  it  if  you 
wish." 

EmiUa  wrote  her  name,  and  Jane  wrote  hers  as  witness,  proud 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her.  Then  Mrs.  Seaton  gave  the 
new  servant  some  whispered  instructions,  and  she  left  the  room. 

Had  Emilia's  agitation  allowed  her  she  could  not  have  &iled  to 
notice  that  while  Jane  was  in  the  room  Mrs.  Seaton's  voice  was 
kind  and  considerate,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  when  they  were  alone. 
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"  And  now,  Miss  Braham/'  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  folding  up  the  paper 
and  pocketing  it  with  an  air  of  triumph, "  you  will  leave  my  house 
at  once." 
"  At  once,  madam! *'  exclaimed  the  bewildered  girl. 
"  This  instant.   As  the  mother  of  a  femily  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form.    Your  presence  here  is  a  contamination." 

"  I  will  not  answer  your  insults,  madam,"  faltered  Emilia,  "  but 

it  is  night  and  rain  is  falling '' 

"  That  is  not  my  affair.   You  are  well  known  and  can  easily  find 

lodgment  with  some  of  your  friends ^" 

"  I  have  none.    You  surely  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  drive  me 
away  at  such  an  hour." 

"I  am  prepared  for  anything  you  may  say.  The  paper  you 
have  signed  fully  protects  me  from  any  base  statements  you  may 
make  when  you  are  no  longer  under  my  roof.  You  have  no 
friends  ?  Why,  there  is  Mr.  Paget.  Do  you  think  I  have  been 
blind  to  your  goings  on  ?  Assignations,  secret  meetings,  under 
luy  very  eyes.  Go  to  him.  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  where  to 
find  him." 
«  Madam!" 

"Oh,  you  may  madam  me  as  much  as  you  like;  it  will  not 
alter  my  determination.     Ah,  Jane" — to  the  new  servant  who 
entered  the  room — "  have  you  locked  the  door  of  the  room  which 
Miss  Braham  occupied  ?  " 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  brought  her  box  down  ?  " 
«  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Give  me  the  key  of  the  room.  That  will  do,  my  good  girl ;  I 
do  not  require  you  any  more.  Go  downstairs  and  get  your  supper. 
Leave  the  door  open."  The  merciless  woman  waited  until  Jane 
had  reached  the  basement  and  was  out  of  hearing ;  then  she  spoke 
again.  "  If  you  cannot  take  your  box  with  you  to-night,  you  can 
send  for  it  in  the  morning,  but  once  out  of  my  house  you  do  not 
enter  it  again.     Go  immediately,  or  I  will  sen&fjwr  the  police." 

She  advanced  towards  Emilia,  who  retreateoin  affright ;  step 
by  step  she  drove  the  poor  girl  to  the  street  door,  which  she  threw- 
open.    The  next  moment  Emilia  was  standing  alone  in  the  dark 
and  gloomy  night. 

Dazed  and  horrified,  she  felt  as  if  her  senses  were  leaving  her ; 
she  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  cowered  to  the  walls  for 
protection.    But  a  friend  was  near.  ^^ 

Eestless  with  love's  fever,  Gerald,  heedless  of  the  rain — for  what 
is  so  slight  a  thing  to  one  who  loves  as  he  did  ? — was  lHjtyering 
about  the  house  in  which  his  darling  lived.  He  looked  up  at  the 
windows,  and  choosing  one  as  the  window  of  Emilia's  room,  gazed 
at  it  with  fervour,  making  of  it  a  very  heaven — a  heaven  glorified  by 
her  presence.  "To-morrow,"  he  mused,  as  he  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  "  I  will  ask  her  plainly  to  be  my  wife. 

GG  2 
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She  loves  me,  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  only  that  she  is  poor  and  I 
am  rich.  What  of  that  ?  It  will  make  it  all  the  better  for  us — a 
thousand  times  better  than  if  she  were  rich  and  I  was  poor.  Then 
we  might  never  come  together.  Dear  Emilia,  sweet  Emilia,  the 
sweetest,  dearest,  most  beautiful  on  earth  !  I  love  her,  I  love  her, 
I  love  her !  " 

Thus  ecstatically  musing,  he  saw  the  street  door  suddenly 
opened  and  as  suddenly  and  violently  shut,  and  a  figure  thrust 
forth,  as  if  in  anger.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  was  Emilia ;  the 
thought  was  too  barbarous  to  be  entertained ;  but  out  of  curiosity 
he  crossed  the  road  and  went  up  to  it. 

"  Good  God ! "  he  cried ;  "  Emilia  ! "  and  caught  her  to  his 
breast. 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald  ! "  she  sobbed,  and  lay  there  helpless  and 
almost  heartbroken,  and  yet  with  a  sweet  sense  of  comfort  stealing 
upon  her  great  grief. 

What  mattered  rain  and  darkness  ?  She  had  called  him  Gerald, 
and  he  knew  for  a  surety  that  he  was  loved.  He  kissed  her,  and 
she  did  not  resist,  but  lay,  sobbing  more  quietly  now,  within  the 
sanctuary  of  his  loving  arms. 

Ecstasy  at  being  permitted  to  embrace  her  enthralled  him  for  a 
time,  but  presently  he  implored  her  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her 
being  thrust  at  such  an  hour  from  Mrs.  Seaton's  house.  Before  she 
could  render  it,  the  street  door  was  opened  quietly  and  slowly,  and 
a  face  peered  out — Mrs.  Seaton's. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  cried  the  stony-hearted  woman,  with  a 
laugh.  "  A  pretty  pair ! "  Then  the  door  was  closed  again,  and 
only  the  sound  of  the  falling  rain  was  heard. 

With  a  feeling  of  burning  indignation  Gerald  looked  down  upon 
the  white  face  of  his  dear  girl.  Her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  arms 
hung  loose  at  her  side ;  she  had  fainted. 

He  was  thankful  that  the  street  was  deserted  and  that  there 
were  no  witnesses  near,  for  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
Emilia's  reputation  was  at  stake. 

"  You  fiend  ! "  he  muttered,  with  a  dark  glance  at  Mrs.  Seaton's 
house.  "  You  abomii^ble  fiend  !  "  And  then  he  called  softly, 
"  Emilia,  Emilia  !  Look  up,  my  darling.  We  are  safe  now,  and 
we  will  never  part." 

His  voice,  but  not  the  words  he  spoke,  reached  her  senses.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  clung  more  closely  to  him,  murmuring : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  take  me  from  this  place !  " 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said,  supporting  her. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  traversed  two  or  three  streets  that 
Gerald  began  to  feel  perplexed.  He  had  no  lady  friend  who  would 
be  willing  to  receive  Emilia.  The  hour,  the  circumstances,  her 
agitated  state,  were  all  against  them.  There  was  already  a  danger 
that  she  was  being  compromised.  Some  persons  had  passed  them  in 
the  streets,  and  dark  as  was  the  night  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  see 
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that  his  arm  was  round  her  waist  and  that  she  was  clinging  to 
him.  Now  and  then  sobs  escaped  from  her  overcharged  heart.  A 
few  of  the  people  they  met  turned  and  looked  after  them,  and 
Gerald  heard  one  laugh.  It  went  through  him  like  a  sharp  knife. 
If  he  could  only  get  her  safely  housed  before  she  was  recognized  ! 
But  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  this  danger  had  been  averted. 
Certainly  two  men  who  had  passed  them  were  men  he  knew. 

As  for  Emilia,  happily  or  unhappily  for  herself,  she  noticed 
nothing.  This  terrible  crisis  had  completely  prostrated  her,  and 
all  that  she  was  conscious  of  was  that  she  was  under  the  protection 
of  an  honourable  man,  and  had  escaped  from  the  oppression  of  a 
vile  woman. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon.  They  could  not  walk 
the  streets  the  whole  night.  Every  moment  added  to  the  dangers 
of  the  position. 

"  Emilia,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  listening,  Gerald." 

**  You  understand  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  Emilia  ?  " 

«*Yes." 

**  It  is  very  late." 

With  sudden  terror  she  cried,  "  You  will  not  leave  me,  Gerald  ? 
You  will  not  desert  me  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.    Do  not  be  afraid.    But  we  must  be  prudent." 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me.  I  have  no  friend  in  the 
world  but  you." 

In  his  honour  and  honesty  lay  her  safety.  Well  was  it  for  her 
that  she  had  by  her  side  such  a  man  as  he. 

"  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Mrs.  Seaton  ?  " 

She  shuddered  at  the  name  and  answered,  "  In  Grafton  street," 
and  mentioned  the  number. 

They  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  in  Emilia's  weak 
state  it  took  them  more  than  half  an  hour  to  get  there,  but  weak 
as  she  was  she  did  not  complain  of  fatigue.  She  Was  content  so 
long  as  Gerald  was  with  her.  There  was  no  cessation  in  the  rain, 
which  still  fell  steadily. 

Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the*  windows  of  the  house. 
Gerald  knocked,  but  knocked  in  vain.  In  despair  he  turned  away, 
and  Emilia  walked  patiently  with  him. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  still  the  alternative  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  room  for  her  in  a  respectable  hotel.  It 
was  close  on  midnight  when  they  reached  the  hotel  he  had  in  his 
mind.  He  did  not  venture  to  take  her  inside  the  building  with 
him.  Her  swollen  eyes,  her  death-white  face,  her  dishevelled  hair, 
her  clothes  soaked  with  rain,  would  have  insured  failure.  Besides, 
until  he  was  sure  of  a  shelter  for  her  he  did  not  care  to  expose  her 
to  the  prying  eyes  of  strangers. 

He  explained  to  her  what  he  was  about  to  do,  but  he  was  doubt- 
ful whether  she  quite  understood  him.     All  she  said  was  : 
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^'I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me.  I  have  no  friend  in  the 
world  but  you." 

She  had  spoken  these  words  many  times,  and  no  appeal  could 
have  been  more  plaintive.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  every  time  she 
uttered  them  her  voice  had  grown  feinter. 

**  Wait  here  for  me,  Emilia.  I  will  not  be  gone  long.  If  any 
one  speaks  to  you  do  not  answer  them." 

"  You  will  come  back  to  me,  Gerald ! " 

"  Yes,  surely,  my  darling." 

He  was  fated  not  to  succeed.  His  lame  explanations,  his  stum- 
bling words,  his  references  to  "  a  young  lady  in  an  unfortunate 
position,"  his  statement  that  it  would  be  rendering  him  a  personal 
obligation,  were  all  against  him.  The  lady  manager  of  the  hotel 
shook  her  head,  and  said  she  could  not  accommodate  his  friend 
^' under  such  circumstances,"  adding  that  she  was  surprised  he 
should  ask  her  to  do  so. 

He  rejoined  Emilia,  whose  fingers  tightened  upon  his  arm  as 
she  murmured : 

**  You  have  come  back  !  " 

They  had  not  walked  fifty  yards  before  her  strength  gave  way. 
Again  she  fainted,  and  but  for  his  support  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Hailing  a  passing  cab  he  lifted  her  into  it,  and  gave 
the  driver  instructions  to  drive  to  his  house.  With  a  covert  smile 
the  man  mounted  to  his  boz,  and  drove  in  the  given  direction. 

The  house  in  which  Gerald  Uved  was  that  which  his  parents  had 
occupied.  He  had  been  loath  to  leave  it  until  the  arrival  of  his 
half-brother  Leonard,  when  he  had  decided  to  discuss  their  future 
movements  with  him.  He  had  had  a  sincere  affection  for  Leonard, 
and  relied  greatly  upon  his  judgment.  Most  of  the  servants  had 
been  dismissed ;  only  two  remained,  a  housekeeper  and  a  maid,, 
and  these  attended  to  the  young  gentlemen's  wants.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  early  to  bed ;  Gerald  had  a  latchkey  with 
which  he  let  himself  in  when  he  came  home  late.  Thus,  in  the 
present  emergency,  a  certain  privacy  was  insured. 

Under  no  other  circumstances  than  these  would  Gerald  have 
dreamed  of  taking  Emilia  to  his  house,  and  he  had  no  time  now 
to  consider  consequences  ;  Emilia  demanded  all  his  attention.  She 
was  still  unconscious  when  they  arrived  at  the  house,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  driver  to  carry  her  in.  This 
being  accomplished  he  paid  the  man  liberally  and  dismissed  him. 

They  had  entered  without  being  observed ;  the  housekeeper  and 
the  maid  occupied  rooms  below,  and  Gerald  supposed  them  to  be 
both  asleep.  The  room  into  which  Emilia  had  been  carried  was 
his  favourite  apartment,  oa  the  ground  floor,  and  was  somewhat 
daintily  furnished.  From  a  sideboard  he  took  wine  and  biscuits, 
and  from  an  inner  room  he  brought  towels  and  a  basin  of  cold 
water.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  burnt  low,  but  he  threw  wood 
and  coals  on  it,  and  it  was  soon  in  a  bright  blaze.    Then  he  drew 
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the  Bofa  upon  which  Emilia  was  lying  close  to  the  fireplace,  and 
stood  debating  with  himself  what  he  should  do.  Had  the  house- 
keeper been  the  only  servant  in  the  house  he  would  have  called 
her  in  to  attend  to  Emilia ;  she  had  been  many  years  in  the  service 
of  his  family,  and  he  thought  he  could  trust  her ;  but  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  trust  the  maid,  who  was  an  inveterate  chatterbox. 
Before  he  had  come  to  a  decision  Emilia  i:evived ;  struggling  to  her 
feet  she  gazed  around  in  stupefaction.  In  as  few  words  as  possible 
Gerald  explained  what  had  occurred ;  she  listened  to  him  in  silence, 
then  sank  upon  the  couch  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Emilia  ?  "  he  asked  in  deep  concern. 
**  I  could  do  nothing  else.  To  have  kept  you  in  the  streets  any 
longer  would  have  been  your  death.  Listen  to  the  rain ;  it  is 
coming  down  harder  than  ever.  Here  at  least  you  are  safe  for  a 
few  hours.  The  housekeeper  is  asleep  downstairs.  I  will  call  her 
up  if  you  wish,  but  there  is  another  servant  who  cannot  be 
trusted,  I  fear." 

^*  If  any  one  sees  me  here  I  shall  die  of  shame,"  said  Emilia,  in 
a  low  tone.  "  What  will  become  of  me — oh,  what  will  become  of 
me?'' 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Gerald,  "  and  no  one  need  be 
aware  that  you  are  in  the  house.  Do  you  not  know  already  that 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  that  by  consenting  to 
become  my  wife  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ? 
The  position  in  which  we  are  placed  has  been  forced  upon  us.  No 
one  shall  have  the  power  of  placing  an  evil  construction  upon  it. 
I  will  see  to  that.  Your  happiness,  your  honour  are  in  my  keep- 
ing.    Can  you  not  trust  me,  Emilia  ?  " 

With  these  and  other  words  as  true  and  tender  he  succeeded  in 
calming  her.  With  innate  delicacy  he  did  not  press  her  to  answer 
him  at  such  an  hour ;  he  would  wait  till  to-morrow ;  meanwhile 
he  explained  his  plan  to  her.  She  was  to  occupy  the  room  till  the 
morning,  and  to  lock  herself  in.  He  would  find  a  bed  elsewhere. 
Before  the  servants  rose  he  would  return  to  the  house  and  make  a 
confidant  of  the  housekeeper ;  the  younger  servant  should  be  sent 
upon  a  distant  errand  which  would  keep  her  from  the  house  till 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  Before  that  time  Emilia  would  be 
settled  elsewhere.  Thus  the  secret  would  be  preserved  and  the 
tongue  of  scandal  silenced. 

"And  then,  Emilia,"  he  said,  gazing  upon  her  with  ardent 
aflfection,  "  I  will  ask  for  my  reward." 

It  was  impossible,  even  if  her  heart  were  not  already  his,  that 
she  should  fail  to  be  touched  by  his  delicacy  and  devotion.  Ten- 
derly and  humbly  she  thanked  him,  and  intended  to  say  that  she 
would  give  him  his  answer  on  the  morrow,  but  love  broke  down 
the  barrier  of  reserve.  Involuntarily  she  held  out  her  hands  to 
him, and  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  on  her  lips,  and 
said  that  the  embrace  was  a  pledge  of  truth  and  constancy. 
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"From  you,  Emilia,  as  well  as  from  me ! " 

"  Yes,  Gerald,"  she  sighed.     "  I  love  you !  '* 

So  through  the  clouds  of  this  dolorous  night  broke  the  stm  of 
faithful,  mutual  love.  It  might  have  been  excused  him  had  he 
lingered,  but  for  her  sake  he  would  not. 

**  I  shall  wait  in  the  passage,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  you  turn  the 
key.  No  one  will  disturb  you.  The  housekeeper  does  not  enter 
this  room  till  I  ring  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  not  always  an  early 
bird.     Good-night,  dear  love."  ' 

**  Good-night,  dear  Gerald.  Are  you  sure  you  will  be  able  to  get 
abed?" 

"  I  can  get  a  dozen.     God  bless  and  guard  you  ! " 

They  kissed  each  other  once  more,  and  then  he  left  her.  He 
waited  in  the  passage  to  hear  the  key  turned,  and  with  a  lover's 
foolish  fondness  kissed  the  door  which  shut  his  treasure  from  his 
sight.  He  listened  in  the  passage  a  moment  or  two  to  assure  him- 
self that  all  was  still  and  safe,  and  then  he  crept  to  the  street  door, 
which  he  opened  and  closed  very  softly.  He  did  not  seek  a  bed 
elsewhere,  having  come  to  the  determination  that  it  would  be  a 
better  security  from  slanderous  tongues  that  it  should  be  supposed 
he  slept  in  his  own  house  that  night.  So  he  made  pilgrimages 
through  the  streets,  ever  and  anon  coming  back  to  the  house 
which  sheltered  his  darling.  But  once  it  jEatefuUy  happened  that 
he  was  absent  for  some  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  during  which 
period  a  startling  and  unexpected  incident  occurred,  the  fore- 
runner of  as  strange  a  series  as  ever  entered  into  the  history  of 
two  loving  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  slander's  foul  tongue. 

The  young  servant  whose  loquacious  tongue  Gerald  did  not  dare 
to  trust  was  not  asleep  when  he  brought  Emilia  home.  She  was 
in  bed,  it  was  true,  but  wide  awake,  with  a  candle  alight  at  her 
bedside.  It  was  against  the  rules  of  the  house,  but  she  did  not 
care  for  that,  being  deeply  engrossed  in  a  thrilling  story  which  set 
rules  at  defiance  and  drove  sleep  away.  She  heard  the  street  door 
opened  and  closed,  then  a  murmur  of  voices,  like  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  sea,  and  then  the  second  opening  and  closing  of 
the  street  door ;  but  she  was  so  profoundly  interested  in  the  fate 
of  tlie  hero  and  heroine  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have 
diverted  her  attention.  So  she  read  on  with  eager  eyes  and  pant- 
ing bosom,  long  after  Gerald  had  left  the  house,  and  would  have 
continued  to  read  had  she  not  come  to  those  tantalizing  words, 
"  To  be  continued  in  our  next."  With  a  long-drawn  sigh,  she 
turned  in  her  bed — and  forgot  to  blow  out  the  candle. 
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Emilia  had  intended  not  to  sleep ;  she  would  keep  awake  all  the 
night,  and  wait  for  Gerald  in  the  morning,  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  was  to  be  for  her  the  herald  of  a  new  and  happier  life.  It 
stretched  out  into  all  the  future  years,  a  vista  of  peace  and  love 
and  joy.  Insensibly  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  prayed,  and 
when  she  rose  the  room,  the  world  and  all  that  it  contained,  were 
triansfigured.  How  fair,  how  sweet  was  life !  She  had  prayed  for 
Gerald  and  for  herself,  had  prayed  that  she  might  prove  worthy 
of  him  and  might  be  endowed  with  power  to  brighten  his  days. 
Then  she  sat  before  the  fire,  and  clasping  her  knee  with  her  hands 
imagined  bright  pictures  in  the  glowing  points  of  lights.  She 
felt  herself  sinking  to  sleep.  **  I  will  just  close  my  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,"  she  thought.  There  were  warm  rugs  about  the  room. 
Loosening  her  dress  she  threw  herself  upon  the  couch,  and  cover- 
ing herself  with  the  rugs,  fell  asleep  with  joy  in  her  heart  and  a 
smile  on  her  lips. 

At  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  Gerald,  after  an  absence  of 
half-an-hour  or  so,  was  returning  to  the  street  in  which  his  house 
was  situated  when  he  saw  an  angry  glare  in  the  sky,  and  heard 
sounds  of  confusion  in  the  near  distance.  Almost  instantly  a  fire 
engine  raced  past  him.  He  hastened  after  it,  partly  from  instinct, 
but  chiefly  because  it  was  going  in  his  direction.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  idea  that  the  danger  personally  concerned  him.  Long 
before  he  reached  his  street  he  was  undeceived.  Crowds  of  people 
encompassed  him,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  proceed.  Three  or 
four  fire  engines  were  at  work ;  firemen  were  risking  their  lives  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  noble  work ;  policemen  were  keeping  back 
the  excited  lookers-on. 

"  My  God ! "  he  cried,  as  he  turned  the  comer;  "it  is  my  house, 
and  Emilia  is  there ! " 

Frantically  he  strove  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd,  which 
would  not  give  way  for  him  at  first,  but  he  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  running  under  or  leaping  over  firemen,  policemen,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  were  surging  around,  he  tore  off  his  coat  and 
rushed  towards  the  burning^  building.  He  was  pulled  back, 
and,  escaping  from  those  who  held  him,  darted  forward  again 
with  despairing  cries,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  one  who 
knew  him. 

"It*s  all  right,"  cried  this  man  to  the  firemen,  **  Mr.  Paget  has 
escaped  from  the  house." 

He  who  spoke  thought  that  Gerald,  instead  of  striving  to  enter 
the  house,  had  just  emerged  from  it,  and  his  idea  was  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  Gerald  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  One  in 
authority  came  up  to  Gerald  and  said : 

"  We  were  getting  frightened  about  you,  sir.  We  got  out  a  young 
lady  and  your  two  servants " 

"A  young  lady!"  gasped  Gerald,  and  inwardly  thanked  God 
that  Emilia  was  saved. 
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"  Yes,  sir.  There's  some  mystery  about  her,  because  your  house- 
keeper said  there  was  no  young  kidy  there,  but  out  she  came,  or 
was  carried,  insensible " 

"  For  Grod's  sake ! "  cried  Gerald,  "  don't  tell  me  she  is  in- 
jured!" 

"  I  think  not,  sir ;  but  she  was  in  an  insensible  condition,  and 
some  people  took  her  away.  Your  housekeeper  said  you  were  the 
only  one  left.  Now  that  we  know  no  lives  are  lost  we  can  get  on 
with  our  work.  Your  house  is  a  wreck,  sir ;  there'll  be  very  little 
saved  out  of  it." 

"Where  was  the  young  lady  taken  to?"  asked  Grerald  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  agitation,  detaining  the  officer  by  the  sleeve. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  sir.    Excuse  me,  I  must  attend  to  my  duty." 

Releasing  himself  from  Gerald's  grasp,  he  plunged  among  his 
men.  Gerald,  in  his  eager  anxiety  for  information  of  Emilia,  asked 
a  dozen  persons  around  him,  and  obtained  a  dozen  different  an- 
swers. One  said  one  thing,  one  said  another,  and  each  speaker 
contradicted  the  one  who  had  previously  spoken.  At  length 
he  saw  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  his  housekeeper  talking  to 
a  lady,  and  running  towards  them,  he  saw  that  the  lady  was  Mrs. 
Seaton. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  saved,  Mr.  Paget,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  with 
freezing  politeness.  ^^I  was  just  asking  your  housekeeper  who  is 
the  young  lady  who  was  carried  out  of  your  house  barely  half 
dressed,  and  she  insists  that  no  such  person  was  there.  But  as  a 
hundred  people  saw  her,  there  is,  of  course,  no  disputing  a  fact  so 
clear.     Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  who  she  is  ?  " 

A  number  of  neighbours  gathered  around,  some  who  knew  both 
Gerald  and  Emilia. 

"  And  I  said,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  that  their  eyes  de- 
ceived them- " 

"  0,  that  fc  very  likely,"  interposed  Mrs.  Seaton,  in  her  most 
malicious  tone. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  housekeeper,  "  when  we  went  to  bed 
last  night  there  was  nobody  but  me  and  that  little  wretch  of  a 
Susan  in  the  house.  It  was  her  who  set  the  place  on  fire,  sir,  with 
her  novel  reading.     I  hope  she'll  be  put  in  prison  for  it." 

"  But  enlighten  us,  Mr.  Paget,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton.  "  Who  was 
the  young  lady  ?     Was  it  Miss  Braham  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  malicious  scandal-monger,"  cried  Gerald,  and  tore 
himself  awdy,  feeling  that  he  had  made  for  himself  and  Emilia  a 
more  bitter  enemy  in  calling  Mrs.  Seaton  by  that  name. 

He  continued  his  inquiries  for  Emilia,  but  could  obtain  no  satis- 
faction. So  many  different  stories  were  related  to  him  that  he 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  true  one. 

The  truth  was  that  Emilia,  being  roused  from  sleep  by  the  fire, 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Gerald  had  left  her,  and 
rushed  into  the  passage.    The  place  was  strange  to  her,  and  she 
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might  have  been  burned  to  death  had  not  a  fireman,  who  was 
making  his  way  past  her,  palled  her  into  the  street.  There  she 
was  taken  up  by  one  and  another,  striving  all  the  while  to  escape 
the  prying  eyes  of  those  around  her,  until,  overcome  by  the 
complicated  horror  of  her  position,  she  swooned  away.  Two  com- 
passionate maiden  ladies,  sisters,  pitving  her  state,  said  they 
would  take  care  of  her,  and  conveyed  her  to  their  home.  There 
they  tended  her,  wondering  who  she  was,  for  she  was  a  stranger  to 
them  as  they  were  to  her.  But  the  terrors  through  which  Emilia 
had  passed  had  completely  prostrated  her;  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  day  she  fell  from  one  faint  into  another,  and  the  doctor 
who  was  called  in  said  it  would  be  best  to  wait  awhile  before  they 
questioned  her  too  closely.  ^^  She  has  had  a  severe  mental  shock," 
he  said,  ^^  and  if  we  are  not  careful  she  will  have  an  attack  of 
brain  fever."  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  she  was  some- 
what better,  but  Grerald's  absence  weighed  upon  her  as  a  reproach, 
and  she  felt  as  if  God  and  man  had  forsaken  her.  An  experience 
still  more  cruel  was  in  store  for  her. 

It  was  night,  and  she  heard  a  voice  in  the  adjoining  room  that 
smote  her  with  terror — ^the  voice  of  Mrs.  Seaton  speaking  to  the 
ladies  who  had  befrieuded  her.  More  successful  than  Crerald, 
Mrs.  Seaton  had  hunted  her  down. 

"  It  is  a  neighbourly  duty,"  Mrs.  Seaton  was  saying, "  to  prevent 
kind-hearted  ladies  like  yourselves  from  being  imposed  upon.  I 
have  sufifered  from  her  artfulness  and  wickedness,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  warn  me ;  but  if  you  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  in  by 
her  you  will  do  it  with  your  eyes  open." 

**  She  is  very  gentle-mannered,"  said  one  of  the  two  ladies  who 
had  befriended  her,  "  and  we  have  a  great  pity  for  her.  Surely 
she  cannot  be  so  bad  as  you  paint  her." 

"  Facts  are  facts,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton.  "  You  do  not  even  know 
her  name." 

"  She  is  too  weak  to  enter  into  particulars,"  said  the  lady,  **  and 
we  forbore  to  press  her." 

"  Too  weak ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Seaton  with  a  derisive  laugh. 
"  Fiddlesticks !  Her  weakness  is  put  on ;  you  are  no  match  for 
the  creature.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  mind  being  disgraced  by 
association  with  such  a  character,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ;  but  I 
ought  to  know  her  better  than  you  do." 

"  You  use  strong  words,"  said  the  lady  very  gravely.  "  Dis- 
graced !     It  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of.     What  is  her  nfime  ?  " 

*^  Emilia  Braham.  Her  father  died  deeply  involved,  and  would 
have  swindled  his  creditors  if  he  had  lived ;  fortunately  for  them 
he  died  suddenly,  and  they  were  able  to  step  in  and  save  some- 
thing from  the  wreck.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  if  you  care 
to  hear  it." 

"  We  ought  to  hear  it." 

"You  shall.      After  her  father's  death  she  came  to  me  and 
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begged  me  to  give  her  a  situation.  I  took  her  out  of  pity.  *  I 
will  give  you  a  trial,'  I  said  to  her.  So  she  came  into  my  house, 
and  I  treated  her  as  a  daughter.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  carrying  on  a  disgraceful  intimacy  with  Mr. 
G-erald  Paget,  meeting  him  secretly  and  keeping  out  at  all  hours. 
When  she  found  that  all  was  known,  she  told  her  gentleman 
friend,  who  came  to  me  and  bullied  me.  In  return  for  his  insults 
I  showed  him  the  door  and  forbade  his  ever  enteriug  my  house 
again.  Then  in  the  evening  I  sent  for  the  creature  and  informed 
her  that  she  must  leave  my  service  the  following  morning — that 
is  to-day.  The  language  she  used  to  me  was  dreadful,  and  she 
said  she  would  go  at  once.  I  told  her  I  would  not  allow  it ;  badly 
as  she  had  behaved,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  right  for  her,  a  single 
girl,  to  leave  the  house  at  night.  However,  she  insisted,  and  I 
had  to  give  way.  To  protect  myself  from  her  malicious  slanders, 
I.  wrote  out  a  paper,  which  she  signed  in  the  presence  of  another 
servant  who  is  ready  to  testify  that  the  creature  knew  perfectly 
well  what  she  was  doing.  Here  it  is ;  you  can  read  it  The  other 
servant  witnessed  her  signature,  as  you  see.  Then  she  left  the 
house,  and  I  soon  found  out  why.  She  had  arranged  a  clandestine 
meeting  with  Mr.  Paget  that  very  night — ^I  saw  her  with  my  own 
eyes  in  his  embrace.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards  they  got  into  a 
cab — I  can  give  you  the  number  of  the  cab  and  the  name  of  the 
driver — ^and  djove  to  Mr.  Paget's  residence,  he  being  a  bachelor, 
mind  you,  and  living  alone  with  only  two  female  servants  in  his  em- 
ploy. When  he  took  the  creature  home  he  knew  quite  well  that  his 
domestics  were  abed  and  asleep,  and  that  there  was  small  risk  of 
his  scandalous  doings  being  discovered.  But  he  reckoned  without 
his  host.  There  is  a  Providence — yes,  happily,  there  is  a  Provi- 
dence. The  fire  occurred,  and  the  creature  you  are  harbouring 
rushed  out  of  Mr.  Paget's  house.  Ask  her  how  she  got  into  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  too.  What  construction  does  it  bear  ? 
No  artfully-invented  tale  can  explain  it  away.  You  should  be 
thankful  to  me  for  putting  you  on  your  guard.  Oh,  you  don't 
know  these  creatures  !  " 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  story,"  said  the  lady  sadly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  your  duty,  as  I  have  done  mine." 

**  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  unpleasant  task  you  have  per- 
formed. To-morrow,  if  she  is  strong  enough,  we  will  request  her 
to  take  her  departure." 

"  Too  lenient  by  far.  In  your  place,  I  should  bundle  her  out, 
neck  and  crop.  If  you  wait  till  she  says  she  is  well  enough  to  go, 
you  will  wait  a  precious  long  time.  I  shall  take  care,  for  my  part, 
that  everybody  knows  the  truth." 

**  Is  it  not  strange,"  asked  the  lady, "  that  Mr.  Paget  has  not 
called  to  inquire  after  her  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  wishes  to  keep  his  name  out  of  the  disgraceful 
affair  if  he  can.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  ashamed  of  the 
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connection,  and  wants  to  be  rid  of  it.  So  long  as  it  could  be  kept 
quiet  he  didn't  mind,  but  now  that  it  is  made  public — I  can't  help 
repeating,  in  the  most  providential  manner — it  is  another  pair  of 
shoes.  Why,  the  whole  town  is  talking  of  it.  When  the  creature 
shows  her  face,  if  she  has  the  hardihood  to  do  it,  she  will  meet 
with  a  proper  reception.  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  gets  into 
the  papers.     Good-night." 

Then  there  was  a  rustling  of  skirts,  and  Emilia  knew  that  her 
cruel  persecutor  had  taken  her  leave.  She  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  eyes,  and  the  scalding  tears  ran  down  her  fingers.  The 
horror  of  the  situation  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
could  not  think  clearly,  but  through  her  aching  brain  one  convic- 
tion forced  itself.  She  was  irretrievably  disgraced.  Her  good 
name  was  lost  for  ever.  Nothing  could  restore  it — nothing.  If 
an  angel  firom  heaven  were  to  declare  it,  no  man  or  woman  would 
hereafter  believe  in  her  purity  and  innocence.  What  should  she 
do  ?  Wait  till  the  morning  to  be  turned  from  the  hospitable 
house  of  these  kind  sisters  ?  G-o  forth  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
and  be  pointed  at  and  publicly  shamed  ?  No,  she  would  fly  at 
once,  secretly  and  alone,  into  the  hard,  cold  world,  far,  far  from 
the  merciless  men  and  women  who  were  ready  to  defame  her. 
The  story  which  Mrs.  Seaton  had  related  to  the  maiden  sisters 
was  false  and  malignant,  but  it  was  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
truth.  If  she  herself  had  to  give  evidence  in  her  own  defence  she 
would  be  pronounced  guilty.  She  had  been  turned  from  Mrs. 
Seaton's  house  late  in  the  night,  but  she  had  signed  a  paper 
saying  that  she  went  of  her  own  free  will.  She  and  Gerald  had 
been  together  in  the  streets — for  how  long?  She  could  not 
remember,  but  it  seemed  to  be  hours.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
shame  enough,  she  had  taken  refuge  in  his  house  and  had 
accepted  his  hospitality  at  an  hour  which  would  make  virtuous 
women  blush.  He  had  pledged  his  faith  to  her,  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  now,  when  she  most  needed  a  defender,  he 
was  absent.  It  was  true,  then,  that  he  had  deserted  her.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  would  he  not  have  sought  her  long  before  this 
— would  he  not  have  been  present  to  cast  the  malignant  lie  in 
Mrs.  Seaton's  face  ?  She  had  believed  so  fully  in  his  faith  and 
honour,  in  his  professions  of  love  I  But  he  was  false,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  from  which  sweetness  and  light  had  for  ever  fled. 

"  Oh,  God ! "  she  moaned.  •  **  In  your  Divine  mercy,  let  me  die 
to-night ! " 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LEONARD  RETURNS  HOME. 

A  REVULSION  took  place  within  her  which,  for  a  few  moments,  im- 
bued her  with  strength.    Upon  a  piece  of  blank  paper  she  wrote  the 
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words,  "  I  am  innocent,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge.  Ood  bless  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me. — Emilia  Braham."  Dark  as  it  was  she 
managed  to  form  the  letters  fairly  well,  and  she  laid  the  paper 
upon  the  dressing-table.  Then  despair  overtook  her  again.  What 
had  Mrs.  Seaton  said  ?  "  The  whole  town  is  talking  of  it.  When 
the  creature  shows  her  face  she  will  meet  with  a  proper  reception." 
But  she  would  not  give  her  revilers  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
hounding  her  down. 

With  stealthy  steps  she  crept  into  the  passage.  No  one  was  near. 
Softly  she  glided  to  the  door.  The  next  moment  she  was  in  the 
streets,  flying  she  knew  not  whither.  All  that  she  was  conscious  of 
was  that  the  direction  she  was  taking  led  her  away  from  the  town. 
It  was  her  wish ;  no  person  who  knew  her  must  ever  look  upon 
her  face  again.  First  solitude,  then  death — ^that  was  her  prayer. 
She  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  plunged  into  a  wood. 
A  part  of  her  desire  was  accomplished.  In  her  flight  no  one  had 
recognized  or  noticed  her^  and  now  she  was  alone  with  her  shame 
and  her  despair.  For  the  consciousness  of  her  innocence  did  not 
sustain  her.  Judgment  had  been  pronounced;  she  was  con- 
demned. 

Meanwhile  the  maiden  ladies,  believing  that  Emilia  was  asleep, 
sat  in  their  room  overcome  with  grief.  The  revelation  which  Mrs. 
Seaton  had  made  to  them  was  a  CTeat  shock  to  these  simple  ladies, 
who  were  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  world's  bad  ways  and  of  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature  as  Emilia  herself.  They  did  not  hear 
the  young  girl's  footfall  in  the  passage,  and  Emilia  had  made  no 
noise  in  opening  the  street  door,  which  she  left  open,  fearing 
that  the  sound  of  its  closing  would  betray  her.  They  were  silent 
for  many  minutes  aft«r  Emilia's  departure,  and  when  they  spoke 
it  was  in  whispers. 

"  It  is  a  frightful  story,"  said  the  younger  lady.  **  Can  it  be 
true?" 

Her  sister  did  not  reply  immediately ;  she  was  thinking  of  the 
sweet  and  innocent  face  of  the  hapless  girl,  and  of  the  impossibility 
that  it  could  be  a  mask  to  depravity.  Presently  she  clasped  her 
sister's  hands  and  said : 

"  We  will  not  judge,  dear,  till  we  hear  what  she  has  to  say." 

"  You  are  always  right,"  said  the  younger  sister,  and  both  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  relief.  "  Let  us  go  to  her ;  she  may  be 
awake." 

They  stole  softly  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  one  said  gently, 
"  Are  you  awake  ?  "  Then,  presently, "  We  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you." 

They  listened  in  the  darkness,  and  heard  no  sound  of  breathing. 

"  I  will  get  a  candle,"  whispered  the  elder  sister.  Retumiug 
with  it  they  looked  around  in  alarm.  **  She  is  gone  !  Poor  child ! 
poor  child  !  She  must  have  heard  what  the  lady  said,  and  would 
not  wait  to  be  thrust  forth.     0,  sister,  is  it  innocence  or  guilt  ?  " 
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"  Innocence,  dear  sister,  innocence  I "  replied  the  younger  lady, 
snatching  up  the  paper  upon  which  Emilia  had  written.  *'  See, 
sister:  *  I  am  innocent,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge.  God  bless  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me. — Emilia  Braham.'  She  speaks  the  truth. 
She  is  innocent,  she  is  innocent ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  elder  sister  solemnly.  "She  is  innocent. 
Thank  God!" 

Tears  ran  down  their  cheeks;  their  faith  in  goodness  was 
restored. 

"  But  where  has  she  gone  ?  0,  sister,  so  young,  so  sweet,  so 
helpless ! " 

They  threw  shawls  over  their  shoulders  and  ran  to  the  street 
door,  observing  that  Emilia  in  her  flight  had  left  it  open.  As  they 
stood  there,  looking  anxiously  up  and  down  the  dark  street,  two 
gentlemen  approached  and  accosted  them.  They  were  Gerald  and 
his  half-brother  Leonard. 

In  explanation  of  their  presence  a  retrospect  of  a  few  hours  is 
necessary. 

Leonard,  having  been  absent  upon  his  selfish  pleasures  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  had  returned  home  upon  the  morning  of  the 
fire.  It  was  a  startling  reception  for  the  wanderer;  regarding 
Gerald's  money  as  his  own  his  first  concern  was  whether  the  house 
and  furniture  were  insured.  Ascertaining  that  they  were,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  pecuniary  loss,  his  next  business  was  to  find 
Gerald.  But  in  his  quest  he  heard  something  more ;  "  slander, 
whose  edge  is  sharper  than  a  sword,"  was  already  doing  its  horrible 
work,  and  from  one  and  another  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
existence  of  Emilia,  and  of  her  having  been  found  in  Gerald's 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "  So,"  thought  he,  "  Gerald  is 
no  saint.  Well,  that  sort  of  thing  is  better  than  marrying.  I 
must  keep  him  from  that,  at  all  hazards.  It  seems  I  have  come 
home  just  in  time."  Soon  afterwards  he  met  with  Gerald,  who 
was  striving  vainly  to  discover  where  Emilia  was.  Despite 
Gerald's  agitation  he  greeted  Leonard  with  much  affection. 

**It  is  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,"  he  cried,  "that  you  have 
arrived  to-day.  I  need  a  friend.  You  will  help  me  to  find 
Emilia." 

"  Emilia  1 "  echoed  Leonard,  pretending  not  to  have  heard  her 
name  before. 

Then  Gerald  began  to  confide  in  him,  but  his  story  threatened 
to  be  long,  and  Leonard  drew  him  away  from  the  curious  people 
who  thronged  about  them.  They  went  to  an  hotel,  Leonard  insist- 
ing that  it  would  be  best,  for  Gerald  wished  to  continue  his  in- 
quiries for  Emilia  in  the  streets. 

"  Be  guided  by  me,"  said  Leonard ;  "I  can  do  what  you  want  in 
half  the  time  that  you  would  do  it  yourself.  Can  you  not  trust 
me?" 

"Yes,  with  my  life,  Len,"  replied  the  warm-hearted  young 
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fellow,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.  In  a  private 
room  in  the  hotel  Leonard  heard  the  whole  story,  and  saw  that 
Gerald  was  very  much  in  earnest.  This  did  not  please  him,  but 
he  said  not  a  word  to  Emilia's  disadvantage ;  he  was  a  cunning 
worker,  and  he  knew  which  roads  were  the  best  to  compass  any 
designs  he  had  in  view.  He  no  more  believed  in  Emilia's  inno- 
cence and  purity  than  the  worst  of  her  detractors,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  tell  Gerald  this.  Gerald  was  trying  to  throw  dust  into 
his  eyes,  but  that  was  a  game  that  two  could  play  at.  With  his 
own  cynical  disbelief  in  womanly  purity  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
Emilia  innocently  occupying  Gerald's  house  for  a  whole  night. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  angry  with  people,"  he  said,  "  for  speak- 
ing against  the  young  lady.  We  live  in  a  frightfully  ill-natured 
world." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  groaned  Gerald,  "  and  it  makes  it  all  the 
harder  for  my  poor  girl.  It  was  I  who  thrust  her  into  the  position ; 
she  was  insensible  when  I  took  her  into  the  house.  Can  you  not 
see  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  see  it,  of  course,  my  boy,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the 
pair  of  you." 

"  She  must  be  suflFering  agonies " 

*^  Be  reasonable,  Gerald,"  said  Leonard  with  affectionate  insist- 
ance  ;  *'  it's  a  hundred  to  one  she  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  must 
exercise  my  authority  as  an  elder  brother  over  you,  and  as  more 
of  a  man  of  the  world  than  you  are.  Now,  what  is  it  you  want  to 
do?" 

*^  To  find  out  where  she  has  been  taken  to,  and  to  insist  upon 
her  marrying  me  at  once.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  silence  the 
slanderers.  I  have  done  her  a  wrong — ^not  wilfully,  Len,  you 
know  me  too  well  for  that — and  I  must  repair  it  at  the  very  earliest 
moment.  0,  Len,  she  is  an  angel,  the  sweetest,  dearest  woman 
that  ever  breathed." 

"  From  what  you  tell  me  of  her,  Gerald,  we  must  proceed  care- 
fully. A  nature  so  sensitive  as  hers  must  be  dealt  with  delicately. 
You  see,  my  boy,  there  is  no  disguising  that  if  people  are  speak- 
ing against  her,  you  are  the  cause  of  it.  I  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  it's  a  hundred  to  one  she  knows  nothing  of  it ;  I  ought  to 
have  put  it  the  other  way.  Very  well,  then.  Your  Emilia  is  an 
angel — granted  ;  I  believe  every  word  you  say  of  her.  But  she  is 
a  woman,  nevertheless,  and  you  are  responsible  for  dragging  her 
name  through  the  mud." 

"  Good  God  I "  exclaimed  Gerald.     "  You  put  it  strongly." 

"  I  am  bound  to  do  so,  as  the  sincerest  friend  you  have.  What 
does  such  a  woman  as  she  value  most  in  the  world  ?  Her  good 
name.  You  have  jeopardized  hers,  Gerald,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  admit,  but  jeopardized  it  is.  Hearing  the  scandal  she  will 
naturally  ask  herself,  *  Why  did  Gerald  take  me  into  his  house 
when  I  was  in  a  fainting  condition  and  unable  to  have  a  voice  in 
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the  matter  ?  Could  he  not  have  waited  till  I  recovered  ?  And 
now  see  what  people  are  saying  of  me  ?  He  has  degraded  me  ;  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  look  honest  people  in  the  face  again.'  Is  it 
entirely  unnatural,  my  boy,  that  she  should  not  rush  into  your 
arms  when  you  present  yourself?     Just  think  a  bit." 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light,"  said  Gerald  ruefully. 
"Because  you  have  considered  it  from  your  point  of  view,  not  from 
hers.  Answer  me  candidly.  If  she  had  beer  in  possession  of  her 
senses  would  she  have  consented  to  enter  your  house  clandestinely 
with  vou  at  such  an  hour  last  night — you,  a  single  man,  and  her 
lover?" 

"  No.  I  see  it  now.  Wretch  that  I  am !  I  deserve  to  be 
pilloried  for  it.** 

"  Don't  rush  injbo  the  other  extreme.  You  acted  unwisely,  but 
honestly."  (Leonard  had  no  more  belief  in  the  professions  he  was 
making  than  Mrs.  Seaton  would  have  had,  but  he  knew  the  nature 
of  the  man  he  was  playing  upon.)  "  Now,  what  you  want  in  this 
crisis  is  a  friend  like  myself,  who,  a  stranger  to  your  Emilia,  can 
explain  everything  to  her  in  a  considerate,  sensible  way.  Other- 
wise she  may  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  you." 

This  suggestion  frightened  Gerald.  **  What  do  you  advise  me 
to  do?  "he  asked. 

"  To  place  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands,  and  let  me  bring  this 
unfortunate  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

*^  I  will  do  so,  Len.  Thank  you  a  thousand,  thousand  times.  I 
am  eternally  grateful  to  you." 

"  Nonsense.  I  love  you,  Gerald  ;  our  interests  are  one.  Look 
at  yourself  in  the  glass  ;  you  are  a  perfect  scarecrow." 

"  I  have  had  no  sleep  since  the  night  before  last." 

*^  Is  that  a  fit  condition  in  which  to  set  about  a  task  so  delicate  ? 
It  would  be  inviting  failure.  First,  you  must  have  some  break- 
fast." 

« I  can't  eat,  Len." 

"  You  must.  A  devilled  bone  and  a  glass  of  champagne."  He 
rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  order,  and  ordered  also  a  warm  bath  to 
be  prepared.  "  Now,  Gerald.  The  bath  first,  the  devilled  bone 
and  a  pint  of  champagne  next,  and  then  to  bed  for  two  or  three 
hours.  When  you  awake,  refreshed  and  with  a  clear  mind,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  Emilia." 

**  You  will  find  out  where  she  is  ?  " 

"  I  will — if  it  is  to  be  found  out." 

"  And  you  will  explain  everything  to  her  ?  " 

**  I  will." 

"  And  you  will  tell  her  I  love  her  more  devotedly  than  ever  ?  " 

"  I  will ;  and  that  your  only  wish  is  to  hear  the  wedding-bells 
ring." 

"You're  a  good  fellow,  Len.  I  can  never  repay  you.  You  are 
my  good  angel.     But  what  a  selfish  brute  I  am,  to  talk  only  of 
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myself  and  my  troubles.     You  cabled  for  money,  Len,  and  it  was 
sent  to  you.     How's  the  exchequer  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  for  the  inquiry,  dear  boy.  It  never  was  lower.  I 
have  been  deucedly  unfortunate  ;  plunged  into  a  land  speculation 
which  I  thought  was  going  to  make  my  fortune,  but  which  cleaned 
me  out  to  the  last  sovereign.  How  on  earth  I  made  my  way  home 
I  don't  know.  I  was  consoled  by  one  reflection,  that  I  was  coming 
to  the  dearest  brother  an  unfortunate  devil  ever  had." 

Gerald  took  out  his  cheque-book  and  put  his  name  to  a  cheque. 

**  Here  is  a  blank  cheque,  Len.     Fill  it  in  for  what  you  like." 

"  Good  boy.     I  am  in  debt,  Gerald." 

"Never  mind;  there's  a  balance  of  over  two  thousand  in  the 
bank." 

«  May  I  fill  in  for  a  thou.  ?  " 

*'  And  welcome.     I've  a  lot  of  money  in  securities.'* 

"  I  won't  thank  you,  Gerald,"  said  Leonard,  handing  the  pen  to 
his  step-brother ;  "  you  know  what  my  feelings  are  towards  you. 
Write  the  sum  in  yourself." 

Gerald  wrote,  and  gave  the  cheque  back.  Leonard  just  glanced 
at  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  drawn  out  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
payable  to  bearer.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  tearless  eyes,  and 
turned  his  head.  A  very  skilful  actor  indeed  was  Leonard  Paget ; 
he  knew  to  a  nicety  the  value  of  a  light  touch.  The  waiter  entered 
and  said  the  bath  was  ready. 

"  Don't  bring  up  breakfest  till  I  ring  for  it,"  said  Leonard  to 
the  man.  "Oflf  with  you,  Gerald.  I  give  you  just  twenty 
minutes." 

Gerald  gone,  he  looked  at  the  cheque  again.  "  It  is  only  an 
instalment,"  he  murmured.  "  Every  shilling  he  has  belongs  to 
me ;  and  I  mean  to  have  it.  As  for  this  girl — bah  !  They  must 
never  come  together  again." 

Upon  Gerald's  appearance  from  the  bath  he  greeted  him  with  a 
smile.  "  You  look  twice  the  man  you  were.  Now  for  breakfast. 
Tuck  in,  Gerald." 

In  any  other  circumstances  Gerald  would  not  have  been  able  to 
eat,  but  with  such  a  friend  and  counsellor  by  his  side  he  made  a 
tolerably  good  meal.  Then  Leonard  saw  him  to  his  bedroom,  and 
did  not  leave  it  till  the  honest  young  fellow  was  in  bed,  and  had 
drunk  another  glass  of  champagne,  into  which  Leonard  had  secretly 
poured  a  dozen  drops  of  a  tasteless  narcotic  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  about  with  him  to  insure  sleep. 

"  That  will  keep  him  quiet  for  six  or  seven  hours,"  he  said.  "  I 
must  have  a  little  time  to  myself  to  settle  my  plans." 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  went  from  the  hotel  was  to  cash 
the  cheque.  He  was  a  man  again,  his  pockets  well  lined,  and  he 
ready  for  any  villainy.  He  had  Uttle  diflBculty  in  discovering 
where  Emilia  was,  and  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  ladies 
who  had  given  her  shelter.     This  knowledge  conveyed  with  it  a 
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difficulty ;  the  character  for  kind-heartedness  which  he  received  of 
the  maiden  sisters  was  not  favourable  to  his  schemes,  and  he 
deemed  it  best  to  take  no  definite  step  on  this  day.  But  he  was  not 
idle ;  he  learned  all  there  was  to  be  learned  of  Emilia,  and,  reading 
between  the  lines,  found  himself  confronted  with  fresh  difficulties. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  deceive  such  a  girl — a  girl  who  might  have 
committed  an  iiOprudence,  but  who  was  not  the  artful  creature  he 
had  supposed  her  to  be.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lovo 
which  existed  between  her  and  Gerald  was  a  genuine,  honest  love. 
"  I  must  trust  a  little  to  chance,"  he  thought.  In  the  afternoon 
he  returned  to  the  hotel.  Gerald  was  still  asleep ;  he  waited  till 
the  evening,  and  then  heard  Gerald  moving.  He  went  into  the 
bedroom  as  Gerald  jumped  out  of  bed. 

"  At  last  I "  he  exclaimed,  before  the  young  man  could  utter  a 
word.  "  I  have  been  trying  these  last  three  hours  to  rouse  you. 
How  thoroughly  dead  beat  you  must  have  been  to  have  slept  so 
long!'' 

Gerald  looked  round  in  dismay;  evening  was  fast  deepening 
into  night. 

"What  time  is  it,  Len?" 

"  Never  mind  the  time.     Do  you  feel  refreshed  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  new  man.  How  about  Emilia  ?  Have  you  seen  her  ? 
Can  I  go  to  her  ?  "    He  dressed  rapidly  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  continued  Leonard,  "  that  I  can  obtain  no 
news  of  her.  Wait  yet  a  little  while ;  I  will  go  out  again  and 
endeavour  to  find  her." 

«*  I  cannot  wait ;  I  will  go  with  you." 

**  I  forbid  it,  Gerald.  You  will  spoil  all  if  you  don't  mind.  I 
should  not  be  here  now,  but  I  was  getting  alarmed  about  you.  I 
will  return  in  an  hour." 

He  hastened  away  before  Gerald  could  reply.  "  What  am  I  to 
do  now  ?  "  he  thought.  "  If  Gerald  makes  inquiries  himself  he 
will  be  certain  to  learn  where  she  is.  I  have  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket.  If  the  devil  would  range  himself  on  my 
side  I  would  give  him  half  of  it  with  pleasure." 

He  little  knew  how  near  he  was  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes.  At  that  moment  Mrs.  Seaton  was  making  her  way  to  the 
house  of  the  maiden  sisters.  He  himself  was  wending  his  course 
towards  the  house,  moodily  debating  how  he  could  drive  Emilia 
from  it,  and  from  the  town  for  ever.  He  knew  all  about  Mrs. 
Seaton  and  her  animosity  against  Emilia ;  the  woman  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  early  in  the  day,  and  her  face  was  familiar  to 
him.  He  walked  slowly,  she  quickly :  thus  she  overtook  and 
passed  him,  but  he  had  seen  and  recognized  her.  He  quickened 
his  steps,  and  paused  as  she  paused,  before  the  house  of  the  maiden 
sisters.     With  unerring  intuition  he  guessed  her  errand. 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  the  ladies  who  live  here,  madam  ?  "  he 
asked  in  his  most  respectful  tone. 
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"  I  am,  sir/*  she  replied  with  asperity.  **  Who  are  you,  may  I 
inquire  ?  " 

^^  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town,  madam,"  he  said,  speaking  with 
the  greatest  deference.  '^Isitnotto  this  place  that  the  young 
person  was  taken  who  was  found  in  Mr.  Gerald  Paget's  house  last 
night?" 

"  It  is,  and  my  business  is  to  expose  her.  Have  you  any  ob- 
jection ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest,  madam.  I  think  you  are  performing  a 
Christian  duty." 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton  haughtily.  "  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  doing  my  duty  without  being  prompted.  The 
creature  who  is  harboured  there  shall  be  turned  adrift  before  many 
hours  are  over.  She  is  a  disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  will 
see  that  she  is  hunted  out  of  it." 

"  Madam,"  said  Leonard,  "  the  whole  town  will  be  in  your  debt 
if  you  rid  it  of  the  person  in  question,  and  I  myself  shall  be  deeply 
grateful  to  you." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  walked  away,  thinking  with  a  blithe  laugh, 
•*  The  devil  is  on  my  side,  and  I  have  the  twelve  hundred  pounds 
safe  in  my  pocket."  After  this  agreeable  reflection  he  idled  an 
hour,  singing  little  snatches  of  song  to  himself,  and  then  returned 
to  the  hotel  with  a  plausible  tale  which  he  had  invented  to  put 
Gerald  oflF  the  scent  till  the  following  day,  by  which  time  he 
hoped  that  Emilia  would  be  gone  and  tdl  traces  of  her  lost.  He 
was  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature,  and  knew  what  effect  Mrs. 
Seaton's  calumnies  would  have  upon  a  young  and  sensitive  girl. 
Her  first  impulse  would  be  to  fly  from  a  spot  where  she  was  known 
— ^to  hide  her  face  anywhere  so  long  as  it  was  among  strangers. 
With  a  strong,  determined  woman  it  would  be  different;  she 
would  brazen  it  out,  and  give  back  scorn  for  scorn,  and  although 
she  could  not  hope  for  victory  she  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  bitter  things  to  her  revilers.  Emilia  was  not  this  kind  of 
woman ;  Gerald's  descriptions  of  her  had  enabled  Leonard  to  gauge 
her  correctly,  and  to  forecast  how  she  would  act  in  the  face  of  an 
accusation  so  vile  and  degrading.  Lelieving  firmly  in  the  judg- 
ments he  formed  of  matters  in  which  he  was  personally  interested, 
he  had,  therefore,  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  course 
which  events  had  taken,  and  he  skipped  up  the  steps  of  the  hotel 
with  a  mind  at  ease.  Its  balance,  however,  was  disturbed  when 
he  was  informed  that  Gerald  was  gone. 

**  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  ?  **  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Nor  when  he  would  return  ?  *' 

''  No,  sir." 

"  But  he  left  a  message  for  me  ?  " 

**No,  sir." 

"  Can  vou  tell  me  which  direction  he  took  ?  " 
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«  No,  sir." 

These  unsatisfactory  iterations  produced  no  outward  eflFect  upon 
Leonard ;  he  was  a  man  who  never  showed  his  hand.  With  a 
pleasant  smile  he  left  the  hotel,  thinking,  •**  Now,  where  the  devil 
has  the  young  fool  gone  ?  To  make  inquiries  for  his  goddess,  no 
doubt.  Does  that  indicate  impatience  merely,  or  that  he  cannot 
trust  me  ?  I  must  not  lose  my  hold  on  him.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  humour  him,  humoured  he  shall  be.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  out  of  a  wood."  As  a  measure  of  precaution  he  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  of  the  maiden  sisters,  and  reaching  it, 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  hotel.  This  was  done  with  the  in- 
tention of  intercepting  Gerald,and  learning  whether  the  young  man 
had  discovered  Emilia's  refuge — ^in  which  event  he  was  prepared 
to  disclose  that  he  himself  had  at  length  discovered  it,  and  was 
hurrying  to  his  dear  brother  to  communicate  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence. "  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  he  muttered,  as  he  stood  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  "  here  comes  the  young  fool !  It  is  lucky  I 
am  prepared."  He  strode  rapidly  towards  Gerald,  and  almost 
upset  him  in  hia  haste. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  FALSE  FRIEND, 

**  Hallo,  Gerald ! "  he  cried.  "  I  meet  you  by  the  most  fortunate 
chance.     I  have  been  hunting  for  you  everywhere." 

"  I  could  not  wait  for  you  at  the  hotel,"  said  Gerald,  "  and  had 
to  go  out  and  make  inquiries  for  myself.  What  is  the  name  of 
this  street?" 

"  Never  mind  the  name  of  the  street,"  said  Leonard,  jumping 
at  the  safe  conclusion.  ^*  The  house  is  the  important  thing  and  I 
have  discovered  it." 

«  Where  my  Emilia  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  your  Emilia  is." 

"I  also  have  been  told  where  she  was  taken  to, and  I  was  hurry- 
ing to  her.    Have  you  seen  her,  Len  ;  have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

**I  have  not,  and  have  not  attempted  to  do  so.  You  see, 
Gerald,  it  is  night,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  her  and  to  the  people 
who  have  taken  care  of  her.  It  will  be  best,  after  all,  for  you  to  go 
first,  especially  as  you  are  no  longer  the  scarecrow  you  were,  and 
will  not  alarm  her  by  your  haggard  appearance." 

"  I  am  quite  fresh  now.    Are  we  going  to  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  taking  you  there.  0,  Gerald,  how  I  have  hunted 
for  your  Emilia  !  If  I  had  been  in  love  with  her  myself,  if  she 
were  my  sweetheart  instead  of  yours,  I  could  not  have  worked 
harder  to  find  her." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not.  You  are  a  true  friend.  Forgive  me 
for  leaving  the  hotel ;  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense." 
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**  You  acted  naturally,  Gerald — as  I  should  have  done  in  youi 
place.  I  am  something  more  than  a  friend,  I  am  your  loving 
brother,  dear  boy,  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Len !     Are  we  near  the  house  ?  " 

"There  it  is,  Gerald,  on  the  opposite  side,  just  beyond  the 
lamp  post." 

"  Come,  then,  come ! " 

They  had  scarcely  started  to  cross  the  road  when  the  street  door 
was  opened,  and  the  maiden  sisters  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
peering  up  and  down  the  street. 

"  Which  is  Emilia  ?  "  asked  Leonard,  grasping  Gerald's  arm, 
detaining  him  a  moment. 

"  Neither.     Let  us  go  to  them." 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  to  so  devoted  a  lover,"  said  Leonard,  "but 
be  prudent.  Any  appearance  of  violent  haste  might  cause  them 
to  shut  the  door  in  our  faces." 

Thus  advised  Gerald  curbed  his  impatience,  and  crossed  the 
road  in  a  more  leisurely  manner.  The  maiden  sisters  started  back 
as  the  two  gentlemen  halted  before  them. 

•*  I  beg  *your  pardon,"  said  Leonard,  raising  his  hat ;  Gerald 
was  so  agitated  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  "  but  we  have  been 
directed  here  to  see  a  young  lady  who  was  rescued  from  the  fire 
last  night,  and  who  found  a  refuge  in  your  hospitable  house." 

"  We  brought  Miss  Braham  home  with  us,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  "  and  are  now  in  great  distress  about  her.  I  presume  you 
are  friends  of  hers  ?  " 

"  We  are  her  most  devoted  friends,"  said  Leonard,  **  and  have 
been  searching  for  her  the  whole  of  the  day.  My  name  is 
Leonard  Paget ;  this  is  my  brother  Gerald." 

The  sisters  were  standing  hand  in  hand,  and  at  the  mention 
of  these  names  their  fingers  fluttered,  then  tightened  in  their 
clasp.     Gerald  found  his  voice  : 

"  Is  she  ill  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  not  hide  anything  from  me, 
I  beg!" 

The  sisters  looked  nervously  at  each  other;  the  elder  was 
first  to  speak. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  received  a  visit  from  a  lady  well 
known  in  the  town  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Gerald.  "  Who  is  the  lady,  and  what  has  her  visit 
to  do  with  Miss  Braham  ?  " 

There  was  a  ring  of  genuine  honesty  in  his  voice,  and  it 
made  its  impression.     The  elder  lady  touched  his  arm  gently. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said.  "  In  what  especial  manner  are  you 
interested  in  Miss  Braham  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  replied  Gerald,  "  I  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  calling  her  my  wife." 

The  sisters  gave  each  other  a  bright  look,  and  the  younger 
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lady  said,  "It  is  cold  standing  here,  and  my  sister  is  not  strong. 
Will  you  not  walk  into  the  house  ?  " 

They  accepted  the  invitation,  Gerald  gladly,  Leonard  with 
curiosity  as  to  what  the  sisters  meant  when  they  said  they  were 
in  great  distress  about  Emilia. 

**  Excuse  my  impatience,"  said  Gerald,  "  but  I  implore  you  to 
allow  me  to  see  Miss  Braham  at  once  ?  " 

Their  pity  for  him  would  not  admit  of  Emilia's  departure 
being  immediately  communicated  to  him  ;  it  must  be  led  up  to 
gently.  But  Gerald's  indignation  would  not  be  restrained; 
before  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Seaton's  visit  was  recounted  he 
interrupted  the  maiden  sisters  with  the  truthful  version  of 
Emilia's  misfortunes  and  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  which 
compelled  him  to  take  her  to  his  house  a  few  hours  before  the 
fire.  He  blamed  himself  bitterly  for  the  indiscretion,  but  asked 
them  what  else  he  could  have  done ;  and  they,  completely  won 
over  by  his  indignation  and  by  the  manifest  honesty  of  his  pro- 
fessions, threw  aside  for  once  all  reserve  and  hesitation,  and 
boldly  declared  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 

"  Sister,"  said  the  elder  to  the  younger,  "  the  sweet  young  lady 
deserves  our  deepest  pity,  and  is  worthy  of  our  love.  Mr.  Paget " 
— turning  to  Gerald — "  Miss  Braham  will  find  a  home  here,  and 
if  she  will  consent,  shall  be  married  from  our  house." 

"  You  are  angels  of  goodness,"  said  the  young  man,  "  but  do 
not  keep  her  firom  me  any  longer.  If  you  do  not  think  it  right 
that  I  should  see  her  alone,  let  me  see  her  in  your  presence." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  elder  lady  ;  "  she  must  first  be  found." 

"  Found !  "  echoed  Gerald  in  bewilderment. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself.  The  dear  child  cannot  have  gone  far. 
We  have  not  finished  what  we  have  to  tell  you.  Listen  patiently 
to  the  end." 

When  all  was  related,  Gerald  stood  stupefied  for  a  few  moments, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  pathetic  vindication  of  her  innocence 
which  Emilia  had  left  behind  her.  Leonard  was  secretly  exultant. 
Emilia  was  gone,  and  if  he  assisted  in  the  search  for  her  she 
should  never  be  found  He  was  confident  that  she  had  flown  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  her  one  desire  would  be  to  hide  her- 
self and  her  shame  among  strangers.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
believe  in  womanly  purity,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
make  an  exception  in  Emilia's  favour.  She  was  his  enemy ;  she 
stood  in  his  path ;  she  barred  his  way  to  affluence ;  let  her  sink 
into  the  obscurity  she  was  seeking. 

These  sentiments  were  not  expressed  in  his  eyes,  which  were 
full  of  sympathy. 

"  Come,' Gerald,"  he  said,  passing  his  arm  round  the  young  man's 
waist, "  be  a  man.  As  these  good  ladies  say,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  Emilia.  Let  us  seek  her ;  in  an  hour  or  two  all  your  troubles 
will  be  over." 
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"  Your  brother  is  right,"  said  the  elderly  lady ;  "  no  time  should 
be  lost,  for  the  poor  child  must  be  suffering.  We  rejoice  that  you 
have  so  true  a  friend  to  assist  you.  Do  not  desert  him,  sir ;  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Desert  Gerald !  "  cried  Leonard.  "  Desert  my  dear  brother  in 
the  hour  of  his  distress!  No,  indeed.  He  will  find  me  true  to  the 
last." 

The  ladies  pressed  his  hands  and  gazed  at  him  approvingly  and 
admiringly.  His  face  beamed  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 
He  had  in  him  a  touch  of  the  actor's  art ;  he  was  playing  a  part 
in  a  fine  comedy  of  manners  and  intrigue,  and  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  and  commended  himself  for  his  masterly  performance. 

The  maiden  sisters  saw  the  brothers  to  the  street  door,  and 
impressed  upon  them  that  Emilia  should  be  brought  to  their 
house  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  her  room  ^ould  be 
ready  for  her. 

Then  commenced  Gerald's  search  for  Emilia,  a  search  not  only 
without  a  clue  to  guide  him,  but  with  a  cunning  man  at  his 
elbow,  suggesting  that  they  should  go  here  and  there,  where  he 
was  certain  there  was  no  chance  of  finding  her.  There  were 
times,  however,  when  Gerald  himself  said  he  would  go  to  such 
and  such  a  house  and  make  inquiries,  and  Leonard  never  opposed 
him.  It  was  his  one  wish  to  keep  Gerald  in  the  town,  and  he 
breathed  no  hint  of  his  conviction  that  Emilia  had  flown  from  it* 
Everything  was  against  Gerald ;  it  was  late  when  the  search 
commenced,  and  at  an  hour  past  midnight  he  and  Leonard  stood 
in  the  quiet  streets  gazing  at  each  other,  Gerald  helplessly, 
Leonard  inquiringly. 

"  Where  now,  Gerald  ?  " 

**  God  knows  !     I  think  I  am  losing  my  mind." 

"  Mav  I  make  a  suggestion,  dear  boy  ?  " 

"Yes,Len." 

"You  will  not  think  it  treason;  you  will  not  blame  me  for 
importing  a  little  common  sense  into  our  sad  position  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  blame  you,  Len — you,  the  truest  friend  that  a  man 
ever  had  ?  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful.  I  have  only  one  desire  in 
life — to  find  Emilia.     I  can  think  of  nothing  but  her." 

"  Then  I  may  make  my  suggestion  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Understand,  Gerald,  that  I  make  it  entirely  in  Emilia's 
interests." 

"  I  do,  Len." 

"  Our  best  plan  will  be  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  jump  into 
bed " 

"Len!" 

"  There,  I  knew  you  would  storm  at  me  ;  but  just  be  reason- 
able." 

"  I  can't  be  reasonable.    I  must  find  Emilia." 
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"  All  right,  dear  boy.  I'll  stand  by  you  till  I  drop.  Which  way 
shall  we  turn  ?  " 

Gerald,  in  response  to  this  heartless  question,  led  the  way  aim- 
lessly down  one  street,  up  another,  and  on  and  on,  Leonard 
trudging  by  his  side,  and  neither  of  them  speaking  a  word.  At 
last  Gerald  stopped  and  gazed  pitifully  round ;  his  eyes  fell  upon 
Leonard,  who,  conscious  that  the  gaze  was  coming,  and  timing  it, 
closed  his  with  an  air  of  pathetic  weariness. 

**  You  are  tired,  Len." 

Leonard  instantly  opened  his  eyes  and  said  briskly,  "  Tired, 
dear  boy  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  should  make  me  tired  ?  Come 
along,  old  fellow ;  let's  be  moving." 

**  No,  Len,  I  don't  see  much  use  in  it." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  say  that,  Gerald." 

"  No,  it  is  myself.     What  o'clock  is  that  striking  ?  " 

Leonard  put  up  his  finger  and  they  listened  to  the  chiming  of 
the  bells, 

"Two  o'clock,  Gerald." 

"  What  is  Emilia  doing  now  ?  "  murmured  Gerald,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  his  companion. 

**  She  is  asleep,  I  should  say." 

*^  No,  Len.  I  know  her  better  than  you  do.  She  is  awake, 
thinking  of  me,  as  I  am  thinking  of  her.  You  are  some  years 
older  than  I,  dear  brother ;  have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Gerald,"  replied  Leonard  quietly. 

**  And  you  are  still  unmarried,"  said  Gerald  pityingly,  "  How 
did  it  end?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Gerald." 

"  Forgive  me ;  it  is  a  painful  remembrance.     She  is  dead  ?  " 

Leonard  did  not  reply,  and  Gerald  repeated : 

*'  She  is  dead  ?     I  am  sorry,  very  sorry." 

"  You  need  not  be.     She  lives." 

**  How  did  it  happen  ?    You  were  true  to  her,  I  am  sure." 

**  For.  heaven's  sake,  Gerald,  do  not  force  me  to  answer  you. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  I  open  my  heart  to  you,"  said  Gerald  with  sad  insistance, "  and 
you  close  yours  to  me." 

"  You  cut  me  to  the  quick.  Yes,  I  was  true  to  her,  but  she 
was  not  true  to  me.  There  is  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy — which 
you  like,  Gerald — related  in  less  than  a  dozen  words.  It  is  a  story 
which  all  men  live  to  tell — all  men,  I  mean,  with  the  exception  of 
yourself." 

"I  am  a  selfish  brute,  to  compel  you  to  expose  your  wounds. 
Poor  Len !  If  she  had  been  like  my  Emilia  you  would  not  have 
had  to  tell  the  tale.     We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night." 

**  Nothing  that  I  can  see." 

"  I  am  so  full  of  my  own  grief  that  I  forget  to  sympathize  with 
yours,  but  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you.     At  this  moment  Emilia  is 
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thinking  of  me ;  there  is  a  spiritual  whisper  in  the  air  which 
assures  me  of  this.  Would  it  be  really  best  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel?" 

"  It  would  be  wisest,  both  for  your  sake  and  for  Emilia's.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  can  commence  again.  Crerald,  to  stop  out  any 
longer  would  be  folly.  You  would  not  dare  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  any  house  at  this  h61ir  and  inquire  for  Emilia ;  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  her.  You  have  her  honour  to  guard,  as  well  as  your  own 
happiness  to  look  after." 

"  I  am  blind,  and  utterly,  utterly  selfish.  Heaven  has  sent  you 
to  guide  and  counsel  me.     Yes,  we  will  go."^ 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  Gerald  gave  directions  that  he 
should  be  called  early  in  th^  morning.  H^  and  Leonard  wished 
each  other  good-night  and  retired  to  their  separate  rooms.  As 
Leonard  undressed  he  chuckled  at  the  successful  progress  he  had 
made.  Everything  had  worked  in  his  favour  and  would  so  work  to 
the  end.  He  had  no  doubt  of  that,  with  his  hand  on  the  wheel. 
So  he  closed  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  contented  and  happy. 

Gerald  stood  by  the  window  and  thought  of  Emilia.  To-morrow 
they  would  be  together ;  to-morrow  all  would  be  well.  He  threw 
the  window  open  and  looked  out.  Could  his  sight  have  reached 
the  distance  he  would  have  seen  a  pitiful  figure  staggering  on 
through  country  roads,  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  recover  her 
breath,  then  starting  feverishly  on  again,  with  panting  bosom  and 
streaming  eyes,  mournfully  grateful  for  the  darkness  that  encom- 
passed her,  and  dreading  the  coming  day.  Slander's  foul  work 
was  being  accompUshed.  Dark  as  it  was,  Emilia  saw  the  malig- 
nant eyes  ;  silent  as  it  was,  she  heard  the  harsh  voices.  On  and 
on  she  stumbled,  praying  for  rest.  Gerald  was  false;  she  did 
not  care  to  live. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  THE  TRACK. 

As  early  as  practicable  in  the  morning  Gerald  was  astir,  continuing 
his  inquiries  for  the  missing  girl.  Leonard  accompanied  him,  with 
the  pretence  of  being  as  anxious  as  Gerald  for  the  success  of  the 
search,  but  inwardly  fuming  at  his  step-brother's  activity.  His 
spirits  rose  as  hour  after  hour  passed  fruitlessly  by ;  his  hopeful 
anticipations  were  being  realized;  Emilia  was  gone,  never  to 
return  again. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Gerald  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  tortures  he  was  suffering  were  reflected  in  his  face. 

**  Poor  boy,  poor  boy  ! "  said  Leonard  in  his  gentlest  tone.  **  I 
can  truly  sympathize  with  you,  Gerald." 

"  I  know,  l^n,  I  know,"  said  Gerald.  "  Let  me  think  quietly ; 
don't  speak  to  me.     Something  must  be  done ;  something  shall 
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be  done.  It  weighs  like  a  sin  upon  my  soul  that  I  have  driven 
my  dear  girl  to  misery.  What  must  she  think  of  me  ?  Len,  I 
am  going  to  my  lawyers  ;  if  you  care  to  come  with  me " 

**0f  course  I  care  to  come  with  you,"  interrupted  Leonard. 
**  But  why  to  your  lawyers  ?    They  cannot  assist  you." 

"  I  have  an  idea  they  can,"  said  Gerald. 

In  a  private  interview  with  the  head  of  the  firm,  Gerald  ex- 
plained what  he  wanted.  The  firm  was  to  set  all  its  machinery  to 
work  at  once  to  discover  where  Emilia  had  flown  to ;  everything 
was  to  be  done  very  quietly,  and  no  expense  was  to  be  spared. 
"WTien  the  young  girl  was  found  she  was  not  to  be  informed  that  a 
search  had  been  made  for  her,  but  she  was  to  be  carefully  and 
secretly  watched,  and  Gerald  was  to  be  immediately  communi- 
cated with. 

"  If  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  night,"  said  Gerald,  "  let  me  know. 
Not  a  moment  must  be  lost." 

Then  the  step-brothers  returned  to  their  hotel.  Leonard 
inwardly  gave  Gerald  credit  for  being  much  more  practical  than  he 
had  imagined,  but  still  hoped  that  his  good  luck  would  follow  him, 
and  that  the  business  would  fail.  To  Gerald  the  misery  of  en- 
trusting the  task  to  other  hands  lay  in  the  necessity  of  his  remain- 
ing inactive  himself ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the  lawyers'  oflSce  every 
two  or  three  hours,  the  inevitable  reply  being  that  no  clue  had 
yet  been  discovered.  Gerald  did  not  undress  that  night ;  he  slept 
fitfully  in  an  armchair.  Leonard  prepared  for  any  sacrifice  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  took  oflf  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could  with  wraps  and  rugs 
on  a  sofa  in  the  same  room  in  which  Gerald  passed  the  night. 
Gerald  urged  him  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  would  not. 

"  I  distinctly  decline,"  replied  Leonard  in  an  affectionate  tone. 
**  Your  troubles  are  my  troubles.     My  name  is  Thorough." 

"  There  is  no  other  man  like  you,  I  believe,"  said  Gerald.  **  I 
will  try  and  repay  you  one  day." 

"  You  shall  repay  me  one  day,"  thought  Leonard,  "  and  what- 
ever I  get  will  be  richly  earned." 

Aloud,  he  said,  "  The  only  repayment  I  ask,  my  dear  boy,  is  to 
see  you  happy  with  your  Emilia.  There,  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it.  If  you  want  me  in  the  night  you  have  only  to  call  me ;  you 
will  find  me  ready  for  anything." 

Gerald  woke  a  dozen  times  before  daylight,  and  moved  gently 
about  so  that  he  should  not  disturb  his  noble  friend.  He  stole 
down  to  the  night  porter. 

"  No  one  has  come  for  me  ?  " 

"  No  one,  sir." 

'^  If  any  one  calls  send  liim  to  me  instantly." 

«Yes,8u-," 

It  was  a  fortunate  night  for  the  porter,  the  tips  he  received  from 
the  distracted  young  man  making  a  very  handsome  total.     Gerald 
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was  grateful  when  morning  broke.  It  would  not  be  long  now 
before  Emilia  was  in  his  arms.  He  made  an  effort  to  repair  the  dis- 
order in  his  clothes  and  appearance,  and  long  before  the  door  of 
the  lawyers'  office  was  open  one  of  his  messengers  was  waiting  for 
tidings.  Still  the  same  answer,  always  the  same  answer ;  no  traces 
of  Emilia  had  been  found.  He  paced  the  room  with  the  restlessness 
of  a  wild  animal. 

Once  he  stopped,  and  leaning  heavily  on  Leonard's  shoulder, 
whispered,  "  If  she  should  be  dead !  Good  God,  if  she  should  be 
dead!" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  everybody,"  thought  Leonard,  as  he 
passed  his  arm  round  Gerald's  waist  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him. 

At  noon  the  lawyer  paid  Gerald  a  visit. 

"  You  have  brought  me  news,**  cried  Gerald. 

"  None  of  a  satisfactory  nature,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  We  have 
ascertained  for  certain  that  the  young  lady  is  not  in  the  town." 

"  But  when  she  left  the  house  in  which  she  was  sheltered,"  said 
Leonard,  for  Gerald  was  too  overpowered  to  speak, "  some  one  must 
have  seen  her." 

"  If  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  we  have  not  discovered  the  person. 
However,  we  have  now  taken  other  steps.  Being  convinced  that 
Miss  Braham  has  left  the  town,  we  have  dispatched  agents  in 
every  direction  to  track  her  down.  These  agents  understand  that 
they  are  to  pursue  their  mission  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
they  are  instructed  to  keep  in  regular  telegraphic  communication 
with  us.  My  errand  here  is  to  communicate  these  proceedings  to 
you,  and  to  advise  patience  and  " — with  a  significant  look  at 
Gerald — "  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  shall  not  know  peace,"  said  Gerald,  "  till  she  is  found." 

^'  All  that  is  humanly  possible  is  being  done ;  we  can  do  no 
more." 

It  was  poor  comfort,  and  it  did  not  diminish  the  young  man's 
distress.  The  lawyer  remained  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
took  his  departure.  The  day  waned,  and  the  night,  without  any 
tidings,  and  on  the  following  morning  despair  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height  in  Gerald's  mind. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  thought  Leonard,  "  I  think  he  is  going  mad. 
Well,  that  would  not  be  a  bad  ending  to  this  insane  hunt.  I 
should  be  his  guardian,  and  should  know  how  to  take  care  of  him 
— and  his  money.     His  ?    No,  mine,  by  the  laws  of  nature." 

During  this  day  copies  of  telegrams  received  by  the  lawyers 
were  sent  to  Gerald,  but  not  one  of  them  satisfactory. 

**,She  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,"  groaned  Gerald. 

"  Amen  ! "  thought  Leonard. 

Early  the  next  morning,  however,  a  telegram  was  handed  in 
with  these  words,  "  On  the  track."  The  lawyer  hastened  to 
Gerald. 
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"  It  is  from  one  of  our  best  men,"  he  said.  "  Something  will  be 
known  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

But  it  was  not  till  another  night  had  passed  that  Gerald  learned 
where  Emilia  was. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   FLIGHT  AND  THE  RESCUE. 

The  terrors  of  the  night  on  which  Emilia  fled  to  escape  from  her 
traducers  produced  an  indelible  effect  upon  her  mind.  Often  in 
after  life,  when  the  brief  gleam  of  sunshine  she  was  destined  to 
enjoy  had  died  away,  did  she  reflect  with  shudders  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  those  few  pregnant  hours.  From  the  moment  of 
her  departure  until  sunrise  flooded  the  land  with  light,  but 
brought  only  a  deeper  anguish  to  her  soul,  there  was  an  interval 
of  darkness  lasting  barely  seven  hours,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  might  have  been  seven  times  seven,  so  heavily  charged  were 
the  minutes  with  black  woe.  Feeble  as  she  was,  and  fragile  as 
was  her  frame,  she  traversed  a  surprising  distance  during  these 
interminable  hours.  When,  compelled  by  exhaustion  to  rest,  she 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed,  she  ran  with  fleet 
foot  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  until,  breathless  and  panting,  she 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  caught  at  the  nearest  object  for  support, 
generally  a  fence  or  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Sometimes  she  caught 
at  shadows,  and  fell,  and  lay  supine  awhile,  to  rise  again  in  ever- 
growing despair  and  continue  her  flight;  but  moral  forces  are 
powerless  against  the  forces  of  physical  nature,  and  shortly  after 
sunrise  her  strength  gave  way,  and  now  when  she  fell  she  was 
unable  from  exhaustion  to  rise.  She  might  have  been  able  to 
continue  her  flight  for  still  a  brief  space  had  she  not  been  climb- 
ing a  hill,  the  exertion  of  which  completely  overpowered  her. 
The  spot  upon  which  she  fell  commanded  a  view  of  a  river.  It 
stretched  to  the  north  and  south  of  her,  and  in  its  waters  were 
mirrored  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  the  rising  sun.  She  did  not 
see  it  at  first,  for  it  came  into  view  only  at  the  point  she  had 
reached ;  lower  down  the  hill  it  was  not  visible  to  sight. 

Presently,  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  jewelled  shadows  play- 
ing on  the  surface,  and  they  so  distressed  her — ^yearning  as  she 
was  for  peace  and  rest — that  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  she  turned 
her  head  to  avoid  a  picture  which  in  happier  circumstances  she 
would  have  gazed  upon  with  delight.  But  she  knew  the  river 
was  there. 

For  full  half-an-hour  she  lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  struggling 
with  a  horrible  temptation.  Then  she  turned  to  the  water, 
and  gazed  with  wild  eyes  upon  it.  Not  voluntarily  and  of  her 
own  free  will  5  some  evil  spiritual  power  within  her  compelled  her 
to  do  so. 
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It  was  quieter  now*  The  gorgeous  colours  had  died  out  of  the 
skies  and  the  river  was  in  repose.  "  Come,'*  it  whispered,  **  come 
to  my  embrace,  and  end  your  woes."  But  the  strong  religious 
instinct  within  her  enabled  her  to  struggle  with  the  frightful  sug- 
gestion. "  No,  no ! "  she  murmured,  feebly  putting  her  hands 
together.  "  Help  me,  dear  Lord,  to  avoid  the  crime ! "  Her 
appeal  did  not  banish  the  silent  voices  which  urged  her  to  seek 
oblivion,  and,  in  oblivion,  peace.  How  the  struggle  would  have 
ended  it  is  difficult  to  say  had  not  her  fate  been  taken  out  of  her 
own  hands. 

There  came  to  her  ears  the  crack  of  a  whip  and  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  urging  horses  up  the  hill.  She  bowed  her  head 
upon  her  lap  to  hide  her  face  from  the  stranger  who  was  approach- 
ing her. 

He  was  an  old  man  in  charge  of  a  waggon  and  a  team  of  horses. 
The  cattle  were  willing  enough,  and  fresh  for  their  day's  work, 
and  it  was  only  from  habit  that  their  driver  was  shouting  words  of 
encouragement  to  them.  They  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  waggoner,  merciful  to  his  beasts,  eased  them  a  bit.  It 
was  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  form  of  Emilia.  He  approached 
her  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  She  shivered  and 
shrank  from  his  touch.  At  this  human  contact,  the  first  she  had 
experienced  since  her  flight  from  the  house  of  the  maiden  sisters, 
there  came  upon  her  a  more  complete  consciousness  of  the  shame 
and  degradation  into  which  she  had  been  thrust.  That  it  was 
unmerited  mattered  not.  It  clung  to  her,  and  was  proclaimed  in 
her  face.  How,  then,  could  she  raise  her  head  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  any  human  being  ? 

"  In  trouble,  my  lass  ?  "  asked  the  waggoner  kindly.  With  but 
an  imperfect  observation  of  her  he  knew  that  she  was  young. 

Emilia  made  no  reply,  but  let  her  shoulder  droop,  so  that  his 
hand  might  not  touch  her. 

«  Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

No  sound,  and  now  no  further  movement,  from  the  hapless  girl. 
He  lingered  a  moment  or  two  longer,  and  then  slowly  left  her. 
Giving  the  word  his  team  began  to  descend  the  hill.  But  at  the 
bottom  of  the  descent,  with  a  level  road  before  him,  he  pulled  up 
his  cattle  again,  and  turned  with  sad  eyes  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  Emilia,  who  was  hidden  from  his  sight. 

This  man  had  a  history — as  what  man  has  not? — ^and  it  is 
probable  that  Emilia  was  saved  from  suicide  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  most  dolorous  experience  in  his  life.  He  was  nearer  seventy 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  strong  and  lusty  still,  and  his 
heart  had  not  been  soured  or  embittered  by  trouble.  The  story 
of  his  special  grief  is  a  common  one  enough,  and  can  be  narrated 
in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  his  old  wife  was 
waiting  at  home  for  him,  five-and-thirty  miles  away.  Children 
had  they  none,  but  thirty  years  ago  they  had  a  daughter,  who  left 
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them  secretly  upon  the  persuasion  of  a  scoundrel.  The  villain 
took  her  to  I^ndon,  and  after  she  had  enjoyed  a  brief  spell  of  false 
happiness  she  found  herself  deserted  and  friendless.  In  her 
despair  she  crept  back  to  the  home  of  which  she  had  been  the  joy, 
but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  enter  it  and  beg  for  forgiveness. 
Her  body  was  discovered  in  a  river  hard  by,  and  in  her  pocket  a 
letter  to  her  parents,  relating  her  story,  and  praying  them  to 
think  kindly  of  her.     That  is  all. 

It  was  the  memory  of  this  daughter  that  caused  the  waggoner 
to  turn  towards  Emilia.  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  was  in  a  strait 
similar  to  that  of  his  own  lost  child.  Had  she  met  a  kind  heart, 
bad  a  helping  hand  been  stretched  out  to  her^  she  might  have 
been  saved  to  them,  might  have  been  living  at  this  very  day  to 
comfort  and  cheer  her  aged  parents.  He  would  make  another 
effort  to  ascertain  the  trouble  of  the  lonely  girl  who  had  shrunk 
from  his  touch.  Up  the  hill  he  climbed,  having  no  fear  for  his 
horses,  who  would  only  start  again  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Emilia  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  her  trembling  hands  were 
extended  to  the  river,  as  though  to  push  it  from  her,  while  her 
form  swayed  towards  it.  He  saw  her  face  now,  and  his  heart  beat 
with  pity  for  her.  So  engrossed  was  Emilia  in  the  terrible 
struggle  that  was  raging  in  her  soul  that  she  was  not  aware  she 
was  oDserved  until  the  waggoner  seized  her  arm,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear,  let  me  help  you  in  your  trouble." 

It  was  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  who  had  come  to  her  rescue. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  of  exhaus- 
tion: 

"  Save  me,  save  me ! " 

"  It's  what  I've  come  for,  my  dear,"  said  the  waggoner,  holding 
her  up.     "  Where  is  your  home  ?  " 

"  Home,"  she  echoed,  hysterically,  "  I  have  none !  I  am  alone 
in  the  world — alone,  alone !  " 

"No  father  nor  mother?  " 

**None." 

"No  friends?" 

"None — not  one." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Take  me  from  the  river.  Hark  I  Do  you  not  hear  what  it  is 
whispering  to  me  ?  I  am  exhausted  ;  my  strength  is  gone,  and  I 
can  no  longer  resist.     If  you  leave  me  here  I  shall  die!" 

"  But  you  do  not  know  where  I  am  going." 

"  It  does  not  matter.  Anywhere,  anywhere,  so  that  I  can  have 
rest.     Hide  me — hide  me !     0,  my  heart,  my  heart ! " 

Upon  this  she  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and  the 
good  waggoner  saw  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  answer 
further  questions.  Endeavouring  to  calm  her,  he  assisted  her 
down  the  hill  to  where  his  team  was  standing,  but  before  they 
reached  it  she  swooned.     It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  lift  her  into 
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the  shelter  of  his  waggon,  but  he  managed  it,  and  made  up  a  bed 
of  straw,  upon  which  he  Jaid  her.  Then  he  started  his  horses 
again,  and  was  careful  to  avoid  ruts,  in  order  not  to  jolt  his  fair 
guest  too  roughly.  He  had  the  whole  day  before  him,  and  it 
would  do  if  he  reached  his  home  before  night.  Now  and  again  he 
mounted  the  waggon  to  look  at  Emilia,  and  was  concerned  that 
he  could  obtain  no  coherent  words  from  her.  The  poor  girl's  trials 
had  produced  their  effect  upon  her  weak  frame,  and  she  was  fast 
relapsing  into  delirium.  All  that  he  could  distinguish  in  her 
feverish  mutterings  were  the  words,  "  I  am  innocent,  I  am  inno- 
cent !  I  have  done  no  wrong.  God  will  speak  for  me  ! "  Even 
these  pathetic  utterances  came  from  her  at  intervals,  and  he  had 
to  piece  them  together.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  a 
village,  and  gave  his  horses  two  hours'  rest.  He  utilized  these  two 
hours  by  hunting  up  a  doctor,  who,  feeling  Emilia's  pulse  and 
putting  his  hand  on  her  hot  forehead,  said,  *^  She  is  in  a  high  state 
of  fever.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  her  home  as  quickly 
as  possible."  He  believed  her  to  be  the  waggoner's  daughter,  and 
he  gave  the  old  man  a  draught  which  Emilia  was  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  should  she  have  an  interval  of  consciousness  before  they 
reached  their  journey's  end.  The  waggoner's  anxiety  now  was  to 
get  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  roads  being  good  he  put  his 
horses  to  a  trot.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  journey  was 
over,  and  the  team  stood  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.  His  old  wife 
ran  out  to  greet  him,  and  he  rapidly  explained  to  her  what  he  had 
done,  and  why  he  had  done  it. 

"  Was  it  right,  mother  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  It  was  thirty  years  since  he  had 
addressed  her  by  that  endearing  term,  and  she  thought,  as  he  had 
thought,  of  the  daughter  they  had  lost  in  the  time  gone  by* 
There  are  menK>ries  that  never  die. 

"  Quite  right,  John,"  murmured  the  old  woman,  and  together 
they  carried  Emilia  into  their  cottage  and  laid  her  upon  a  bed. 
There  the  waggoner  left  his  wife  to  attend  to  the  young  girl ;  he 
had  his  horses  to  look  after,  and  when  this  was  done  he  returned 
to  the  cottage,  to  find  Emilia  undressed  and  in  bed,  with  the  old 
woman  standing  by  her  side. 

"  We  must  have  a  doctor,  John,"  she  said,  and  away  he  went  for 
one. 

The  report  was  not  favourable ;  Emilia  was  prostrate,  and  now 
that  the  strain  was  over  a  dangerous  reaction  had  set  in.  The 
doctor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  she  would  not  be  well  for  weeks ;  and 
so  it  proved.  But  long  before  she  was  convalescent  Gerald, 
accompanied  by  Leonard,  made  his  appearance,  and  thus  the  un- 
fortunate girl  had  near  her  one  enemy  and  three  friends.  Which 
side  would  triumph  in  the  end  ? 

{To  be  coiUinnBd,) 


EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 


IT  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  sight  is  unspeakably  precious,  and 
yet  this  great  blessing  is  cer^nly  very  much  under-estimated 
by  those  who  have  never  lost  it.  Every  one  is  sorry  to  see  a  blind 
person,  feeling  his  way  with  difficulty  and  perhaps  sitting  idle 
while  others  work,  and  if  any  one  is  at  sufficient  leisure  to  think 
about  him  and  realize  that  he  cannot  read,  cannot  see  the  sea  or 
the  sky,  the  trees  or  the  flowers,  pictures  or  the  faces  of  his  firiends, 
he  is  a  little  more  sorry  still ;  but  blind  people  often  appear  placid, 
and  those  who  are  inwardly  bitter  and  melancholy  may  be  proud, 
and  refuse  to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  so  that  the 
observer  goes  away  thinking  that,  after  all,  blindness  is  not  quite 
so  great  an  evil  as  he  thought,  and  straightway  in  his  own  keen 
enjoyment  of  vision,  he  forgets  the  blind  man  or  woman  who  is 
cut  off  from  nine-tenths  of  the  joys  of  life,  or  if  he  remember,  his 
careless  comment  probably  is,"  Oh,  yes,  it's  awfully  sad  for  the  poor 
wretch,  but  the  blind  are  proverbially  cheerful,  don't  you  know !  " 
Proverbially  cheerful !  when,  unless  exceptionally  gifted  with 
memory  or  dexterity,  they  are  dependent  on  other  people  for 
everything — when  they  must  wait  another's  leisure  to  read  the 
iiewq)aper8  and  the  new  books — ^when  the  privacy  of  their  very 
correspondence  must  be  invaded !     When  I  think  of  these  slight- 
ing, unsympathetic  words,  I  sometimes  have  a  fiendish  longing  to 
get  hold  of  that  good  old  &iry  of  my  nursery  days  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  people  wishes— or  rather,  the  fulfilment  of  wishes 
— and  when  I  had  extracted  this  power  from  her,  to  cry  aloud, "  I 
wish  that  every  on^  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  myself  and 
the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  Eye  Hospitals)  might  become  blind, 
or  half-blind ! "    Oh  I  what  a  scene  would  immediately  ensue,  and  . 
what  groanings  and  prayers  would  go  up  to  Heaven,  and  what 
maledictions  and  unparliamentary  language  would  be  heard  upon 
earth !    There  would  be  no  more  talk  of  the  proverbial  cheerful- 
ness of  the  blind, — Oh  dear  no !     Every  one  would  be  as  dismal  as 
the  grave,  and  a  great  many  persons  would  become  lunatics  out 
of  utter  despair*    All  the  men  would  be  cross  and  all  the  women 
peevish ;  authors  and  publishers  would  be  ruined ;  trade  would  be 
at  a  standstill ;  every  one  would  be  getting  into  the  wrong  omni- 
bus and  going  to  the  wrong  place ;  there  would  be  weeping  and 
wailing  everywhere,  and  as  to  the  proverbial  cheerfulness — why,  a 
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few  of  the  least  bUnd — those  who,  like  Beatrice,  could  "  see  a 
church  by  daylight " — would  forthwith  call  together  a  committee 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  down  and  utterly  abolishing 
the  Monstrous  Idea  that  the  blind  can  possibly  be,  even  for  five 
minutes,  cheerful. 

Well,  I  am  not  a  specially  hard-hearted  person,  and  when  I  had 
let  a  few  hours  elapse,  and  when  all  the  world,  aft^r  groping  its 
way  to  the  Eye  Infirmaries  and  being  told  by  the  doctors  there, 
that  they  were  smitten  with  an  unknown  disease,  whose  cure  was 
hopeless,  had  groped  its  way  home  again  and  abandoned  itself  to 
irremediable  wretchedness,  I  would  wield  my  fairy-power  once 
more  and  wish  that  everyone's  sight  might  be  restored  to  its  usual 
condition  ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  the  dismal  world  would  become 
cheerful  again,  every  one  would  go  about  his  business  smiling  and 
the  round  world  would  roll  gaily  on  as  before.  And  what  would 
follow  ?  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  for  certain,  because  there  is  no- 
thing so  selfish  and  thoughtless  as  the  human  heart,  and  the  only 
thing  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  the  committee  for  abolishing  that 
Monstrous  Idea  would  somehow  melt  away  and  never  be  heard  of 
more.  But  this  is  what  should  follow :  every  one  should  subscribe 
to  the  Eye  Hospitals  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  have  unhapppily  lost  their  sight,  and  to  help 
suffering  people  to  be  cured  of  the  many  diseases  to  which  the 
eye  is  subject. 

Now  the  eye  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  body,  important  as  it 
is  both  for  our  own  happiness  and  welfare  and  our  usefulness  to 
others  ;  but  it  is  wond^ul  to  read  a  list  of  the  ills  it  is  liable  to, 
and  of  the  operations  which  it  is  often  compelled  to  undergo. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  short-sightedness,  cataract,  ophthalmia ; 
but  have  you  heard  of  iritis,  choroiditis,  retinitis,  glaucoma,  astig- 
matism ?  Yet  these  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  maladies  which 
affect  the  eye  and  impair  its  utility.  And  have  you  ever  heard  of 
iridectomy,  sclerotomy,  tenotomy,  peritomy  ?  Yet  these  are  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  operations  which  are  performed  upon 
the  eye  every  week.  Suffering  and  impairment  or  loss  of  vision 
are  always  sad,  but  they  are  still  sadder  when  the  sufferer  has  to 
earn  his  livelihood,and  but  for  the  skill  of  our  ophthalmic  surgeons 
he  must  moan  in  vain,  and  the  number  of  blind,  or  semi-blind, 
men  and  women  would  be  legion.  Luckily  there  are  hospitals  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  it  is  about  one  of  these 
hospitals — the  oldest  and  best  in  the  world — that  I  propose  now 
to  speak. 

The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  at  Moorfields,  began 
its  career  in  another  place  and  under  another  name.  It  was 
originally  located  in  Charterhouse  Square,  within  an  easy  walk 
of  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  in  which  street,  in  the  year  1803,  a  young 
surgeon,  named  John  Cunningham  Saunders,  took  up  his  residence. 
Saunders  was  educated  in  his  native  county  of  Devon,  being  at 
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school  at  Tavistock  and  South  Molton  and  finally  passing  five  years 
nnder  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Barnstaple.  Travelling  was  less 
easy  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now;  people  were  apt  to 
remain  in  the  counties  of  their  birth,  and  they  made  friends  and 
noarried  among  their  neighbours,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saunders 
spent  the  larger  half  of  his  life  in  Devonshire.  At  all  events, 
when  the  country  lad  came  up  to  town  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  brought  with  him  no  introductions  to  any  person  of  influence 
or  station,  from  which  it  may  certainly  be  inferred  that  his  parents 
were  Devon  to  the  core  and  knew  little  of  anybody  in  other  parts 
of  England.  Why  it  was  thought  expedient  that  young  Saunders 
should  embrace  the  profession  of  surgery,  his  biographer  does  not 
relate ;  but  no  doubt  there  was  some  excellent  reason  for  it,  which 
was  fully  justified  by  the  sequel.  The  great  qualities  of  the  man 
were  recognised  in  the  youth,  and,  nothwithstanding  his  originally 
friendless  position  in  the  metropolis,  his  gifts  and  powers  were  so 
evident  that,  at  four-and-twenty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
From  that  moment  his  success  was  assured,  and  although  his  life 
was  brought  to  a  premature  end  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  his 
brilliant  abilities  and  far-reaching  designs  left  conspicuous  marks 
upon  the  history  of  science  and  of  humanity.  To  him  belongs  the 
proud  distinction  of  founding  the  first  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
special  diseases,  and  also  of  adapting  the  treatment  of  cataract  to 
the  exigencies  of  young  children — an  operation  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  impossible,  or,  being  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of 
adults,  resulted  in  failure.  Yet,  as  Saunders  himself  wrote  in 
1808,  "  How  great  the  advantage  of  an  early  cure  is  a  question  of 
no  difficult  solution.  Eyes  origjnallt  afi^ected  with  cataracts, 
contract  an  unsteady  and  rolling  motion,  which  remains  after  their 
removal,  and  retards,  even  when  it  does  not  ultimately  prevent,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  operation.  A  person  cured  at  a  late  period 
cannot  overcome  this  awkward  habit  by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
reason  or  the  efibrts  of  the  will.  But  the  actions  of  the  infant  are 
instinctive.  Surrounding  objects  attract  attention  and  the  eye 
naturally  follows  them.  The  management  of  the  eye  is  therefore 
readily  acquired,  his  vision  rapidly  improves,  and  he  will  most 
probably  be  susceptible  of  education  about  the  usual  period." 

Saunders  operated  on  sixty  children  with  cataract,  and  fifty-two 
of  these  operations  were  perfectly  successful.  Forty-six  of  these 
young  patients  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  five  varied  in  age 
from  two  to  nine  months.  These  facts  are  almost  incredible  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  operations  took  place  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  thirty  years  before  chloroform  was 
known  and  eighty  years  before  cocain  was  heard  of. 

Saunders'  first  inclination  had  been  for  the  army,  and  doubt- 
less his  great  talents  would  have  evinced  themselves  in  that  field 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  follow  his  early  bent;  yet  his  name  will 
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be  more  la^ingly  remembered  for  the  great  work  he  did  as  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  become  the 
most  distinguished  general  and  won  the  proudest  yictories.  King- 
doms may  be  overturned  and  boundaries  altered ;  dynasties  may 
cease  and  nations  may  become  extinct,  and  the  glory  and  dash  of 
war  may  grow  to  be  loathsome  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men;  but 
the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  live  on  for  ever,  and  every  fresh 
development  of  science  and  every  improvement  in  therapeutics 
will  endure,  even  though  our  gay  uniforms  and  our  deadly  a&rms 
are  relegated  to  the  museums.  Then,  when  perhaps  men  will  look 
back  upon  the  Alexanders  and  the  Caesars,  the  Wellingtons  and 
the  Napoleons,  with  a  half-admiring  pity,  marvelling  at  their  in- 
sane love  of  conquest  and  thirst  for  power  and  territory — then,  no 
doubt,  the  men  of  science,  the  men  of  invention  and  discovery,  the 
men  who  have  stridden  forward  in  the  paths  of  research  and  inade 
their  age  a  stepping-stone  on  which  succeeding  ages  will  mount  to 
a  higher  and  yet  a  higher  civilization — these,  with  the  founder  of 
the  first  special  hospital  among  them,  will  be  remembered  and 
belauded,  though  warriors  may  be  forgotten  and  battles  de- 
plored. 

But  I  am  wandering  a  long  way  from  the  Royal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  at  Moorfields ! 

After  this  brief  risumi  of  Saunders'  short  life,  it  will  not  be 
considered  wonderful  that  this  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
mental  energy,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  without  friends  or  introduc- 
tions and  at  an  early  afi[e,rose  to  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
post  in  his  profession,  should  have  been  at  thirty  so  much  esteemed 
and  trusted  that  men  were  willing  to  subscribe  their  money  at  his 
demand  for  the  cartying  out  of  a  hitherto  unheard-of  scheme. 
The  details  of  the  propoiud  submitted  to  the  public  by  Saunders 
in  the  autumn  of  1804  for  **  instituting  a  Dispensary  for  the  reUef 
of  the  poor  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear,"  are  not 
known  to  me.  How  long  the  idea  had  lain  hidden  in  his  mind — 
whether  he  had  talked  it  over  confidentially  with  his  chief  friends, 
Mr.  Gline,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Astley)  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Farre, — 
whether  his  marriage  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
constant  companionship  of  his  impi^sive  and  impressionable  young 
wife  had  given  life  to  his  dormant  enterprise, — whether  the  birth 
of  his  only  child  filled  his  heart  with  a  tender  pity  for  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy,  with  an  added  solicitude  and  compassion  for 
the  childhood  rendered  doubly  helpless  by  blindness, — it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  But  that  the  proposal  was  published  on  October  1, 
1804,  we  know,  and  that,  to  use  Saunders'  own  words  at  a  later 
date,  it  '*was  sanctioned  by  the  testimonials  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,"  and  that  *Hhe 
plan  was  immediately  encouraged."  A  committee  was  formed, 
and  its  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Coffee  House  on  January 
4,  1805,  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers  being  in  the  chair.     Saunders' 
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report  was  then  read,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
institution,  and  his  friend.  Dr.  Farre,  physician ;  and  on  March  25, 
of  the  same  year,  the  original  hospital  in  Charterhouse  Square  was 
thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  under  the  name  of  the 
London  Dispensary  for  Gv/rvng  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
Since  that  date,  the  success  of  the  hospital  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  has  been  uniform :  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  700 
patients  were  treated  within  its  walls ;  in  the  report  for  the  year 
1822,  we  find  that  'Mn  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years,  since 
the  foundation  and  during  the  very  limited  establishment  of  this 
infirmary,  49,413  patients  have  been  admitted  to  its  benefits ;  '* 
whilst  in  the  report  for  the  year  1889,  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  patients  in  that  one  year  amounted  to  29,202. 

One  of  the  hospital  records  tells  us  of  a  dinner  which  took  place 
on  May  27,  1807,  in  aid  of  the  Institution,  at  which  some  of  the 
little  ones  who  had  been  restored  to  sight  by  Saunders'  operation 
were  introduced,  and  doubtless  their  powers  of  vision  were  experi- 
mented upon  by  some  of  the  good-natured  and  inquisitive  diners, 
whilst  Saunders  himself,  still  a  young  man,  must  have  looked  upon 
his  little  patients  with  his  great  benevolent  heart  full  of  pride  and 
joy,  and  his  clear  scientific  mind  charged  with  quiet  triumph. 
Public  dinners  eighty  years  ago  were  not  the  elaborate  affairs  they 
are  now,  nor  did  they  take  place  at  the  late  hours  to  which  we 
have  accustomed  ourselves.  This  dinner  probably  commenced  at 
four  or  five  o'clock,  so  that  when  the  little  people,  dressed  in  their 
best,  were  brought  in,  it  was  broad  daylight  and  they  were  wide 
awake.  In  Saunders*  note-books,  the  case  is  recorded  of  a  child  of 
seven,  named  Neale,  upon  whom  the  great  surgeon  had  successfully 
operated  for  congenital  cataract  in  the  previous  summer,  and 
probably  this  little  fellow  was  one  of  the  shy,  puzzled  children 
who  were  thus  brought  forward  to  be  examined  and  commented 
upon.  One  wonders  if  any  of  the  five  babies  under  two  were 
carried  in,  and  if  some  witless  bachelor  poked  at  them  and  tickled 
them,  and  if  they  lifted  up  their  lusty  Uttle  voices  and  screamed  t 
If  so,  it  was  no  matter ;  it  was  a  simple  dinner,  and  it  has  been 
left  on  record  that  the  good  gentlemen  who  dined  together  on  that 
occasion  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head,  which  sum  in- 
cluded bread,  cheese,  beer  and  raddshes,  and  excluded  dessert,  for 
which  luxury  an  extra  charge  was  made  of  eighteenpence.  One 
wishes  one  could  see  the  whole  bill  of  fare  for  that  homely  repast. 

A  few  months  later,  on  January  26,  1808,  the  name  of  the  hos- 
pital was  changed  to  the  London  Infirmary  for  Curing  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  and  its  aural  practice  was  discontinued.  On  February 
10,  1810,  Saunders,  who  had  long  been  in  feeble  health,  died ; 
but  his  premature  death  did  not  destroy  the  vitality  and  usefrd- 
ness  of  the  institution  which  he  had  founded.  Benjamin  Travers, 
author  of  an  excellent  "Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,'* 
William  Lawrence,  Frederick  Tyrrell  succeeded  him  while  the 
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hospital  was  still  in  its  in&ncy  in  Charterhouse  Square,  and  since 
the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  on  its  present  site  atMoor&elds,  a 
long  line  of  eminent  men — ^John  Scott,  Mackmurdo,  John  Dal- 
rymple,  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Bowman,  James  Dixon,  George 
Critchett,  Poland,  Wordsworth,  Streatfeild — have  successively  filled 
the  post  of  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  this  renowned  Institution. 

The  hospital  again  changed  its  name  on  its  removal  to  Moor- 
fields,  where,  on  May  2nd,  1822,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of 
the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary;  and  in  1836,  when  the 
Princess  Victoria  became  its  patroness,  conjointly  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  its  name  was  finally  altered  to  the  Royal 
London  Opkthahnic  Hospital.  The  Princess's  interest  in  the 
Institution  did  not  cease  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  and  little 
more  than  two  months  after  her  accession,  the  Queen  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  the  work  done  at  Moorfields  and  her  sym- 
pathy with  her  poor  subjects  aflUcted  with  blindness  or  impaired 
sight,  by  intimating  through  the  Home  Secretary  that  she  would 
honour  the  Institution  by  becoming  its  Patroness,  and  subse- 
quently Her  Most  G-racious  Majesty  made  a  donation  of  j£200  to 
the  Hospital. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Hospital,  for  which  I  now 
venture  to  plead  for  three  ample  reasons : — 

1st,  Because  it  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  poor  of  all 
nations  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  all  of  whom  are  admitted 
free  and  without  letters  of  recommendation,  and  to  many  of  whom 
spectacles  are  given  ; — 

2nd,  Because  it  constitutes  a  School  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery, 
probably  the  best  in  the  world,  at  which  most  of  the  best  ophthal- 
mic surgeons  have  received  their  training  and  experience  ; — 

3rd,  Because  it  has  ever  promoted  the  best  interests  of  science, 
and  has  continually  led  the  van  in  its  own  particular  line. 

I  will  speak  of  the  last  reason  first. 

The  Hospital  at  Moorfields  not  only  ofiFers  vast  clinical  advan- 
tages, but  presents  opportunities  which  must  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  utmost  service  to  the  ophthalmic  student.  Beneath 
its  roof  there  is  a  museum,  where  hundreds  of  pathological  speci- 
mens— human  eyes  that  have  been  taken  out  in  various  stages  of 
disease  and  injury,  all  duly  labelled — may  be  examined  and  pon- 
dered over  at  leisure,  and  above  it  is  a  laboratory  where  dissections 
of  eyes  are  performed,  and  where  investigations  may  be  carried  on 
by  the  student.  In  the  same  comer  of  the  building  is  the  library, 
containing  many  books  upon  one  subject — what  we  may  term  the 
literature  of  the  eye — and  here,  ranged  upon  shelves,  may  be  seen 
the  volumes  of  Opkthahnic  Hospital  Rqports^  a  valuable  periodi- 
cal, devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  eye  in  health  and  disease,  which 
is  edited  by  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital,  and  has  been 
running  its  course  since  1857. 

A  great  many  rich  people,  afflicted  with  impairment  or  loss  of 
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virion,  imagine  that  they  mnst  go  to  G-ermany  to  be  doctored, 
and  I  have  been  often  violently  snubbed  for  recommending  people 
to  stay  at  home.  Yet  the  Crerman  doctors  haven't  cured  their 
own  countrymen,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  a  Leipzig 
student,  who  said  to  me : 

•*  All  the  policemen  in  Germany  wear  glasses,  and  if  you  get 
into  a  row,  you  need  only  pull  oflF  the  bobby's  specs  and  there  you 
are !    You  walk  quietly  oflf  and  no  one  even  recognizes  you." 

A  short  time  ago,  a  lady  made  a  somewhat  startling  remark  to  me. 

**  He,"  said  she,  naming  a  German  oculist,  who— an  English 
authority  had  told  me — ^is  regarded  by  his  professional  brethren  as 
a  quack,  '^  He  says  he  couldn't  do  anything,  if  he  drank  champagne 
like  our  English  surgeons." ' 

I  at  once  asked — for  I  have  an  inveterate  and  tiresome  habit  of 
always  requiring  chapter  and  verse  for  rash  statements — with 
which  of  the  above-named  surgeons  this  worthy  gentleman  firom 
abroad  habitually  lunched  and  dined.  To  this  question  I  could 
get  no  answer,  so  I  began  merrily  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of  con- 
sulting-rooms flowing  with  champagne,  and  of  capacious  cellars 
being  built  on  to  any  houses  our  doctors  might  have  a  fancy  for ; 
but  my  interlocutrix  wouldn't  see  my  fun,  and  she  looked  very  grave. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  she  said,  severely, "  but  I  assure  you  he  leads 
a  perfectly  quiet  life ;  he  goes  nowhere,  he  does  nothing ;  and 
once  when  he  gave  himself  a  treat  and  went  to  a  Christmas  party 
with  his  children,  he  shut  himself  up  for  a  week  afterwards  and 
saw  no  patients,  and  never  even  dreamed  of  an  operation." 

I  hope  now  that  my  acquaintance  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
poor  oculist  made  neither  of  the  statements  she  ascribed  to  him  ; 
but  at  the  moment  my  Welsh  blood  was  up,  and  I  said — ^well, 
never  mind  what  I  said ;  I  daresay  I  made  myself  very  disagree- 
able, but  my  companion  looked  sublimely  superior. 

"  That's  because  you  have  no  experience,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,"  said  she.  "  They  really  are  much  cleverer,  you  know," 
she  concluded. 

Are  they  ?  It  may  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  to  learn  that  the  celebrated  German  surgeons  come 
frequently  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  Moor- 
fields,  and  that  they  regard  the  Soyal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  as  the  ne  jplus  ultra  of  ophthalmic  light,  learning  and 
advancement.  Among  the  many  distinguished  personages  who 
have  come  with  reverence  and  admiration  to  the  hospital  at 
Moorfields,  may  be  mentioned  in  particular  Von  Graefe  ;  Bonders, 
the  eminent  Dutch  surgeon,  who  first  introduced  scientific  prin- 
ciples for  regulating  the  use  of  glasses;  and  Helmholtz*,  the 
inventor  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

*  For  the  honour  of  England  I  cannot  but  remark  that,  although  Helmholtz  did 
indeed  invent  the  ophthalmoscope,  he  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  this  invaluable 
instrument  to  an  English  surgeon,  whose  paper  he  heard  read  at  the  Royal  Society. 
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The  second  reason  for  claiming  consideration  from  the  public 
for  the  hospital  at  Moorfields,  rest«  on  its  School  of  Ophthalmic 
Surgeiy.  Saunders  himself  instructed  two  younger  men,  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Adams,  subsequently 
founded  an  infirmary  at  Exeter  on  the  model  of  the  London 
Dispensary  in  Charterhouse  Square;  and  after  Saunders'  death, 
to  quote  fit)m  the  report  of  1818,  "In  the  year  1811,  the 
Infinnaiy  was  opened  to  students  to  attend  and  observe  the 
practice  of  the  Medical  Directors.  Since  the  1st  of  February  in 
that  year,  412  pupils  have  been  instructed  under  the  Medical 
Directors  in  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye ;  consisting  not  only  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
many  of  whom  held  important  stations  in  the  army  and  navy,  but 
also  of  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  America,  G-ermany,  Portugal, 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe."  And  in  a  report  four  years  later, 
we  not  only  learn  that  256  pupils  had  been  added  to  the  number 
cited  in  1818,  but  that  '^  establishments  formed  on  the  model  of 
this,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  increase,"  and  that  '^  the  second 
report  of  the  Madras,  and  the  first  returns  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  (both  on  a  large  scale,  and  both  established  and  con- 
ducted by  pupils  of  this  Infirmary)  have  this  day  been  laid  before 
the  Committee." 

Every  one  has  two  eyes,  and  every  eye  is  liable  to  accident  and 
disease.  I  wonder  what  the  eyes  of  the  world  owe  to  the  Hospital 
at  Moorfields ! 

I  have  left  my  primary  reason  for  appealing  to  the  readers  of 
London  Society  in  behalf  of  this  Institution  to  the  last,  not 
because  it  is  intrinsically  better  than  the  others,  but  because  it  is 
pathetic  and  therefore  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  sympathy, 
— I  mean,  the  services  it  renders  to  the  distressed  poor. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  single  year  1889  the  number 
of  patients  relieved  at  Moorfields  amounted  to  more  than  half  the 
number  that  received  the  benefits  of  the  Hospital  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital  fulfils  a  distinct  and 
most  beneficent  mission,  and  it  behoves  us  to  consider  if  we  cannot 
help  an  Institution  which,  for  nearly  ninety  years,  has  poured 
blessin£;8  on  the  world.  To  put  the  matter  plainly  and  in  a  nut- 
shell, me  Ho&pvtal  at  Moorfields  wants  fvmds*  That  which  was 
adequate  to  its  necessities  in  1822  is  totally  unfit  to  meet  them 
now ;  it  is  cramped  for  room,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it 
should  be  enlarged  and  improved.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done 
without  money?  The  income  of  the  hospital  is  derived  from  pro- 
perty amounting  to  £29,325;  but  as  its  expenditure  is  about 
£8,000  a  year,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  furnish  the  requisite 
means  for  the  requisite  alterations.  But  for  its  annual  subscribers 
it  could  not  defray  its  expenses  at  all.  And  it  wants  £35,000  to 
erect  new  buildings  and  re-arrange  the  old.    Must  this  Institution 
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— the  first  of  its  kind  and  the  best  of  its  kind — ^which  has  done  so 
much  to  forward  scientific  knowledge,  and  which  has  not  only 
alleviated  suffering  at  its  door,  but  has  sent  its  sons  throughout 
the  world  to  relieve  distress  and  lighten  the  sum  of  human  miseiy 
— ^must  this  splendid  Institution  ask  in  vain  for  assistance  in  its 
need? 

Its  need  is  great.  When  I  visited  the  Hospital  a  short  time  affo, 
I  was  shocked  at  the  scanty  accommodation  provided  both  for  tke 
out  and  in  patients.  The  out-patients'  waiting-room  was  doubtless 
large  enough  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  annual  applicants  did 
not  much  exceed  3,000,  but  now  that  their  number  is  multiplied 
more  than  thirty-fold  (in  1889  the  number  of  attendances 
amounted  to  129,325),  the  room  pli^ed  at  their  disposal  is  quite 
inadequate,  and  I  am  informed  that  not  infrequently  the  stream 
of  patients  not  only  blocks  up  the  entrance,  but  extends  into  the 
street.  The  number  of  attendances  averages  300  daily,  and  there 
have  been  as  many  as  425  on  one  day. 

Now,  it  is  veiy  easy  for  you  and  me,  dear  reader,  when  we  go 
perchance  to  consult  an  eminent  authority  on  the  condition  of  our 
eyes.  To  begin  with,  we  probably  make  an  appointment  before- 
hand, and  therefore  we  have  not  long  to  wait  ere  we  are  ushered 
into  the  consulting-room ;  and  even  if  we  should  be  compelled  to 
wait  for  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
comfortable  room,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  well  warmed,  full 
of  luxurious  chairs,  with  books  and  newspapers,  and  perhaps  a  vase 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  on  the  table,  and  often  in  the  society  of 
people  whose  amusing  conversation  diverts  our  anxious  thoughts. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  affair  with  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters. 
They  have  to-be  at  the  Hospital  at  ten  o'clock, — only  patients  living 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  being  admitted  later  (with 
the  exception  of  accidents,  which  are  received  at  any  moment) — 
and  when  there  they  have  to  wait  their  turn,  some  of  them  for 
hours,  in  a  room  insufficiently  seated  for  300  persons,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  which  must  soon  get  very  close  and  oppressive. 

Upstairs  in  the  wards  it  was  the  same  story;  everything  is 
cramped  and  insufficient  for  present  requirements.  On  one  floor 
there  are  but  six  fixed  washing-basins  and  one  bath  for  thirty-nine 
men ;  on  another  floor  there  is  but  one  bath  for  fourteen  children 
and  seventeen  men ;  as  to  the  women,  no  bath  is  provided  for  them 
at  all,  and  they  are  obliged  to  mount  the  stairs  to  the  children's 
bath.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  difficulties  entailed  by  this 
meagre  washing  accommodation — two  fixed  baths  to  100  beds  ! 

AU  the  wards  are  always  fall,  and  at  night  beds  for  the  convales- 
cents have  to  be  made  up  in  the  little  waiting-rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  operating  theatre.  There  is  absolutely  no  day-room, 
for  either  adults  or- children,  and  the  patients  sleep,  live  and  eat 
in  the  wards. 

"Fancy,"  was  the  remark  made  to  me,  "fancy  having  to  put 
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breakfEist  in  a  ward  where  several  people  have  slept !  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  wards  aired  properly,  and  when  a  patient  is 
ill  of  bronchitis,  &c.,  it  is  Tiot  possible." 

The  efforts  of  the  nursing  staff  must  be  superhuman,  for  the 
wards  were  as  Uttle  disagreeable  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 
But  the  difficulties  of  adapting  the  arrangements  of  seventy  years 
ago  to  the  fastidious  requirements  and  sanitary  necessities  of  the 
present  day  must  be  enormous ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  one 
connected  with  the  Hospital  feels  somewhat  neglected,  when 
appeals  have  been  made  for  years  for  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
some  adjacent  land  and  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  the  response 
has  been  almost  nil. 

It  is  a  pleasanter  subject  to  turn  from  the  scanty  surroundings 
of  the  patients  to  the  patients  themselves.  I  went  into  every 
ward  and  conversed  with  a  great  many  of  the  inmates,  and  though 
it  was  very  sad  to  see  so  many  people  gathered  together  with  their 
eyes  bandaged,  and  all  with  their  sight  more  or  less  impaired,  it 
was  delightful  to  know  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

The  first  ward  I  entered  was  called  the  Cataract  Ward ;  there 
seemed  to  be  cases  of  cataract  in  every  ward,  but  here  there  were 
cases  of  no  other  disease,  and  I  found  a  party  of  seven  old  ladies 
seated  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  all  wearing  large  shades,  and  all 
of  whom  had  been  operated  upon  within  a  few  days.  One  old  lady 
took  hold  of  me  and  asked,  in  a  quavering  voice,  ^^  Is  that  nurse  ?" 
but  relinquished  my  hand  at  once  when  she  found  I  was  not  the 
ministering  angel.  Another,  a  spinster  named  King,  volunteered 
that  they  amused  themselves  by  telling  each  other  ^^  things." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  must  all  have  had  varied  lives,  and  have 
plenty  of  stories  to  relate." 

But  I  was  mistaken.  It  wasn^t  gossip  that  Miss  King  indulged 
in. 

"We  tell  each  other  things  we've  read  in  books,"  she  said 
mildly,  and  I  stood  corrected. 

In  another  ward,  another  bright  old  lady  in  a  black  silk  dress 
and  a  brooch,  told  me  that  she  did  hope  her  operation  would  be 
successful. 

"  The  fresher  you  are  when  you're  old,  the  more  you  want  to 
have  your  sight,"  she  said. 

She  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  and  told  me  that  the  doctors 
were  very  hopeful  about  her. 

Upstairs  in  the  men's  wards,  I  saw  a  melancholy  spectacle  and 
heard  a  piteous  tale.  Seeing  a  man  standing  quite  apart  from  the 
others,  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  how  he  vras  getting  on.  But 
I  couldn't  win  a  smile  from  him,  not  even  when  I  had  guessed  he 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  elicited  from  him  that  he  had  been 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

"  You  must  have  plenty  of  interesting  stories  to  tell  the  other 
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men/'  I  suggested,  and  then,  to  my  consternation,  he  began  to 
cry,  and  said  in  a  choked  voice  that  he  was  in  great  trouble,  that 
his  wife  was  recently  dead  and  that  he  had  little  ones  at  home, 
and  if  his  operation  didn't  succeed  he  would  lose  his  appointment. 
Mindful  of  the  sad  fate  of  Arthur  Young,  the  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, in  whose  case  an  operation  for  cataract  failed  because  of  his 
copious  weeping  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  I  en- 
treated this  poor  fellow  to  take  heart,  and  implored  him  to  be 
hopeful  and  not  to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  distressing  subjects. 
But  alas !  good  advice  is  easier  given  than  acted  upon,  and  I  know 
not  whether  my  poor  soldier  was  able  to  calm  himself  and  meet 
bravely  the  operation  he  was  to  undergo  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

Most  of  the  men  seemed  depressed,  as  well  they  might  be,  for 
I  suppose  the  livelihood  of  all  of  them  Hung  upon  the  success  or 
feiilure  of  what  they  all  called  "  my  operation."  Well  is  it  for 
them  that  there  is  a  hospital  to  go  to,  and  that  the  greatest  skill 
and  care  are  lavished  upon  them,  and  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
them  are  sent  away  cured ;  but  while  their  fate  hangs  in  the  balance 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  dull  and  sad. 

Only  one  of  the  male  patients  was  lively,  and  he  was  an  elderly 
man  who  conversed  at  length  upon  the  folly  of  people  who  dreaded 
operations. 

"  Now  there  was  my  son-in-law,"  he  told  me;  "  he  said,  ^  I  can't 
think  how  you  can  do  it.'  But  I  said,  ^  Lor'  bless  me,  it's  only  the 
prick  of  a  pin,  and  what  do  I  care  for  that  ? '  And  when  the 
doctor  tried  me  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  the  other  day,  bless  my 
soul,  how  well  I  did  see ! " 

It  was  evident  that  his  operation  was  going  to  be  a  thorough 
success. 

The  youngest  patient  whom  I  saw  that  day  was  about  six 
months  old,  a  sweet  little  babe  with  its  tiny  face  almost  hidden 
beneath  its  bandages.  Babies  are  accompanied  by  their  mothers 
— infants  under  two  not  being  admitted  into  the  children's  ward — 
and  this  babe  was  consequently  in  an  adult  ward,  where  no  doubt 
some  of  the  patients  found  much  consolation  in  nursing  it. 

In  this  ward  there  was  a  girl  knitting  long  gray  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  as  I  examined  her  work  I  thought  what  an  excellent 
tlmig  it  would  be  if  all  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  were  taught 
to  knit,  so  that  they  might  have  some  occupation  for  their  fingers 
in  case  of  misfortunes  in  later  life. 

All  the  patients,  even  the  most  downhearted  of  the  men,  said 
they  were  veiy  happy  and  comfortable,  and  one  poor  woman,  in 
bed  after  a  severe  operation,  and  who  was  only  to  quit  the  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  to  go  to  another  hospital  for  another  operation 
of  a  still  more  serious  nature,  expressed  herself  in  the  most  grate- 
ful terms. 

*  Since  'vritine  the  aboye,  on  a  sabsequent  visit  to  Moorfields,  I  found  my  military 
friend  bright  ana  smiling,  and  frith  gocd  hopes  of  a  perfect  recoyery. 
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"  Every  one  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  ^'  doctors  and 
nurses — ^very  kind.  No,  it  isn't  hard  that  I  shonld  have  two  ma- 
ladies ;  nothing  is  hard  that  G-od  sends.  And  every  one  is  kind,** 
she  said  again. 

The  patients  are,  I  believe,  always  gratefal,  and  I  was  told  of 
one  poor  workhouse  man  who  burst  into  tears  at  one  of  his  meals 
in  the  Hospital,  and  beinc;  asked  if  he  was  in  pain,  said,  '*  Oh,  no, 
no,  sister ;  but  this  is  such  a  heavMfvl  dinner,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  going  away.** 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  many  of  the  patients  have  to  be  sent 
away  sooner  than  they  should  be,  because  the  space  is  so  limited, 
and  more  pressing  cases  must  be  admitted. 

Another  woman,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  for  the  moment  quite 
blind,  told  me  brightly  that  she  was  in  no  pain,  but  that  she  had 
hurt  her  foot  as  she  came  to  the  Hospital  and  therefore  she 
couldn't  sit  up ;  and  when  I  jokingly  suggested  that  at  an  Eye 
Hospital  she  could  hardly  expect  to  have  her  injured  toe  cured, 
she  replied  indignantly,  '^But  they  are  curing  it,  and  very 
well,  too." 

I  did  not  go  into  the  operating  theatre,  for  the  operations  were 
then  being  performed ;  but  I  heajrd  that  about  nine  operations  take 
place  daUy — ^the  greatest  number  that  ever  took  place  in  a  single 
day  was  twenty-five.  I  saw  the  rooms,  however,  where  the  patients 
wait  before  and  after  the  operations.  In  the  first  room,  which  is 
very  small,  several  people  were  waiting,  no  doubt,  poor  souls,  in 
various  stages  of  fright  and  nervousness.  A  nurse  was  in  attend- 
ance, engaged  every  few  minutes  in  dropping  cocain  into  the  eyes 
that  were  about  to  be  operated  upon.  Cocain,  I  am  told,  is  now 
always  used  for  cataract  operations,  an  innovation  no  doubt  greatly 
appreciated  except  by  the  few  who  enjoy  taking  anaesthetics.  The 
people  in  this  waiting-room  seemed  unable  to  speak,  and  we  went 
on  and  I  was  taken  into  a  larger  room,  furnished  with  couches, 
whither  the  patients  are  brought  immediately  after  the  operations 
and  where  they  remain  tiU  it  is  fitting  they  should  be  removed  to 
the  wards. 

I  have  kept  the  children's  ward  to  the  last,  because  there  is 
always  something  specially  interesting  about  children,  sick  or  well, 
and  these  little  people,  notwithstanding  their  bandaged  eyes,  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  were  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
them,  seated  at  a  long  table  at  dinner,  and  evidently  mightily  en- 
joying the  delicious-looking  rice-pudding  that  had  been  servcKl  up 
to  them.  They  were  all  behaving  admirably,  and  the  politeness 
and  unselfishness  of  one  dear  little  boy  called  Leonard,  who  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  his  repast  to  play  me  a  tune  with  variations  on 
his  flute,  was  very  pleasant  to  observe.  The  children,  I  was  in- 
formed, are  always  happv,  playing  and  dancing  in  the  ward.  Cer- 
tainly I  never  saw  brignter  little  faces  in  any  nursery  or  at  any 
children's  party,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  I  felt  thankful  that 
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science  and  skill  and  tenderness  were  all  engaged  to  enable  these 
little  ones  to  become  nsefol  members  of  society  in  the  future. 

Down  below,  in  the  room  where  three  surgeons  see  each  of 
them  at  least  a  hundred  patients  daily,  is  a  bust  of  Saunders, 
who  from  his  comer  seems  to  be  surveying  the  work  of  his  suc- 
cessors with  satisfaction.  I  looked  at  this  bust  of  a  great  and  good 
man  with  deep  interest,  and  as  I  looked  I  wondered  how  many 
people  had  benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Hospital 
which  he  founded,  and  the  operation  that  he  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  infancy.  Nor  do  I  suppose  I  am  over-shooting  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  tens  of  thousands, — whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
whether  they  have  heard  of  John  Cunningham  Saunders  or  not, — 
have  reason  to  rise  up  and  call  his  name  blessed. 

Now  what  will  London  Society  do  for  the  Hospital  at  Moor- 
fields  ?  Will  every  one  of  its  readers,  out  of  their  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  those  who  are  poor  and  blind,  and  out  of  their 
admiration  for  a  fine  institution,  send  a  subscription  to  the  fund 
for  erecting  the  new  buildings,  which — as  I  hope  I  have  shown — 
are  badly  needed  ?  * 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  well-to-do  have  every  sympathy  for  the 
poor  who  have  defective  sight,  or  are  threatened  with  blindness ; 
but  sympathy — easy  as  it  is  to  give  it,  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to 
receive  it — goes  a  very  little  way  towards  mitigating  suflFering. 
It  is  practical  help  that  the  afiBicted  poor  want,  and  five  minutes* 
attention  from  a  skilled  surgeon,  or  one  week  within  hospital  walls, 
are  more  to  them  than  rivers  of  sympathy  poured  out  for  genera- 
tions. It  must  be  considered  that  a  man  without  capital  stands 
and  falls  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  his  hands  stand  and  fall  by  the  vigorousness  of  his 
eyes.  Blind  men  can  only  work  intellectually,  and  unfortunately 
in  a  lower  rank  intellect  is  at  a  discount.  There  is  undying 
fSame  for  a  Milton  ;  there  may  be  a  seat  in  a  ministry  for  a  Fawcet^ 
and  a  niche  in  literature  for  a  Philip  Bourke  Marston ;  but  there 
is  no  place  for  a  blind  carpenter,  a  blind  stonemason,  a  blind 
sailor,  a  blind  needlewoman.  These  latter  must  recover  their 
sight  or  come  to  poverty  and  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  no  mere 
truism  to  say  that  to  such  the  recovery  of  their  sight  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  one  petson  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  having  failed  to  regain  the  use  of  his  eyes,  has 
committed  suicide  in  sheer  despair.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
better  classes  can  help  those  who  must  work,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  to  be  doctored,  is  to  support  the  hospitals,  where 
they  receive  the  best  advice — given  **  all  for  love  and  nothing  for 
reward  "'—and  the  best  care  and  nursing. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  prove  tl^t  the  Boyal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  at  Moorfields  has  been  a  centre  of  usefulness  and  charity 

*  Gontribntions  to  the  Bmlding[  Fand  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  J.  Newstead, 
secretary,  Boyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Blomfield  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C. 
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for  nearly  a  century,  and  that  its  claims  npon  the  public  are  great 
and  undeniable.  Will  not  every  one  contribute  to  enable  it  to 
enlarge  its  borders,  and  give  convenient  and  adequate  accommo- 
dation to  the  distressed  thousands  who  flock  to  it  for  help  from  far 
and  near  ? 

FATR  MADOa 
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CHAPTER  XXYIIL—{c(yntinv4id.) 

THE  sensation  with  which  he  regained  conficiousness  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  dreadfal  moment  in  which  he  felt  it  slipping 
from  him — ^a  sensation  of  horrible  pain — ^pain  that  swallowed  up 
all  other  consciousness,  and  deprived  him  of  the  powers  of  speech, 
even  of  thought.  He  neither  knew,  wondered,  nor  cared  where 
he  was,  nor  what  had  happened  to  him ;  life  was  only  an  agony 
that  closed  him  in  like  a  thick  pall  and  shut  out  all  sense  of 
things  around  him.  He  was  vaguely  aware  that  there  were 
people  bending  over  him;  every  time  they  touched  him,  their 
lightest  touch  was  torture. 

Presently  they  administered  some  anaesthetic  to  him,  and  a 
merciful  insensibility  stole  over  him  again. 

When  he  revived  once  more,  it  was  to  a  sense  of  dulled  pain 
and  strange  weakness.  He  realized  now  that  he  was  lying  in  one 
of  the  many  beds  of  a  hospital  ward.  A  nurse  was  sitting  by  his 
side.  He  looked  at  her ;  he  looked  up  and  down  the  long  ward ; 
he  remembered — and  knew  all  that  happened.  Seeing  his  eyes 
open  and  his  head  turning  restlessly,  the  nurse  asked  him  kindly 
if  he  wanted  anything.  He  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  inquiries 
to  make ;  no  one  to  send  for — no  dear  one  to  call  to  his  side  in 
this  dark  hour.  He  lay  looking  about  him  with  a  singular  calm- 
ness of  almost  impersonal  cxuiosity  and  interest.  A  man  in  the 
opposite  bed  was  moaning.  He  wondered  what  was  the  matter 
with  that  man ;  then  wondered  how  he  himself  was  injured  and 
whether  he  was  going  to  die. 

It  was  a  gloomy  afternoon,  and  the  first  shade  of  the  coming 
twilight  was  dimming  the  pale  dull  beams  of  closing  day  that 
still  stole  in  at  the  windows.  But  it  was  quite  light  enough  for 
him  to  recognize  a  face  a  few  yards  off,  and  as  he  slowly  looked 
round  the  ward,  his  eyes  fixed  suddenly,  with  a  startled  stare. 
Who  was  that  standing  a  little  way  from  the  foot  of  his  bed  ? 
Was  it  the  girl  he  had  met  at  the  street-crossing — the  girl  who 
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had  been  partly  the  innocent  cause  of  his  accident  ?  Or  was  it — 
no,  that  thought  was  horrible !  He  tried  to  turn  round  and 
found  he  could  not  move  his  body ;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  clutched  the  nurse's  dress. 

**  Send  her  away,"  he  said  hoarsely,  pointing. 

**  Send  who  away  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  in  the  direction  he  in- 
dicated. *^  That's  only  one  of  the  other  nurses,"  she  added,  and  he 
saw  by  her  glaiice  that  she  alluded,  and  supposed  him  to  allude, 
to  a  tall  woman  in  nurse's  dress  who  was  just  then  passing  along 
the  ward  close  to  the  girlish  figure  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  Not  that  one — ^the  other — the  girl  there.    Send  her  away." 

"  There's  nobody  else ;  there's  no  girl  here.  It's  just  your 
fancy ;  come,  don't  look— don't  think  of  it,"  the  nurse  said  sooth- 
ingly. 

Then  he  knew  that  either  he  was  the  subject  of  an  optical 
delusion,  or  else  that  "from  the  bourne  of  the  undiscovered 
country  "  one  "  traveller  had  returned,"  and  her  image  was  visible 
only  to  the  eyes  of  her  destroyer.  There  she  stood,  a  slight, 
fragile,  somewhat  shadowy  figure  in  her  mourning  dress — the  wan, 
pale  face  shaping  itself  clearly — ^and  clearest  of  all,  the  gaze  of  un- 
dying reproach  and  horror  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

The  cold  beads  started  thickly  on  his  brow,  not  now  wrung  out 
by  physical  pain.  He  had  not  called  her.  Was  his  fatal  influence 
over  Eileen  strong  enough  to  bring  her  back  uncalled  from  the 
grave,  which  could  barely  have  closed  over  her  yet  ?  Or  was  this 
a  hallucination  — a  dream  ? 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  kept  them  shut  for  some  moments. 
When  he  opened  them  again  and  looked  at  the  spot  where  the 
figure  had  been,  it  was  gone.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"  Thank  G-od  " — he  did  not  believe  in  a  God,  but  one  can  hardly 
ejaculate  "  thank  the  Primaeval  First  Cause  " — "  it  was  a  dream." 
He  had  scarcely  recovered  his  tranquillity  when  an  indescribable 
feeling  made  him  turn  his  face  the  other  way  and  look  in  the  op- 
posite direction ;  and  he  saw  with  a  cold  shudder  that  there  she 
stood — a  little  nearer  now,  a  little  clearer — still  with  that  fixed 
gaze  of  awful  unearthly  horror  and  reproach ;  and  he  could  see 
now  that  her  face  <^  was  as  the  &ce  of  the  dead ! "  only  those  eyes 
were  living. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  girl  standing  there — there  f  Will  she  never 
go  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"There's  nobody  standing  there,"  said  the  nurse.  Then,  to 
soothe  the  excitement  which  was  evident  in  the  expression  of  his 
face,  she  added. 

"  Well,  well,  m  send  her  away,"  and  she  took  a  few  steps  in 
that  direction,  walked  right  through  the  figure^  and  came  back  with 
an  air  of  smiling  reassurance. 

" There  now,"  she  said  kindly,  as  if  speaking  to  a  child,  ''she's 
gone  and  she'll  not  come  back  again." 
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He  did  not  argae  the  point.  He  closed  his  eyes ;  jet  it  seemed 
that  through  the  eyelids  he  still  could  see  that  pale,  dead  face 
looking  at  him  like  an  eternal  image  of  reproach,  that  motionless 
figure  so  terrible  in  its  lifeless  stillness,  its  invisibility  to  all  eyes 
save  his,  which  he  had  seen  waver  and  melt  as  the  nurse  passed 
through  it,  and  then  shape  itself  out  of  shadow  again  as  she  re- 
turned to  his  bedside.  He  lay  still,  with  his  eyes  closed,  until  he 
heard  the  doctor's  voice  at  his  side  making  inquiries  of  the  nurse 
about  her  patient — the  nurse's  answer : 

"  He's  quite  quiet,  and  seems  more  comfortable  now,  sir." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the  doctor  with  a  steady, 
inquiring  gaze.  '^  Am  I  going  to  die  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  voice, 
although  hollow,  rang  firmly  and  fearlessly. 

"  You  are  seriously  injured,"  was  the  answer,  kindly  but  gravely 
given. 

"Hopelessly?" 

'« While  there's  life  there's  hope." 

"Not  in  my  case,  I  fancy,"  the  injured  man  replied,  with  that 
searching  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  doctor's  face ;  he  read  there  that 
his  thought  was  true.  He  felt  strangely  weak ;  even  speaking  a 
few  words  fatigued  him. 

"  We  found  your  address  in  your  pocket-book,  and  have  had  a 
message  sent  to  your  house,"  said  the  doctor,  answering  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  mute  inquiry  in  the  patient's  eyes,  «  informing 
them  that  you  have  had  an  accident  and  are  here."  The  doctor 
paused,  thinking  it  best  to  avoid  agitating  the  sufferer  by  any 
allusion  to  his  wife,  unless  he  should  make  any  especial  inquiry 
about  her,  as  the  return  message  firom  his  home  had  been  that 
Mrs.  FitzaUan  was  lying  at  death's  door,  if  not  indeed  already 
dead,  and  the  doctor  supposed  his  patient  to  be  aware  of  her 
dangerous  illness.  He  did  not  know  that  her  husband  had  left 
her  that  morning  as  dead,  and  the  husband  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
Lowe  had,  by  means  of  the  application  of  as  powerful  a  current  of 
electricity  as  could  be  applied  to  a  human  creature  without  de- 
stroying life,  succeeded  in  reviving  the  feeble,  failing,  all  but 
extinguished,  spark  of  vitality  in  her,  though  none  could  venture 
to  say  yet  whether  that  faint  pulse  would  continue  to  flutter 
long. 

"Is  there  any  one  else  you  would  wish  to  be  communicated 
with  ?  "  the  doctor  inquired  kindly. 

"  No ;  there's  no  one  to  come  to  me.  There's  no  one  I  care  to 
see." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  thought  the  good  doctor.  "  His  wife  dying  or 
dead,  and  he  cares  for  no  one  else.    A  sad  case." 

Having  ascertained  that  there  was  nothing  further  at  present  to 
be  done  for  the  injured  man's  comfort,  he  passed  on  to  other 
sufferers. 

Evening  had  closed  in  now;    the  lights  were  lit  up — lights 

KK 
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shaded  and  arranged  so  as  not  to  dazzle  sick  and  weary  eyes.  The 
ward  was  quiet  wnen  the  doctors  had  passed  and  gone  their  way. 
Fitzallan  slowly  turned  his  head  and  cast  a  reluctant  yet  search- 
ing glance  along  the  ward  to  his  left.  No,  she  was  not  there. 
Then  looked  round  to  the  right — she  was  not  there.  Ah  !  he  was 
thankful  too  soon,  for  there  before  him,  near  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
the  shadowy  figure  rose,  seeming  to  gather  and  shape  itself  out  of 
the  other  shadows,  and  confronted  him  there — 

"  With  the  mould  on  her  face,  and  the  moist  in  her  hair, 
And  a  mystical  stare  in  her  maryellons  eyes ! " 

So  he  was  dying — he  knew  that  by  the  doctor's  face  and  manner, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  feelings,  and  Eileen  was  there — watchiDg, 
waiting ;  her  white  face  gleaming  ghastly  out  of  the  shadows — 
dead — dead — all  but  those  immovably  reproachful  eyes. 

Dying!  how  strange  it  seemed!  and  what  was  beyond  death? 
He  had  often  talked  about  what  was  and  what  was  not,  as  if  he  had 
a  special  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  He  had  UQouIded 
his  young  wife's  girlish  mind  to  believe  as  he  professed  that  he 
believed;  yet  now  he  realized,  what  he  had  often  vaguely  felt, 
that  lying  deep  under  his  apparent  and  expressed  conviction  was 
the  old  doubt — ^the  old  wonder — "  Who  is  he  that  knows  ?  " 

He  had  no  fear  of  the  unknown.  He  did  not  share  in  Hamlet's 
"  dread  of  something  after  death."  Certain  or  uncertain,  in  fidth 
or  doubt,  he  would  have  closed  his  eyes  to  die  as  calmly  as  to 
sleep,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  haunting  horror — this  reproach- 
ful image  of  his  most  innocent  victim — this  ghost  with  the  hue 
of  death  and  the  eyes  of  life,  and  that  look  in  her  eyes !  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Did  it  mean  that  this  deed  of  his  was  to  pursue 
him  into  the  darkness  ?  Would  dreams  like  this  make  the  "  sleep 
of  death  "  more  terrible  than  the  darkest  hours  of  life  ? 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  a  mere  hallucination  caused  by 
physical  weakness — a  not  unnatural  derangement  of  the  nerves, 
the  result  of  his  bodily  injuries.  His  powerful  will  should  prove 
strong  enough  even  now  to  wM  it  away.  He  shut  his  eyes  and 
set  himself  with  all  his  force,  with  all  his  soul,  to  will  that  this 
vision  should  depart  from  him.  He  opened  them;  it  was  still 
there.  Gathering  all  his  will-power  into  one  supreme  eflTort,  he 
gazed  at  it  steadily  and  willed  it  to  leave  him  at  once.  It  did 
not  fade  nor  waver ;  it  seemed  even,  with  a  sort  of  gliding,  float- 
ing movement  to  be  coming  nearer.  The  icy  horror  congealed 
his  veins.  Geoffrey  Carresford,  murdered  in  cold  blood — ^Asenath, 
done  to  death,  as  he  believed,  by  his  deliberate  cruelty — tlieae  did 
not  come  back  to  haunt  him.  But  Eileen,  the  gentlest,  softest 
spirit  of  all — the  one  whom  he  had  unwittingly  and  without 
malice  aforethought  destroyed — was  it  fated  that  she  should  be 
the  instrument  of  retribution  ? 
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He  remembered  his  own  words  to  Ray  Percival,  that  once  when 
Bay  had  alluded  to  the  danger  of  his  influence.  With  curious 
clearness  they  came  back  to  him  now. 

"  Should  this  power  be  used  for  evil,  there  is  the  certainty  of  a 
terrible  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  evil-doer,  hereafter  if  not  here ; 
for  sin  committed  by  misuse  of  the  faculty  given  for  good  is  crime 
doubly-dyed." 

And  he  knew  now  those  words  that  he  had  spoken  were  true. 

He  had  made  unflinching  pursuit  of  his  own  ends  the  one  law 
of  his  life.  When  he  set  his  face  towards  any  goal;  for  love  or 
lucre,  ambition  or  revenge,  he  had  been  utterly  ruthless  in  clear- 
ing his  way  to  the  object  of  his  desire.  From  the  days  of  his 
early  crime,  from  those  later  ones  of  his  ardent  and  fiery  wooing  of 
Asenath,  to  this  latest  consummation  of  his  hatred,  he  had  sought 
his  own  purpose  without  scruple,  shrinking  from  no%;ain  on  his 
hand  nor  on  his  soul ;  and  tnis  was  the  end  of  it  all — failure, 
agony,  death !  He  lay  here  helpless,  dying,  stricken  down  ere  he 
had  fully  tasted  the  grw^Mbess  of  his  revenge,  tortured  by  this 
ghostly  horror  which  froze  his  blood. 

The  dull  pain  had  ceased ;  he  knew  the  meaning  of  its  ces- 
sation ;  his  brain  was  clear  and  he  understood  his  own  symptoms. 
He  had  seen  men  die  in  this  way  before  ;  he  knew  his  time  was 
short. 

"  Leave  me  to  die  in  peace,  Eileen,  "  he  whispered.  "  Are  you 
not  avenged  ?  "  But  the  death-pale  face  and  the  dark  eyes  of 
reproach  did  not  change. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  he  added.  "  I  cannot  6all 
back  the  dead." 

Then  the  thought  came  to  him  of  the  one  way  in  which  he 
could  yet  do  justice  to  the  living  ;  and  as  he  shaped  this  possible 
course  clearly  in  his  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  reproachful 
shade  grew  paler — dimmer. 

It  was  hard  to  make  up  his  mind  to  it.  Yet  on  one  at  least  his 
revenge  was  complete !  He  had  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
wife  who  had  wronged  him — a  more  cruel  death  than  if  he  had 
driven  a  knife  into  her  heart.  And  on  the  other,  well,  if  he  were 
not  yet  avenged  to  the  uttermost  on  him,  yet  the  robber  of  Asenath's 
love  had  not  passed  scot-free,  and  there  was  more  pain  before  him 
yet,  if  indeed  he  loved  her,  when  he  should  hear  of  her  tragic  end. 
He  had  sworn  that  whatever  happened  to  him,  Fitzallan,  at  least 
Ray  Percival  should  never  call  Asenath  his  own ;  and  that  vow  would 
be  well  kept,  even  though  he  purchased  peace  for  his  dying  hour 
now  at  the  price  of  the  rest  of  his  revenge. 

He  gazed  unflinchingly,  searchingly,  at  the  vision  none  but  he 
could  see. 

"  Will  you  let  me  die  in  peace  if  I  do  it  ?  "  he  demanded  voice- 
lessly,  as  soul  calling  to  soul ;  and  he  saw  the  shadowy  form  wax 
fainter,  further  oif,  as  if  it  were  fading  into  the  other  shadows. 

KK  2 
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That  evening  Mr.  Sharpe  received  a  note  by  special  messenger, 
sent  after  him  to  a  house  where  he  was  dining,  requesting  him  to 

come  at  once  if  possible  to  the Hospital,  as  a  patient  dying 

there  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  had  made  an  important 
statement  regarding  the  Meriton  murder,  which,  if  verified,  would 
completely  exculpate  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Sharpe,  without  delay, 
excused  himself  to  his  host  and  hostess,  and  hastened  to  the 
hospital,  leaving  a  highly  interested  company  behind  him,  all  deep 
in  discussion  on  the  Percival  case  and  the  possible  revelations 
concerning  it. 

He  found  the  doctor  and  the  chaplain  in  attendance  by  Fitz- 
allan's  bedside,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  much  exhausted  by 
the  effort  of  making  his  deposition,  which  was  a  long  one,  that  it 
had  been  taken  down  in  writing  from  his  own  lips  by  the  chaplain, 
and  that  there  was  hope  that  he  would  rally  sufficiently  to  hear  it 
read  over  to  him  and  to  attest  and  sign  it  in  Mr.  Sharpe 's  presence. 
Mr.  Sharpe  waited,  employing  his  time  by  glancing  with  deep 
interest  over  the  statement,  while  restoratives  were  administered 
to  the  patient,  who  lay  breathing  heavily  and  almost  speechless. 

In  his  dying  deposition  he  had  related  briefly,  but  with  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  coherence  considering  his  condition,  the  true 
story  of  the  Meriton  murder  and  the  means  by  which  he  had 
accomplished  Geoffrey  Carresford's  death.  Nor  had  he  concealed 
his  motive — Carresford's  late  discovery  of  his  identity  with  the 
escaped  convict,  George  Charcott,  and  his  resolution  to  prevent 
that  discovery  from  going  further  by  sealing  Carresford's  lips 
before  he  could  disclose  it ;  nor  the  fact  that  a  jealous  and  vindic^ 
tive  feeling  against  Eay  Percival  was  part  cause  of  his  conduct  in 
allowing  Percival  to  suffer  for  his  crime  and  further  injuring  him 
by  his  false  evidence  at  the  trial.  He  had  not  spoken  of  his  wife, 
nor  made  any  accusation  against  her,  except  that  admission  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  his  hatred  of  Percival,  without  explaining 
what  reasons  he  had  for  jealousy. 

Having  completed  his  confession,  he  had  relapsed  into  silence ; 
he  gave  no  sign  of  even  hearing  the  chaplain's  earnest  and  kindly 
exhortations  to  the  dying  sinner ;  and  very  soon  his  failing  pulse 
and  extreme  prostration  called  for  the  doctor's  ministrations  more 
than  the  clergyman's.  He  did  not  speak  again  until  the  doctor 
asked  him  if  he  felt  able  to  hear  his  statement  read  over  to  him 
and  to  sign  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  firmly,  though  feebly,  •*  I  can  still  hold  a  pen," 
moving  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  as  if  to  assure  himself  of 
their  capacity. 

Mr.  Sharpe  read  the  deposition  aloud,  in  a  low,  but  clear  and 
impressive  voice.  When  he  had  finished  that  terrible  record  of 
unrepented  crime  there  was  a  moment's  solemn  silence  round  the 
bed. 

'*  It  is  all  true,"  then  said  the  dying  man.     "  I  could  have  told 
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it  in  more  detail,  but  I  had  not  strength.  Give  me  the  pen,  I'll 
sign  it."     He  took  the  pen  and  feebly  formed  his  signature : — 

**  George  Charcott,  alms  Gervas  Fitzallan  I " 

He  laid  his  head  back,  wearied  with  this  eflfort,  upon  the  pillow 
and  closed  his  eyes.  Presently  he  looked  up,  looked  round  at  the 
three  men  gathered  round  him,  and  a  curious,  hard  smile  curved 
his  lips. 

'•  Doctor,  lawyer  and  parson  I "  he  muttered,  with  a  kind  of  harsh 
mockery  in  his  tone.  "  You  needn't  trouble  to  wait.  I  want  no 
more  of  any  of  the  three.  You  can  none  of  you  do  any  more  for 
me."  There  was  a  singular  change,  a  new  brusqueness  in  his 
manner.  It  was  as  if  in  acknowledging  that  he  was  George  Char- 
cott  he  had  gone  back  to  that  life,  and  dropped  the  tone  and  air 
of  Gervas  Fitzallan ;  the  expression  of  his  early  days  had  returned 
to  him  and  banished  that  later  one  which,  by  long  habit,  had 
become  natural  and  normal  to  him. 

"  I'm  wrong,"  he  added  suddenly,  interrupting  a  few  words  the 
chaplain  had  begun  to  say.  "  There's  one  thing  I  do  want.  I've 
one  last  wish.  Listen ;  let  a  dying  man  have  his  one  last  wish, 
even  if  he  '^  a  scoundrel,  of  whom  you  all  look  half  frightened  even 
now,"  he  added  with  the  same  harsh,  mocking  smile,  as  he  wilfully 
misinterpreted  their  grave  looks  to  mean  fear.  "  I  want  my  wife 
to  be  buried  with  me.  Lay  us  two  together  in  the  same  grave, 
and  put  my  real  name  on  the  tombstone,  mine  and  hers  :  *  George 
Charcott — and  Asenath,  his  wife.'  Promise  me  you'll  have  that 
done."  And  when  they  had  promised  and  he  lay  back,  white  and 
exhausted,  they  heard  his  failing  voice  muttering  faintly,  but  with 
a  ring  of  fierce  passion  in  its  husky  feebleness,  something  that 
sounded  like,  "  I  should  have  killed  her — Idilled  W." 

The  ward  was  darkened  and  silent,  save  here  and  there  where 
the  heavy  breathing  of  some  sleeper,  or  the  low  moan  of  some 
waking  and  suflfering  one,  broke  the  stillness.  They  had  drawn  a 
sojreen  round  Fitzallan'e,  or  Charcott's,  bed  ;  it  was  known  that  his 
condition  was  critical,  his  hours,  perhaps  his  very  minutes,  num- 
bered ;  one  of  the  night  nurses  was  watching  by  him,  or  rather 
dosing  in  her  chair,  ready  to  rouae  up  and  attend  to  the  patient  if 
he  should  make  the  slightest  moan  or  movement. 

His  voice  aroused  her  suddenly. 

"  Go  I — away ! — away '  " 

She  turned  to  look  at  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  as 
though  he  saw  something  towards  the  foot  of  his  bed  where 
nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Leave  me — leave  me  in  peace,  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  and  though 
he  began  in  a  low  tone,  his  voice  gradually  rose  till  it  was  stronger, 
clearer  than  it  had  been  since  his  accident.  ^^You  obeyed  me 
living !  Do  you  defy  me  now  ?  Go !  go !  I  have  done  all  I 
can ;  I  have  confessed  the  whole  thing.    What  more  can  I  do  ? 
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It  is  unfair,  unjust  that  you  should  come  back.  It  is  unfair,  I 
Bay!" 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  nurse,  "  you  are  dreaming ;  try  to  go  to 
sleep  quietly." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  her  dress  with  a  gesture  that 
had  something  of  terror  in  it ;  his  eyes  dilated  with  a  wild,  fixed 
stare. 

" Send  her  away — away  !  She's  coming  nearer — nearer"  He 
shuddered  violently  and  the  drops  clustered  cold  and  thick  on  his 
forehead. 

"  No,  no ;  it's  only  your  fancy.     Don't  think  such  things." 

He  strove  to  raise  himself;  his  powerless  muscles  refused  to  obey 
his  will,  and  as  she  lifted  and  supported  him  on  her  arm,  he  gave 
a  cry  of  horror  that  rang  through  the  startled  ward  and  sent  a 
chill  through  all  who  heard  it. 

"  Take  her  away — away !  "  he  cried  wildly.  "  Ah,  her  eyes ! 
Ah,  her  hands  !   They're  on  me — her  cold  hands !   Eileen,  mercy !  " 

Never  till  now  in  his  dying  moments  had  an  appeal  for  mercy, 
to  the  human  or  the  Divine,  passed  his  lips,  and  now  he  called  in 
vain  for  that  which  he  had  never  given. 

"  Take  it  off  me— drag  it  off,  I  say ! "  he  gasped,  struggling 
convulsively,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  escape,  to  push  away,  to  free 
himself  from  eomethiifig,  some  embodied  terror  that  no  eye  but 
his  could  see.  And  who  shall  say  in  what  awful  shape  of  name- 
less horror  Death  wreathed  him  in  its  icy  clasp. 

The  nurse,  in  alarm,  called  to  another  who  was  near  for  assistance. 
These  women  were  used  to  scenes  of  pain  and  death,  but  this 
sent  a  quiver  through  even  their  trained  and  steady  nerves.  They 
would  never  forget  the  unearthly  agony  of  horror  in  his  ghastly 
look  as  the  last  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud : 

" Asenath  !     Ah,  Aaenathy  save  me/" 

With  that  wild  cry  to  her  for  help  on  his  lips,  he  fell  back  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"LIKE   SWEET  BELLS  JANGLED." 

"  The  lost  when  they  come  back,  come  back  unchanged  and  tme." 

The  confession  of  Q-eorge  Charcott,  alias  G-ervas  Fitzallan,  being 
duly  communicated  to  the  authorities,  its  result  was  the  grant  of  ^ 
a  free  pardon  to  the  prisoner,  John  Raymond  Percival,  in  the  course 
of  as  short  a  period  as  was  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  red 
tape  and  the  law's  delays. 

What  Ray's  return  home,  free  and  safe,  was  to  the  warm  hearts 
waiting  there,  the  welcome  in  which  rapture  was  strained  to  almost 
agony,  perhaps  only  those  can  fully  realize  who  have  seen  their 
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own  dear  ones  restored  to  them  as  it  were  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  They  had  their  Ray  back  with  them  again ;  the  black  cloud 
of  horror  and  dread  was  lifted  off  their  lives ;  but  the  shadow  of 
loss  and  sorrow,  though  softened,  lingered  still.  Geoffrey's  place 
was  empty;  Eileen,  too,  was  gone;  poor  Eileen, whose  fat^as  they 
now  knew  was  sadder  even  than  that  of  her  hero  and  her  beloved, 
cut  down  in  his  prime,  whom  her  own  innocent  hand  had  slain. 
Kate,  also,  had  passed  out  of  their  sadly  lessened  circle  of  love ; 
Momie  could  not  yet  take  Kate  back  into  her  heart  as  of  old,  so 
the  girl  was  staying  with  the  Greys,  and  was  now  duly  affianced 
to  Dr.  Barnabas. 

Mary  Percival  might  have  forgiven  almost  any  wrong  to  herself, 
but  she  could  not  forgive  the  silence  which  had  help^  to  weave 
the  net  round  her  son  which  had  so  nearly  dragged  him  to  a  dread- 
ful death ;  she  could  not  forget  that  if  Kate  had  but  spoken  at 
first,  inquiry  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  guilty  one ;  Eileen's  action  in  a  somnambulistic 
trance  would  have  aroused  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  mesmerist 
who  had  such  power  over  her  in  the  condition  of  the  magnetic 
sleep ;  investigation  once  on  his  track,  the  truth  might  have  been 
traced,  and  Ray's  life  would  have  been  safe  without  Eileen's  being 
endangered,  by  the  law  at  least,  as  the  poor  girl  could  easily  have 
been  proved  an  irresponsible  agent. 

**  I  will  forgive  Kate  her  concealment  when  I  see  my  boy  him- 
self again,"  she  said.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  of  reconcilia- 
tion would  in  that  case  be  a  long  way  off,  for  Ray  came  back  to 
them  very  far  indeed  from  his  old  self.  Ten  years  could  not  have 
altered  and  aged  him  more  than  the  last  few  terrible  weeks  had 
done.  There  were  grey  threads  in  his  chestnut  hair;  his  once 
bright  spirits  were  broken ;  and  the  family  wondered  whether  they 
would  ever  see  his  old  sunny  smile,  or  hear  the  ring  of  his  old 
buoyant  laugh  again  ? 

The  first  inquiries  he  made  were  about  Mrs.  Fitzallan ;  but  they 
could  tell  him  nothing,  except  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  and  had 
indeed  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  They  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  recovering,  nor  anything  at  all  about  her ;  they  had  made  no 
inquiries ;  and  it  appeared  from  Mrs.  Percival's  tone  that  they  did 
not  care  to  make  any. 

"  You  speak  as  if  she  were  to  blame  in  some  way.  What  has  «A« 
done  ?  "  asked  Ray,  quick  to  resent  the  faintest,  even  tacit,  aspersion 
upon  Asenath. 

'^  She  must  have  known  or  suspected  something,"  said  his 
mother. 

^*  She  did  not  know.  I  would  never  believe  that  she  had  any 
cognizance  of  the  devil's  plot  that  was  being  hatched,  unless  she 
herself  admitted  it  to  me.     She  was  as  innocent  as  an  angel." 

"  If  she  had  been  quite  as  pure  and  innocent  as  I  own  we  all 
thought  her,  she  would  not  have  gone  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
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that  wretch's  revengeful  hate  on  you.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
jealous  of  her  with  you.  I  don't  blame  you,  dearest,  I  don't  for  a 
moment  attach  a  shadow  of  reproach  to  you" 

"  Then  there's  where  you  are  wrong,"  said  Ray  decidedly.  **  If 
any  one  were  in  fault  it  was  I." 

*'  Of  course  you  would  say  so  to  screen  her.  Have  you  not  proved 
how  you  would  sacrifice  yourself  to  spare  her  from  a  temporary 
annoyance  ?  And  how  did  she  repay  you  ?  By  heartless  selfishness 
in  taking  advantage  of  your  too  chivalrous  scruples — by  cold- 
blooded cowardice  in  keeping  silence  until  it  was  all  but  too  late. 
And  who  can  tell  how  much  she  may  have  known  or  suspected  all 
along?" 

"  I  tell  you  she  knew  nothing,"  Ray  protested.  "  In  her  silence 
she  only  obeyed  my  positive  desire.  I  would  not  have  her  dragged 
into  the  business.  I  myself  told  her  not  to  mix  herself  up  in  it 
by  volunteering  any  evidence.  I  did  not  want  to  save  myself  at 
the  cost  of  handing  her  over  to  that  man's  power,  leaving  her 
helpless  at  his  mercy." 

"  Yes,  you  thought  of  her,  and  eke  thought  only  of  herself," 
said  his  mother  bitterly. 

*'  Poor  girl,  she  needed  that  some  one  should  think  of  her.  Why 
are  you  so  hard  on  her  ?  I  can't  imagine  why  you,  so  gentle  and 
charitable,  should  judge  her  so  severely." 

"  Can  you  not  f  "  Mrs.  Percival  rejoined  in  a  deeper  tone,  with 
a  flash  of  unusual  passion  in  her  soft  eyes.  *^  Can  you  Tiot  imagine 
why,  when  I  look  at  you  and  thiifik — and  remember  what  name  she 
bears  ?  She  was  his  wife.  One  could  not  live  in  contact  with  such 
vileness  without  being  polluted  by  it.  I  can't  forgive  her  for  her 
connection  with — I  was  going  to  say  *  that  man,'  but  that  evil 
spirit  incarnated  in  human  form  was  not  a  man  !  and  I  can  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  our 
lives  to  bUght  them  all.  And  you  are  too  generous,  my  Ray,  never 
to  have  breathed  a  word  of  reproach  to  me." 

"  How  like  a  woman,"  he  replied  tenderly,  even  caressingly,  but 
with  that  happy  air  of  superiority  which  comes  so  naturally  to  a 
man  when  he  is  talking  to  a  woman,  even  to  the  one  he  reverences 
most.  "  Ready  to  scatter  the  blame  all  round  broadcast.  Ready 
to  reproach  yourself,  to  reproach  her,  when  you  are  both  alike  inno- 
cent and  beyond  reproach.  And  if  I  were  not  sure  of  her,  sure 
that  she  has  stood  apart  blameless  and  unsullied  by  contact  with 
evil,  you  know  that  I  should  not  couple  her  with  you." 

She  did  know  it,  and  it  made  her  anxious.  Was  it  possible  that 
her  Ray,  after  all  that  had  passed,  could  cherish  any  serious  attach- 
ment to  that  unhappy  woman,  who  seemed  to  her  eyes  set  apart 
like  a  leper  by  the  disgrace  of  her  husband's  infamy — to  be  shunned 
especially  by  all  of  them,  the  family  on  whom  his  atrocious  crimes 
had  brought  disaster  and  death  I  Ray  pursued  the  subject  no  ftir- 
ther  then,  but  the  next  morning,  having  ascertained  Mrs.  Fitz- 
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allan's  address,  at  least  the  last  address  they  knew  of  her,  the  house 
wherein  she  had  been  stricken  down  apparently  dead  that  terrible 
nighty  he  went  there  to  inquire  for  her.  He  was  in  dread  lest  he 
might  hear  that  she  had  gone,  fled  away  in  her  shame  and  misery 
and  left  no  address — in  dread  of  even  worse  news — as  he  went  up 
to  the  door ;  and  he  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  as  if  a  stone  had  been 
rolled  off  his  heart,  when  the  servant  said,  •*  Yes,  Mrs,  Fitzallan 
lived  there,  but  she  was  very  ill  and  didn't  see  visitors." 

Eay  asked  to  see  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  a  kind-looking, 
comely  landlady  presented  herself,  invited  him  into  her  own  par- 
lour, and  was  agreeably  willing  to  tell  him  all  that  was  to  be  told. 
He  learnt  how  Mrs.  Fitzallan  had  been  actually  "  laid  out ''  as  dead, 
and  how  Dr,  Lowe  had  doubted  whether  life  was  quite  extinct  and 
had  resuscitated  her  by  electricity.  *'  And  he  gave  it  her  strong 
enough,  sir,  he  said,  to  make  every  hair  in  my  horsehair  sofa 
stand  up  on  end."  He  learnt  that  she  had  been  dangerously  ill, 
indeed  at  death's  door,  since  then,  but  was  assured  that  she  had 
been  well  cared  for.  On  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  in  the 
hospital,  news  which  ehe^  lyiiig  insensible,  was  unable  to  hear  or 
understand,  the  landlady  had  judiciously  bethought  herself  of 
communicating  with  her  lodger's  relatives.  She  remembered  that 
a  Mr.  Wilbraham  had  called  upon  them  a  few  days  before,  and  she 
had  chanced  to  hear  that  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Fitzallan's 
uncle  in  Canada.  Knowing  no  other  friends  of  theirs  she  found 
this  gentleman's  card  and  wrote  to  him.  He  had  called  imme- 
diately, had  said  that  he  was  sure  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Keppel,  would 
wish  his  niece  to  have  every  care  and  comfort  in  her  trouble,  he 
had  talked  to  Dr.  Lowe,  and  had  telegraphed  to  Canada  to  the  poor 
lady's  uncle,  who  had  telegraphed  back  commissioning  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham to  see  that  she  was  properly  nursed  and  attended  and  expense 
not  spared.  So  everything  that  could  be  done  for  her  had 
been  done.  Dr.  Lowe  attended  her,  and  they  had  had  a  consulta- 
tion of  physicians.  She  had  night  and  day  nurses  and  wanted  for 
nothing. 

''  And  is  she  getting  better  ?  "  asked  fiay. 

"  Well,  she's  better,  sir — she's  able  to  sit  up  a  little  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  but,"  the  landlady  shook  her  head  ominously,  ^'  she's  in  a 
bad  way,  I  fear.  She's  just  a  living  skeleton — ^you  could  blow 
her  away  like  a  bit  of  thistledown ;  and  she's  still  all  off  here  /  " 
touching  her  forehead  significantly. 

«*  Is — is  her  mind  affected,  then  ?  " 

"  Her  mind,  sir  ?  Why,  when  she  came  to— and  for  days  and 
nights  after — ^she  was  raving  like  the  wildest  lunatic  that  ever  was 
in  Colney  Hatch.  One  night  it  took  three  people  to  hold  her 
down—  struggling  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window  and  trying 
to  kill  herself.  My  upstairs  lodger  left  because  of  her  cries  and 
moans.  She  doesn't  rave  so  much  now,  and  she's  pretty  quiet  and 
manageable — but  very  queer  still;  full  of  fancies  and  delusions, 
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and  wanders  dreadful  in  her  talk.  Dr.  Lowe  doesn't  say  much 
about  her  mind  i  seems  as  if  he  thought  that  would  improve  with 
her  body ;  but  I  often  doubt  if  there'll  be  much  mendmg  in  this 
world  for  her,  poor  soul — body  or  mind." 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly  and  rather  unsteadily, 
finding  it  very  hard  work  to  control  his  voice,  or,  indeed,  to  spedc 
at  all. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  should  hardly  think  so ;  but  if 
you  like  I'll  go  up  and  ask  the  nurse.  And  your  name,  sir,  if  you 
please  ?  " 

^'  Percival,"  he  replied,  and  flushed  as  he  observed  the  landlady's 
instant  look  of  interest  and  curiosity.  She  went  upstairs,  was 
gone  some  little  time,  which  seemed  very  long  to  him,  and 
returned  with  a  troubled  and  disconcerted  expression. 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  do  any  harm,"  she  said.  **  How 
was  I  to  know  it  would  upset  her  so  ?  And  the  nurse  sets  it  down 
as  all  my  fault.  The  poor  thing  was  lying  on  the  8o&,  and  nurse 
had  just  gone  out  of  the  room  a  minute,  and  so  I  said  to  her: 
*  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Percival,  my  dear  ? '  and  she  just  gave 
a  scream  and  threw  herself  right  off  the  sofa  on  to  the  floor  and 
went  off  in  a  kind  of  fit ;  and  the  nurse  she  ran  back,  and  was  very 
rude  to  me,  and  said  I'd  nearly  killed  her.  Oh !  she's  in  a  bad 
way,  poor  soul.  It's  a  sad,  sad  thing.  Such  an  elegant  creature 
as  she  was,  too  I  And  such  a  perfect  lady  in  her  ways  I  And 
now,  I  believe,  it  wouldn't  take  but  the  least  thing  to  set  her 
raving  mad,  or  kill  her." 

"  I  must  see  the  doctor,"  said  Ray.  And  on  the  following  day, 
by  appointment,  he  did  see  Dr.  Lowe,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  The  doctor  was  evidently  sincerely  interested  in  Mrs. 
Fitzallan's  case. 

"  Her  trance  was  the  most  absolutely  death-like  condition  con- 
ceivable," he  said.  ^^  In  a  warm  climate  she  would  to  a  certainty 
have  been  buried  alive,  as  many  unfortunate  people  have  been. 
She  has  been  as  nearly  dead  as  any  creature  can  be  and  live ;  she 
is  still  in  a  very  precarious  condition,  mentally  and  bodily.  Unless 
her  mind  can  be  soothed,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  look  for  much 
improvement  in  her  physical  state,  and  that  is  very  serious.  I 
may  tell  you  frankly  and  in  confidence,  Mr.  Percival,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  her  illness  to  severe  mental  shock,  the 
nature  of  which  I  can  only  conjecture ;  but  I  have  traced  one 
dominant  idea  through  all  her  delirious  wanderings,  and  I  could 
not  guarantee  that  the  sight  of  yov,  might  not  be  fatal  to  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  beneficial.  She  is  under  the  delusion 
that  you  are — ^not  living" — the  doctor  glided  with  some  sUght 
constraint  past  any  nearer  allusion  to  the  death  that  she  sup- 
posed Ray  to  have  died — "  and  anything  that  rouses  in  her  mind 
any  train  of  associations  connected  with  you  brings  on  dangerous 
agitation — often  frenzy.     To  let  you  see  her  would  be  a  bold 
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experiment,  of  the  kill-or-cure  kind,  but  I  am  half  inclined  to 
try  it."     . 

"  Try  it,"  said  Ray  urgently.  **  Let  me  see  her,  if  only  for  one 
minute." 

The  doctor  deliberated,  finally  consented,  and  presently  took 
him  upstairs  to  try  the  bold  experiment.  As  he  followed  the 
doctor  into  the  room,  Bay's  eager  eyes  sought  out  and  rested  at 
once  on  a  large  invalid  easy  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  chair  was  turned  with  its  back  to  the  door,  so  that  he 
could  only  just  catch  a  side  glimpse  of  a  passive  figure  covered 
with  shawls  sunk  in  its  cushions. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,  I've  brought  you  a  visitor,"  said  Dr.  Lowe, 
bending  over  her,  and  Bay  could  see  that  a  violent  start  shook  the 
passive,  almost  prostrate,  form.  "  A  gentleman  who  very  much 
wishes  to  see  you,"  the  doctor  continued  firmly  and  cheerfully. 

**  Who — who — ^is  it  ?  "  aaked  a  faint,  agitated,  hollow  whisper, 
which  he  never  would  have  recognized  as  Asenath's  voice,  and  a 
thin  white  hand  raised  itself  from  the  shawls  and  clutched  at  the 
doctor's  arm.  The  doctor  beckoned  him  forward,  saying,  **  Here 
he  is  to  speak  for  himself." 

Bay  took  three  steps  across  the  room,  and  was  face  to  face  with 
Asenath  again.  With  Asenath  ?  Was  that  white,  wan,  wasted, 
hollow-eyed,  hollow-cheeked  invalid,  Asenath  ?  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  left  of  her  but  the  large  deep  grey  eyes,  with  their 
long  curling  fringe  of  black  lashes.  Pathetically,  pitifully  large 
those  eyes  looked  now  in  the  thin  pale  face.  It  was  the  shadow 
— the  ghost — the  wreck  of  Asenath  that  looked  up  at  him,  at  first 
with  a  startled  look  of  almost  terror,  which  swiftly  changed  to  a 
half  incredulous,  rapturous  questioning. 

"It — it — looks  like — Is — is  it — youf"  she  breathed  in  a 
tremulous  whisper. 

**  Yes,  it  is  I,  dear,"  he  said,  a  great  gush  of  unutterable  tender- 
ness, yearning,  compassion,  swelling  his  heart. 

She  raised  herself  a  little  in  her  chair,  leant  forward  and  reached 
her  hands  to  him.  He  caught  and  clasped  them,  and  felt  the  frail 
thin  fingers  cling  and  twine  tightly  round  his.  A  faint,  strange 
smile  stole  over  her  pale  face. 

"  It  is  you  /  "  she  murmured  with  ineffable,  yet  still  almost  in- 
credulous, tenderness. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  you  know  me  ?    You  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer  in  words,  only  her  bosom  heaved  with  a 
deep,  soft,  quivering  sigh ;  her  lovely  eyes  brightened  with  an 
ecstatic  light  as  they  gazed  full  into  his ;  she  sank  back  clinging 
to  his  hands  and  looking  up  at  him  with  that  faint,  lingering 
smile  of  passionless  rapture  that  scarcely  seemed  of  earth. 

"  Will  you  leave  us  together  for  a  little  time  ?  "  he  said  to  Dr. 
Lowe.  "  You  see,  she  is  glad  to  see  me.  Will  you  leave  me  with 
her  for  a  little  while?" 
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"  YeSy  a  little  while/'  she  said,  smiling  with  a  sweet,  rapt  gaze, 
and  the  doctor  who  had  been  regarding  her  with  a  keen,  critical, 
satisfied  air,  left  them. 

"  I  know  it  is  a  dream,"  she  murmured.  "  Dreams  and  realities 
are  all  confused  to  me  now,  and  if  I  had  not  had  so  many — oh  !  so 
many  dreams  as  real  as  this — but  none  so  happy,  I  should  think 
that  this  was  real." 

"  It  is  no  dream,  darling,"  said  Eay,  kneeling  down  by  her  side, 
clasping  and  caressing  the  wasted,  almost  transparent  hands. 

"  No  dream  ?  "  she  repeated  softly.  "  Then  have  you  come  to 
fetch  me  ?  Is  my  time  come  ?  I  am  glad — glad  if  it  is.  I  am 
so  tired  of  life.  Oh,  Eay  !  how  often  I  have  wondered  if  there 
was  a  Grod,  and  how  He  could  let  his  creatures  suffer  so  !  But  I  feel 
now  there  is  a  God,  and  He  is  merciful.  He  has  sent  you  for  me ! 
You  have  come — I  have  you  here!"  with  a  depth  of  dreamy 
tenderness,  which  in  her  normal,  self-contained  senses,  Asenath 
had  never  allowed  herself  to  express. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come,  I  am  with  you,"  he  answered. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head  and  smoothed  his  hair  with  a 
lingering,  caressing  touch. 

"  You  are  warm — ^warm,  like  life,"  she  said  wonderingly ;  "  that 
is  strange  ;  but  everything  is  so  strange  and  confused  to  me  now." 
She  passed  her  fingers  over  his  brow  and  temples  with  slow  and 
gentle  touches,  and  raised  his  face  and  gazed  at  him. 

"  Are  you  not  paler — thinner — than  you  used  to  be  ?  '*she  asked 
simply  and  tenderly. 

'^  Am  I,  dear  ?  I  am  not  so  pale  and  thin  as  you  are,"  he  said 
with  a  sad  little  smile.  ^^  But  you  know  I  have  been  through  a 
great  deal,  dearest,  since  last  we  met,  and  perhaps  I  am  changed." 

Her  face  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  whiter,  if  that  were  possible 
it  clouded  with  a  look  of  shuddering  horror,  question,  and  dread. 

"  You — ^you  are  yourself  f  "  she  murmured  wildly,  beginning  to 
pant  and  tremble,  "  your  very  self — ^and  yet — Oh !  was  it  all  an 
awful  dream  ?  It  cannot  all  have  been  a  dream.  Oh,  Ray ! " 
she  moaned  and  shuddered,  "  it  was  once — once  only — for  you  ! 
but  I — but  I  have  been  through  the  Valley  of  Death  with  you  a 
hundred  times,  and  when  I  have  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  myself, 
to  get  out  of  this  wretched  world  of  horror  and  injustice  and 
infamy  and  follow  you,  they  were  cruel  to  me — cruel — they  would 
not  let  me  die." 

"  I  am  glad  they  did  not.  What  should  I  have  done  if  I  had 
come  back  and  found  you  gone  ?  " 

**You  have  come  back,"  she  said  slowly,  with  a  disturbed, 
appealing  gaze  that  was  pathetic  in  its  perplexed  seeking  to 
understand,  as  her  bewildered  senses  strove  to  find  their  way  to 
light  and  truth  through  the  mists  in  which  they  had  been  lost 
"  But  ii—ii— others  were  to  come  back  ?  If— Ae — comes  back,''  ^^^ 
whispered,  shivering,  "  he  will  murder  you,  Ray !     He  will!    He 
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will  wait — wait  in  the  dark^  and  then,  some  dark  night  he  will  get 
his  grip  on  you  and  murder  you." 

^'  He  will  not.  He  cannot  do  me  any  harm  now,  dear.  He  has 
gone  past  hurting  me  or  you." 

"  No.  He  will  follow  us,"  she  said  with  a  wild  look  of  terror. 
"  He  said  he  would.  I  see  him  often — in  horrid,  horrid  dreams  ! 
I  am  afraid,  afraid !  He  hates  you^  Eay,  and  me.  He  said  he 
would  follow  us  from  world  to  world.  I  am  afraid  of  hi/m ; "  and 
convulsive  shudders  shook  all  her  wasted  frame  as  she  spoke. 

"  Don't !  don't  look  so  terrified,  dearest  1 "  he  entreated.  "  You 
must  not  be  frightened  now.  He  cannot  harm  you  nor  me  any 
more.  I  tell  you  you  are  safe ;  and  do  you  not  feel  that  you  are 
safe  now,  with  me  ?  " 

He  wrapped  the  fragile,  shivering  figure  in  his  arms,  folded  her 
close  in  a  soothing,  protecting  embrace,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
terrified  child.  Her  trembling  arms  twined  round  his  neck  and 
clung  there  fast. 

"  You  will  save  me,  Eay  ?  "  she  moaned. 

"I  will,  my  darling!  God  helping  me,  I  vMl  save  you  and 
bring  you  back  to  life  and  health  and  happiness  yet." 

Her  head  drooped  on  his  shoulder  and  gradually  she  ceased  to 
tremble. 

"  I  feel  all  lost,"  she  murmured  presently,  much  more  calmly, 
more  like  herself.  *^  It  seems  all  mist  and  clouds  and  darkness 
round  me — darkness  and  dreams.  You  will  help  me  to  get  things 
clear?" 

"  What  is  clear  is  that  I  love  you  better  than  ever,  my  own  poor 
darling ;  all  the  rest  will  come  clear  in  time." 

The  bold  experiment  had  proved  a  decided  success. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Percival,  you  can  do  as  much  for  my  patient  as  / 
can  now,"  the  doctor  said. 

Ray  visited  her  daily,  and  after  each  visit  of  his  some  slight 
improvement  was  perceptible.  She  clung  to  him  now  with  a 
dependence  doubly  pathetic  in  her  who  had  been  so  self-possessed 
and  self-contained.  She  leant  on  him,  seemed  only  to  breathe  at 
his  will.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  depths  of  underlying 
•tenderness,  the  clinging,  feminine  softness  and  weakness  of  her 
nature,  revealed  themselves  now  that  her  brain-power  was  weak- 
ened, her  senses  confused.  Asenath  could  never,  while  in  full 
possession  and  command  of  herself,  have  so  innocently  and  trans- 
parently manifested  her  affection. 

And  Ray,  if  he  had  loved  her  passionately  before,  felt  the  old 
devotion  rise  into  a  higher,  tenderer,  and  purer  passion  now.  His 
whole  soul  melted  into  a  deep,  limitless,  yearning  tenderness  for 
this  delicate,  fragile  creature — ^his  once  proud,  queenly  Asenath, 
broken  and  drooping  like  a  crushed  lily,  that  no  hand  but  his 
could  raise. 

Sometimes  in  his  absence  she  had  a  slight  relapse ;  the  delusion 
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of  his  death  would  take  possession  of  her  again,  she  would  fancy  his 
coming  had  been  only  a  dream  and  sink  into  the  old  despair ;  but 
these  fits  of  delusion  soon  wore  off.  Bay's  unfailing  tact  and 
tenderness  won  her  back  to  life  and  health  and  reason,  cleared  the 
clouds  gradually  but  purely  from  her  brain,  and  restored  the 
balance  of  her  mind. 

Before  this  came  to  pass  he  had  also  won  his  mother  round  from 
her  first  not  unnatural  attitude  of  protest  against  any  association 
with  their  enemy's  widow.  When  she  heard  how  seriously  ill 
Asenath  was,  how  mind  and  body  alike  were  unstrung  by  the  shock 
and  strain  she  had  undergone,  when  she  saw  her  son  absorbed  in 
thoughts  that  were  evidently  half  sad,  half  glad,  she  trembled  lest 
she  should  by  a  few  hasty  expressions  have  shut  herself  out  of  her 
boy's  confidence ;  she  approached  the  subject  tenderly,  and  Bay, 
finding  her  ready  to  sympathize,  was  ready  to  confide. 

The  floodgates  once  opened,  out  poured  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Percival  at  first  shrank  firom  the  idea  of  keeping  up  any 
communication  whatever  with  the  woman  so  closely  linked  with 
the  tragedy  which  had  marred  their  peaceful  lives  and  robbed 
them  of  Geoffrey  and  Eileen,  but  her  heaftt  was  touched  by  his 
account  of  Asenath ;  she  consented  to  go  and  see  her,  and  when 
she  saw  her — the  poor  pale  face  and  wasted  frame — saw  how  all 
the  faintly  flickering  flame  of  vitality  in  her  seemed  to  leap  into 
her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  Bay — how  her  very  life  seemed  to  hang  on 
his  breath — realized  how  her  anguish  for  Bay's  sake  had  brought 
her  nearly  to  death  or  madness — ^then  the  mother's  heart  melted, 
and  she  took  Asenath  into  her  arms  and  kissed  her  and  cried  over 
her,  and  then  and  there,  without  a  word,  forgave  her  all  her  sins 
and  shortcomings,  even  for  having  been  Fitzallan's  wife. 

As  Asenath  grew  stronger,  and  with  returning  health  the  full 
powers  of  her  mind  and  memory  revived,  and  all  the  past  and 
present  were  clear  to  her,  her  manner  changed  to  Bay.  She  no 
longer  clung  to  him  with  affection  as  artless  and  open  as  a  child's ; 
she  grew  sad  and  silent  and  reserved ;  she  no  longer  let  her  hand 
linger  restfuUy  in  his ;  she  shrank  from  his  caresses ;  drew  back 
when  he  would  have  kissed  her.  Bay  fretted  and  fumed  at  the 
change,  but  his  mother  by  woman's  instinct  read  the  woman's 
heart,  understood  how  Asenath's  soul,  no  longer  wandering  in  the 
shadows  and  mists  of  dreamland,  but  open-eyed  now  in  the  broad 
daylight,  awake  to  suffer,  was  at  war  with  itself. 

She  tried  to  persuade  Bay  to  go  abroad  for  change,  as  he  was 
far  from  well ;  he  had  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
terrible  mental  strain  he  had  undergone  ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Asenath.  He  had  won  her  back  to  life  and  he  feared  that  in  his 
absence  she  might  have  some  relapse.  "If  anything  should 
happen  to  her,"  he  said, "  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  leaving 
her,  nor  you  for  urging  me  to  go." 

Mrs.  Percival  bided  her  time,  and  soon  her  opportunity  came. 
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Dr.  Lowe  had  brought  his  wife  to  see  his  interesting  patient, 
and  Mrs.  Lowe  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Asenath  and  shown 
her  much  attention.  Now  the  Lowe  family  were  going  to  the 
seaside,  to  South  Wales,  for  two  or  three  months,  and  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Fitzallan  should  go  with  them ;  the  doctor  said  that  the 
change  and  sea  air  would  be  the  best  thine  in  the  world  for  her 
and  she  would  be  well  looked  after.  Asenath  seemed  willing;  Mrs. 
Percival  strongly  encourafired  the  plan ;  and  now  when  she  entreated 
Say  to  go  abroad  with  her  and  the  girls,  he  consented.  He  felt 
that  Dr.  Lowe  was  friendly  to  him,  and  that  he  left  Asenath  in 
good  hands ;  he  could  rely  not  only  on  her  being  well  cared  for, 
but  also  on  receiving  frequent  and  trustworthy  reports  of  her; 
moreover,  he  felt,  and  felt  with  pique  and  pain,  that  he  was  no 
longer  Asenath's  only  comfort ;  she  no  longer  allowed  herself  to 
betray  that  she  needed  him,  leant  on  him ;  now  even  sometimes 
his  presence  actually  seemed  to  distress  her,  and  he  was  hurt 
by  her  increasing  reserve  with  him.  She  was  always  gentle  now; 
never  hard,  never  haughty,  never  angry  nor  disdainful  with  Bay 
again,  but  her  old  reticence  froze  over  the  soft,  impulsive,  clinging 
attachment  which  in  the  illness  she  had  shown.  Mrs.  Percival 
urged  him  strongly  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  awhile,  to  regain  in 
freedom  and  peace  the  tone  of  her  nerves  and  spirits ;  and  now 
at  last  be  yielded. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

**I  TAKE  rr  FOB  A  SIGN.*' 

"  What  80s^  is  well  sung  not  of  sorrow  ? 

What  tnnmph  well  won  without  pain  ? 
What  virtue  shall  be  and  not  borrow 
Bright  lustre  from  many  a  stain  ?  " 

The  Percivals  went  abroad  and  stayed  some  months,  stayed  until 
Ray  received  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lowe  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Fitzallan 
seemed  rather  restless  and  was  beginning  to  talk  about  her  native 
land  as  if  she  thought  of  returning.  Then  Ray  set  his  face  home- 
wards instantly. 

He  found  Asenath  quite  herself  again,  her  health  and  strength 
restored,  her  beauty  returning  to  her  more  slowly.  A  good  deal 
of  her  old  self-possession  and  reserve  had  returned  to  her  too ;  far 
more  indeed  than  he  could  have  wished.  She  was  mistress  of 
herself  again,  and  repressed  all  betrayal  of  her  joy — a  joy  which 
stung  sharply  as  pain,  which  was  indeed  part  pain — at  the  sight  of 
his  face ;  and  for  a  little  while  the  gentle  frost  of  her  shrinking 
reticence  held  them  apart ;  but  one  day  with  his  old  impetuosity, 
he  dashed  down  that  fragile  barrier  and  asked  her  plainly  if  he  had 
not  waited  long  enough  ? 
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"  You  don't  expect  me  to  serve  seven  years,  do  you,  Asenath  ?  " 
he  said.  ^'  Has  not  the  time  come  now  when  I  may  speak  ?  Let 
us  understand  each  other  now ;  why  wait  any  longer  ?  If  you  want 
to  go  to  America  I  will  take  you ;  we  will  go  wherever  you  like. 
Only  tell  me  now,  when  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  paused  a  moment  and  did  not  look  him  in  the  lace  as  she 
answered  in  a  firm,  low  voice : 

**  Never,  Eay ;  never  I " 

**  And  why  not  ?  "  he  rejoined  almost  sternly ;  **  I  am  not  going 
to  persecute  you,"  he  added  with  a  flash  of  scornful  reassurance,  a 
reminder  of  her  long  ago  reproaches.  **  As  a  rule  a  woman  has  a 
right  to  refuse  a  man  without  giving  a  reason,  but  our  case  is  an 
exception.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  the  reason  of  your  refusal. 
Why  will  you  not  marry  me,  Asenath  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  worthy  of  you ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked  quickly,  anxiously.  "  Not  fit 
nor  worthy  ?  What  are  you  hinting  at  ?  I  will  not  believe  there 
is  any  secret  in  your  past  of  which  you  have  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
What  is  it  that  you  call  unfitness,  unworthiness  ?  what  have  you  to 
tell  me?" 

"  No  more  than  you  know,  but  is  it  not  enough  ?  The  stain  of 
what  I  have  been  can  never,  never  be  washed  off  my  life." 

"  What  have  you  been,"  he  rejoined  warmly;  "except  most  in- 
nocent and  most  unhappy  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  generous,"  she  answered  still  calmly  but  with 
deep  earnestness.  *^YoUy  who  should  hate  me  for  the  name  I  bear ! " 

"  You  need  not  bear  that  name  for  a  week  longer ;  no,  not  for  a 
day !  Only  take  mine,  and  you  will  give  me  my  dearest  wish  on 
earth." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  truly  wish  to  marry  me — me,  a 
woman  cursed  as  I  am,  branded  for  ever  by  what  I  have  been,  by 
what  can  never  be  undone !  Me,  whom  you  of  all  men  should 
ehun  like  \  leper  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  of  that  sad  past,"  he  said  tenderly.  **  Think  of 
the  future,  in  which  we  will  forget  the  past  together." 

"That  past  stands  between  me  and  any  future.  I  have  no 
future.  I  dedicate  all  that  is  left  of  my  life  to  expiation,  atone- 
ment ;  such  poor,  faint,  slight  atonement  as  I  can  make  for  all  the 
hideous  wrong  of  which  I  feel  half  the  responsibility  on  my  soul." 

"  Of  which  no  shadow  of  responsibility  rests  on  you.  But  you 
shall  make  any  so-called  atonement  you  desire,  by  good  deeds  and 
kindly  acts  that  will  make  people  bless  your  name.  You  shall 
devote  as  much  time  and  means  as  you  choose  to  doing  good.  I 
will  help  you.  We  will  try  to  make  others  happy,  to  do  all  we  can 
of  good  in  the  world  together." 

"Yes,  let  us  do  so,"  she  said  with  earnest,  dewy  eyes;  *'bat 
opar^." 

"  There  is  no  good  for  me  apart  from  you." 
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**  There  is,  there  most  and  shall  be ! "  she  replied  resolutely. 
**  You  part  from  me  to-day.  You  pass  out  of  my  life  and  I  out  of 
yours  to-day— now!  It  must  have  come — and  very  soon,  this 
parting — ^I  have  seen  it  coming.  Why  not  to-day  ?  The  sooner 
the  better.  If  you  are  blinded  by  your  own  too  generous  heart  I 
must  see — ^I  must  act  for  us  both.  If  you  cannot  see  the  gulf 
between  us,  /  see  it  yawn  the  wider  and  blacker.  I  am  the 
woman  of  all  women  set  apart  from  you,  whom  you  should  shun 
and  avoid.  /  am  the  living  link  with  all  the  tragedy  that  has 
cursed  you  and  yours.  I  lived  in  daily,  hourly  contact  with  the 
crime  that  wrecked  the  lives  that  were  so  happy  when  I  knew  you 
first.  I  did  nothing  to  help  or  save  you.  My  cowardly,  sinful 
silence  wronged  you.   If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  you  would  not  Have 

been  the  object  of  the  revengeful  hatred  that  so  nearly "  she 

broke  off  abruptly,  struggled  hard  for  a  moment  to  retain  her 
self-command,  succeeded  in  the  effort,  and  continued  firmly,  "7 
was  to  blame.  I  wronged  you ;  I  wronged  myself;  I  wronged  all. 
I  am  only  justly  punished.  I  have  no  part  with  the  innocent  and 
blameless  ones  of  life,  no  right  to  dream  of  hope  or  happiness. 
The  innocent,  blameless  have  suffered,  died,  murdered,  through 
me  and  mine.  I  must  atone  to  the  memory  of  those,  martyred, 
whom  I  cannot  recall.  Between  me  and  you  of  all  men  there  is  a 
gulf  as  wide  as  the  river  of  death.  I  will  never  marry  you,  Ray  ; 
and  by  my  own  free-will  I  will  never  see  you  acjain."  She  had 
kept  up  bravely  until  the  last  few  words,  but  on  tne  "  never  "  her 
voice  wavered  and  faltered. 

Ray  was  too  deeply  stirred  to  notice  the  faint,  pitiful  quivering 
of  her  breath,  which  betrayed  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  was 
nearly  breaking  down.  He  had  listened  to  her  resolute  renuncia- 
tion with  a  stern  and  dogged  look.  As  she  ended  he  was  silent  a 
moment,  and  then  rejoined  in  the  deep  low  tones  of  strong  emotion 
violently  held  in  curb : 

"  You  talk  of  atonement,  of  the  memory  of  the  innocent,  mur- 
dered, martyred  !  That's  true  enough.  But  answer  me.  Whose 
kith  and  kin,  whose  flesh  and  blood,  were  they  ?  Were  they  not 
mine  f  Whose  home  was  desolated,  whose  life  was  blasted  ?  Waff 
it  not  Tuine  f  To  whom  do  vou  owe  your  atonement  but  to  rne — 
me  who  live  always  under  the  slur  of  having  been  convicted  and 
condemned  for  murder,  and  for  such  a  murder  too  !  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  made  of  stone  or  ice  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  I  felt 
nothing  when  I  heard  the  nails  knocking  into  the  scaffold  on 
which  /  was  to  swing  next  morning  ?  " 

Ray  never  spoke  even  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  of  this  horrible 
passage  in  his  life.  Only  under  the  stress  of  intense  passion  now, 
he  roughly  dashed  the  picture  before  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whom 
the  thought  of  it  had  driven  so  nearly  to  death  or  madness  ;  and 
in  alluding  to  it  his  voice  grew  hollow,  and  he  turned  not  merely 
pale,  but  of  a  livid  ash-colour  to  the  very  lips. 

LL 
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Asenath  shuddered  and  tamed  as  ashen-pale  herself,  and  with  a 
faint  cry  she  sank  back  on  the  sofa  trembling,  catching  her 
breath  and  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  Ray,  don't !  "  she  moaned  faintly.  "  If — if  you  want  to  kill 
me — choose  some  more  merciful  way." 

"  My  darling,  forgive  me,"  he  exclaimed  with  remorseful  tender- 
ness, dismayed  at  the  change  that  came  over  her  £Bkce,  and  anxiously 
taking  her  in  his  arms.  *^  Don't  tremble,  don't  look  8o,  dearest ; 
it  is  ill  over  and  done  with.  I  was  a  brute  to  speak  of  it  to  you* 
Asenath,  you  are  ill,  you  are  &inting " 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  with  a  feeble  and  not  very  persistent 
endeavour  to  release  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  I  am  only — not 
quite  strong  yet — ^and  I  cannot  bear  it  when  you  say  those  things." 

*'  You  do  care  for  me,  Asenath,"  he  said  half  exultantly,  half 
entreatingly,  clasping  her  closer  to  his  breast,  "  although  I  can't 
believe  it  when  you  set  up  those  false  and  morbid  scruples  between 
yourself  and  me.  They  are  false ;  can't  you  see — haven't  I  shown 
you  that  if  it  is  to  any  one,  it  is  to  me,  you  owe  the  debt  that  none 
but  you  can  pay — and  yov,  only  if  you  love  me  1  But,  tell  me, 
dearest,  now — ^you  never  have  told  me — do  you  love  me?" 

With  his  arms  round  her,  the  strong  pulse  of  his  heart  beating 
against  her  own,  she  could  not  deny  the  truth ;  and  then  she  was 
still  feeling  faint  and  weak  and  shaken ;  she  could  not  summon 
up  strength  enough  for  a  good  bold  perjury. 

"  Does  it  need  telling,  Ray  ?  "  she  said  reproachfully.  "  You 
hnow  I  do ;  you  know  it  too  well." 

^'  Then  you  are  mine  !  And  do  you  think  I  will  allow  fancies  and 
scruples — the  over-sensitive  scruples  of  your  tender  conscience, 
my  darling — to  rob  me  of  my  own  ?  We  belong  together — ^you  to 
me,  and  I  to  you.  You  have  no  right  to  rob  me  of  yourself, 
Asenath,  and  you  ehall  not  do  it." 

"  It  is  for  your  sake,  Ray,"  she  murmured.  "  The  very  sight  of 
me  must  always  recall  the  dreadful  past  to  you." 

"  The  sight  of  you  is  my  only  comfort  and  my  only  hope.  Yon 
belong  to  me  by  the  right  of  our  love,  and  I  will  have  my  own  !  ** 

There  are  men,  plenty  of  them,  who  consent  to  accept  their  dis- 
missal for  some  scruple's  sake,  when  there  is  no  lack  of  love  on 
either  side ;  but  the  man  who  really  loves  commits  a  fatal  error 
when  he  accepts  the  rejection  of  the  woman  who,  as  he  well  knows, 
loves  him,  but  refuses  him  for  the  sake  of  some  conscientious 
scruple  which  is  generally  in  regard  to  his  interest  rather  than  her 
own.  If  he  allows  her  thus  to  dismiss  him  it  is  a  moral  suicide 
which  spoils  two  lives,  if  his  love  is  true.  As- a  rule,  however,  the 
man  who  obediently  bows  to  such  a  decision  is  very  easily  consoled. 
Ray  refused  to  accept  the  sentence  which  meant  loss  of  his  heart's 
desire  and  life-long  loneliness  for  Asenath.  He  loved  her  far  too 
well  to  let  her  slay  her  own  heart  and  sacrifice  her  only  hope  of 
happiness 
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But  Asenath  Btill  held  back  from  giving  any  promise  to  be  his 
wife — held  back  the  more  because  her  own  heart  pleaded  so  pas- 
sionately on  his  side,  because  all  her  bruised  soul  ached  with  the 
craving  to  allow  herself  to  find  rest,  hope  and  comfort  in  his  love. 
But  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  should  yield  to  her  own  longing 
and  to  his  urgent  wooing,  and  let  him  bind  himself  indissolubly 
to  the  living  link  with  the  tragedy  of  his  past,  a  day  might  come 
when  he  would  repent. 

Then  Mrs.  Percival,  who  had  returned  to  London,  came  to  the 
charge. 

"  Asenath,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  sternness  in  her  generally 
soft  voice,  "  do  you  think  Ray  has  not  suffered  enough  ?  Must  it 
be  your  hand  that  strikes  him  another  blow  ?  *' 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  Asenath  asked  looking  up  with 
appealing  eyes. 

"  If  you  do  not  care  for  him,  to  part  from  him  at  once,  take 
yourself  out  of  his  life  for  ever,  and  let  bim  get  over  the  loss  of 
his  dearest  hope  as  best  he  can ;  but  if  you  do  care  for  him,  then 
stop  torturing  yourself  and  him  with  these  scruples  of  yours.  I 
own  they  are  not  unnatural  nor  unreasonable,  but  if  you  care  for 
him,  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  are  wronging  yourself  and  him  by 
allowing  them  to  separate  you.  If  you  love  him,  Asenath,  give 
up  these  fancies — come  to  us — be  his  wife  and  my  dear 
daughter." 

'*  Is  it  possible  ?  "  Asenath  said  in  a  low  and  unsteady  voice. 
**  You  ask  me  this — you  f  And  would  you  really  consent  of  your 
own  free-will  to  receive  me — me — as  a  daughter?  " 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  my  son's  heart  that  you  should  marry  him, 
Asenath,  and  his  heart's  desire  is  mine.  The  woman  who  really 
loves  my  Bay  will  be  a  daughter  to  me.  I  think  you  do  love  him, 
dear  ?  I  think  I  can  read  your  heart.  If  I  read  it  aright,  obey  your 
own  heart's  wish.  You  have  lost  your  own  mother,  Asenath  dear, 
I  know ;  but  come  to  us  and  I  will  try  not  to  let  you  miss  her." 

Asenath  bent  her  head  over  Mary  Fercival's  hand,  and  as  she 
kissed  it  her  burning  tears  fell  upon  it. 

*' You  are  too  good,"  she  murmured.  "  Give  me  a  little  time  to 
think.  You  are  right — ^you  do  read  my  heart.  It  is  not  that  I 
don't  love  Bay.  God  knows  I  do  !  He  is  more  a  thousand  times 
than  life  to  me*-  iBut  I  dare  not — I  dare  not  let  myself  hope. 
Would  it  be  right?  Would  it  not  be  a  sin?  Let  me  think  a 
little — little  longer  if  I  dare  let  myself  dream  of  happiness." 

That  night  Asenath  thought  of  the  past  until  both  her  head 
and  her  heart  ached.  She  lived  over  again  the  for-ever-unforgot- 
ten  days  before  the  tragedy.  She  saw  in  her  mind's  eye  Geoffrey 
Carresford's  fair  handsome  face,  his  frank  and  genial  blue  eyes,  his 
stalwart  figure,  his  honest,  kindly  smile ;  she  saw  him  lying  dead, 
murdered,  cut  down  in  his  prime,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
crowning  happiness — murdered  by  the  man  who  had  been  her 

ll2 
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husband.  She  saw  the  sweet  and  delicate  face  of  Eileen,  yet  more 
cruelly  wronged  and  slain  than  even  he  had  been.  She  felt,  and 
shuddered  in  feeling,  all  the  martyrdom  that  Bay,  guiltless,  had 
suflfered.  Could  she,  who  had  lived  for  the  best  years  of  her  youth 
the  wife  of  the  guilty  one,  who  was  the  cause  of  all,  ever  dare  to 
marry  Bay  ?  She  prayed  in  anguish  for  a  sign  to  guide  her,  and 
when  at  last  she  slept  there  came  to  her  a  dream  which  seemed 
an  answer  to  her  prayer. 

She  thought  that  she  and  Bay  were  standing  before  the  altar 
to  be  married,  and  trembling  hope  struggled  in  her  heart  with 
boding  terror  lest  something  should  happen  to  stop  the  marriage 
and  tear  her  from  him  at  the  last.  Every  moving  shadow*  in  the 
dusky  aisles  made  her  start  and  quiver ;  and  through  the  rolling, 
reverberating  melody  of  the  organ  and  the  solemn  voice  of  the 
minister,  she  could  hear  something  like  the  foreshadowing  of  a 
ghostly  whisper  that  mt^A^  rise  loud  and  proclaim,  *' Just  cause  and 
impediment  1 "  For  oh  !  wm  there  not  "  just  cause  "  to  sever  her 
and  Bay,  and  set  a  dark  gulf  between  them  ? 

When  the  minister  demanded,  '*  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be 
married  to  this  man?"  there  was  a  moment's  silence';  and  her 
heart  sank  coldly  with  the  fear  that  there  was  no  one — no  one — 
who  would  give  her — stained  by  the  guilt  that  was  none  of  her 
own — to  her  true  lover.  Then  there  was  a  step  at  her  side — ^a 
shadow  fell  before  her;  she  looked  round  shuddering;  and  her 
heart  leapt  with  relief  and  rapture  as  she  saw  that  Geofirey 
Carresford  stood  there,  fair  and  tall  in  the  splendour  of  his  living 
strength,  just  as  she  had  seen  him  last  in  life,  with  the  sunshine 
gilding  his  bright  hair. 

The  minister  repeated,  "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  this  man  ?  "  and  Geoffrey  said  : 

"  /  do  /  Who  has  a  better  right  than  I  ?  "  and  he  put  her  hand 
in  Bay's. 

Then  a  slender  white-robed  figure,  with  sweet  dark  eyes,  gUded 
forward  out  of  the  shadows,  and  kissed  her  with  a  sister's  kiss  and 
wished  her  happiness.  And  she  and  Bay  caught  the  hands  of 
Geoffrey  and  Eileen,  and  cried : 

"  Stay — stay  with  us  !  "  and  Eileen  answered  with  a  smile  of 
heavenly  peace,  "  No,  we  cannot  stay.  We  have  come  from  far  off 
to  see  you — to  see  you  two  happy.  But  we  must  go  back  and  you 
cannot  follow  us.     It  is  not  your  time  yet ! " 

Then  the  church  floor  heaved  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  a 
dizziness  came  over  Asenath,  and  she  clung  to  Bay  as  she  saw  a 
gulf  open  and  the  green  waters  bubbling  and  churning  up  between 
them  and  their  lost  ones.  And  the  stream  widened  and  widened 
to  a  great  dark  rushing  river,  and  on  the  further  side  there  shone 
a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  and  in  that  light  they  sa^ 
the  trdnsfigured  forms  of  Geoffrey  and  Eileen  standing  together 
hand  in  hand. 
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Asenath  awoke  sobbing,  though  not  with  grief.  "  Is  this  the 
sign  ?  Oh,  generons,  noble  heart,  do  you  indeed  give  me  to  Ray  ? 
Do  those  who  should  hate  me  bless  me  ?  " 

The  influence  of  the  dream  entered  into  her  deepest  soul  and 
bore  down  the  balance  on  Ray's  side  when,  the  next  day,  he  rather 
demanded  than  entreated  of  her  her  final  decision ;  and  in  a  little 
while  the  circle  of  the  Percivals'  friends  were  much  exercised  in 
their  minds  over  the  discovery  that  Ray  Percival  was  actually 
going  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  arch-enemy  of  the  family,  although 
the  engagement  was  not  publicly  announced  and  only  confided  to 
a  few  intimates.  And  another  fruitful  subject  for  comment,  a 
really  priceless  boon  to  gossips,  was  Ray's  disposal  of  the  Carresford 
property.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had  been  publicly  accused 
of  murdering  Geoffrey  with  the  object  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  that  property ;  he  refused  to  touch  the  inheritance  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  been  believed  t^  have  stained  his  soul  with 
a  foul  crime  ;  he  lost  no  time  in  having  it  divided  into  three  equal 
portions,  transferred  and  settled  upon  Geoffrey's  remaining  nearest 
of  kin,  Mrs.  Percival,  Gertrude  and  Rhoda.  Asenath  entirely 
sympathized  with  him  and  encouraged  him  in  this  course.  Mrs. 
Percival  objected  to  receiving  her  third,  but  being  overborne  by 
Ray's  insistance,  she  confided  to  Asenath,  *•'  I  only  take  it  and  keep 
it  in  trust  for  Ray  and  you,  my  dear.  You  will  need  it  some  day, 
when  your  responsibilities  and  expenses  increase ;  and  till  then  I 
hold  it  in  trust  for  my  children.*' 

But,  after  all,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  will  ever  stand  in 
much 'need  of  it,  for  David  Keppel  very  soon  afterwards  died,  and 
of  his  two  miMions  of  dollars,  left  a  million  and  a  half  to  his  niece 
Asenath.  This  inheritance  caused  the  first  conflict  of  will  between 
her  and  Ray  since  the  hour  of  their  engagement,  their  first  serious 
difference  of  opinion,  and,  as  they, are  both  firmly  and  fondly  per- 
suaded, their  last.  She  desired  to  have  no  settlement,  declaring 
that  all  that  was  hers  was  Ray's ;  the  money  was  left  to  her  uncon- 
ditionally, for  her  to  do  with  as  she  chose,  and  what  she  chose  was 
to  regard  it  as  belonging  to  Ray  as  much  as  to  her.  He  insisted 
on  having  her  fortune  settled  upon  herself  and  on  any  children  of 
hers ;  and  the  disagreement  ended  in  his  having  his  own  way ;  but 
he  has  apparently  not  lost  very  much  by  his  victory,  as  Asenath's 
chief  aim  and  object  in  life  is  to  anticipate  and  gratify  his  every 
wish.  Not  that  she  encourages  his  rather  habitual  than  constitu- 
tional laisaer-aller  and  carelessness.  On  the  contrary,  her  influence 
is  of  the  bracing,  not  the  enervating,  kind ;  and  Ray  has  taken  hold 
of  life  with  a  firmer  grip,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  work  and 
business  of  the  world  with  a  more  steady  energy  than  he  had  ever 
shown  before,  and  which  he  probably  never  would  have  manifested 
but  for  Asenath's  inspiring  love  and  pride  in  him. 

Kate — Mrs.  Barnabas  Grey  now — is  forgiven,  for  Ray  is  himself 
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again — ^nay,  a  better,  stronger  self  than  before  he  passed  through 
that  fiery  ordeal,  in  which  the  worst  and  weakest  of  his  nature 
seemed  to  have  been  bnmed  away. 

Lady  May  Rivers  and  Gertrude  CSarresford  were  the  last  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  marrying  the  widow  of  Geoffrey's  murderer ;  but 
even  these  two  resigned  themselves  to  the  marriage  in  time; 
Gertrude,  who  saw  more  of  Asenath  than  May  did,  being  the  first 
to  give  her  the  kiss  of  peace. 

May  is  still  the  dearest  friend  of  the  fiELmily,  and  especially 
warm  and  cordial  always  to  Bay ;  it  seems  as  if  she  felt  that  she 
could  never  do  enough  to  make  amends  to  him  for  her  one  wild 
hour  of  doubt. 

And  Asenath  ?  To  her  all  life  is  changed  and  new-— even  her 
very  name.  It  is  not  only  that  she  no  longer  bears  that  name,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  still  turns  her  pale,  but  she  is  *^  Asenath  " 
no  more.  Ray  first  took  to  contracting  it  into  **  Sena,"  and  the 
whole  family  call  her  Sena,|ind  nothing  but  Sena,  now.  They  are 
all  very  fond  of  her ;  for  her  best  and  most  lovable  qualities  swiftly 
unfolded  into  fullest,  richest  blossom  in  the  sunshine  of  tenderness 
that  surrounded  her  from  the  time  that  Mary  Percival  called  her 
**  daughter "  first.  She  has  won  her  way  even  into  Gertrude's 
affections,  though  the  heart  of  that  faithful  sister  was  slow  to 
warm  to  her.  Sometimes  she  wonders — can  she,  this  happy  Sena, 
beloved,  made  much  of  and  caressed,  can  she  be  the  same  creature 
as  the  cold,  silent,  suppressed,  unloving  woman  who  was  Fitz- 
allan's  wife  ?  Life  is  no  longer  pale  and  tame  and  colourless  to 
her.  Free  to  love  at  last — free  to  pour  out  upon  Ray,  in  return 
for  his  devotion,  all  the  long  pent-up  passion  and  tenderness  of 
her  deep  nature — she  knows  at  last  what  Life  can  be. 

She — ^who  used  to  look  on  at  these  Percivals,  at  their  strong 
femily  affections,  their  happy  home-life,  with  a  feeling  of  vaguely 
envious  melancholy,  as  one  shut  out  in  the  cold — is  one  of  them 
now,  closed  in,  warm  and  sheltered,  in  that  blessed  circle  of 
sweet  home-love.  They  cling  the  closer  together  because  of  the 
vacant  places  in  their  home  and  in  their  hearts ;  and  it  is  only 
when  Sena  thinks  of  those  vacant  places  that  a  cloud  from  the 
past  lowers  over  her  and  she  trembles  at  her  own  happiness. 

Then  sometimes  the  shadow  of  yesterday  seems  to  quench  the 
sunlight  of  to-day ;  then  she  wonders  whether,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  Percivals'  tender  faith  and  hope — that  the  pure  in- 
fluence of  those  disembodied  spirits,  who  are  at  peace,  still  falls 
like  a  gentle  dew  from  heaven  in  blessing  on  the  heads  of 
those  they  loved  here — if  this  sweet  dream  be  true,  then 
may  not  thoughts  of  evil  and  hatred  brood  still  in  the  un- 
quiet depths  of  the  dark  soul  that  passed  unsatisfied,  leaving  its 
ruthless  vengeance  incomplete  ?  Even  in  the  other  world,  may 
not  the  sinister  influence  of  that  evil  will  have  power  for  harm  ? 
and  from  out  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  may  he  not  yet 
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stretch  ont  a  shadowy  hand  to  smite  her  or  her  beloved  ?  And 
when  these  superstitious  misgivings  assail  her,  she  kneels  and 
locks  her  hands  in  passionate  prayer. 

**  If  any  evil  Fate  is  hanging  over  us,  following  us  still — oh,  let  it 
fall  on  me— on  me,  and  not  on  Eay !  " 

But  Kay's  hopeful  faith  is  that  they  have  outlived  the  tragedy 
of  their  past,  and  left  their  dark  and  stormy  days  behind. 


THE  END. 


BEYOND   KECALL. 


Well,  is  it  you  ?    Let  me  look,  let  me  see ; 

Stand  close  to  the  light,  I  will  gaze  in  your  face 
And  search  there  for  all  I  remember  of  old. 

In  those  days  that  are  dead,  that  flew  on  apace, 
When  we  two  were  happy  and  hopeful  and  bold. 

Let  me  look,  let  me  see  the  eyes  that  I  loved, 
The  lips  that  I  kissed,  and  the  hands  I  clasped  close. 

Are  they  changed  these  long  years?  are  they  altered 
and  cold. 
That  once  were  so  piercingly  sweet  to  behold  ? 

Ah  me !  dear,  I  miss  the  old  passionate  look, 
The  warmth,  the  intensity — where  is  it  all  ? 

I  once  read  your  face  like  a  favourite  book, 
But  what  I  read  now  is  beyond  my  recall. 

And  am  I  changed  also  ?    Alas  !  dear,  it  seems 
I  miss  in  myself  the  old  heart  that  was  yours ; 

The  passionate  love  that  in  life  and  in  dreams 
Went  out  to  you  only,  and  centred  in  you. 

Is  everything  altered  ?  is  nothing  the  same 
As  once  long  ago,  when  our  hearts  were  afire  ? 

Ah !  where  has  it  vanished,  that  fine  subtle  flame 
That  kindled  and  blended  our  love's  dear  desire  ? 

Is  it  your  fault  or  mine  ?     Dear,  I  question  in  vain  ; 
Can  we  call  back  no  power  from  far  distant  days, 

To  live  for  one  moment  the  old  life  again  ? 

(No  matter  its  foUy,  no  matter  its  pain) 
To  know  the  dear  madness  we  never  know  now, 

To  feel  for  one  pulse-throb  that  you  are  all  mine ; 
Soul  and  body  all  mine — in  my  arms,  on  my  heart — 

Forgetting  the  present — the  future  beyond. 
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Life's  firail  peradventure  determined  divine 

By  the  gift  of  your  love,  whilst  your  kisses  respond. 
For  one  moment  eternal,  ecstatic,  sublime. 

In  vain  do  we  call  on  the  somnolent  past. 
In  vain  do  we  knock  at  each  other's  closed  hearts ; 

A  ghost  to  our  summons  appears,  wan  and  ghast. 
The  wraith  of  dead  love,  of  dead  hopes  past  recall. 

So  pale  and  pathetic !     We  yearn  on  its  face, 
And  hold  forth  our  arms  whilst  the  bUnding  tears  &11, 

We  call  it  by  each  dear  familiar  old  name. 

Entreat  it  again  in  our  life  to  remain, 
And  revive  by  its  presence  our  moribund  hearts. 
But  alas  !  regretful  and  solemnly  mute. 

In  sadness,  despairing,  the  vision  departs. 
Ah  me !  dear,  how  wistfully  then,  left  alone. 
We  turn  to  each  other  our  heart-broken  gaze, 

Our  hands  fall  apart,  our  kisses  dissever. 
Beyond  our  recall  are  the  halcyon  days 

And  the  love  that  has  vanished  for  ever. 


AN  ENGLISH  DOPPELGANGER. 

AN     EDITOR'S     STORY. 
Br  DENZIL  VANE, 

AUTHOR  OF   *'FROM  TQB  DBAD,"   **  LIKB   LUCIFlSB,"  BTC. 


DURING  many  years  of  my  life  I  was  cursed  by  a  "  double  "—a 
Doppelgdnger  who  did  work  of  the  same  kind  that  I  did,  who 
took  credit  for  my  work  and  left  me  the  discredit  of  the  evil  deeds 
that  he  did. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  minded  the  thing  so  much,  but  un- 
fortunately myDoppel  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes,  and  probably 
most  people  will  admit  that  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  taken  for 
a  swindler  on  a  large  scale,  or  to  have  one's  good-natured  friends 
sending  letters  of  condolence  to  his  family  to  express  their  sorrow 
and  sympathy  when  one's  namesake  gets  his  first  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  more  or  less  successful  swindling. 

My  troubles  in  this  matter  began  when  I  was  little  more  than  a 
child.  My  namesake,  who,  I  believe,  descends  from  the  same 
common  ancestor  with  me,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  verses  to 
the  county  paper,  which  duly  printed  them  in  "poets'  comer," 
with  our  common  name  attached  in  full.  The  misery  these  things 
caused  me  is  unspeakable. 

One  maiden  aunt  of  evangelical  tendencies,  who  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  my  father's  house,  would,  on  the  appearance  of  one 
of  these  precious  compositions — which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  were  generally  of  a  singularly  amatory  character — send  her 
maid  Rachel  to  call  me  to  a  confabulation. 

The  Dunatanville  Gazette  was  published  on  Friday,  our  market- 
day,  and  all  the  old  women  (of  "  both  sexes,"  as  Dr.  Trimble,  who 
had  brought  us  all  into  the  world,  used  to  speak  of  his  patients) 
had  duly  conned  its  pages  by  tea-time,  five  o'clock,  on  Saturday. 
When  Friday  came,  and  the  Gfazette  had  duly  made  its  appearance, 
it  was  my  wont  to  rush  to  Slade,  the  newsvendor,  for  a  copy,  and 
tear  it  open  in  search  of  my  rival's,  or  rather  my  namesake's, 
poetry  (!).  If  there  were  none,  or  if  the  editor  of  our  lively  print 
had  thought  it  better  to  supply  his  "  poets'  comer  "  from  the  works 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  poets  whose  immortal  productions  are 
to  be  found  in  tho3e  volumes  of  "Elegant  Extracts"  which  are  so 
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invaluable  to  the  members  of  the  provincial  press,  my  mind  was 
at  ease  for  a  week.  If,  however,  my  double  should  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fascinations  of  some  new  charmer  during  the  week ; 
should  have  by  chance  eaten  cold  pork  for  supper ;  or — dare  I  say 
it  ? — have  had  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  that  "  old  Tom,  hot,"  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  solace  his  leisure  in  the  bar  of  the 
"  Red  Lion  "  at  Dunstanville,  my  doom  was  sealed.  The  poetry — 
save  the  mark — was  safe  in  "poets*  comer,"  and  as  certainly 
Bachel,  looking  the  personification  of  Puritan  prixpness,  would  walk 
up  the  long  garden  in  front  of  my  father's  house  with  a  message 
from  Aunt  Anne  to  the  effect  that  she  particularly  wished  to  see 
me  "  after  morning  service  on  Sunday,"  which  nveant,  of  course, 
after  one  of  those  dismal  early  dinners  which  everybody  in  Dun- 
stanville except  Dr.  Trimble  thought  it  a  duty  to  eat "  for  the  sake 
of  the  servants." 

Oh,  those  Sunday  afternoon  conferences  !  I  shudder  even  now 
as  I  recall  them  to  mind.  Other  young  fellows  might  have  escaped 
them — told  Aunt  Anne  that  she  might,  as  they  say  in  Smoky  shire, 
"  go  look,"  and  departed  on  their  own  business  or  pleasure.  There 
was  no  such  happy  alternative  for  me.  Aunt  Anne  had  money, 
and  not  a  little  of  it,  and  I  had  "  expectations." 

So  it  was  that  whenever  Bachel's  sour  visage  appeared  at  our 
door  and  delivered  the  dreaded  summons,  I  was  forced  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  Aunt  Anne's  punctually  at  the  hour  named.  To 
tell  the  truth,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  monotony  in  my  interviews 
with  this  amiable  relative  of  mine.  What  the  lawyers  call  a 
"  common  form  "  was  almost  invariable.     As  thus  : 

I  enter  the  room.  My  aunt  is  in  her  easy-chair;  Shah,  a 
favourite  black  cat,  reposes  on  her  lap ;  the  Oazette  is  conspicuously 
displayed  on  the  what-not,  and  there  is  a  decanter  of  port — sound 
old  wine,  by  the  way,  for  Uncle  Williams  knew  his  way  about  when 
wine  was  in  question — on  the  formal  centre-table,  flanked  by  a 
couple  of  old-fashioned  glasses. 

**  Well,  Maximilian  !  How  do  you  do  ?  "  begins  my  aunt,  fixing  a 
severe  glance  on  me.  "  I  saw  you  at  church  this  morning,  so  I 
suppose  I  need  scarcely  ask  that  question." 

**  Then  why  the  deuce  do  you  do  it  ?  "  I  mentally  comment. 

**  Take  a  glass  of  wine  and  give  me  one,"  continues  Aunt  Anne 
in  a  more  amicable  tone. 

"  Thank  you."  A  pause.  Two  sips  of  port ;  two  bows.  Then 
my  aunt  commences  hostilities. 

^' So,  Maximilian,  I  see  that  you  have  been  trying  your 'prentice 
hand  at  poetry  again.  Really,  I  think  you  might  employ  your  time 
better  and " 

"But,  my  dear  aunt,"  I  say  desperately,  "  I  never  wrote  a  line 
of  poetry  in  my  life." 

"  True  enough,  Maximilian ;  unless  you  call  this  trash  that  I  see 
week  after  week  in  the  Gazette  poetry— pah!"    (Here  my  aunt 
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took  a  sip  of  port,  as  if  to  take  the  taste  of  the  anlacky  rhymes 
out  of  her  mouth.) 

"  But,  aunt,  I  assure  you " 

"  Don't  assure  me,  child.     I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Do  you  ?  *'  I  think ;  "  if  you  do  it  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I 
only  wish  I  did  know  who  the  reprobate  is  who  usurps  my  name, 
who  writes  twaddling  verses  which  I  get  the  credit  of,  and,  worst 
of  all,  who  is  ruining  my  chances  of  inheriting  a  share  of  my 
venerable  aunt's  wealth." 

There  is  an  unpleasant  pause,  and  then  my  aunt  says  in  a  voice 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking: 

"  Now  understand  me,  Maximilian.  These  verses  are  stupid  and 
indecent — stupid  beyond  expression,  and  indecent — ^well,  you  know 
why  as  well  as  I  do.  Who  are  you,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  be 
writing  in  eights  and  sevens,  the  very  measure  of  *  From  Green- 
land's Icy  Mountains,'  about  Miranda  and  Araminta  ?  Impudent 
hussies  they  must  be  !  ■  You  must  stop  this  kind  of  thing  " — ^here 

a  pause  of  dreadful  import — "  or" another  pause,  foUowed  by 

a  heavy  sigh. 

I  knew  only  too  well  the  end  of  the  unfinished  sentence.  I  was 
to  forswear  the  writing  of  rhymes,  or  my  name  would  occupy  an 
inferior  position  in  Aunt  Anne's  will.  Here  was  a  pretty  state  of 
things !  I  was  to  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  one  whom  I  already 
hated  with  a  bitter  hatred  as  my  rock-ahead  in  life.  Oh,  for  one 
hour  face  to  face  with  Maximilian  Anderson  No.  2  !  Oh,  for  the 
day  of  reckoning  !  But  the  strange  thing  was  that  this 'secondary 
ego  of  mine  was  a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp,  whose  personality  per- 
petually evaded  my  grasp.  Yet  that  shadowy  eidolon  who  bore 
my  name  was  playing  the  mischief  with  my  prospects  in  Kfe. 
Aunt  Anne's  ultimatwm  was  promulgated ;  but  woe  is  me!  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  I  was  to  be  rein- 
stated in  her  favour.  It  was  useless  to  disclaim  complicity  in 
those  abominable  verses  which  were  printed  week  after  week  in 
the  Gazette^  for  I  was  known  to  have  cherished  literary  aspirations 
from  my  earliest  years  ;  I  had  won  the  prize  at  Mr.  Cantacuzene's 
school  for  my  striking  essay  on  the  "Great  Exhibition  of  1851," 
and  I  always  said,  when  I  was  asked  what  profession  I  meant  to 
choose,  that  I  intended  to  be  an  author. 

Of  course,  therefore,  every  one  decided  that  it  was  I  who  had 
written  those  beautiful  lines  to  the  "  Harvest  Moon,"  that  sonnet 
to  "Spring,"  that  ode  to  a  "White  Kid  Glove,"  and  the  tpt  of 
Mr.  Maximilian  Anderson's  poetical  eflfusions.  I  was  known  to  be 
**  of  literary  tastes,"  and  anything  with  my  name  attached  must  be 
mine  of  course.  \\Tiere  my  rival  was  no  one  knew — I,  least  of  all, 
and  as  I  could  not  prove  a  negative,  I  was  forced  to  bear  the^bur- 
den  piled  on  my  unlucky  shoulders  by  my  unknown  enemy  sxid 
Doppel. 

The  consequence  was  that  I  found  myself  in  Aunt  Anne's  bad 
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books,  and,  finally,  when  the  good  old  lady  went  over  to  the 
majority  and  her  will  came  to  be  read,  the  "  expectations  "  which 
I  had  long  entertained  with  regard  to  her  property  vanished  for 
ever  and  for  aye.  Eachel  had  an  annuity  of  £50  a  year;  the 
favourite  Persian  cat,  Shah,  was  comfortably  provided  for;  the 
curate  of  the  chapel  of  ease  where  my  aunt  did  her  devotions — a 
red-headed  rascal  who  studiously  concealed  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  a  dozen  carroty  brats  living  in  Ireland — was  solaced  with 
a  cool  thousand,  and  I,  who  had  borne  her  peevishiiess  without 
complaint,  and  passed  innumerable  mauvaia  qnaris-cVheure  in  her 
society,  received  £19  198.  "  to  buy  a  mourning  ring."  As  for  the 
rest  and  residue  of  her  property  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Crubbins  and  the  Rev.  John  Cox  in  trust,  to  apply  the  in* 
terest  to  the  purchase  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  the  Fiji  Islanders 
and  to  provide  for  the  annual  distribution  of  Gubbins's  sermons 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Tonquin. 

This  sudden  shattering  of  my  hopes  was  a  cruel  trick  of  fortune. 
But  I  soon  pulled  myself  together,  and  threw  myself  heart  and  soul 
into  my  literary  work,  for  within  a  week  of  Aunt  Anne's  death  I 
had  obtained  the  sub-editorship  of  the  Dunstanville  Oazette,  It 
is  not  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  events  of  the  next  few 
years.  Enough  that  I  gradually  worked  my  way  to  the  front  and 
in  due  course  I  was  appointed  editor  to  the  Mvdhorough  Herald, 

Meanwhile  the  other  Maximilian  Anderson  had  been  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  his  particular  line.  Soon  after  I  had  taken  up  my 
residence  in  Mudborough,  I  read  in  one  of  the  London  papers  the 
report  of  a  case  of  swindling,  in  which  my  own  name  figured  pro- 
minently— and  unpleasantly.  It  seemed  that  my  double  had 
hired  a  set  of  rooms  in  Cannon  Street,  and  caused  a  sign-painter 
to  inscribe  on  the  door-posts  the  names  of  about  twenty  local 
newspapers  which  had  no  existence  save  in  his  own  fertile  imagi- 
nation, describing  himself  as  "  Maximilian  Anderson,  agent  and 
advertisement  manager."  He  then  entered  into  negotiation  with 
a  printer  in  somewhat  humble  circumstances,  to  print  him  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  sham  local  journal,  each  fifty  of  which  was 
printed  with  a  different  title,  but  was  otherwise  identical  with 
every  other.  Armed  with  these  he  had  canvassed  London  for 
advertisements  and  received  very  considerable  sums.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Mr.  Maximilian  Anderson  had  had  no  previous  conviction  ; 
he  was  therefore  let  off  with  the  comparatively  light  sentence  of 
twelvJ^months'  imprisonment,  without  hard  labour. 

The  year  passed,  and  for  the  time  my  double  ceased  to  trouble 
me. 

Meanwhile  my  life  in  Mudborough,  though  sufficiently  mono- 
tonous, was  satisfactory.  I  worked  hard ;  but  my  labour  was  not 
in  vain.  The  circulation  of  the  Mudborough  Herald  steadily  in- 
creased, and  I  had  more  than  once  been  congratulated  by  the 
proprietors  on   my  spirited    and    capable    management  of  their 
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paper.  During  the  second  summer  of  my  residence  in  the  Mid- 
landshire  capital  I  took  a  well-earned  holiday,  which  I  elected  to 
spend  at  Brokenwater.  With  a  light  heart  I  packed  my  port- 
manteau, paid  a  final  visit  to  the  office — where  my  assistant  editor 
would  fill  my  place  for  the  coming  fortnight — jumped  into  a  cab 
and  drove  oflF  to  the  station,  which  I  reached  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  afternoon  train.  Arrived  at  Keswick  Station,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, for  the  lakes  were  full  of  Midlandshire  people,  I  obtained 
some  sort  of  a  vehicle — a  wretched  old  shandridan  it  was,  I  remem- 
ber— and  drove  oflF  to  Brokenwater,  where,  after  a  drive  of  four-and- 
twenty  mountain  miles — equal  to  about  forty  "  if,"  as  the  Scotch- 
man said,  **  the  hills  had  been  rolled  out  flat " — ^I  arrived  not  a  little 
tired,  and  certainly  both  hungry  and  thirsty. 

But  alas !  as  happened  on  another  and  more  celebrated  occasion, 
there  was  no  room  for  me  in  the  inn.  However,  the  head-waiter 
was  pleased  to  inform  me  that  they  could  give  me  dinner,  for  Mr. 
Tinkerton,  of  Stodgeleigh,  the  great  ironmaster,  had  ordered  a 
sumptuous  repast,  and  there  would  be  "plenty  left  over."  I 
smiled  grimly  at  this;  but  a  hungry  man  can't  stand  on  his 
dignity.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  dine  on  the  crumbs  from  a  rich 
man's  table,  but  it  was  better  than  not  dining  at  alL  So  I  solaced 
myself  with  a  pipe,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  exit  of  Mr.  Tinker- 
ton's  soup  and  fish  and  erdriea.  Presently  that  magnate 
descended,  and  a  pompous  voice  said,  "Which  is  our  private 
room?"  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  private.  Then  the 
heavy  creaking  footsteps  of  Mr.  Tinkerton  and  the  rustle  of  a 
lady's  dress  passed  along  the  passage  outside,  a  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  there  was  silence.  I  thought  hungrily  of  the  good 
dinner  at  that  moment  smoking  before  the  rich  ironmaster  in  the 
before-mentioned  private  room,  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that 
I  appUed  to  him  an  epithet  the  reverse  of  complimentary  as  I 
paced  up  and  down  the  coffee-room,  pausing  now  and  again  at  the 
window  against  which  the  rain  was  beating  with  a  steady  persis- 
tence that  augured  a  wet  night. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  prospect.  I  had  been  informed  that  ail 
the  bedrooms  in  the  inn  were  occupied,  and  I  must  be  content 
with  a  shake-down  in  some  spare  corner,  or  I  must  drive  on  to 
Silverdale,  a  distance  of  t^n  miles,  in  the  drenching  rain.  As  I 
was  trying  to  decide  which  plan  would  entail  the  least  discomfort 
I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  coffee-room  door.  I 
turned  and  beheld  a  plump  and  elderly  gentleman  in  full  evening 
dress.  He  was  evidently  nervous  and  flustered,  for  he  grew  very 
red  about  the  gills  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  began  to  rub  his 
hands  violently. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  began,  "  I — I — I  have  just  heard  of  your 
most  distressing  case — er,  weather-bound,  and — er,  no  dinner. 
I'm  a  plain  fellow,  sir,  not  what  you'd  call  a  gentleman,  I  daresay ; 
but  I've  got  a  heart,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  sit  down  to  a  big  spread 
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and  leave  a  gentleman  like  you  to  dine  off  my  orbs."    ("  Orbs,"  I 
must  explain,  is  Midlandshire  for  leavings.)  "  Now,  Mr. — Mr. " 

**  Anderson,"  I  suggested,  bowing. 

"Now,  Mr.  Anderson,  I've  taken  the  liberty  of  tellin'  the 
waiter  to  put  a  knife  and  fork  for  you  at  my  table,  and  if  you  will 
join  me  and  my  daughter  we  shall  only  be  too  proud.  Come,  sir, 
no  ceremony.  It's  a  rough  and  ready  invitation,  but  it's 
'earty." 

And  here  the  amiable  ironmaster,  whom  I  had  so  unjustly 
anathematized,  linked  his  arm  in  mine,  and  marched  me  off  into 
that  private  room  wherein  I  had  pictured  him  seated  in  selfish 
comfort  before  a  well-spread  board,  while  I — starved. 

*^My  daughter,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tinkerton  as  we  entered  the 
room.  ^'  Grussie,  my  dear,  this  is  the  gentleman  the  waiter  told 
me  of;  couldn't  get  any  dinner,  poor  fellow." 

Now  to  be  presented  to  a  pretty  girl  in  the  character  of  a  sort 
of  genteel  mendicant  is  not  a  pleasant  thing ;  but  luckily  Miss 
Tinkerton  had  tact  enough  to  laugh  off  her  father's  blunder,  and 
I  soon  forgot  my  ill-temper  under  the  pleasant  influences  of  a 
good  dinner,  good  wine,  and  my  charming  hostess'  gay  chatter. 
What  old  Tinkerton  lacked  in  polish  he  made  up  for  in  cordiality. 
His  English  was  not  of  the  purest,  but  he  had  plenty  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  no  small  amount  of  humour,  and  consequently  was 
worth  listening  to.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  my  connection 
with  the  Mud^orough  Herald  slipped  out.  I  saw  at  once  that  I 
had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  Tinkertons. 

**  Very  proud,  I'm  sure,  sir,  to  'ave  the  honour  of  entertaining 
you,"  said  the  ironmaster.  "Another  glass  of  sherry.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  it.  My  own,  sir,  my  own;  always  bring  my 
own  wine  to  these  places,  and  pay  corkage.  I've  a  respect  for  my 
head,  sir." 

"  Staying  here,  of  course  ?  "resumed  my  host,  after  I  had  filled 
and  emptied  my  glass. 

I  explained  my  predicament. 

"Oh,  I'll  make  that  all  right.  The  people  here  know  me. 
Come  here  every  year  with  Gussie.  They  must  put  you  up  some- 
where," said  Mr.  Tinkerton. 

\  And  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  see  that  a  room 
was  got  ready  for  his  friend  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  man  began  something  about  there  being  no  room  vacant, 
but  old  Tinkerton  authoritatively  bade  him  go  do  as  he  told 
him. 

"  You'll  get  your  room,  never  fear,"  he  added  when  the  waiter 
had  departed. 

By  that  time  we  had  finished  dinner.  Miss  Tinkerton  rose 
from  the  table,  and  seated  herself  in  an  easy-chair  near  the 
hearth,  where  a  cheery  fire  burnt,  for,  though  it  was  summer,  the 
evening  was  damp  and  cold. 
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I  have  not  catalogued  this  young  lady's  charms,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  don't  believe  in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  Enough  that  Augusta  was  a  brunette  and  charming — so 
charming  in  fact  that  I  think  I  lost  my  heart  to  her  before  the 
evening  was  over.  As  for  the  worthy  ironmaster,  he  positively 
overflowed  with  good-nature.  He  told  me  with  pardonable  pride 
how  he  had  risen  from  the  position  of  a  mechanic  to  that  of  a 
millionaire ;  how  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  though  he  wasn^t 
a  gentleman,  his  daughter  should  be  a  lady. 

''And  so  she  is,  sir.  Augusta  was  at  the  best  school  in 
Brighton,  and  can  sing  and  play  and  talk  French  with  any  lady  in 
the  land ;  she  has  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  of  the  'ologies  too, 
haven't  you,  Gussie  ?  "  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 

''  Oh,  papa,  Mr.  Anderson  doesn't  wish  to  hear  a  list  of  my 
accomplishments,"  said  Augusta  blushing. 

''  On  the  principle  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  retorted  the  old  fellow  slyly. 

Then  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  his  own  joke,  under 
cover  of  which  I  managed  to  whisper  a  pretty  speech  to  Miss 
Tinkerton,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  record  here. 


I  did  not  leave  Brokenwater  next  day,  for  I  found  that  the 
Tinkertons  intended  to  spend  a  week  there.  The  weather  cleared 
up  and  we  made  daily  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Old 
Tinkerton  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  and  discreet  of  male 
chaperons.  He  was  appirently  quite  unconscious  that  Augusta 
and  I  were  living  in  that  delightful  land  which  cynics  term  a 
fool's  pairadise.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  old  saying,  that  "  the 
wooing  is  happy  that's  not  long  a-doing,"  mine  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  that  category.  Just  a  week  after  our  meeting  in  the 
Brokenwater  inn's  "  best  parlour,"  I  proposed  to  Augusta — ^and 
was  accepted.  Then  followed  the  customary  and  formidable  **  talk 
with  papa,"  which  resulted  rather  better  than  such  interviews 
usually  do,  when  the  pr^teTidant  is  a  literary  man,  possessed  only 
of  moderate  means,  and  the  "  object  of  his  affections  "  is  the  only 
daughter  of  a  millionaire. 

**  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Anderson,  I  don't  care  about  Augusta's 
marrying  a  rich  man — and  I  like  you.  Took  to  you  that  first 
evening  when  we  dined  together.  But  Augusta  is  only  twenty. 
Wait  a  year  and  we'll  see.  Surely  a  good  girl's  worth  waiting  a 
year  for.  And  remember  we've  only  known  you  a  week.  A 
man  doesn't  care  to  promise  his  daughter  to  a  comparative 
stranger." 

I  could  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  arrangement  and 
bow  to  Mr.  Tinkerton's  decision.  The  only  stipulation  I  made 
was  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  write  to  Augusta  every  week  and 
see  her  occasionally.     There  was  to  be  no  formal  engagement 
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between   us;   it  was  to  be  a  year's  probation  for  me,  that  was 
aU. 

When  my  holiday  was  over  I  returned  to  Mudborough  and  set 
to  work  with  redoubled  energy,  I  felt  that  I  had  my  spurs  to 
win,  and  I  meant  to  win  them.  Augusta's  letters  came  regularly 
to  reward  me  for  my  week's  hard  work ;  and  now  and  again  I 
ran  down  to  Swaleyford  Hall,  old  Tinkerton's  place,  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  Everything  seemed  to  run  on  velvet,  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  stood  high  in  old  Tinkerton's  favour.  My  astonish- 
ment can  therefore  be  imagined  when  I  received,  early  in  the 
New  Year,  a  brief  note  from  the  ironmaster,  forbidding  any  sort 
of  communication  between  Augusta  and  myself,  and  declining  the 
"  honour  "  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was  thunderstruck  as  I  read 
this  extraordinary  epistle.  My  first  impulse  was  to  take  the  next 
train  down  to  Stodgeleigh  and  seek  a  personal  explanation ;  but 
then  I  remembered  that  I  could  not  leave  the  Herald  to  take  care 
of  itself.  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  one  letter  to  old  Tinkerton 
and  another  to  Augusta.  The  next  evening  they  were  both 
returned  to  me  unopened.  Sunday  came,  and  I  ran  down  to 
Stodgeleigh,  where  to  my  dismay  I  learnt  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Tinkerton  had  gone  abroad  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Here  was 
a  dreadful  state  of  things!  My  editorial  duties  prevented  my 
following  them,  and  I  knew  that  that  obstinate,  hot-headed  old 
Tinkerton  would  probably  treat  any  letters  I  might  send  as  he 
had  treated  those  I  had  already  written.  Then  a  happy  inspira- 
tion came  to  me.  Old  Tinkerton  read  the  Times  every  morning ; 
there  was  just  a  chance  that  Augusta  might  cast  a  glance  over 
the  Agony  Column,  so  I  sent  off  the  following  advertisement : 

*^  Maximilian to  Augusta For 

heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me  in  this  suspense.     What  is  the 
reason  of  your  father's  conduct  ?  " 

A  week  elapsed  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair  of  receiving  a 
reply  to  my  piteous  appeal,  when  one  morning  a  bulky  letter  was 
handed  to  me  as  I  entered  the  office.  It  bore  the  postmark 
Bordighera,  and  many  stamps.  I  tore  it  open  quickly,  for  I  had 
recognized  old  Tinkerton's  handwriting  on  the  cover.  The 
envelope  contained  a  brief  note  and  two  newspaper  cuttings.  I 
read  the  letter  first.     It  ran  thus : 

"As  you  have  dared  to  address  my  daughter  in  the  pubUc 
newspapers,  I  am  forced  to  break  my  word  and  do  what  I  swore  I 
wouldn't  do,  namely,  write  to  such  a  thorough-paced  rascal  and 
swindler  as  you.  If  you  want  to  know  the  reason  of  my  conduct 
towards  you,  read  the  enclosed.  You  may  be  a  very  clever  fellow, 
but  you  are  not  clever  enough  to  hoodwink 

"Tobias  Tinkerton." 
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Then  I  looked  at  the  newspaper  cuttings.  The  longer  one  was 
the  report  of  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  one  Maximilian  Ander- 
son, described  as  a  "gentleman  connected  with  the  press/' for  that 
ingenious  swindle  which  I  have  already  recorded.  Alas !  my  Doppd- 
gdnger  had  again  done  me  a  bad  turn.  Again  the  shadowy  per- 
sonality of  my  double  came  between  me  and  good  fortune.  That 
wretched  Maximilian  Anderson  No.  2  had  deprived  me  of  Aunt 
Anne's  legacy,  thanks  to  the  vagaries  of  his  poetic  muse  ;  now  he 
threatened  to  come  between  me  and  the  girl  I  loved.  But  this 
time  I  resolved  to  fight  the  shadow.  I  felt  confident  of  Augusta's 
affection ;  I  was  certain  that  she  would  believe  nothing  to  my 
detriment.  But  woe  is  me  !  As  I  hugged  this  pleasing  thought, 
I  picked  up  the  smaller  cutting,  which  had  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
It  was  the  account  of  another  of  my  double's  peccadilloes ;  but 
this  time,  to  my  horror,  I  read  that  the  rascal  had  taken  to  him- 
self a  wife,  who  had  been  his  accomplice  in  a  minor  swindle,  for 
which  Mr.  Maximilian  Anderson  had  been  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment.  Mr.  Tinkerton  had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  the 
date  of  the  newspapers,  fi:om  which  he  had  cut  those  damning 
proofs  of  my  (?)  guilt,  on  the  back  of  each.  The  cuttings  bore 
dates  respectively  two  and  five  years  ago.  I  knew  afterwards  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Tinkerton  by  an  anonymous  **  well- 
wisher,"  whom  I  had  little  difficulty  in  identifying  as  one  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Tryon,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Augusta's. 

Now  I  knew  enough  of  feminine  human  nature  to  be  certain 
that  Augusta  would  forgive  anything  but  an  attempt  at  so  cruel  a 
deception  as  that  of  which  old  Tinkerton  believed  me  to  be  guilty. 
I  felt  very  uncomfortable  as  I  re-read  the  two  paragraphs.  The 
evidence  that  I  and  the  convicted  swindler  were  one  and  the 
same  seemed  quite  conclusive.  A  "gentleman  connected  with 
the  press !  "  That  there  should  be  two  Maximilian  Andersons  of 
literary  proclivities,  had  no  doubt  seemed  to  the  Tinkertons  in 
the  last  degree  improbable.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought 
it  best  to  confide  the  whole  story  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
MudhoTOugh  Herald ;  he  was  not  an  ill-natured  fellow,  and 
would  perhaps  give  me  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  that  I  might 
have  a  chance  of  righting  myself  with  old  Tinkerton.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  a  personal  explanation  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Fortunately  Mr.  Leatham  saw  matters  in  the  same 
light.  Moreover,  he  wrote  out  a  sort  of  certificate  that  for 
seven  years  I  had  been  editor  of  the  Mudborough  Herald,  and 
had  never  been  absent  from  my  post  for  more  than  a  fortnight  at 
a  time.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  I  could  have  under- 
gone a  year's  seclusion  in  Her  Majesty's  prisons. 

Armed  with  this  document  I  set  out  for  Bordighera,  where  I 
arrived  tired,  but  in  good  spirits,  two  days  later.  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Tinkerton  and  his 
daughter  were  staying.     On  inquiry  I  learnt  that  "Monsieur** 
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was  out,  but  that  ^^Mademoiselle"  was  in.  A  couple  of  francs 
slipped  discreetly  into  the  garpon's  hand  gained  me  admittance, 
and  I  was  shown  upstairs  by  that  functionary,  and  announced  as 
"  Un  mormewr  qui  demaride  "mademoiadUy^  as  I  had  thought  it 
best  not  to  send  in  my  name. 

Augusta  was  sitting  in  a  dejected  attitude  on  the  sofa;  a 
crumpled  newspaper  lay  on  the  ground  near  her,  and  I  judged  from 
the  tear-stains  on  her  cheeks  tbsit  she  had  been  indulging  in  the 
feminine  luxury  of  a  good  cry  at  the  moment  when  the  discreet 
Alphonse  ushered  me  in. 

"  Augusta,"  I  said, "  my  dear  girl,  has  anything  happened  ?  " 

At  sight  of  me  she  had  turned  deadly  pale.  Her  dark  eyes 
dilated  with  terror  as  she  rose  and  extended  both  hands  as  if  to 
ward  oflF  something  she  feared.  Then  a  sudden  change  came  over 
her  face ;  the  look  of  terror  disappeared ;  all  her  features  melted 
into  a  smile. 

"Oh,  Maximilian,  I — I  thought  you  were  dead!"  she  cried, 
bursting  out  into  a  half-hysterical  laugh. 

**  Dead  1  Why  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  Then,  with  a  glance  at  the 
crumpled  newspaper,  I  added,  "Is  it  possible  that  my  double 
has " 

I  picked  up  the  p^per,  and  my  eye  soon  caught  my  own  name. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Inquests  "  I  read  that  the  body  of  a  well- 
dressed  man,  apparently  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been 
found  in  the  Thames.  The  papers  found  on  the  person  of  the  de- 
ceased identified  him  as  one  Maximilian  Anderson,  known  to  the 
police  in  connection  with  certain  literary  swindles.  A  short  letter 
addressed  to  his  wife  was  also  found  on  the  body,  in  which  he 
made  known  to  her  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  himself  as 
some  scheme,  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  his  advancement  in 
life,  had  failed.  Verdict:  That  the  deceased  had  committed 
suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity. 

"And  were  you  weeping  over  my  melancholy  end,  my  dear 
girl  ?  "  I  said  when  I  had  read  the  paragraph.  "  I  suppose  it 
never  entered  into  your  head  that  there  could  be  two  Maximilian 
Andersons  in  the  world  ?  " 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  old  Tinkerton  bounced  into  the 
room.  His  face  was  redder  than  ever,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
was  boiling  over  with  righteous  rage. 

"Ton  my  word,  sir,  I*m  surprised  at  your  impudence,"  he 
spluttered. 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa,  stop ! "  broke  in  Augusta,  slip{)ing  her  hand 
through  my  arm.  "  You  don't  know  how  unjust  we  have  been. 
Poor  Maximilian  has  a  Dcyppd.^^ 

"  A  what  f    A  double  ?     Stuff  and  nonsense  ! " 

"The  poor  man  is  dead  now;  he — he  drowned  himself.  His 
death  is  in  the  Times.  Just  read  this,  papa,"  Augusta  went  on, 
holding  out  the  newspaper.     Old  Tinkerton  read  the  paragraph, 
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stared  at  me  with  a  puzzled  look,  and  ran  his  fat  stubby  fingen 
through  his  gri;Ezled  hair  until  it  stood  up  '*  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine." 

"  This  beats  everything !  "  he  gasped  out,  "  Tvx)  Majdmilian 
Andersons — and  both  literary  men — it  seems  queer." 

**  There  is  only  one  now,"  I  said  gravely.  *^  My  unfortunate 
double  will  trouble  me  no  more." 

Then  I  produced  Mr.  Leatham's  certificate  and  added,  "  There, 
sir,  is  proof  positive  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity.  My  unlucky  double  has  caused  me  a  good  deal  of 
ill-fortune  in  the  past,  but " 

**  Then  you're  not  a  married  man,  eh  ?  "  interrupted  old  Tinker- 
ton,  still  looking  in  a  bewildered  manner  at  me.  '*  That's  what 
cut  my  poor  girl  to  the  heart." 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  married  man  yet,"  I  answered,  with  a  look 
at  Augusta.  "  But,  with  your  permission,  I  hope  to  be  before  the 
year  is  out." 

This  was  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with  a  vengeance,  but  I 
thought  boldness  was  the  best  policy  under  the  circumstances. 
And  so  it  proved.  A  couple  of  months  later  Augusta  and  I  were 
married. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  how  I  lost  my  Doppd  and  gained  a 
"better-half." 
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CHAPTER  X, 

ox  THE  BACK. 

IN  the  conflict  of  pain,  bitterness,  amazement,  incredulity,  which 
stunned  her,  the  prominent  desire  for  the  moment  in  Claire's 
tortured  heart  was  to  keep  her  husband's  desertion  hidden  from 
G-eneral  Ghranard.  If  she  could  only  screen  Gruy  until  Ferrars  had 
had  a  chance  of  remonstrating,  perhaps  of  restoring  him,  much  might 
be  saved.  £ven  in  the  whirl  of  intense  emotion  she  was  aware 
that  her  anxiety  was  more  to  shield  her  husband  than  to  spare  her 
lather.  As  yet  she  thought  of  herself  only  in  flashes  of  agony ; 
she  had  been  so  completely  one  with  Guy  that  his  guilt  seemed 
to  degrade  her  in  her  own  eyes.  How  could  she  ever  face  the 
world  should  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's  reckless  disregard  of 
honour  and  duty  become  generally  known  ?  And  even  if  Ferrars 
succeeded  in  rousing  him  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  contrition,  how 
should  they  meet ;  how  could  she  bear  her  life  without  respect  or 
confidence  in  the  man  she  had  so  fondly  loved — nay,  did  so  love 
and  yearn  for?     She  might,  she  would,  forgive  ;  but — 

**  The  tender  grace  of  a  daj  that  was  gone  " 

could  never,  never  be  restored.  Had  she  failed  in  any  respect  in 
wifely  afiection,  duty,  conduct,  that  he  had  put  her  out  of  his  heart  ? 
What  had  she  done  that  he  should  cast  her  from  him,  to  take  an  un- 
scrupulous stranger  to  his  arms  ?  What  charm  had  Mrs.  Repton  (and 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  a  burning  flush  rose  to  her  cheek 
as  the  name  crossed  her  mind),  what  charm  had  she  to  draw  Guy, 
the  husband  so  endeared  by  close  companionship  of  jears,  from 
her  ?  What  or  whom  could  she  trust  or  believe  in  if  he  failed  ? 
The  foundations  of  her  universe  were  shaken,  and  there  was  no 
solid  earth  anywhere  to  make  a  foothold  ! 

From  the  seething  confusion  of  these  cruel  thoughts  she  was 
roused  by  a  tap  on  her  door.     She  unlocked  and  opened  it ;  outside 
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Btood  Mrs,  Gregg  with  a  note,  which  she  handed  silently  to  Lady 
de  Walden,  who  took  it  and  again  locked  herself  in. 

*'  I  am  going  to  see  Grould  at  once,  but  anticipate  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  de  Walden's  whereabouts.  Until  I  know,  it  is  use- 
less to  start.  I  will  come  again  this  afternoon*  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  confide  everything  to  the  general ;  you  cannot  keep  him  in 
ignorance,  and  his  sympathy  and  advice  will  help  you.  Try  to 
keep  up,  for  the  boy's  sake ;  you  are  all  that  is  left  to  him.  There 
is  that  in  you  which  can  float  you  even  over  such  a  flood  of  mis- 
fortune as  this.  You  may  forgive  the  man  who  has  ruined  your 
life.     /  never  shall. 

"  Yours  always, 

"Stephen  Ferbars." 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  Claire,  when  she  had  read  thip.  "  I  will 
not  betray  Guy  yet.  God  only  knows  what  temporary  madness 
may  have  seized  him,  and  he  shall  not  be  shamed  in  my  father's 
eyes  if  I  can  help  it.  If  only  Stephen  could  find  him,  he  might 
be  brought  to  his  right  mind,  and  I — oh,  I  should  manage  to  live 
somehow,  so  that  his  name  and  fame  might  not  be  dragged  through 
the  mire. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  She  would  have  to  face  her  father  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  she  felt  this  to  be  impossible,  at  least  until  she 
could  gather  up  the  reins  of  her  self-control.  She  must  breathe 
fresh  air,  away  under  the  open  sky ;  the  four  walls  of  her  room 
seemed  to  suffocate  her.  With  trembling  hands  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  her  out-door  garments,  covering  her  face  with  a  thick  veil. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  gardens  for  half-an-hour,"  she  said  to  the 
housekeeper,  wondering  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  because  it 
was  so  changed.  "  I  have  a  headache,  and  will  try  to  walk  it  away. 
I  shall  return  before  the  general  goes  to  lunch." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady,"  opening  the  door  for  her. 

Outside,  Claire  was  seized  with  an  extraordinary  desire  to  rush 
wildly  firom  the  sight  of  the  passers-by  and  hide  herself  in  the 
recesses  of  Kensington  Gardens.  Surely  people  stared  at  her  in 
an  unusual  way.  Were  the  words,  *'A  deserted  wife,"  stamped 
upon  her,  or  was  she  losing  command  of  herself  and  looking  like 
what  she  was — a  crazed  woman  ? 

She  walked  swiftly,  crossed  the  main  road,  and  soon  found  her- 
self in  a  lonely  part  of  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  a  mild,  bright 
spring-like  day,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  first  seat  she  came  to. 
The  air,  the  aspect  of  the  neatly-kept  flower-beds  around,  sent  her 
thoughts  away  to  Beaumont  Royal ;  she  almost  forgot  the  present 
while  dreaming  of  the  past.  Then  a  distant  clock  chimed  the 
quarters,  and  struck  one.  Claire  started.  She  must  go  in ;  she 
must  pull  herself  together  and  put  as  fair  a  face  on  matters  as  she 
could,  at  least  till  Ferrars  could  make  some  plan  for  meeting  Guy- 
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Then,  perhaps,  the  disaster  might  be  kept  a  secret  and  her  husband 
saved  from  scandal ;  but  could  they  ever  bridge  over  the  gulf  that 
yawned  between  them  ?  This  was  not  the  time  for  such  questions, 
however.  She  must  be  brave  and  calm ;  she  should  not  be  foimd 
wanting  in  this  day  of  wrath. 

'With  more  deliberation  than  she  had  set  forth,  she  walked  back 
to  her  father's  abode,  the  wild,  tempest-tossed  confusion  of  her 
mind  gradually  toning  down  under  the  pressure  of  her  will  into  a 
dull,  leaden  resolution  to  wait,  to  hope,  to  endure,  for  her  son's 
sake,  for  her  murdered  love's  sake. 

She  was  quite  herself  when  she  reached  the  general's  door. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  my  father  waiting,  Stubbs  ?  "  she  said 
to  that  functionary,  who  opened  to  her. 

'^  No,  my  lady,  the  general  is  engaged  at  present.  Mr.  Milward 
is  with  him,  and " 

"  Milward !  "  exclaimed  Claire,  startled  and  alarmed.  Milward 
was  Lord  de  Walden's  valet,  and  what  disclosures  might  he  not  be 
making !  She  darted  to  the  drawing-room  and  entered  with  an 
abruptness  very  unusual  in  her. 

General  Granard  sat  very  upright  in  his  chair,  his  carefully- 
tended  hands  grasping  the  arms  in  the  way  he  usually  did  when 
moved  or  interested.  At  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  stood  the 
valet,  hat  in  hand,  an  air  of  respectful  injured  innocence  pervading 
his  neat,  well-dressed  figure  and  honest,  snub-nosed  face. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  father  !  Why,  Milward  !  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  town,"  said  Claire.     Milward  bowed  low. 

"  My  love,  your  hand  is  cold  and  trembling,  as  if  you  had  the 
ague.  This  comes  of  your  rambling  away  before  you  had  your 
luncheon.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  Hercules  himself  could  not  stand. 
Why  did  you  not  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  We'll  have  lunch  directly," 
quoth  the  general,  holding  his  daughter's  hand  for  a  few  seconds. 
"  Here's  Milward,"  he  continued,  "  come  with  a  piteous  tale.  It 
seems  he  is  sent  to  the  right-about.  Tell  her  ladyship  all  about 
it." 

Claire  turned  to  face  the  man,  with  a  desperate  sense  of  being 
at  bay. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  my  lady,"  began  Milward, 
"  but  I  was  taken  aback  as  I  never  was  before,  when  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  lord's  lawyers  by  the  last  post  yesterday,  giving  me  notice 
to  leave,  as  my  lord  was  likely  to  be  some  time  on  the  continent 
and  required  a  better  linguist  than  I  am,  and  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  a  quarter's  wages  and  a  month's  board,  and  everything  very 
handsome ;  but  money  can't  pay  me,  my  lady,  for  being  sent  off 
like  a  mere  hireling  at  a  minute's  notice,  after  seven  years'  service — 
I  will  say,  faithful  service,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  catch  in  his 
voice.  "  So  I  thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  see 
the  general,  and  asking  him  to  be  so  very  kind  as  to  put  in  a 
word  for  me  with  my  lord,  for  it  is  hurtful  to  have  no  one  but  the 
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lawyers  tx>  speak  for  me  when  his  lordship's  father-in-law  was  in 
town.  I  thought  neither  his  lordship  nor  yon,  my  lady,  would 
object  to  leaving  my  character  with  the  general."  And  Milward, 
usually  the  most  silent  of  men,  paused  after  tSis  long  speech  and 
strok^  his  hat. 

**  It's  a  strange  affair,"  exclaimed  Greneral  Grranard.  **  I  had  no 
idea  de  Walden  was  going  off  at  a  tangent,  and  of  course  sweeping 
you  with  him.     When  did  he  decide  on  this  plan  ?  " 

"  Very  suddenly,"  returned  Claire  slowly,  with  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness that  astonished  herself.  ^'I  had  a  letter  from  Cruy  this 
morning,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her  (Either.  ^'He  has  run 
over  to  Paris,  but  I  shall  hear  of  his  further  movements  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  think  he  has  grown  a  little  tired  of  our  rather  mono- 
tonous life  at  home." 

*^  This  is  all  news  to  me,"  said  the  general  testily. 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  make  the  observation,"  said  Milward 
humbly,  "  I  noticed  a  great  change  in  my  lord  since " 

"That  is  enough,  Milward,"  interrupted  Claire  quickly  and 
with  decision.  "  We  know  your  attachment  to  Lord  de  Walden,  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  know  the  general  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  queries  concerning  you,  and  whue  I  remain 
in  town  I  shall  be  ready  to  speak  to  any  one  on  your  behalf.  But 
my  stay  is  uncertain ;  I  wish  to  return  home,  unless,  indeed,  Lord 
de  Walden  wants  to  make  a  long  stay  on  the  continent.  Now," 
touching  the  bell,  **  I  must  dismiss  you.  Accept  this  as  a  parting 
gift  from  me,"  putting  some  money  in  his  hand,  **  and  tell  me 
your  address." 

"Thank  you,  my  lady,"  taking  her  proffered  present,  and  a 
baffled  look  coming  over  his  face.  "  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting 
my  address  ready  on  this  card,"  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  "  as  I 
am  about  to  advertise  for  another  engagement." 

**  Very  well ;  I  shall  keep  it.  I  will  write  if  I  wish  to  see  you. 
G-eneral  Granard  is  waiting  for  luncheon,  you  see ;  so  good  morning, 
and  I  hope  you  will  find  a  comfortable  situation." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  find  one  equal  to  what  I  have  lost,  through 
no  fault  of  mine,  I  must  say,"  ruefully.  "  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
your  ladyship,  and  beg  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness."  He 
bowed  low  and  retreated. 

"  By  George,  Claire,  I  can't  imagine  what  you  husband  can  be 
up  to.  He  will  never  find  a  better  man  than  Milward — a  sober, 
steady,  respectable  fellow ;  and  what's  all  this  about  your  going  off 
abroad  ?  Why  it  was  only  yesterday  you  were  talking  of  my  visit 
to  you  next  month.  You  really  ought  not  to  give  de  Walden  his 
head  in  that  way.  You  have  spoiled  him  firom  the  first.  If  he 
begins  to  have  wandering  fits,  gad,  you'll  never  know  where  they 
may  lead  him.  For  my  part,  I  have  a  horror  of  the  continent, 
after  all  I  suffered  there  last  autumn." 

"  Our  movements  are  very  uncertain,"  said  Claire  evasively.   **  I 
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should  much  prefer  remaining  at  home;  but  there  is  the  belL 
Yon  mnst  want  your  luncheon,  dear  father." 

'^  And  so  must  you,"  said  the  old  man  rising.  <<  You  look  like  a 
ghost,  after  tramping  about  without  proper  food.  I  shall  insist  on 
your  taking  a  glass  of  port ;  there  is  nothing  like  it,  in  spite  of  all 
modem  iaddles  of  doctors  and  specialists.  Stubbs,  you  stupid, 
why  didn't  you  put  the  claret  to  warm  ?  The  day  is  cold  enough. 
Eh !  you  have  only  just  taken  it  up  ?  I  hope  you  haven't  heated 
it  too  much  then.  Just  the  chill  off  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Take 
out  the  port.    Lady  de  Walden  will  take  a  glass." 

"Let  me  help  you  to  some  of  this  fricassee,"  said  Claire,  thank- 
ful to  act  as  carver  that  she  might  escape  notice,  for  at  meal  times 
the  general  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his  food. 

How  amazing  it  was  to  Claire  that  the  agony  gnawing  her  heart 
did  not  speak  in  her  face,  that  her  father  seemed  so  unconscious 
of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  which  consumed,  yet  could  not 
annihilate,  her  spirit.  How  strange  it  was  to  be  speaking  of  ordi- 
nary things  with  her  ordinary  voice  while  her  life  seem^  ebbing 
from  her,  and  darkness— even  darkness  which  might  be  felt — 
settled  down  upon  her  future. 

Somehow  luncheon  and  some  reading  aloud  from  the  Times 
was  got  through,  and  then  Claire  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She 
pleaded  a  bad  headache,  and  went  to  lie  down  in  her  own  room. 

"  All  the  result  of  that  foolish  morning  walk  before  luncheon," 
grumbled  the  general,  who  hated  to  be  alone  and  always  found 
his  daughter's  company  particularly  agreeable. 

His  solitude,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by  a  visit  from  an  old 
brother  officer  of  former  days,  and  mutual  reminiscences,  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  more  or  less  highly  spiced,  made  the  after- 
noon pass  pleasantly. 

Another  note  from  Ferrars  roused  Claire  from  the  stupor  which 
had  mercifully  fallen  upon  her,  as  the  shadows  of  the  early  even- 
ing began  to  close. 

**I  cannot  persuade  de  Walden's  lawyers  to  give  me  his  ad- 
dress," wrote  Ferrars.  "  They  evidently  know  where  he  is,  and 
have  at  last  promised  to  forward  a  note  from  me.  We  can  but 
hope  he  will  reply.  This  is  all  I  can  do  at  present.  I  write  because 
I  might  not  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  I  shall 
come  in  to  dinner,  as  my  presence  may  be  some  help  to  you ;  at 
any  rate  I  can  keep  the  general  quiet.  I  am  awfully  afraid  of  the 
effect  this  terrible  affair  may  have  on  you.  You  must  think  of  the 
boy."  Here  a  line  had  been  thickly  scratched  out.  "  Till  this 
evening,  then. 

"  Yours  ever, 

•*  Stephen  Fekrars." 

"  Yes,  he  can  help  to  divert  the  general's  attention,"  thought 
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Claire,  as  she  tore  the  note  into  morsels  and  put  them  earefoLly 
into  the  fire,  ^^  and  he  may  have  heard  something  before  he  oomes. 
How  am  I  to  live  ?  Even  if  Guy  comes  back,  it  will  never— never 
be  the  same  thing  again." 

A  devouring  wish  to  go  home  to  dear  Beaumont  Royal,  to  clasp 
her  son  in  her  arms,  to  escape  the  scornful  pity  of  society,  seized 
her ;  but  not  yet.  She  must  not  go  just  yet.  She  must  wait 
until  Ferrars  could  execute  her  embassage.  How  bitterly  she  felt 
the  eloquence  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  hid  his  address.  What 
a  brand  of  infamy  it  seemed.  Should  she  succeed  in  hiding  this 
terrible  passage  from  her  father?  What  terror  the  advent  of 
Milward  had  struck  to  her  heart.  That  man  knew  or  had  observed 
too  much.  She  felt  it  instinctively  as  he  began  about  the  change 
in  his  master.  Ah,  perhaps  the  whole  household  had  seen  more 
than  she  did.  Perhaps  they  scorned  her  as  a  dupe.  But  that 
mattered  little.  Then,  with  a  sudden  pang,  came  the  thought, 
Why  had  Stephen  not  sooner  put  her  on  her  guard  ?  Surely,  with 
his  knowledge  and  his  influence  over  his  kinsman,  he  might  have 
saved  him.  Was  he  right  in  counselling  her  to  be  so  tranquil,  so 
uncomplaining  ?  Might  she  not,  by  giving  way  to  the  agony  of 
disappointment,  of  wounded  love,  which  racked  her  during  the 
months  which  intervened  between  her  return  from  Paris  and  the 
Blanchester  ball,  might  she  not  have  arrested  her  husband's  down- 
ward course  ?  Yet  Stephen  knew  the  world  so  well  that  he  could 
hardly  be  mistaken,  and  of  his  true,  devoted  friendship  for  Guy 
and  for  herself  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Yet  he  should  not 
have  written  so  harshly  of  her  husband  as  he  did  in  his  first  note. 
If  she  had  patience,  no  one  else  need  complain.  Harsh  words  to 
him  hurt  her.  Latterly,  Stephen,  now  she  thought  of  it,  seemed 
to  have  been  impatient  and  irritable  with  Guy.  But  why  did  he 
not  warn  her — why?  Ah,  it  was  fruitless  to  question  his  judg- 
ment. If  she  could  but  take  her  boy  and  hide  herself  from  all 
eyes  !  Here  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice  in  the  narrow  passage 
outside  her  door  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  a  refined,  musical 
voice,  somewhat  high-pitched  and  rather  monotonous.  She  could 
not  distinguish  the  words,  but  she  knew  the  tones.  "  It  is  lAy 
brother,"  she  said  to  herself.  *'  What  has  brought  him  to  town  at 
this  unusual  time  of  the  year  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  evil  tidings  have 
reached  him  ?     What  limitless  humiliation  lies  before  me." 

Still  some  minutes — quarter-of-an-hour — passed  before  a  tap  on 
the  door  demanded  her  attention,  and  Mrs.  Gregg  informed  her 
that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Granard  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  will  come  directly.  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Past  six  ?  Then  I 
will  dress  at  once  for  dinner." 

But  her  toilet  took  longer  than  she  expected.  Her  trembling 
fingers  seemed  to  have  lost  their  flexible  capability,  and  she  was 

Sflad  to  twist  up  her  hair  anyhow  and  to  ring  for  Mrs.  Gregg  to 
iasten  her  gown. 
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The  only  light  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  entered  was  from 
the  fire.  The  general  was  sitting  very  upright  in  his  chair,  talk- 
ing with  animation  to  his  son,  who  stood  on  the  rug,  looking  down 
on  him — a  tall,  slight  man,  in  the  most  strictly  clerical  garments, 
a  band  of  snowy  linen  round  his  neck,  and  a  heavy  seal-ring  on 
one  of  the  fingers  of  his  thin  white  hands. 

"Come  along,  Claire.  Here  is  Will.  It  is  very  lucky  his 
turning  up  just  when  you  are  here." 

"  My  dear  Claire,"  said  her  brother,  stepping  forward,  his  grave 
blue  eyes  lighting  up  with  a  kind  smile,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
you  here.    It  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  nice  to  meet,"  said  Claire.  "  You  are  such  a 
determined  hermit  there  is  no  inducing  you  to  come  among  the 
haunts  of  men." 

"  I  am  best  where  I  am,  Claire,"  he  returned  with  a  slight  sigh  ; 
"  but  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  now,  as  my  father  tells 
me  your  husband  thinks  of  carrying  you  ofif  to  the  continent,  and 
I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for  some  time." 

"  It  is  all  very  vague  at  present,"  she  returned  in  a  tone  so  full 
of  pain  that  her  brother  asked  with  some  anxiety,  "  Are  you  not 
well  ?     You  seem  unlike  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I  have  had  a  horrible  neuralgic  headache  all  day,  and  it 
has  made  me  feel  so  weak."  With  a  piteous  attempt  at  a  laugh, 
she  sat  down  beside  her  father,  putting  the  shelter  of  his  chair 
between  her  face  and  the  firelight. 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  to  town  away  from  all  your  poor 
people  and  schools  and  things  at  this  season,  Willie  ?  "  she  asked 
hoping  to  start  a  topic  which  would  employ  his  topgue  and  his 
attention. 

"  I  have  come  partly  on  a  charitable  errand,  or  rather  an  errand 
of  mercy,  to  try  and  befriend  an  interesting  yet  imprudent  person 
who — but  we  will  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Ferrars  dines  here  to- 
day, and  I  want  to  consult  him." 

"  Mr.  Ferrars,"  said  Stubbs,  ushering  that  gentleman  into  the 
room. 

Greetings  were  cordially  exchanged,  though  acquaintance 
between  Willie  Granard  and  Ferrars  was  but  slight. 

Then  Stephen's  eyes  sought  Claire's  with  a  deeply-anxious,  ques- 
tioning expression  that  made  her  long  for  an  opportunity  to  pour 
out  her  grief  to  him,  to  discusa  with  him  what  chances  there  were 
in  his  opinion  of  de  Walden's  restoration.  He,  too,  looked  worn  ; 
his  strong  features  had  a  haggard  aspect,  but  Claire  scarcely  noticed 
it  or  anything  else.     She  could  with  difficulty  speak  coherently. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  the  general,  highly  pleased  with 
the  little  impromptu  gathering,  did  not  see  that  his  daughter  did 
not  taste  the  food  she  took  on  ner  plate. 

"  You  are  trying  yourself  too  much,"  said  Ferrars  in  a  low  tone, 
while  General  Granard  was  energetically  discoursing  to  his  son 
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respecting  some  military  changes  of  which  he  strongly  disapproYed 
^^  The  attempt  to  keep  things  dark  is  really  a  waste  of  strength. 
Let  me  speak  to  the  general.  He  will  only  hear  the  facts  in  some 
startling  way.'* 

^'Be  silent,  Stephen,  while  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope,"  she 
whispered.    "  If  I  could  have  a  few  words  with  you  alone ! " 

'^  The  fact  is,  that  what  with  their  examinations  and  crammings, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what,  they'll  get  a  crowd  of  bloodless  book- 
worms to  command  our  troops,  and  the  service  will  go,  indeed,  is 
going,  fast  to  the  devil.  I  am  deuced  glad  you  took  to  the  Church, 
Willie;  it  is  about  the  only  profession  left  for  a  gentleman," 
broke  in  the  general,  who  had  been  greatly  disgusted  by  the 
failure  of  a  relative  of  his  own  to  pass  for  the  Artillery. 

Ferrars  hastened  to  join  in  the  conversation  with  much  appar 
rent  interest,  and  Clare's  silence  and  stillness  passed  unnoticed. 
As  soon  as  she  possibly  could  she  rose  to  leave  the  room.  Ferrars, 
who  opened  the  door  for  her,  paused  an  instant,  and  said  easily  to 
Willie  Granard,  "  As  you  and  your  father  have  not  met  for  some 
time  I  will  leave  you  together  and  have  a  little  talk  with  Lady 
de  Walden  about  their  plans." 

"  Ay,  do,"  returned  her  father,  **  and  don't  let  that  whimsical 
husband  of  hers  carry  her  a^ay  from  us  alL" 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  coming,  Stephen,"  exclaimed  Claire,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  him  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 
Ferrars  took  and  held  it  kindly  for  a  moment. 

"  Tell  me,  I  implore  you,  tell  me  truly  what  Mr.  Grould  said," 
she  whispered  as  if  fearful  of  speaking  aloud. 

"  Very  little.  He  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  himself,  and 
remarked  that  there  was  no  accounting  for  the  whims  of  clients, 
but  that  was  no  affair  of  a  legal  adviser.  He  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  betray  de  Walden's  present  abode,  but  he  undertakes  to  forward 
letters  to  him.  I  think  Grould  is  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
things,  but  does  not  like  the  concealment.  I  wrote  to  de  Walden 
shortly,  begging  him  to  make  an  appointment  anywhere,  here  or 
abroad,  and  I  would  keep  it ;  I  assured  him  I  only  wanted  half-an- 
hour's  conversation." 

"  Surely  he  will  not  refuse  that  ? "  said  Claire  with  quivering 
lips. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  what  he  will  do  in  his  position. 
He  will  probably  guess  my  reason  for  wishing  to  see  him,  and ^" 

"  And  refuse,"  she  put  in,  seeing  him  pause.  *f  Then  how — ^how 
can  we  approach  him  ?  " 

« I  cannot  tell." 

"  Stephen,  you  are  not  going  to  be  lukewarm.  I  see  you  do  not 
like  going,  but  you  are  my  only  hope ;  you  would  not  have  me 
let  him  drift  away  ?     You  would  not " 

"  Claire,  I  would  do  anything  and  everything  you  ask  me,  but 
I  fear  my  errand  will  be  fruitless.     I  will  do  my  best,  however.    I 
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would  give— all  I  hope  for — to  make  you  happy.  The  sight  of  your 
despairing  eyes  almost  unmans  me.  For  God's  sake  bear  up.  You 
must  live  for  your  boy.  He  is  such  a  fine  fellow.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  mother  he  may  become  a  noble  man."  He  stopped  abruptly, 
and,  racked  as  she  was  by  her  own  misery,  Claire  recognized  the 
depth  of  his  sympathy. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,  Stephen,"  she  murmured ; 
"but  you  don't  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  saving  Guy  as  I  do. 
Let  us  be  patient  for  a  few  days.  When  can  you  get  an  answer 
to  your  letter?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  probably  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
do  not  suppose  de  Walden  has  gone  far." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Milward  called  here  this  morning  ?  He  is 
dismissed,  and  evidently  suspects  something  is  wrong,"  she  said 
after  a  pause. 

"  He  suspects  a  good  deal,"  returned  Ferrars.     "  He  called  on 

me  and ;  but  I  made>  him  imderstand  he  must  hold   his 

tongue." 

Lady  de  Walden  covered  her  face  with  her  hand,  while  a  shudder 
passed  through  her  slight  frame. 

"  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  all,"  she  murmured. 

The  sound  of  her  father's  voice  as  he  opened  the  door  strung  her 
to  self-control. 

**  Well,  my  love,  how's  the  head  this  evening  ? "  asked  the 
general  cheerily,  drawing  a  chair  for  his  daughter  beside  his  own. 

"  Rather  better,  thank  you,"  she  returned  mechanically. 

"  Because,  if  you  feel  equal  to  it,  we  might  have  a  nice  little 
game  of  whist.  Ferrars  is  a  pastmaster  of  whist  I  know.  Willie 
is  no  great  things ;  but  I  have  known  many  parsons  that  could 
play  a  capital  game.  The  Churchmen  of  the  present  day  are  a 
totally  different  set  of  fellows — very  good,  very  irreproachable, 
but  a  trifle  too  seraphic  for  an  old  soldier." 

''  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  could  not  manage  whist  to-night,"  said 
Claire  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Then  I  must  put  up  with  a  game  of  cribbage.  Now,  Willie, 
you  have  never  told  us  what  has  brought  you  up  to  town." 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you,  for  I  think  I  must  ask  Claire  and  Mr. 
Ferrars  to  advise  and  perhaps  assist  me." 

Claire  murmured  something,  and  silence  ensued,  while  Stubbs 
brought  in  tea,  according  to  General  Granard's  old-fashioned 
custom. 

"  Let  me  be  tea  maker,"  said  Granard,  with  the  kindly  considera- 
tion often  found  in  the  clergy.  "  You  do  not  look  fit  to  do  any- 
thing." 

Claire  smiled  faintly.  "  Thank  you ;  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  much." 

As  soon  as  he  had  poured  out  and  distributed  the  tea  methodi- 
cally and  as  if  he  were  used  to  it,  the  young  priest  took  his  stand 
on  the  hearth  and  began. 
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**  You  know,  Claire,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  find  some  snil 
able  employment  for  your  friend  Mrs.  Bepton,  in  whom  I  feel  a 
sincere  interest."  Lady  de  Walden  gave  a  sudden  start  and  then 
listened  in  rigid  silence.  Ferrars  stopped  stirring  his  tea  for  half 
a  second,  but  presented  an  unmoved  face.  **  I  tmnk  I  told  you," 
continued  Granard,  *^  that  I  hoped  the  appointment  of  resident 
mother  to  our  Educational  Institution  at  Stone  Bridge  might  have 
suited  her,  and  it  would  had  she  not  had  a  feeling  of  over-strained 
honour  towards  her  relatives,  the  Thorpes.  Again,  barely  a  week 
ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  recommending  her  to  some  people— a 
family  of  wealth  and  respectability — who  wanted  a  high-class 
governess  to  go  to  Australia  with  them.  She  replied  that  she  would 
call  upon  the  lady,  but  a  note  from  the  latter  informed  me  that 
she  had  not  done  so ;  while,  by  the  same  post,  Mrs.  Repton  herself 
wrote  stating  that  her  plans  were  totally  changed,  that  she  would 
probably  leave  England  and  might  never  see  me  again.  Her 
letter  was  dated  from  an  hotel  in  Dover  Street.  I  went  there  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  town,  and  found  that  a  lady  answering  to  her 
description  had  stayed  there  for  two  days  but  had  left  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  then  called  on  a  relative  of  hers,  but  she 
was  out,  and  I  thought  that  you,  Claire,  might  know  something  of 
her,  as  she  had  always  spoken  in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  of 
}0u.  What  has  always  interested  me,  especially  in  Mrs.  Repton, 
is  that  she  seems  to  possess  certain  tendencies  to  a  high  and  noble 
standard  and  that  some  influence,  unknown  to  me,  held  her  back 
and  tied  her  down.  Her  aspirations  were  certainly  excellent  and 
tinged  with  a  strain  of  true  devotion.  Now,  her  disappearance 
distresses  me,  and  I  hope  you  can  give  me  some  clue." 

"  I  cannot  bear  up  any  longer.     I  must  go — I  must ^  cried 

Claire  brokenly ;  rising  from  her  seat  she  moved  towards  the  door, 
paused,  wavered,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  her  brother  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  seriously  unwell,"  he  exclaimed. 

**  Send  for  Doctor  Burton,"  cried  the  general  ringing  violently. 

«* Carry  her  to  her  room,  and  call  Mrs.  Gregg,"  said  Ferrars; 
**  it  is  only  a  swoon — I  can  give  you  the  clue  you  want  later,"  he 
added  grimly. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  STORM  GATHEBS. 

This  terrible  "  Dies  irae,"  which  seemed  to  dry  up  Claire's  life- 
springs,  was  a  day  of  satisfaction  and  hope  to  Mrs.  Stepney  and 
her  young  friend. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  took  possession  of  their  new  quarters 
in  Raby  Villas,  and  found  a  bright  fire  and  a  friendly  reception. 
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The  "  girl,**  if  smutty,  was  good-humoured,  and  ran  up  and  down 
with  boxes  and  bundles  untiringly.  There  was  a  gleam  or  two  of 
fiunlight  in  the  little  street,  which  ran  east  and  west  with  a  bend 
to  the  south,  and  the  damp  garden  suggested  ^^  a  promise  of  May  " 
to  Lill,  who  was  in  a  hopeful  mood. 

**  It  all  looks  comfortable  enough,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Stepney, 
when  that  lady  descended  from  her  bedroom  upstairs,  where  she 
had  been  rapidly  regulating  her  goods  and  chattels,  "  but  just 
look  under  that  sofa,  where  the  light  falls.  I  don't  think  it  has 
been  swept  for  a  month."  When  Lill  roused  herself  and  looked 
round  little  escaped  her. 

**  Yes,  it  is  pretty  thick.  I  shall  have  that  properly  swept,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Stepney  with  decision.  Though  an  artist,  she  had 
strong  domestic  instincts,  and  would  have  liked  to  tuck  up  her 
sleeves  then  and  there,  and  given  the  apartment  a  vigorous  turn 
out.  **  Now,  Lill,  I  have  opened  my  largest  box,  and  I  wish  you 
would  run  round  with  these  canvases  to  the  studio,  like  a  good 
girl.  Here,  put  on  my  watch,  add  just  see  how  long  it  takes  you 
to  get  there.  Mrs.  Holden  says  it  is  only  five  minutes,  but  I  fancy 
it  is  more." 

Lill  took  up  her  hat  and  put  Mrs.  Stepney's  chain  round  her 
neck.  "  It  must  take  quite  ten  minutes,"  she  said.  "  I  walked 
there  yesterday,  and  it  seemed  a  long  way  round ;  yet  it  must  be 
quite  near  the  back  of  this  house." 

**  What  will  you  please  to  have  for  dinner  ?  "  interrupted  their 
landlady,  entering  after  a  cautious  tap  on  the  door. 

"  Oh,  we  don't  dine,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  That  is,  we  have  a 
sort  of  supper  between  seven  and  nine,  according  to  the  light,  and 
we  like  to  take  some  luncheon,  something  cold,  to  the  studio ; 
you  will  not  find  us  very  troublesome  people." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  getting  on  without  trouble,  ma'am,"  returned 
Mrs.  Holden  with  a  comfortable  smile.  "  Any  way,  you  will  want 
something  to  eat  this  evening ;  suppose  I  get  you  a  tender  bit  of 
rump  steak  and  a  little  oyster  sauce,  with  an  apple  fritter  or  two 
to  follow  ?'* 

"Thank  you,  that  will  do  beautifully;  but  omit  the  oysters, 
they  are  a  luxury." 

**  And  shall  I  get  you  some  beer  or  stout,  or " 

"  Thanks,  we  drink  water,  but  take  a  cup  of  coflFee  afterwards." 

"  Can  you  make  coflFee  ?  **  asked  Lill  solemnly. 

"  I  rather  think  I  can,"  proudly. 

"  Very  well ;  we  will  be  ready  for  supper  at  half-past  six." 

"  You  might  as  well  call  it  dinner  now,"  in  a  mildly  suggestive 
way ;  "  it  sounds  more  natural." 

"  Then  dinner  let  it  be,"  and  Mrs.  Stepney  proceeded  to  tie  up 
the  sketches.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  is  there  any  short  cut  to  Perry 
Place  where  our  studio  is  ;  it  seems  a  long  round  to  get  there." 

"  Oh,  lor',  yes ;  you  turn  right  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  the 
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house ;  about  ten  doors  down  there  is  a  passage,  with  black  posts, 
leads  you  straight  into  Perry  Place.  It  isn't  an  over  clean  way, 
and  the  errand  boys  are  always  playing  marbles  and  chuckstones 
there ;  but  it  i«  a  short  cut,"  so  saying  she  retired,  and  Mrs. 
Stepney  sought  wildly  for  a  strap  wherewith  Lill  might  carry  her 
canyases.  ^'  I  think  I  left  it  upstairs,"  she  cried  at  last.  ^  Lill, 
run  up  and  look,  like  a  good  girl." 

But  Lill,  who  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  with  a  rapt  look, 
did  not  heed. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  impatiently.  No  reply.  Then  Lill  turned 
and  said  tragically : 

**  I  wish  you  had  let  her  get  those  oysters  ;  they  are  so  good." 

"  Nonsense,  you  extravagant  monkey.  They  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
and  we  must  be  careful.     §o  upstairs  and  look  for  the  strap." 

Lill  departed  slowly,  as  if  in  a  dream,  brought  back  the  strap, 
put  on  her  cloak,  and  left  the  room.  The  door,  however,  had 
hardly  closed  on  her  before  it  opened  again.  Lill's  head  appeared, 
and  she  repeated  sadly,  ^'I  wish  you  had  let  her  make  that 
«auce." 

"  Pooh,  you  are  a  greedy  child.  There,  you  were  just  going  off 
without  the  key — take  it.  Do  you  remember  about  the  short 
cut  ?  "  Lill  shook  her  head.  Mrs.  Stepney  repeated  the  direc- 
tions, and  her  young  jyrotSgee  departed. 

Then  the  elder  partner  sat  down  on  the  so£el  where  Mrs.  Septon 
a  few  months  before  had  posed  for  Grranard's  benefit. 

**  That  creature  is  not  half  awake.  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
make  of  her.  I  scarcely  know  why  I  am  so  fond  of  her.  She  has 
been  a  godsend  to  me.  At  any  rate  I  can  be  of  use  to  her,  and 
that  is  something."  Then  her  thoughts  darted  far  away  to 
wide  stretches  of  pasture,  to  thick  woods  of  6ti£F  trees  with  leaves 
that  rattled  rather  than  rustled,  and  turned  a  whitish  lining  to  the 
light  as  the  breeze  swept  over  them.  She  had  seen  many  a  fairer 
scene  since,  but  these  were  not  bathed  in  the  tender  sunshine  of 
youth,  which  spread  its  glamour  over  the  homelier  pictures  so 
deeply  graven  on  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  a  very  lonely  woman,  and  her  friendship  with 
Lillian  Sandys  was  the  first  gleam  of  brightness  that  had  tinged 
her  life  since  husband  and  child  had  been  taken  from  her. 

At  the  studio  Lill  found  the  original  owner,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  into  such  an  interesting  discussion  respecting  pastels  and 
the  difiference  between  the  old  and  new  schools  in  this  partictdar 
branch  of  art,  that  it  was  quite  six  o'clock  when  she  returned  to 
Raby  Villas,  having  totally  forgotten  about  the  short  cut,  and 
walked  all  the  way  round. 

A  pleasant,  savoury  odour  of  cooking  saluted  her  fiwtidious  little 
nostrils,  and  with  a  still  unforgotten  regret  for  the  lost  oysters, 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room. 

It  startled  her  to  see  Mrs.  Stepney  standing  by  the  fire,  evidently 
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in  deeply  interesting  conversation  with  a  man,  probably  a  gentle- 
man, a  very  tall,  stalwart  man  with  abundant  hair  and  beard — a 
picturesque  backwoodsman  aspect,  and  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes. 
She  at  once  recognized  her  "  umbrella  man,"  as  she  had  called  him 
in  her  own  mind  since  their  encounter  in  Kensington,  and  paused, 
her  hand  on  the  lock,  wondering,  but  by  no  means  embarrassed. 

**This  is  a  young  lady  who  lives  with  me,"  explained  Mrs. 
Stepney.     "  C!ome  here,  Lill." 

The  stranger  bowed  and  blushed ;  Lill  advanced  calmly. 

**  Mr.  Norris — ^Miss  Sandys,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  in  proper  form. 
"  It  is  very  curious,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  should  have  met 
Dick — I  mean  Mr.  Norris — ^here.  His  mother  was  my  cousin  and 
great  friend.  I  left  Australia,  and  lost  sight  of  every  one.  He- 
has  lost  his  father  and  mother,  and  is  now  in  a  shipping  house-, 
here.  He  is  our  fellow  lodger.  I  was  coming  back  from  my 
shopping  and  found  him  on  the  doorstep  struggling  with  the  lateh-  . 
key.  He  let  me  in.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  clearly,  I  asked  if  he  came 
from  Australia,  his  face  seemed  so  familiar.  He  told  me  he  was., 
I  asked  his  name,  and  now  we  know  we  are  hereditary  friends." 

"  We,  too,  have  met  before,"  said  Lill,  with  a  soft  quaint  smile... . 

^  Indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney  surprised,  and  looking  from  onjO; 
to  the  other. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lill,  "  don't  you  remember  I  told  you  about 
a  gentleman  who  knocked  my  umbrella  out  of  my  hand  that  day 
I  went  to  General  Granard." 

'*  Yes,  I  am  that  awkward  and  unfortunate  individual,"  he  began, 
with  more  self-possession  than  his  blushes  promised,  ^^  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  another  opportunity  of  apologizing." 

"  But  you  need  not.  The  mud  dried  and  I  rubbed  it  oflF,  so  it-  . 
is  all  right,"  and  Lill,  whose  garments  were  of  the  shabbiest^, 
retreated  into  a  comer,  and  proceeded  to  take  oflF  her  gloves  which,*, 
sorely  needed  mending. 

Mrs.  Stepney  soon  forgot  her  in  the  various  questions  respect-  - 
ing  people  and  places  of  which  Lill  had  never  heard.    From  theic- 
conversation  the  listener  gathered  that  Dick  Norris  was  the  son  of^ 
a  rich  settler,  and  had  inherited  a  good  deal  of  property  at  an  early 
age.     This  he  had  managed  to  get  rid  of  with  much  rapidity,  and 
after  some  rough  times  on  sea  and  land,  had  succeeded  in  finding  a 
berth  in  a  shipping  house,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  London 
branch.    Some  of  this  story  Mrs.  Stepney  supplied  after. 

'^  It  is  a  curious  chance  our  lodging  under  the  same  roof,"  said 
Mrs.  Stepney  after  a  pause. 

**A  very  fortunate  one  for  me,"  he  returned.  "I  am  still  a 
stranger  in  London,  having  arrived  here  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago ;  still,  I  have  made  some  acquaintances,  and  to-day  I  am  going 
out  to  dinner,  which  I  rather  regret,  as  I  should  prefer  a  little 
more  talk  with  you.  It's  like  going  back  home  to  speak  of  the  old 
places  and  people,  but  I  must  go  now." 

NN 
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"  Well,  we  shall  meet  sometimes  I  hope,  so  good  evening,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Stepney  kindly,  and  Norris,  with  a  bow  to  Lill  in  her 
corner,  went  away.  "  The  sight  of  that  boy  carries  me  hack  over 
many  a  mile  of  time  and  space,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  sitting  down 
before  the  fire ;  **  back  to  my  own  youth." 

"  He  is  not  a  boy,"  returned  Lill,  coming  out  of  her  comer  and 
putting  her  hat  on  the  table.  "  He  is  five-and-thirty  I  am  sure." 
"I  kifiow  he  is  barely  thirty,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  "I  well 
remember  his  birth.  I  was  a  slip  of  a  girl  then,  and  very  proud  tx) 
be  allowed  to  hold  the  baby.  Heigho  I  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
ups  and  downs  since  that." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Lill  reflectively. 
"  Yes,  of  course,  as  much  as  I  am  a  lady." 
"  No,  not  so  much.   He  is  nice,  but  quite  different  from  Q-eneral 
Granard  and  Lord  de  Walden." 

•'  Do  you  think  there  is  only  one  type  of  gentleman  in  the  world, 
Lill?" 

**  Do  I  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  are  the 
only  real  elegant  gentlemen  I  have  ever  seen,  aud  they  are  simple 
enough.  To  be  sure  there  is  Mr.  Ferrars,  but  then  I  do  not  like 
him.  He  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  ^  ruthless  ruffian  '  toned  down  and 
washed  and  cleaned,  and  taught  to  behave." 
"  What  queer  notions  you  have,  LiU." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  they  are  right.  I  can't  bear  him,  because  he 
always  makes  me  feel  so  insignificant ;  but  I  should  love  to  paint 
him  for  all  that.     He  has  such  a  strong,  rugged  face." 

"  Oh,  your  imagination  runs  away  with  you.  But  I  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  make  Lady  de  Walden  sit  for  you ;  her 
portrait  might  make  your  fortune.     She  is  a  charming  model, 

and " 

"  Ah !  do  you  think  I  could  paint  her  ?  "  interrupted  Lill. 
"  In  some  of  your  moods — ^yes.    If  you  will  only  have  faith  in 
yourself.    Here  is  the  girl  to  lay  the  cloth.    Do  take  your  hat  and 
put  away  your  things." 

Dinner  met  with  Lill's  approval,  for  though  a  small,  she  was  a 
dainty,  eater.  Then  Mrs.  Stepney  sat  down  to  etch  some  fiishions, 
which  was  her  mode  of  doing  **  pot  boilers,"  and  Lill  employed  her- 
self in  revolutionizing  a  dress  of  last  autumn,  which,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  stitches  and  a  great  many  pins,  she  made  most  effective. 
The  following  day  the  friends  hoped  for  a  visit  from  Lady  de 
Walden,  and  LUl  fimied  a  little  because  Miss  Paton,  the  original 
owner  of  the  studio,  was  removing  the  last  of  her  properties,  and 
so  made  a  mess,  when  she  (Lillian)  wanted  things  to  look  nice 
and  pretty.  However  her  fretting  was  fruitless,  for  no  Lady  de 
Walden  came  that  day,  nor  for  the  next  two. 

Then  Lill  could  not  bear  waiting  any  longer.  Could  her  friends 
have  been  faithless,  and  gone  back  to  Beaumont  Boyal  without 
letting  her  know?     It  was  Sunday,  so  after  luncheon  hour  Lill 
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attired  herself  in  a  picturesque  hat  and  the  latest  edition  of  her 
last  dress,  and  descending  found  Dick  Norris  installed  in  the 
sitting-room,  evidently  settled  for  a  long  talk.  liU  would  have 
liked  to  stay  and  share  it — she  had  a  strong  dash  of  curiosity,  and 
always  managed,  without  any  effort,  to  learn  all  about  every  one 
and  everything.  But  Lady  de  Walden  was  her  ruling  devotion, 
and  she  soon  said  adieu,  and  left  the  new  old  acquaintances  to 
their  talk. 

Quarter-of-an-hour's  brisk  walking  brought  her  to  The  Palace 
Mansions,  and  there,  to  her  dismay,  she  found  that  Lady  de  Walden 
was  not  visible,  being  still  in  her  room  with  a  severe  cold. 

**  Can  I  see  the  general  ?  ^  was  her  next  question. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,  miss,"  returned  Stubbs  cheerfully.  "  He  is 
by  himself,  miss.  Mr.  Grranard  was  up  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he 
went  back  last  night."  So  saying,  the  ex-corporal  ushered  her 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  general  sat  somewhat  disconso- 
lately over  the  fire,  quite  unemployed  and  alone. 

"  Miss  Sandys,  sir,"  said  Stubbs. 

"  Ha !  Lillian,"  cried  the  general  quite  cordially.  "  Grlad  to  see 
you,  my  dear.  Draw  near  the  fire.  Horrid  east  wind,  isn't  there  ? 
I  can  feel  it  in  the  house." 

"  I  never  know  which  way  the  ¥rind  blows,"  said  Lillian ;  "  but 
I  am  dreadfully  sorry  to  find  Lady  de  Walden  is  ill.  I  never  saw 
her  look  better  than  when  she  was  at  the  studio  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Well,  she  is  poorly  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  That  fool  Burton 
talks  of  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  What  shock  could  she 
have,  with  her  life  just  running  on  a  road  of  velvet  ?  But  these 
doctors  must  say  something." 

"  I  suppose  so.    Don't  you  think  she  will  see  me  ?  " 

^^  You  can  ask.  Her  maid  is  somewhere  about.  I  will  ask  if 
you  may  go  in." 

He  rang  vigorously,  evoking  Stubbs  promptly.  He  went  at 
once  on  his  errand  of  inquiry,  returning  with  an  assurance  from 
Parker  that  her  ladyship  was  sleeping  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

"  It's  all  a  great  bore,"  said  the  general  testily.  "  Everything 
seems  to  have  gone  wrong  since  de  Walden  took  that  whim  into 
his  head  about  going  off  abroad.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  see  if  there  is  anything  in 
yesterday's  Universe  worth  reading ;  my  eyes  smart  so  much  I 
don't  like  to  try  them." 

"  Oh,  yes.  General  Granard,"  and,  rising,  LiU  crossed  to  where 
a  large  supply  of  papers  were  thrust  into  a  newspaper  rack  from 
which  she  selected  that  celebrated  social  weekly. 

After  skimming  the  first  pages  she  came  to  "  What  all  the  World 
Does,"  which  seemed  to  interest  her  listener.  The  paragraphs  hinted 
at  a  mess-room  scandal ;  announced  an  approaching  failure  with 
initials  and  asterisks;  mentioned  several  fashionable  betrothals, 
and  contradicted  those  announced  the  previous  week ;  some  reve- 
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lations  respecting  a  royal  personage  were  promised ;  and  then  came 
a  puzzling  paragraph,  "  The  disappearance  of  a  well-known  noble- 
man— a  favourite  in  sporting  circles,  especially  in  the  Midlands, 
where  his  ancestral  lands  are  situated,  is  causing  some  uneasiness 
to  his  friends — particularly  to  his  young  and  charming  wife,  as  it 
seems  he  does  not  travel  unaccompanied ;  on  dit,  that  his  com- 
panion, herself  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  witching  horse- 
manship, is  of  rare  beauty;  and  it  is  with  infinite  regret  we 
anticipate  the  probable  occupation  which  another  unfortunate 
cause  cSlibre  may  give  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  in  the 
ensuing  year." 

"  That  is  a  deuced  queer  case,"  said  the  general  with  sudden 
interest  and  gravity ;  "  give  it  to  me."  He  put  on  his  glasses, 
and  taking  the  paper  studied  it  carefully.  "  It  is  deuced  odd," 
he  repeated. 

"  I  daresay  it  will  all  be  contradicted  next  week,"  said  Lill. 

"Ay,  very  likely.  Of  course  it  may.  They  would  traduce 
St.  Peter  to  fill  a  paragraph.  By  Jove  !  I  should  like  to  hand 
over  the  whole  lot  of  those  editor  fellows  to  the  provost-marshal. 
They  want  the  cat."    Then  he  relapsed  into  a  troubled  silence. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  is  meant  ?  "  asked  Lill,  more  firom  a 
desire  to  show  polite  attention  to  what  interested  her  host  than 
from  curiosity. 

"  Any  idea  who  is  meant  ?  No  !'  not  I — how  could  /  know — an 
old  fogey — ^left  high  and  dry  by  the  advance  of — of  everything  ? 
It  is  M  a  parcel  of  rubbish  and — and  lies.  I'll — 111  just  keep  that 
bosh  to  show  Ferrars.  By  the  way,  he  hasn't  been  near  us  for— 
three  or  four  days,  by  George !  " 

The  old  man  broke  oflf  with  a  sudden  pause  that  seemed  to  Lill 
almost  Uke  dismay. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  all  invented,"  cried  Lill  with  a  vague  idea  of 
pleasing  the  general. 

"  What  can  a  mere  schoolgirl  like  you  know  about  that  or  any- 
thing else  ?  Why,  you  have  scarcely  learned  your  catechism  yet ! " 
returned  General  Granard  testily. 

**  No,  indeed,  I  never  learned  my  catechism.    I  couldn't." 

"  More  shame  for  you  and  for  your  teachers.  Ring  the  bell, 
will  you,  or  go,  my  dear,  and  ask  Parker  to  come  here.  You 
will  find  her  in  the  Httle  study  next  the  dining-room  and,  as 
it  is  rather  dull  for  you  to  be  nere  alone,  I  will  not  keep  you, 
Lillian  ;  it's  a  nice  bright  day  for  a  walk." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  go.  I  hope  Lady  de  Walden  will  be  better  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes ;  I  trust  in  God  she  will.  Good-bye.  Very  glad  to  have 
seen  you.    Good-bye ! " 

"  What  a  hurry  he  is  in  to  get  rid  of  me,"  thought  Lill,  as  she 
crossed  the  passage  to  the  tiny  apartment  allotted  to  Parker,  Lady 
de  Walden's  maid. 
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That  important  personage  was  sitting  near  the  window,  a  large 
prayer-book  in  her  hand,  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  General  Granard  wants  to  speak  to  you.  Oh !  Parker,  I  do 
hope  Lady  de  Walden  is  not  seriously  ill,"  cried  Lill  interrupting 
herself,  frightened  at  the  mournful  aspect  of  her  attendant. 

"  No,  miss ;  I  daresay  she'll  be  well  enough  as  far  as  health  goes 
in  a  week  or  so." 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked  LilL 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know.  You  mustn't  ask  me  no  questions,  miss. 
What  covJd  I  know  ?  only  Fve  a  sort  of  an  idea  that  something 
is  ¥nrong,"  returned  Parker  with  that  superior  tone,  irresistible 
to  persons  of  her  mental  class  when  conscious  of  familiarity 
with  dreadful  secrets  which  are  as  yet  hidden  from  their 
fellows. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  know  a  great  deal,  but  I  must  not  keep  you 
from  the  general.  To-morrow  I  will  come  again,  and  I  do  hope 
Lady  de  Walden  will  be  better." 

**  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  general  wants,  miss?  " 

"  No ;  he  seems  worried  by  something  in  the  newspaper." 

"In  the  newspaper !  Oh  I  Lord,"  exclaimed  Parker,  closing  her 
prayer-book,  and  taking  her  handkerchief,  prepared  to  obey  the 
summons. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Lill,  but  the  polite  Parker  for  once  took 
no  notice  of  the  salutation. 

"  You  are  back  very  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  when  her  young 
protig6e  returned,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  unsabbatarian  occu- 
pation of  darning  her  stockings. 

*^  Well,  yes.  My  godfather  turned  me  out.  Oh !  not  unkindly," 
she  added  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Stepney's  look  of  surprise,  "  only  he 
showed  he  wanted  me  to  go.  Poor  dear  Lady  de  Walden  is  not 
well ;  in  fact  I  am  a&aid  she  is  very  ill,  and  the  general  seems 
worried." 

*'  111 ! — why,  she  looked  blooming — no,  she  is  not  the  sort  of 
woman  who  blooms — but  bright  and  well  and  charming  only  three 
days  ago." 

"Well,  she  is  in  bed  now,  or  in  her  room,  and  cannot  even 
see  me — or  they  won't  let  her  see  me,  which  is  more  likely.  I 
daresay  they  are  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill." 

"  Very  likely.  It  is  a  way  prosperous  people  have,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Stepney.  "  Dick  Norris  did  not  stay  long.  He  always  takes  a  country 
walk  on  Sundays,  he  says ;  it  is  in  the  evening  he  feels  so  lonely. 
I  asked  him  to  share  our  cold  beef  and  salad ;  he  is  so  late  other 
evenings.  I  hope,  Lill,  you  are  not  going  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
this  fine  afternoon.  You  are  looking  like  a  ghost  because  you  get 
so  little  exercise." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  walk  alone,"  said  Lill  obstinately. 
"  A  London  Sunday  is  too  miserable  in  itself,  and  to  wander  about 
without  a  soul  to  speak  to  is  enough  to  make  one  die." 
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"  Perhaps  I  had  better  come  with  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Stepney  rub- 
bing her  eyebrow  with  a  stocking-enveloped  hand. 

"  Do,  like  a  dear !  I  want  to  have  a  peep  into  Holland  Park. 
Couldn't  one  get  leave  to  go  through  the  house  ?  I  should  love  to 
wander  about  there." 

*^  I  daresay  we  might.  I  will  ask  somebody  if  it  is  possible  to 
get  admission." 

Mrs.  Stepney  collected  her  working  materials;  gave  a  hasty 
swish  to  the  tablecover  with  her  handkerchief,  and  swept  all  signs 
of  her  unholy  occupation  under  the  table. 

A  brisk  tramp  refreshed  both,  although  neither  spoke  much, 
and,  tempted  by  the  pleasure  of  motion  in  the  bright,  clear 
atmosphere,  they  prolonged  their  walk  till  they  found  themselves 
at  a  considerable  distance  when  the  dusk  of  evening  began  to 
close  in. 

**  It  is  half-past  five,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stepney  looking  at  her 
watch.  "  We  had  better  take  an  omnibus  back  or  that  boy  will 
think  we  have  forgotten  him." 

Arrived  at  Eaby  Villa  they  admitted  themselves  with  a  latch- 
key, and  Mrs.  Stepney  applied  herself  at  once  to  rouse  the  fire 
which  had  gone  to  sleep. 

"  Eun  down  to  Mrs.  Holden,  Lill  dear,"  she  said ;  "  1  know  the 
servant  is  out,  and  if  she  will  bring  up  the  things  we  can  lay  the 
cloth." 

Lill  departed,  and  returned  with  a  tray  fall  of  glasses.  "  Mrs. 
Holden  is  coming,"  she  said.  **  And  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
can  be  in  the  newspapers  to-day !  I  found  the  poor  woman  sitting 
by  the  table,  her  elbows  on  a  paper  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.     I  felt  quite  sorry." 

**  Well,  when  a  woman  comes  to  her  age  she  generally  has  some- 
thing to  weep  for." 

The  entrance  of  the  object  of  these  remarks,  with  swollen  eyes 
and  a  large  tray  in  her  outstretched  hands,  interrupted  her  speech. 
Mrs.  Stepney  hastened  to  thank  and  relieve  her,  and  contrary  to 
her  usual  custom,  Mrs.  Holden,  with  a  few  half  articulate  words, 
retired. 

"  She  is  evidently  a  good  deal  upset,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  look- 
ing after  her.     **  Come,  Lill,  bring  the  cloth." 

When  Dick  Norris  came  in,  half-an-hour  after,  everything  was  in 
applepie  order. 

It  seemed  a  small  paradise  of  comfort,  and  Lill,  in  a  black 
velvet  zouave  jacket  over  a  full  white  muslin  body,  looked  dainty 
and  picturesque. 

The  simple  meal  was  soon  dispatched.  The  freshly  made  tea 
with  cream  in  honour  of  Sunday,  was  profoundly  appreciated  by  the 
Australian,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  constant  readiness 
to  jump  up  and  fetch  everything  that  could  be  wanted,  often  at 
the  cost  of  downfall  to  knife,  fork  and  tumbler. 
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Gonyersation  was  strictly  colonial,  and  Lill  said  very  little  and 
did  not  even  seem  to  listen. 

"  People  talk  of  depression  in  Victoria,"  said  Norris  after  a  pause, 
"  but  individuals  seem  to  amass  big  fortunes — there's  Dalton  now 
— G-us  Dalton.  He  had  next  to  nothing  ten  years  ago,  and  last 
year  he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,  through 
lucky  speculations  in  com  and  cattle.  Then  he  bought  land,  and 
has  found  a  streak  of  gold  running  through  it ;  he'll  soon  cotmt 
his  cash  by  millions.    They  say  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow." 

He  stopped,  and  no  one  spoke  for  a  minute.  Mrs.  Stepney  was 
gazing  far  away  into  vacancy. 

"  Q-us  Dalton,"  she  said  at  length. "  How  old  is  he ;  do  you  know  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  sure.  I  never  saw  him  myself,  but  I  fancy  he  must 
be  about  forty." 

**  And  I  fancy  he  is  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  with  a  smile 
— rather  a  sad  smile. 

**  Oh,  dear ! "  cried  Lill ;  "  do  write  and  make  him  come  home. 
He  might  buy  all  our  pictures,  and  open  a  gallery  for  our  works. 
Oh,  do  make  use  of  him  somehow." 

Norris  looked  up  with  an  amused,  surprised  smile. 

"  You  mercenary  little  vnretch,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  laughing. 
'*Alas!  my  brother  and  I  parted  company  years  ago  and  have 
never  met  since.  He  was  a  pleasant,  open-handed  boy.  Whom 
did  he  marry  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  married,  and  I  don't  think  he  did," 
returned  Norris.  **  Anyhow,  he  is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  Austra- 
lia now.  They  say  he  is  coming  home  next  year.  You  ought  to 
renew  your  acquaintance  with  him,  Mrs.  Stepney." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  can't  attempt  it  now,  after  letting  so  many  years  go  by.  I 
hope  his  money  may  bring  him  happiness ;  that  is  a  thing  money 
cannot  always  purchase." 

"  It  can  do  a  great  deal,  though,"  cried  Lill.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  a  great  big  pile  of  money." 

**  That  is  a  shockingly  unromantic  speech.  Miss  Sandys,"  said 
Norris  smiling  and  looking  curiously  at  her. 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  she  returned  with  the  strange  frankness 
peculiar  to  her,  which  lent  her  ready  speech,  yet  never  seemed  to 
give  the  smallest  loophole  whereby  her  hearers  could  creep  in  to 
her  confidence.  **But  I  am  not  romantic,  and  I  do  love  nice 
things — lovely  dresses  and  draperies  for  my  studio,  and  queer 
bits  of  china,  and — oh,  and  everjrthing." 

"  I'll  try  and  introduce  Dalton  to  you,  Miss  Sandys.  I  used  to 
know  him,  and  I  hear  he  is  coming  to  Europe." 

**  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Norris.  I  would  try  to  make  him  buy 
my  pictures,  and — and — but  he  would  never  look  at  a  shrimp  like 
me ;  both  my  art  and  myself  are  too  insignificant  to  attract  a 
millionaire's  notice." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

TAKING  SAD  COUNSEL. 

To  go  back  a  few  steps.  As  soon  as  a  reply  could  come  firom 
Paris,  Messrs.  Groold  and  Fenton  inclosed  a  reply  to  Ferrars.  It 
was  very  short  but  to  the  point : 

^'  I  will  see  you  on  Sunday,  about  three  o'clock,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Paris. 

"  Yours, 

"DE  Walden." 

With  this  Ferrars  hurried  to  Claire,  hoping  to  reach  The  Palace 
Mansions  before  the  general  issued  from  his  chamber.  Nor  did  he 
miscalculate.  Neither  General  Granard  nor  his  daughter  were 
yet  visible,  but  Stubbs  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  on  the  visitor, 
when  Parker  made  her  appearance. 

"  You  here,  Parker ! "  exclaimed  Ferrars  with  some  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir;  the  general  telegraphed  that  my  lady  was  taken 
bad,  and  I  started  by  the  next  train.  I  arrived  yesterday  after- 
noon." 

"  Ah  !     How  is  she  this  morning  ?  ^ 

"  Poorly  enough,  sir.  The  doctor  says  it  is  a  regular  nervous 
attack,  and  I'm  sure  I  am  not  surprised.  /  saw  she  was  far  from 
well  for  the  last — near  three  months ;  and  what  she  has  suffered 
nobody  knows." 

Ferrars  looked  keenly  at  her. 

"I  hope  not.  I  hope  she  has  not  been  so  unwell  as  yon 
imagine,"  he  said. 

Parker  shook  her  head  oracularly,  but  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  My  lady  says,  would  you  come  into  the  dining-room,  sir  ?  She 
will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Very  well.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Parker ;  you  will  be  a 
comfort  to  your  lady." 

"  I'll  try,  sir,"  returned  Parker  with  an  air  of  despondency  and 
devotion,  and  she  left  the  room. 

"  That  woman  has  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  true  state  of  affairs," 
thought  Ferrars  as  he  went  slowly  to  the  dining-room.  "  Servants 
are  the  lookers-on  who  see  most  of  the  game." 

Here  he  paced  a  few  times  to  and  fro.  He  feared,  yet  longed, 
to  see  Claire.  The  vision  of  her  death-like  face  as  she  lay  in  her 
brother's  arms  had  not  left  his  eyes  since  she  fell  senseless,  ex- 
hausted by  the  sufferings  of  that  dreadfal  day.  The  previous  one 
he  had  called  to  inquire  for  her,  but  did  not  venture  to  ask  for 
an  interview.     Now 
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The  door  opened  to  admit  the  object  of  his  thoughts.  What  a 
pale,  woefiil  face  and  sad,  strained  eyes  I  The  very  curves  of  her 
figure  expressed  despondency.  She  gave  him  a  small,  dry,  feverish 
hand. 

"  What  news  have  you  for  me,  dear  Stephen  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low 
unsteady  voice. 

He  replied  by  handing  her  de  Walden's  note.  She  read  it  in 
silence,  and  returning  it  said  with  a  piteous  smile : 

<<  This  immediate  assent  looks  a  little  hopeful  to  me.  What  do 
you  think  ?  ** 

^^  I  can  foresee  nothing  from  this,"  he  returned  huskily. 
"  Do  sit  down,  Claire  ;  you  are  hardly  able  to  stand,"  draw- 
ing a  chair  forward.  "I  fear  to  mislead  you — ^and — what- 
ever your  husband's  mood  may  be,  we  can  hardly .  expect 
him  to  abandon  the — the  course  he  has  adopted  without  a 
struggle." 

GhiLre  raised  her  eyes  and  lifted  her  clasped  hands,  letting  them 
drop  again  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

*^  Still,  it  is  something  to  know  where  he  is,"  she  said  with  an 
eflfort  to  be  hopeful. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  will  cross  to-night  and  return  to-morrow," 
said  Stephen  quickly.  ^^  I  can  be  with  you  as  soon  as  a  letter,  and 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory." 

"  Oh,  yes — so  much  more  1  And,  Stephen,  do  you — do  you 
think  he  will  come  ?  " 

Ferrars  shook  his  head. 

"  It  seems  so  terrible  to  me,"  resumed  Claire,  plucking  nervously 
at  the  trimmings  of  her  morning  gown,  **  that  I  almost  shrink 
from  meeting  him — my  own  dear  husband !  What  will  become  of 
me  if  my  despised  love  dies  out — if  he  returns  too  late  ?  But  he 
will  not !  I  must  think  of  him  as  of  some  afflicted  being  whose 
mind  has  been  temporarily  darkened,  and  help  him  to  get  well.  But 
life  can  never,  never  again  be  what  it  was.  Here,  Stephen,  here  is  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  him — ^perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  write  to 
him?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is ;  and,  Clafre,'  how — how  is  it  that  your 
self-respect  allows  you  to  address  him  ? "  cried  Ferrars  with  a 
burst  of  fierce  indignation. 

"  It  was  a  struggle.  I  was  terrified  when  I  began  to  find  how 
hard  it  was  to  write  to  him.  But  above  all  things  I  must  try  to 
save  him.  I  owe  him  so  much  for  all  these  happy  years — for  all 
his  goodness  to  my  father — and  if  I  did  not  try  to  save  him,  who 

would  ?    Think  of  the  ruin  of  his  life — of — of "    She  broke 

into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

"  It  is  not  easy  tp  ruin  a  man  in  de  Walden's  position,"  said 
Ferrars  bitterly,  and  checking  an  involuntary  movement  towards 
her.  "  If  you  were  to  divorce  de  Walden,  in  six  months  he  would 
be  eagerly  sought  by  the  larger  half  of  society  as  a  hon  parti — a 
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useful  associate  in  undertakings  that  require  money,"  and  Ferrars 
paced  the  room  impatiently. 

"  Divorce  my  husband  !  "  said  Claire  almost  in  a  whisper,  full  of 
horror,  and  removing  the  hands  with  which  she  had  covered  her 
face.  **  How  could  you  utter  such  a  word  ?  Our  lives  are  suffi- 
ciently destroyed  as  it  is — but  to  live  for  ever  apart ! "  She  shud- 
dered and  stretched  out  one  hand  as  if  to  repel  some  hideous 
phantom. 

"  Forgive  me."  Then  Ferrars  paused,  and  resumed  in  a  different 
tone :  **  Well,'!  take  the  mail  train  to-night ;  on  Monday  morning 
I  will  be  here  with  tidings  of  some  kind." 

"  Thank  you,  Stephen.  You  are  the  best  and  kindest  of  brothers 
to  me." 

"  You  can  always  command  me,  Claire,"  he  returned  in  a  low 
deep  tone  that  thrilled  her  with  a  sense  of  his  utter  devotion. 

"I  suppose  I  need  not  wait  to  see  the  general?"  resumed 
Ferrars. 

**No,  certainly  not.  He  need  not  know  you  have  been 
here,  or  that  I  have  come  out  of  my  room  to  see  you.  I  keep 
there  to  avoid  my  poor  dear  father ;  his  questions,  his  cheerful 
talk,  distract  me.    If  he  knows  I  saw  you " 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  I  told  him  you  were  going  out  of  town,  so  I  shall  creep  back 
to  my  room.  Ah,  Stephen,  I  fear  both  Parker  and  Milward  know 
more — more  than  they  ought." 

"  Don't  think  of  them.  Good-bye,  Claire.  For  the  boy's  sake 
keep  up  your  heart.     God  bless  you,  my  dear — cousin." 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment  between  both  his  own,  then  dropped 
it,  and  was  gone. 


There  was  many  an  evil  day  before  Claire,  many  a  demand  on 
her  courage  and  common  seDse,  but  nothing  ever  seemed  so  ter- 
rible to  her'M  as  the  hours  which  succeeded  this  interview  with 
Ferrars.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  spent  in  her  room — for- 
tunately the  doctor  ordered  her  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  view  to  future  emergencies,  she  dragged  herself  into 
the  drawing-room  in  the  afternoon,  and  bore  up  under  her  father^s 
cross-examination  respecting  her  health  and  what  could  possibly 
have  brought  on  this  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  nervous 
attack.  Her  brother  was  very  kind  and  considerate ;  but  there 
was  something  ominous  to  her  in  his  careful  avoidance  of  per- 
sonal matters.  Did  he  suspect  anything  of  the  truth?  How 
could  he  ? — unless  Stephen*  had  betrayed  it ;  but  no,  she  could 
trust  her  life  to  Stephen. 

It  was  such  a  relief  when  he  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewell. 

By  this  time  her  fate  had  been  fixed,  and  whichever  way  the 
fiat  had  gone  forth  a  cruel  trial  awaited  her — to  lose  de  Walden  or 
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to  meet  him,  to  see  his  humiliation.  Bnt  anything  was  better  than 
the  first.  She  felt  that,  apart  from  the  loss  of  reputation,  which 
it  seemed  to  her  his  conduct  must  entail,  he  would,  separated  firom 
herself  for  such  a  cause,  go  to  pieces  morally. 

How  thankful  she  was  to  be  able  to  reply  to  her  father's  oft- 
repeated  inquiry,  "Have  you  written  to  de  Walden?"  in  the 
affirmative.    But 

"  The  day  drags  on,  thongh  stonns  keep  out  the  sun ; " 

and  the  dreadful  Sunday,  the  sleepless  nights  that  preceded  and 
followed  it,  were  over  at  last. 

On  Monday  morning  she  rose  before  her  usual  hour,  and  directed 
Parker  to  put  her  clothes  together  as  she  might  return  early  next 
morning  to  Beaumont  Boyal.  As  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  made  a  pretence  of  eating  break- 
fast. Then  she  looked  at  the  South-Eastem  time-table  to 
make  sure  of  the  hour  at  which  the  mail  train  reached  Charing 
Gross. 

Stephen  would  not  fail  her.  But  why  was  he  not  here  ?  He 
must  have  arrived  three  or  four  hours  ago.    If 

"  Mr.  Ferrars,"  said  Stubbs. 

Claire  stood  up,  but  could  not  advance  to  meet  him.  They  did 
not  think  of  shaking  hands ;  they  ^azed  into  each  other's  eyes  for 
a  moment.     Then  Claire  said  quietly  : 

"  It  was  all  in  vain  ?  " 

"  In  vain ! "  echoed  Ferrars. 

She  made  a  slight  gesture  expressive  of  hope  abandoned. 

"Tell  me,**  she  said,  breaking  the  painful  silence;  "tell  me 
all." 

**  I  tried  to  be — not  unfriendly — for  your  sake,  Claire,"  returned 
Ferrars,  still  standing  and  resting  one  hand  on  the  table.  "  De 
Walden  was  not  at.  aU  himself.  He  said,  *  I  know  you  mean  well ; 
but  this  interview  only  gives  us  both  unnecessary  pain.  I  know 
all  that  can  justly  be  said  against  me,  but  I  have  chosen  my  part.* 
I  begged  him  to  read  your  letter.  He  was  not  disposed  to  do  so 
at  first ;  afterwards  he  did  read  it.  I  saw  he  grew  pale  as  he  read, 
then  he  returned  it  to  me  saying,  *  There  cannot  be  a  better  woman, 
but  the  die  is  cast ;  we  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other  again. 
As  you  are  her  friend  and  mine,  Stephen,  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
will  assist  her  to  make  any  arrangement  she  thinks  best  for  her 
happiness.  She  is  too  young,  too  good  to  have  her  life  marred  by 
being  always  tied  to  a  recusant  husband.  You  must  stand  by  her. 
But  my  devotion  is  now  due  to  the  woman  who  threw  away  all  a 
woman  values  for  my  sake.'  I  told  him  I  considered  he  was  acting 
like  a  scoimdrel  and  a  dupe ;  I  said  all  that  could  rouse  a  man  of 
honour,  but  in  vain.  He  replied  there  was  no  use  in  our  dis- 
cussing a  point  on  which  we  could  never  agree ;  then  he  handed 
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me  back  your  letter,  and  we  parted.  There  is  your  letter.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  destroy  it  yourself." 

Claire  took  and  tore  it  to  shreds,  with  the  first  approach  to 
vehemence  she  had  yet  shown.  Then  she  rose  and  said,  with  a 
kind  of  deadly  composure : 

"  That  is  over.     I  will  return  to  Beaumont  Eoyal.** 

Her  further  speech  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  General  Granard,  who  came  in  hastily  with  a  troubled  look. 
Claire,  at  the  sight  of  her  &ther,  turned  and  fled  from  his  pre- 
sence. 

**  Glad  fo  see  you,  Ferrars,"  said  the  general,  holding  out  one 
hand  while  the  other  grasped  a  newspaper ;  *^  deuced  glad  to  see 
you.  Sit  down.  I — a — I've  been  anxious  to  see  you, — ^for — don't 
think  me  an  ass, — ^but  I  have  been  rather  uncomfortable  about 
this  confounded  paragraph  in  the  Universe.  It  seems  curiously 
applicable,  hey  ?  and  Claire  has  been  so  unlike  herself." 

Ferrars  took  the  paper  and  read  the  paragraph  pointed  out,  his 
brows  almost  meeting  in  a  fierce  frown. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  general,  it  is  only  too  applicable,"  he  said 
gravely.  "How  these  rascally  editors  get  their  information  I 
cannot  imagine ;  but  it's  awfully  painful  to  break  the  matter  to 
you.  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can.  De  Walden  has  bolted  with 
Mrs*.  Bepton,  and  seems  at  present  disposed  to  stick  to  her.  I 
ran  over  to  Paris  and  saw  him  yesterday.  He  is  beyond  listening 
to  reason." 

"My  God!  it  will  kill  Claire.  What  an  infernal  idiot!" 
gasped  the  old  man,  sitting  down  suddenly.  "Ferrars,  how  did  it 
all  come  about  ?  Why,  he  has  scarcely  been  left  alone !  I  can't 
believe  my  ears." 

"  It's  too  true,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  returned  Ferrars,  drawing  a 
chair  opposite  the  half-stupefied  general.  "  It  is  just  one  of  these 
cases  of  temporary  insanity  which  we  meet  with  every  now  and 
then,  when  all  attempt  at  rescue  is  absolutely  vain." 

"  To  insult  a  creature  like  Claire  with  such  open,  shameless 
infidelity!  Gad!  I'd  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  only  he  is  not  worth 
swinging  for.  I  suppose  his  villainy  can't  touch  her  settlements ! 
Then  there's  the  boy !  It  is  too  awful  a  smash  altogether ;  and 
a  week  ago  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  they  were  a  brace  of 
turtle  doves." 

"In  fact,  there  is  an  endless  vista  of  troubles,"  rejoined 
Ferrars. 

"  How  did  this  she-devil  get  hold  of  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  regular  case  of  small  beginnings  and  big,  tragic  endings. 
It  was  early  last  summer  that  this  woman  appeared  at  the  Thorpes' 
— you  know  the  Langford  Grange  people — and  Claire  recognized 
her  as  an  old  schooQellow.  She  was  down  on  her  luck,  and 
altogether  the  disconsolate  widow.  Claire  rather  took  her  up — 
you  know  how  good-natured  she  is — not  very  warmly  I  admit, 
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for  I  do  not  think  she  personally  liked  her;  and  de  Walden 
scarcely  noticed  her  at  first.  Indeed^  he  seemed  afraid  that  / 
should  fall  a  victim  to  her  charms,"  and  Ferrars  smiled  grimly. 
"I  went  away  in  July  for  a  cruise,  and  when  I  came  back 
I  saw  that  de  Walden  was  much  more  interested  in  her  than 
formerly." 

«  Then  why  the  deuce  didn't  you  warn  him  ?  "  interrupted  the 
general. 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  have  done  any  good  ?  Can  it  be 
possible  you  have  forgotten  what  human  nature  is  ?  "  said  Ferrars, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  assure  you  it  was  desperately  hard  to  look 
on  helplessly.  I  tried  making  love  to  her  myself,  just  to  show  de 
Walden  I  could  easily  take  her  from  him — ^as  I  could,  had  I  been 
in  earnest — but  she  has  the  devil's  own  penetration,  or  rather 
instinct,  where  her  own  interest  is  concerned,  and  I  am  not  sure 
she  has  not  foiled  me  with  my  own  weapons.  She  is  playing  a 
deep  game." 

**  What !  in  throwing  away  her  reputation  and  eloping  with  a 
married  man  ?  "  cried  the  general. 

"  Even  so !  Then  came  your  illness  and  Claire's  six  or  seven 
weeks'  absence.  The  hunting  season  began,  and  de  Walden  was  in 
the  toils.  Against  my  better  judgment,  I  yielded  to  my  impulse 
and  remonstrated  with  him.  He  told  me  very  distinctly  to  mind 
my  own  business,  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  I  did,  how- 
ever, venture  to  speak  again,  and  we  came  very  nearly  to  a  split. 
All  this  time  I  never  anticipated  anything  beyond  an  ordinary 

intrigue — that  is No !  I  could  not  quite  foresee — an  affair  that 

might  pass  over  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  a  high-minded, 
pure-hearted  woman  like  Claire.  She  had  become  uneasy  at  the 
change  in  her  husband,  but  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  You  see  the  Bepton  had  changed  the  scene  of  her  opera- 
tions to  town,  and  that  railway  scheme  gave  de  Walden  an  excuse 
for  coming  to  and  fro.  Then  the  bolt  fell ;  and,  by  heaven !  it's  a 
frightfal  business." 

"  Frightful  is  not  the  word  for  it ! "  cried  the  general.  "It  will 
ruin  my  daughter's  life.  Even  if  he  comes  back,  like  most  women, 
I  suppose  Claire's  high  principle  and  all  the  rest  of  it  will  make 
her  ride  her  high  horse,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  only 
solution  to  the  dead-lock  they  are  in.  Womeki  are  utterly  incapable 
of  taking  common-sense  views  of  such  a  matter." 

"  There  is  certainly  very  little  mutual  understanding  between 
men  and  women  in  any  matter.  But  you  do  Claire  injustice.  All 
she  cares  for  is  to  win  her  husband  back — to  save  his  reputation." 
He  smiled  a  sneering  smile  as  he  spoke.  "Presently  she  will 
realize  the  bitterness  and  degradation  of  receiving  him  after  such 
an  escapade.  She  has  a  dash  of  the  angel  in  her,  but  there's  stee 
in  her  nature  too.  I  pray  God  the  agonies  that  double-distilled 
ass  of  a  husband  has  inflicted  may  not  prove  too  much  for  her 
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strength,"  and  Ferrars  set  his  teeth,  with  some  very  ugly  words 
half  uttered  between  them. 

^*  By  Greorge  !  sir,  she  shall  divorce  him  if  he  does  not  come  to 
his  senses  soon,"  cried  the  general  angrily.  **  111  not  have  my 
child  moping  out  her  Ufe  in  the  sort  of  penitential  retirement 
which  the  world  expects  from  unlucky,  deserted  wives.  She  shall 
divorce  him,  by  George ! " 

"  All  that  is  in  the  dim  future,"  said  Ferrars  coldly.  "  We  must 
try  and  keep  her  up  as  much  as  possible.  She  dreaded  your  anger 
and  contempt  for  de  Walden,  and  I  would  suggest  your  saying  as 
little  as  possible  to  her  on  the  subject." 

"  I  am  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  directing  me  how  to 
communicate  with  my  own  daughter!"  said  Greneral  Granard 
testily. 

"Excuse  me,"  returned  Ferrars,  quite  unmoved,  "Lady  de 
Walden's  last  words  were  that  she  wished  to  go  back  to  Beaumont 
Boyal.  It  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do ;  and — but  this  suggestion, 
too,  may  oflfend — ^it  would  be  a  great  comfort  and  protection  if  you 
would  go  with  her  and  remain  there." 

"  I  think  you  are  rights  and,  Ferrars,  don't  mind  me.  Can  you 
wonder  if  I  turn  crusty  when  everything  is  tumbling  about  my 
ears  ?  Damn  it  all !  I  am  utterly  broken-hearted.  But,  thank 
God;  there  is  cut  and  come  again  in  the  Beaumont  Eoyal  estates." 

"  No  doubt.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  Had  you 
not  better  see  my  man  of  business?  In  such  an  affair  you 
ought  to  have  legal  advice  from  the  outset.  Sentiment  <mly 
muddles  matters." 

"  Sentiment  be  hanged ! "  growled  General  Granard.  "  Senti- 
ment won't  do  my  poor  child  any  good.  I  see  the  force  of  what 
you  say  about  going  with  her  to  Beaumont  Boyal,  but  it  is  an 
awful  bore.  There  is  a  raw  coldness  about  country  houses  that  is 
indescribable,  by  Jove !  Still,  I'll  go.  I  must  see  Claire,  poor 
child ;  it  will  be  awfully  trying,  and  the  sooner  I  get  it  over  the 
better.    By  Jove !  I  foresee  an  awful  lot  of  trouble." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  it  will  be  spread  over  a  considerable  time.  I  am 
going  to  Briggs  this  afternoon ;  shall  I  tell  him  that  you  will  be 
glad  of  his  advice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do ;  I  may  as  well,  for  I  thank  God  I  have  hitherto  steered 
clear  of  these  gentry." 

"Very  well.  General  Granard.  I  shall  always  keep  to  lee- 
ward of  lawyers ;  but  there  a/re  cases  when  we  cannot  do  without 
them." 

"  Well,  I  hoped  my  troubles  in  this  life  were  over,  but  there's 
evidently  a  fine  fresh  crop  coming  forward  for  me." 

"  I  shall  probably  look  in  late  in  the  day,"  said  Ferrars,  **  but 
fear  I  shall  not  bring  you  any  good  news." 

"  By  gad ! "  ejaculated  General  Granard,  "  it's  an  extraordinary 
affair  altogether.    A  fortnight  ago  I  should  have  taken  my  Bible 
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oath  that  de  Walden  was  the  last  man  to  behave  like  a  blackguard 
as  he  has." 

**  If  he  had  been  content  to  manage  his  improprieties  decently 
and  in  order,"  said  Ferrars  drily,  **we  could  have  kept  Claire 
in  the  dark  and  saved  her  a  good  deal.  This  flying  in  the  face 
of  society  is  the  Eepton's  doing,  however.  Don't  you  see  her 
game  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly.     She  has  done  for  herself." 

"  To  me  it  is  tolerably  clear.  She  counts  on  Claire  sueing  for 
a  divorce,  which,  if  Mrs.  Bepton  can  keep  de  Walden  at  her  apron- 
string  long  enough,  Claire  would  be  sure  to  obtain.  Then  the 
fair  widow  would  be  speedily  transformed  into  the  Baroness  de 
W^alden." 

**G-ood  God!  you  don't  think  the  fellow  would  disgrace  his 
old  name,  his  high  position,  by  such  an — ^an  infehial  TuSsaUi- 
ance?'' 

"  Old  names  have  survived  such  rents  and  stains  before  this," 
observed  Ferrars.  "  Well,  General  Ghranard,  I  must  leave  you.  I 
may  look  in  again  this  evening,  foi^  I  feel  anxious  about  Claire. 
She  has  had  an  awfiil  blow." 

He  shook  hands  with  th&  dazed,  indignant  old  man  who  foresaw 
endless  trouble  and  the^reak-up  of  his  own  peace — of  his  tranquil, 
honoured  existence.  They  really  must  try  to  get  de  Walden  back 
before  that  woman  acquired  too  firm  a  hold  upon  him. 

"  He  will  either  cut  and  run  from  her  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  will 
cost  him  a  pot  of  money,  or  she  will  get  such  a  grip  of  him  that  he 

will  never  shake  it  oflf.     Now,  if  Cljure  will  only  hear  reason 

Poor  girl !  I  must  give  her  her  head  at  first." 

So  saying  he  walked  slowly  to  his  daughter's  room  and 
knocked. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  in,  Claire  ?  "  he  asked  when  there  was  no 
immediate  answer. 

Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Claire,  very  white  but  tearless, 
stood  before  him. 

"  My  dear  child !  my  poor,  dear,  little  girl !  You  must  bear  up, 
Claire.  Matters  may  end  better  than  you  expect.  Though  that 
fellow  has  behaved  like " 

"  Hush  1 "  she  said,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck, "  you  must 
not  speak  against  him,  for  I  cannot  defend  him,  and  that  makes  it 
doubly  hard.   I  am  trying  to  be  wise — to  be  silent." 

She  trembled  so  violently  that  the  general  feared  she  might 
fall. 

"  Come,  sit  down  on  the  sofa  by  me,  and  we  will  say  nothing 
about  your  troubles  at  present.  You  must  have  some  wine 
or  something.  Don't  keep  back  your  tears,  my  love.  They 
might " 

"  Keep  back  my  tears ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  They  will  not  come," 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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**  That  scoundrel ^A — ^never  mind,  he  isn't  worth  either  your 

sighs  or  tears.    We  must  just  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  future, 

and  we'll  take  advice.** 

"  I  cannot  think  now,  dear  &ther ;  I  only  want  to  get  away  to 

Beaumont  Boyal — to  my  boy.    And  you — ^you  will  come  with  me, 

dear?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.    I  may  not  get  away  for  a  couple  of  days. 

I — ^I  have  to  arrange  matters,  and  give  you  time  to  get  my  rooms 

ready.    You  will  see  to  a  south  aspect,  will  you  not  r  " 

**  I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  said  Claire  slowly.    "  Will  you  write  to 

the  housekeeper?  I  do  not  feel  I  could  hold  a  pen." 
"  Of  course  I  will ;  and  hadn't  you  better  lie  down  ?  " 
"  I  will.     I  can  fret  no  more,  and  I  may  get  to  sleep." 
**  Do  try,  my  dear.     I  will  send  Parker  to  you." 
Kissing  her  brow  the  general  rose,  rang  for  Parker,  and  left  the 

room  noiselessly  with  knitted  brow  and  downcast  head. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BORED  TO  DEATH. 

W  T>OEED  1  Ah !  Good  heavens,  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for 
JJ  any  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  as  unutterably  bored 
as  I  am.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  I  shall  simply  die  of  stagnation,  or  else  run  away  with 
the  first  masculine  creature  who  is  good  enough  to  propose  to  me. 
Human  nature  can't  stand  it.  But  there ! "  and  the  fair  speaker 
dug  her  parasol  deep  into  the  bare,  brown  earth  at  her  feet. 
•*They  haven't  got  any  sympathy  with  human  nature,  at  all 
events,  girl  nature.  Though  they  are  my  own  father  and  mother, 
and  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  much  less  to  think  it,  they're 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  dry  old  fossils,  who,  if  they  ever  were  young, 
have  long  since  forgotten  what  the  sensation  was  like." 

Thus  murmured  Hetty  Davidson  to  herself.  No  one  was  by  to 
overhear  her  sentiments,  and  she  could  not  refirain  from  the  luxury 
of  uttering  them  aloud.  It  was  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for  her  pent- 
up  feelings,  to  which  she  frequently  had  resort,  when  her  inward 
consciousness  warned  her  that  temper  and  patience  were  both  on 
the  point  of  giving  way.  She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  who 
had  just  attained  her  eighteenth  birthday.  She  had  a  straight, 
upright  figure,  tall  and  slim,  with  a  small  waist  somewhat  tightened 
after  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  a  gently  swelling  bust,  above 
which  rose  a  long,  white  neck  surmounted  by  a  bright,  roguish, 
kittenish  face  full  of  bloom  and  charm.  The  brow  was  low ;  the 
rippling  hair  of  that  rich  auburn  hue  which  from  all  time  painters 
have  loved  to  paint,  whilst  the  ripe,  red  lips,  that  parted  on  the 
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smallest  provocation,  displayed  two  rows  of  feultless  and  dazzllngly 
white  teeth.  But  Hetty's  chief  beauty  lay  in  her  eyes,  those  won- 
derful dark  eyes  which  seemed  charged  with  a  subtle  magnetism, 
and  whose  liquid  depths  contrasted  so  vividly  with  her  bright,  yet 
delicate  colouring.  She  might  have  sat  for  a  young  Hebe  in  her 
freshness  and  fumess. 

Not  only  was  Miss  Hetty  Davidson  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  but 
she  was  an  elegant  and  uncommon-looking  one  as  well,  whose  good 
looks,  like  many  of  the  flaxen  Saiki  type,  were  not  lost  in  a  crowd, 
appearing  insipid  and  wanting  in  tone.  They  shone  out  the  more 
conspicuously  when  compared  with  other  members  of  her  own  sex. 
It  had  been  so  at  school.  The  girls,  and  even  the  teachers,  had 
petted  and  made  much  of  her.  She  was  a  kind  of  show  pupil,  of 
whom  the  whole  establishment  was  proud.  There,  she  felt  herself 
a  somebody,  although  in  a  small  sphere ;  here,  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  her.  From  morning  to  night  she  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources;  and  relieved  of  all  scholastic 
routine,  time  hung  heavy  on  her  hands.  Over  and  over  again  did 
she  wish  herself  back  at  school.  Just  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  left  it  for  good,  and  words  were  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe how  she  hated  home.  Her  blithe  young  spirit  chafed  against 
the  tedium  and  monotony  of  life  as  represented  at  Murchiston 
Hall.  And  yet  it  was  a  beautiful  place ;  one  of  those  typical  old 
English  homes  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
whose  fame  has  spread  &r  and  wide. 

As  she  sat  disconsolately  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  cedar, 
making  a  circle  of  its  dry,  fallen  needles  with  her  little,  restless 
feet,  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  June  roses  came  wafted  to  her 
nostrils  on  the  soft  languorous  air.  The  sun  shone  down  clear  and 
glittering,  covering  the  brown  earth,  where  no  grass  would  grow, 
with  dancing  patches  of  light  and  shade,  whilst  through  the  dark, 
massive  boughs  of  the  tree,  the  sky  peeped  shyly  with  kindly  blue 
eyes.  Unconsciously,  the  charm  and  beauty  of  this  fair  garden, 
with  its  smooth,  turfy  lawns,  well-kept  walks,  stately  trees  and 
brilliant  flowers,  penetrated  to  Hetty's  heart  and  caused  it  to  stir 
mysteriously.  After  all,  the  place  was  well  enough,  if — ^if  the 
people  who  lived  in  it  had  been  different.  Animated  by  some  such 
feeling,  she  half  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  she  was  seated,  and 
stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried  aloud,  "  it  is  pretty.  I  acknowledge  that,  and 
if  one  were  old,  and  crushed,  and  miserable,  perhaps  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  all.  But  I'm  not,  and  prettiness  alone  does  not  satisfy 
me.  Fine  trees  and  gaudy  flower-beds  don't  suflSce  for  my  aspira- 
tions. I  want  to  see  life — to  go  out  into  the  world  and  experience 
things  for  myself,  instead  of  being  shut  up  here  like  a  sleeping 
Princess,  waiting  for  a  fairy  Prince  who  never  comes  and  never  wifl 
oome  as  long  as  I  remain  captive  in  this  gilded  prison,  for  it's 
nothing  more.    I  shall  rot  and  rust  away  until  my  youth  and  good 
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looks  have  gone.  What  is  the  use  of  being  young,  if  you  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  exactly  the  same  life  as  two  old  people  of  sixty  and 
seventy  ?  And  yet  they  don't  see  it.  They  either  can't  or  won't 
perceive  that  the  dulness  is  simply  killing  me." 

"  HuUoa,  Hetty !  What  is  killing  you  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from 
behind. 

The  girl  started.  Then  seeing  an  elderly  gentleman  of  great 
size  and  weight  advance  towards  her,  she  answered  with  a  pout : 
"  Oh,  nothing !     How  you  frightened  me,  papa ! " 

**  Did  I  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  don't  look  in  a  very  moribund 
condition." 

"  Looking  does  not  count,"  she  responded  tragically.  "Feeling 
is  the  thing.  But  how  soon  Doctor  Stevens  has  gone  away.  What 
did  he  say  to  you  ?  Anything  fresh,  or  just  the  same  old  story, 
« Live  well,  but  carefully ;  avoid  chills,  and  don't  over-exert  your- 
self?'"and  Hetty  mimicked  their  family  Esculapius  to  perfec- 
tion. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  the  news,"  said  her  father,  seating  himself 
by  his  daughter's  side. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  stout,  and  he  occupied  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  the  narrow  bench.  Hetty  drew  her  clean,  white  skirts 
away  with  a  gesture  of  displeasure,  and  edging  a  little  fmrther  off, 
contrived  to  put  a  greater  distance  between  them.  To  a  close 
observer  the  action  was  significant  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Davidson 
did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  He  was  occupied  in  disposing  his  large 
person  as  comfortably  as  possible  on  the  hard  seat. 

"Well?"  said  Hetty  interrogatively,  speaking  in  her  cold, 
clear  young  voice,  which  expressed  beforehand  a  total  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  any  news  likely  to  prove  personally  accept- 
able. 

"  Well,"  echoed  her  father,  "  our  firiend  Stevens,  after  entering 
pretty  fully  into  my  case,  is  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  suffering  from 
a  complication  of  gout  and  liver " 

"  The  results  of  over-eating,  probably,"  interrupted  Hetty,  with 
merciless  candour,  giving  an  imperceptible  arch  to  her  finely  pen- 
cilled eyebrows.  "  Too  many  rich  sauces,  and  an  unwise  indulgence 
in  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  responded  Mr.  Davidson  testily.  "  What 
on  earth  put  such  an  absurd  idea  as  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

She  glanced  casually  at  the  liberal  curve  displayed  by  her  com- 
panion's waistcoat.    Alas  I  the  slimness  of  youth  was  gone. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  came.  One  generally  associates  gout  and 
liver  with  over-eating.  They  are  the  privileged  complaints  of  the 
rich." 

**  You  have  never  even  heard  of  poor  man's  gout,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  retorted,  with  considerable  asperity. 

•*  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  could 
be  suffering  from  such  an  ailment." 
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The  satire  fortunately  was  lost.  Mr.  Davidson's  thoughts  were 
busy  elsewhere.     Thanks  to  this  fact,  Hetty  escaped  correction. 

"  Dr.  Stevens  advises  me  to  go  to  Homburg  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
away  from  business  matters,"  he  went  on,  sucking  meditatively  at 
the  end  of  his  cane.  '*  He  thinks  a  course  of  the  waters  would  do 
me  good.  It's  a  great  move,  a  tremendous  move  in  fact,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  to  contemplate  it  seriously." 

Hetty  clapped  her  hands  together.  The  colour  deepened  in  her 
rose-tinted  cheek.  She  had  heard  only  the  first  few  words  of  her 
father's  speech,  but  they  sufficed  to  alter  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
mind. 

"  To  Homburg ! "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly.  **  Oh,  how  delight- 
ful ! "     Then  a  sudden  fear  seized  her,  and  she  added  : 

"  Papa,  I  have  never  been  abroad.  It  is  the  dream  of  my  life 
to  go.     You  will  take  me  with  you,  won't  you  ?  " 

An  indulgent  smile  spread  over  the  old  man's  naturally  stem  and 
hard-featured  face.  He  did  not  in  the  least  understand  his  daughter, 
but  she  had  for  him  the  attraction  which  brilliant  Youth  always 
has  for  age,  and  he  was  proud  of  her  beauty  and  distinguished  ap- 
pearance. Even  her  pertness,  when  not  directed  against  himself, 
he  put  down  to  smartness,  and  often  chuckled  with  visible  content 
when  Hetty  bested  her  mother  in,  argument. 

"  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  foreign  travel,  child  ?  "  he  asked  good- 
humouredly. 

"Like  it !  I  should  think  so.  Oh,  papa,  when  shall  we  start? 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  one  after  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  soon  as  that,  Hetty.  You  must  have  patience. 
This  is  only  June,  I  can't  possibly  get  away  until  some  time  in 
July.     Probably  it  will  be  towards  the  middle  of  the  month." 

"  July !  "  she  exclaimed  discontentedly,  "  July  is  ever  so  far  off.^ 

"  Nonsense.  Why,  we  are  already  at  the  end  of  June.  Have 
you  no  preparations  to  make  before  leaving  home,  no  frocks  and 
fallals  to  put  in  order  ?  I  am  told  that  Homburg  is  an  extremely 
dressy  place.  Something  like  London  in  the  season  in  fact,  only 
with  all  the  people  crowded  into  a  few  streets." 

**  There  are  lots  of  things  I  should  buy  if  I  could,"  said  Hetty 
disconsolately. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ?  " 

"  For  a  very  simple  reason.  Because  I've  spent  all  my  money. 
It  soon  goes  when  you've  only  a  small  allowance." 

"  You've  eighty  pounds  a  year,  surely  that  is  enough  for  a  young 
lady  to  dress  herself  upon." 

"  Not  when  it  has  to  include  every  single  item  of  her  personal 
expenditure.  Presents,  stamps,  a  hundred  little  things  have  to 
come  out  of  it.  Anyway,  the  money  has  gone,  and  if  you  expect 
me  to  dress  smartly  at  Homburg,  why  you'll  have  to  be  generous 
and  open  your  purse  strings,  papa."  And  she  shot  a  tenative  glance 
at  him. 
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"  Ah,  Hetty,  I  fear  that  you  are  extravagant,  and  extravagance 
is  a  most  reprehensible  thing,  especially  at  your  time  of  life.  If 
you  had  had  to  make  money,  as  I  have  been  forced  to  do,  instead 
of  being  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in  your  mouth,  then  you  would 
know  the  value  of  it,  and  think  twice  before  you  develop  a  taste 
for  lavish  expenditure." 

Hetty  crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  looked  the  very  picture 
of  innocence  and  amiability. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  mind  being  shabby,  if  you  have  no  objection 
to  seeing  me  dowdier  than  other  girls,"  she  said,  with  a  well-assumed 
air  of  indifference.  "  Of  course  it  has  happened  a  little  unfor- 
tunately, for  had  I  known  we  were  going  to  Homburg  I  should  have 
kept  my  money,  and  not  spent  twelve  guineas  on  that  new  riding- 
habit  you  insisted  on  my  getting.  The  old  one  was  quite  good 
enough  for  me,  but  if  you  remember,  you  said  it  really  was  not  fit 
to  be  seen." 

Mr.  Davidson's  conscience  smote  him.  He  had  certainly  advised 
the  purchase  of  the  habit  in  question. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  let's  say  no  more  about  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  rather  an  exceptional  case.  One  meets  lots  of  fashionable 
people  abroad,  Hetty,  and  I  want  you  to  do  me  credit.  So  get 
what  you  want,  and  let  the  bills  be  sent  in  to  me." 

"  All  right,  papa,"  she  assented  cheerfully,  congratulating  her- 
self on  the  diplomacy  which  had  secured  so  signal  a  triumph ; 
for  Mr.  Davidson,  although  extremely  wealthy,  like  many  self-made 
men,  was  not  partial  to  spending  his  money.  "  I'll  do  my  little 
utmost  to  uphold  the  family  name." 

"  I  see  by  the  newspapers,  that  His  Serene  Highness,  Prince 
Friskovitch  is  going  to  Homburg  this  year,"  he  remarked 
complacently.  "  He  is  notoriously  fond  of  pretty  girls.  Other 
people  ^  have  succeeded  in  climbing  the  social  ladder,  and 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  if  we  play  our  cards  well,  I . 
don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  also.  Eh,  Hetty  ? "  and  the  old 
man  chuckled. 

She  tossed  her  head  disdainfully.  The  notion  was  by  no  means 
displeasing  to  her.  In  fact  at  that  very  moment,  in  her  vain  little 
brain  she  cherished  delightful  phantasies  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
appearing  like  a  goddess  at  the  Elizabethan  Well,  causing  all  the 
men  to  gaze  after  her  with  rapture,  and  inducing  Royalty  to  inquire 
who  the  fair  being  was,  prior  to  seeking  an  introduction.  All  this, 
and  more,  she  saw  quite  graphically  and  clearly  in  her  mind's  eye, 
but  somehow  or  other  when  put  into  words  by  her  father  it  sounded 
vulgar,  and  jarred  with  her  notions  of  refinement.  A  good  many 
things  might  be  thought^  which  were  against  the  canons  of  true 
gentility  to  make  public.  Hetty  was  distinctly  aware  of  this,  and 
resented  the  coarseness  that  translated  secret  desires  into  openly 
expressed  speech.  So  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davidson's  remark,  she 
merely  said : 
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**  We  shall  have  to  study  our  manners,  before  we  aspire  to  climb- 
ing the  social  ladder." 

He  flushed  up  angrily.  Possessing  but  little  blue  blood  in  his 
veins,  he  was  rather  prone  to  take  offence,  and  some  of  Hetty's 
observations  were  peculiarly  stinging.  Her  tongue  at  times  was 
remarkably  incisive. 

"  Deuce  take  it  all,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I'm  not  as  good  as  any  of  them  ?  One  man's  no  better  than 
another  in  my  opinion,  and  if  I  have  had  to  work,  and  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world,  I  don't  see  that  I'm  any  the  worse  on  that 
account.  Bather  the  reverse ;  I  wouldn't  give  a  thank-you  for  the 
lazy  young  spendthrifts  I  see  about  now-*-days.  They've  no  energy, 
no  push  or  ambition,  and  think  of  nothing  but  their  personal 
amusement ;  and  let  me  tell  you  this,  Hetty,  you  may  consider  it 
very  sharp  and  clever  to  find  fault  with  your  own  father,  but  re- 
member that  he  has  not  had  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
yourself." 

"  I  wasn't  finding  fault,"  said  the  girl  contritely.  **  At  least,  I 
didn't  mean  to." 

•*  That's  all  right  then.  You're  not  such  a  bad  little  person  in 
your  way,"  and  he  brought  his  large,  hot  hand  heavily  down  on  the 
girl's  shoulder,  **  only  I  don't  want  you  to  get  conceited,  or  fancy 
you  Know  more  than  I  do,  for  that's  absurd.  And  if  my  manners 
are  not  elegant  enough  for  the  modem  school,  I'm  too  old  to  learn 
fresh  ones,  so  you  must  just  make  the  best  of  them.  And  now, 
Hetty,  I  think  I  heard  your  mother  come  in.  She  was  out 
driving  when  Dr.  Stevens  came,  so  I'll  go  and  tell  her  what 
we  have  decided  between  us,"  and  rising  with  difficulty  from  the 
bench,  Mr.  Davidson  walked  off  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

When  he  was  fairly  gone,  Hetty  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Her 
father's  society  was  not  congenial  to  her ;  she  found  it  excessively 
oppressive.  It  weighed  upon  her  like  some  dead  weight,  which 
seemed  to  crush  all  mirth  and  youthfulness,  and  made  them  appear 
vain,  reprehensible  things.'  He  was  so  very  serious  and  solid,  and 
the  light,  if  somewhat  frivolous,  ornamentations  of  speech  entered 
80  little  into  his  conversation.  She  did  not  care  to  hear  what 
happened  in  his  time ;  she  wanted  to  know  what  went  on  in  her 
own,  and  much  preferred  the  present  to  a  past  generation.  Very 
likely  she  was  frivolous,  but  she  excused  herself  by  saying  it  was 
only  natural  to  be  frivolous  at  her  age.  When  he  had  been  eighteen 
years  old,  no  doubt  he  was  not  any  more  a  model  of  propriety  and 
common  sense  than  she.  It  was  quite  soon  enough  to  grow  wise 
when  one  got  grey-headed.  Such  was  Hetty's  philosophy.  As  for 
her  father,  he  happened  to  be  one  of  those  people  who  are  utterly 
deficient  in  humour,  and  she  liked  laughter,  and  movement  and 
sunshine.  They  were  as  the  breath  of  life  to  her.  No  doubt  it 
was  wrong  to  feel  so  oppressed  by  her  parent's  society,  but  to  do 
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Hetty  justice.  Nature  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  things. 

John  Davidson  had  not  been  bom  a  gentleman.  He  was  self- 
made.  From  great  poverty,  he  had  by  dint  of  shrewdness  and 
perseverance  gradually  climbed  his  way  up  to  riches.  But  the 
struggle  was  hard,  and  it  took  the  best  years  of  his  life.  At  fifty- 
five,  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  wifeless,  childless,  rich 
but  lonely  man.  His  only  sister  was  long  since  dead,  and  he  had 
not  a  single  blood  relation  left.  At  this  period  of  his  existence, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  immense  cotton  manufactory  in  Man- 
chester. His  house  sent  out  goods  to  India,  Africa,  and  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Trade  throve,  and  Fortune,  whom  he  had  so  long 
and  patiently  courted,  smiled  upon  him  at  last.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  buy  Murchiston  Hall,  a  beautiful  place  about  six  miles 
out  of  Manchester.  Soon  afterwards,  he  began  to  cherish  the 
conviction  that,  as  a  moneyed  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  found  a 
family.  When  this  phase  had  been  reached.  Fate  caused  him  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Standish,  an  elegant  widow, 
whose  delicate  style  of  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  deep  mourn- 
ing that  she  wore  in  honour  of  the  dear  departed.  She  was  ap- 
parently a  lady  of  good  position  and  connections,  though  her 
means  were  small,  and  was  then  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  but 
she  might  have  passed  for  five-and-thirty,  thanks  to  a  slim  figure 
and  a  judicious  use  of  hair-dye  and  cosmetics.  Mr.  Davidson  had 
mixed  too  little  with  the  sex  to  know  much  of  such  mysteries. 
He  only  learnt  them  later  on,  when,  fascinated  by  Mrs.  Standish's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aristocracy,  and  believing  that 
through  her  aid  he  could  mount  to  social  heights  hitherto  beyond 
his  reach,!he  succeeded  with  very  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
fair  widow  to  become  Mrs.  Davidson.  Poor  man ;  his  dreams  of 
aggrandizement  remained  dreams.  After  the  ceremony,  the  bride's 
fine  relations  all  melted  away  like  castles  in  the  air.  First  the 
Duke  of  Dovedale  vanished  into  space,  then  Lord  Bigglewig  followed 
suit;  next,  my  dearest  cousin,  three  times  removed.  Lady  De 
Beaucourt,  went,  until  at  last  nothing  but  an  impoverished 
Honourable  was  left,  who  lived  among  the  wilds  of  Gonnemara, 
and  in  whose  very  existence  Mr.  Davidson,  in  course  of  time, 
ceased  to  believe.  His  marriage  did  nothing  for  him,  except  to 
sharpen  his  tongue  and  his  temper.  For  two  years  the  couple 
remained  childless ;  then  to  Mr.  Davidson's  delight,  and  to  Mrs. 
Davidson's  disgust,  horror,  and  resentment,  a  daughter  was  bom, 
who  had  no  successor. 

It  was  Hetty's  misfortune  to  be  the  sole  ofiispring  of  elderly 
parents,  neither  of  whom  possessed  the  slightest  experience  of 
children.  How  she  survived  was  a  miracle,  but  thanks  to  a  kind, 
attentive  nurse,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  good  milk,  she  passed 
through  all  the  dangerous  stages  of  infancy  and  teething.  By  the 
time  she  reached  her  eighteenth  birthday,  Mrs.  Davidson  had 
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attained  the  mature  age  of  sixty-four,  and  Mr.  Davidson  was  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year.  The  lady  no  longer  retained  any  claims  to 
good  looks,  and  her  small  and  originally  delicate  features  were 
now  lost  in  a  sea  of  flesh.  Prosperity  had  not  suited  her  physically. 
It  had  made  her  grow  stout  and  red,  and  rendered  her  exceedingly 
captious.  She  and  her  husband  had  long  since  settled  down  into 
the  staid,  sober  ways  of  old  age.  When  the  blooming  young  girl 
finished  her  education,  and  returned  from  school,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  she  was  likely  to  prove  a  discordant  element  in  the 
household.  It  had  no  place  for  her.  The  child  of  old  parents 
is  always  to  be  pitied,  but  doubly  so  when  the  elders  have  neither 
the  sympathy  nor  the  imagination  to  recall  the  days  of  their  past 
youth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson's  tastes  and  ideas  were  dissimilar 
to  Hetty's,  but  they  expected  her  to  conform  to  them,  and  never 
dreamt  of  meeting  her  half-way.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  had  the  girl  been  educated  at  home,  but 
Mrs.  Davidson  insisted  on  her  being  sent  away  as  soon  as  possible, 
declaring,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  she  would  mope  most 
terribly  if  brought  up  without  companions.  So  Hetty  was  packed 
off  to  a  fashionable  boarding  school,  where  she  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  safely  disposed  of.  The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Davidson  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  the  disagreeable  fact  of  having  a  daughter, 
and  always  felt  her  to  be  an  impediment  and  incumbrance.  She 
was  one  of  those  women,  fortunately  rare,  who  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  maternal  affection,  and  who  are  too  cold-blooded  and 
egotistical  to  care  for  anybody  but  themselves.  As  a  result  of 
Hetty's  continued  absence,  the  old  people  sank  down  into  a 
comfortable,  well-ordered  and  supremely  selfish  existence.  They 
took  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  meals,  and  became  very  fastidious 
as  to  the  cooking  of  them.  They  disliked  draughts,  hated  noise, 
and  revelled  in  capacious  armchairs  and  blazing  tires.  Every 
evening,  Mrs.  Davidson  knitted  an  interminable  stocking  in  spec- 
tacled solemnity,  whilst  her  lord  and  master  indulged  in  forty 
winks.  At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  rotund  butler  entered  the  room, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  find  his  master  and  mistress 
peacefully  slumbering,  with  their  heads  thrown  back,  and  their 
mouths  wide  open. 

In  short,  they  liked  their  comforts,  and  their  lives  might  be 
thus  summed  up.  They  slept,  they  dressed,  they  ate,  they  slept. 
Happy  and  peaceful  existences  !  Why  did  Hetty  come  to  disturb 
them  ?  Their  days  passed  tranquilly,  if  monotonously.  Warmth 
and  food  were  the  staple  conditions  of  enjoyment,  and  these  they 
had. 

When  Hetty  returned  for  good,  everything  was  disarranged. 
Peace  and  repose  were  things  of  the  Past.  She  sang,  she  played, 
she  banged  the  piano,  she  left  the  doors  open,  littered  the  rooms 
with  books  and  music,  deranged  the  furniture,  was  odiously  restless 
and  excitable,  and  could  not  by  any  chance  be  persuaded  to  sit 
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down  qtdetly  and  sensibly  in  an  armchair  of  an  evening.  All 
these  were  desperate  causes  of  offence.  The  old  folk  felt  that  she 
unsettled  them.  To  make  the  smallest  change  in  their  habits  on 
her  account  was  preposterous  and  impossible.  They  expected 
Hetty  to  adapt  herself  to  their  ways,  and  were  aggrieved  and 
annoyed  when  she  either  could  not  or  would  not  do  so. 

Of  late  years,  Mr.  Davidson  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  withdrawn 
from  active  management  of  his  business,  though  he  continued  to 
supervise  it,  and  to  receive  the  lion^s  share  of  the  proGts.  It  was 
pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  at  his  death  Hetty 
would  be  a  great  heiress,  and  several  needy  young  oflBcers,  quartered 
in  Manchester,  had  already  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  beautiful  girl. 
But  she  was  guarded  like  a  dragon.  No  opportunities  of  flirtation 
were  granted  to  the  condescending  youths.  Mr.  Davidson  was 
determined  that  his  daughter  should  make  a  brilliant  match. 
Nothing  less  than  a  coronet  would  satisfy  his  aspirations.  Un- 
fortunately, coronets  were  not  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  and  he  himself  entered  little  into  society. 

Until  the  last  year,  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  health  for  a  man 
of  his  age,  but  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  a  want  of  restraint  in  the  indulgence  of  port  wine,  had  ended 
by  producing  serious  symptoms  of  gout  which  occasioned  great 
depression,  ^temating  with  fits  of  irritability.  Therefore  he  con- 
sulted Doctor  Stevens,  with  the  result  already  made  known  to  the 
reader.  He  had  not  been  abroad  for  twenty  years,  and  he  hated 
everything  foreign  with  an  ignorant  British  hatred.  In  his  eyes 
England  was  the  only  country  in  the  world.  Nothing  right  could 
possibly  happen  elsewhere.  But  he  was  seventy-four.  At  seventy- 
four  people  began  to  get  old,  and  he  had  a  holy  horror  of  dying. 
Now  that  he  had  made  his  money  he  wanted  to  enjoy  it ;  to  go  on 
eating  beef-steaks  and  mutton-chops,  and  drinking  choice  vintage 
wines.  In  short,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  life,  and  angrily  re- 
pudiated his  wife's  delicate  hints  that  what  he  suffered  from  was 
not  gout,  but  a  general  break-up  of  the  system.  Who  but  a  wife 
can  80  ingeniously  introduce  "  the  rift  within  the  lute  ?  " 

Mrs.  Davidson  offered  no  opposition  to  the  Homburg  plan.  A 
deranged  liver  made  her  regard  it  with  favour,  and  so  it  was  settled 
they  should  start  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  As  for 
Hetty,  she  rapturously  welcomed  any  change.  Life  at  Murchiston 
Hall  resembled  some  slow,  insidious  poison  that  sapped  the  youth 
from  her  veins,  and  made  her  grave  and  dull  and  torpid  before  her 
time.  It  was  as  unnatural  as  it  was  unbearable.  Her  parents  were 
absorbed  in  themselves,  and  had  no  sympathy  to  bestow.  They 
either  left  her  entirely  alone,  or  else  scolded  her  for  yielding  to 
the  gay,  careless  instincts  of  her  eighteen  years.  Both  methods 
were  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  ever  since  her  return  home,  they 
had  caused  her  to  fluctuate  between  a  state  of  irritation  and  re- 
bellion.    It  was  not  good  for  her.     The  muddiest  depths  of  her 
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nature  were  constantly  being  stirred  and  brought  to  the  surfece, 
but  she  could  not  help  it.  She  was  not  strong  enough  to  rise 
superior  to  the  influences  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Every  day 
something  caused  a  jar.  And  all  the  time  she  resembled  a 
prisoned  bird  that  longs  to  spread  its  wings  and  fly  into  the  outer 
world,  even  if  such  flight  means  Death.  The  rains  might  come, 
the  thunder  roll,  and  the  storm  beat,  but  she  would  rather  go 
forth,  and  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen,  than  continue  to  live  her 
present  life  of  ease  and  material  comfort,  whilst  the  soul  within 
was  starved.  To  fight,  to  struggle,  to  feel  the  quick,  strong  pulse 
of  the  world  must  surely  be  better  than  stagnation.  Nothing  was 
so  hard  for  an  active  mind  as  to  rust  and  corrode  in  captivity. 
Thus  Hetty  reasoned. 

She  had  grave  faults,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  them. 
She  was  impatient,  almost  intolerant  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  saw  things  chiefly  from  her  own  point  of  view.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  did  precisely  the  same,  but  then  she  was  young  and  they 
were  old.  Her  experiences  were  all  to  be  acquired,  whereas  theirs 
lay  behind  them  in  the  shadowy  valley  of  the  Past.  Alas !  They 
had  not  taught  Charity  or  Sympathy.  These  two  elderly  parents 
were  divided  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  eager  young  life  for 
which  they  were  responsible.  There  existed  elements  of  sadness 
on  either  side.     Both  parties  were  to  be  pitied. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  TRAVEL, 

Henceforth  Hetty  had  something  to  which  to  look  forward,  and 
what  between  frequent  drives  into  Manchester,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase materials  for  fascinating  costumes,  and  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement of  trying  them  on,  time  passed  more  quickly  than  she 
anticipated.  The  third  week  in  July  found  Mr.  Davidson  ready 
for  a  start. 

Accordingly  the  boxes  were  brought  down  from  the  box-room 
and  carefully  packed.  Whereupon  such  a  bustle  ensued  as  only 
takes  place  amongst  people  little  accustomed  to  travel,  and  who 
consider  leaving  home,  even  for  the  shortest  period,  an  aflFair  of 
immense  moment,  which  entirely  upsets  all  ordinary  routine. 
Needless  to  say,  the  flurry  produced  coufusion,  and  the  confusion 
a  certain  acerbity  of  temper  which  tended  neither  to  promote  ex- 
pedition nor  harmony.  Masters  and  servants  were  alike  influenced 
by  the  conditions. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Davidson  exclaimed  at  the  enormous  size  of  his 
wife's  and  daughter's  dress  trunks — where  is  the  man  who  doesn't  ? 
and  profited  by  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  inveigh,  at  consider- 
able length,  against  the  folly,  vanity  and  frivolity  of  the  sex  in 
general.    And  equally  of  course,  this  exordium  did  not  tend  to 
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ncrease  the  amiability  of  the  ladies,  already  severely  tried  by  the 
nnmber  of  frocks  they  would  like,  but  really  couldn't  manage  to 
take  with  them.  Packing  up  was  a  terrible  ordeal;  there  were  so 
many  things  that  hod  to  be  left  behind. 

**  It's  no  use  going  abroad  if  you're  expected  to  stint  yourself  in 
boxes,  and  can't  even  have  enough  clothes  to  look  decent  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Davidson  in  tones  of  marked  displeasure.  ^^It's  simply 
ridiculous." 

"  There's  reason,  my  dear,  there's  reason  in  all  things,"  responded 
her  lord  and  master,  speaking  loudly  in  order  to  emphasize  his 
words.  "  And  because  a  man  happens  to  be  tolerably  well  off,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  his  female  belongings  should  set  to  work 
and  squander  his  money  without  a  thought." 

"Squander  your  money,  indeed  1  What  nonsense!  Who's 
wanting  to  do  so,  pray  ?     Fm  sure  Pm  not  extravagant." 

She  spoke  the  truth.  She  grudged  every  penny  not  spent  upon 
herself,  and  carried  household  economy  so  far  that  every  three 
months  saw  a  regular  change  of  servants.  The  only  one  who 
remained  was  the  butler,  of  whom  she  felt  afraid,  and  who  triumph- 
antly executed  a  series  of  petty  larcenies  under  her  nose. 

"  You  might  be  worse,"  admitted  Mr.  Davidson,  struck  by  the 
truth  of  his  better-half  s  statement, "  but  there's  room  for  improve- 
ment, nevertheless.  You're  extravagant  in  some  ways,  and  not  in 
others.  The  fact  is  your  perceptions  are  not  as  nicely  balanced  as 
one  could  wish,  and  they  lead  you  to  extremes.  It's  a  common 
fault  with  the  weaker  vessel." 

"  If  you  had  married  eoTne  women  you  might  have  had  cause  to 
complain,"  answered  Mrs.  Davidson,  with  considerable  heat.  *'  But 
I  don't  believe  the  person  ever  was  bom  who  could  satisfy  you. 
You  expect  impossibilities.  How  could  I  get  my  red  plush  even- 
ing cloak,  my  black  satin  dolman,  my  velvet  cape,  my  chenille 
shawl,  my  grey  morning  dress,  my  best  silk  visiting  dress,  my  second 
best  visiting  dress,  and  my  moire  antique  for  evening  wear,  besides 
all  my  under-linen,  and  my  writing  materials,  and  my  boots,  and 
my  shoes,  and  a  thousand  other  things  into  a  single  box  ?  You 
might  just  as  well  try  to  cram  Murchiston  Hall  into  your  pocket. 
It  would  not  be  a  bit  more  absurd." 

"  Well,  well,  we  needn't  discuss  the  point  any  more,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson  testily,  seeing  that  he  stood  every  chance  of  getting  the 
worst  of  the  argument.  "  Once  set  a  woman's  tongue  going,  and 
there's  never  any  stopping  it.  It  trickles  on,  on,  on,  just  like 
water,  only  the  sound  ain't  half  so  pleasant  or  so  soothing.  In 
fact,  I  know  few  things  more  irritating  to  a  man's  nerves  than 
perpetual  nagging." 

"  Because  you  want  to  have  all  the  talk  on  your  own  side,  and 
can't  bear  to  hear  the  truth  spoken.  It  is  a  wife's  privilege  to 
speak  her  mind,  and  to  differ  from  her  husband  if  she  chooses. 
What's  the  good  of  having  a  husband  else  ?  " 
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**  It's  a  privilege  of  which  she  very  frequently  avails  herself," 
sighed  Mr.  Davidson.  "  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  more  of 
the  mind,  if  it  did  not  assert  it«elf  quite  so  often." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  The  times  are  changing,  John.  Men 
have  trodden  upon  women  long  enough.  We  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  and  to  feel  our  powers,  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  we  shall 
end  by  repudiating  marriage  altogether." 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

**  What  good  will  that  do  you  ?  Are  you  so  stupid  as  not  to  see 
that  you  will  be  far  worse  off  then  than  now?  Marriage  tells 
much  more  in  woman's  fiaivour  than  in  man's.  She  is  the  one  who 
gains  by  it,  not  he." 

**  I  don't  believe  it.  Nothing  would  ever  make  me  believe  such 
a  thing." 

"  That's  because  your  views  are  limited,  my  dear.  In  spite  of 
all  your  vaunted  progress,  you  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  masculine 
breadth  of  comprehension.  But  to  go  back  to  our  original  point 
of  discussion.  With  this  ridiculous  number  of  boxes  I  shall  have 
to  pay  pounds  upon  pounds  of  over-luggage.  Surely,  you  can  cut 
it  down  a  little  ?  I'm  certain  you  could  manage  perfectly  well 
with  fewer  fine  dresses." 

«*  No  I  can't,  that's  just  what  I  can't  do  and  won't  do.  If  I'm  to 
go  at  all,  I  must  go  comfortably,  otherwise  I  prefer  remaining  at 
home,"  and  Mrs.  Davidson  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her  thirty- 
six  inch  waist,  whilst  her  round,  red  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
settled  obstinacy.  Fortunately  something  had  occurred  to  distract 
Mr.  Davidson's  attention,  and  he  did  not  continue  an  argument 
which  threatened  to  become  as  wordy  as  it  was  profitless.  He  had 
just  caught  sight  of  the  maid  who,  aided  by  a  tall  footman,  was 
endeavouring  to  stow  away  some  minor  articles  under  the  box-seat 
of  the  family  landau. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Susan,"  he  cried.  "Where's  my  hat-box? 
You've  forgotten  my  hat-box." 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  flushed  and  anxious  woman.  "It's 
here,  sir." 

"  Ah !  that's  right.     By-the-way,  have  you  got  my  wraps  ?  " 

"  They're  in  front,  sir." 

"  Good.     How  about  my  stick  and  umbrella  ?  " 

"  I  have  them  in  my  hand." 

"  Where's  my  waterproof?  Is  that  anywhere  handy,  in  case  it 
should  come  on  to  rain  crossing  the  Channel  ?  " 

"  It's  strapped  up,  sir,  with  Mrs.  Davidson's  shawls  and  her  air- 
cushion." 

"  Right.     Did  you  remember  the  luncheon-basket  ?  " 

"  It's  under  the  coachman's  feet." 

"  And  my  flask — you  didn't  forget  to  fill  it  with  brandy,  did 
you?" 

"  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Smithers  filled  it  hisself,  sir." 
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"  What's  become  of  my  travelling-cap  ?  Deuce  take  the  thing  1 
I  can't  find  it." 

"  It's  in  yonr  bag,  sir,"  said  Smithers,  the  butler,  stepping  for- 
ward now  the  moment  for  departure  was  drawing  near.  **  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  everything's  all  right." 

"  Good.    Then  we  can  make  a  start." 

"  At  last ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Davidson  fretfully.  "  Fm  sure  you 
need  not  complain  of  Hetty  and  me.  Why,  you've  more  odds  and 
ends  than  the  two  of  us  put  together.  All  my  maid's  time  will  be 
taken  up  looking  after  them.  You  men  delight  in  abusing  women, 
but  when  you  travel  you  can't  move  without  three  times  the  para- 
phernalia we  ever  dare  take.  Why,  you've  no  less  than  seven 
packages.  I  counted  them  myself — whilst  we  have  only  two  boxes, 
a  bonnet-box  and  a  bag  each,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  quite  moderate 
in  comparison." 

^'  fiubbish,"  said  her  amiable  spouse,  weighing  down  the  springs 
of  the  carriage  as,  with  an  angry  flop,  he  seated  his  bulky  person 
upon  the  soft  cushions.     "  You  say  that  just  to  annoy  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  You  are  far 
too  easily  put  out  of  temper  for  me  to  be  foolish  enough  to  ruffle 
it  purposely.  My  great  aim  and  object  is  always  to  avoid  irritating 
subjects,  knowing  how  quickly — how  very  quickly  you  get  upset. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  congratulate  you  on  your  eflforts  at  peace- 
making," he  said  sarcastically.    "  They're  rather  clumsy." 

"  The  pity  is  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  any,"  she 
retorted. 

Whiling  away  the  time  with  such  sprightly  and  amiable  conver- 
sation, they  reached  Ijondon  soon  enough  to  dine  at  Victoria 
Station  before  catching  the  evening  express  to  Dover.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Davidson  approved  of  the  food  that 
was  procurable,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cooked.  They 
already  missed  their  home  comforts,  and  were  considerably  deranged 
in  consequence.  They  scorned,  however,  to  admit  the  fact,  but 
contented  themselves  with  accusing  each  other  of  fussiness  and 
fastidiousness. 

**  Here,  waiter ! "  shouted  Mr.  Davidson  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*^  take  these  chops  away,  and  tell  your  cook  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  sending  such  things  to  table.    They  are  simply  uneatable." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  the  frightened  man.  "  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that.    May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  what's  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  ask.  You  can  see  for  yourself — that  is  to  say  if 
you've  got  two  eyes  in  your  head.  They're  as  black  as  a  coal  out- 
side and  quite  raw  inside.  Look,"  and  he  stuck  his  fork  through 
a  piece  of  fattv  meat. 

"They're  the  chops  we  usually  supply,"  said  the  waiter  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  "  If  you  prefer  them  less  underdone,  I  can 
have  them  more  «ooked.  It  won't  take  above  a  couple  of 
minutes." 
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"  No,  no,  I  must  be  oflf.  I  can't  sit  here  all  the  evening,  just 
as  if  time  was  of  no  importance.  What  else  have  you  got 
ready?" 

''Boast  beef,  roast  mutton,  cold  veal  pie,  chicken,  tongne, 
sandwiches,"  answered  the  waiter  with  a  glibness  bom  of  long 
practice.  "  The  beet's  good,  sir,  I  can  recommend  it.  A  nice  juicy 
undercut  from  the  sirloin." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Bring  three  plates  of  beef  at  once.  And,  I 
say,  look  sharp,  will  you.     Our  train  goes  in  twenty  minutes." 

Alas !  when  the  beef  came  it  proved  no  more  to  the  liking  of 
this  worthy  British  couple  than  the  chops.  They  toyed  peevishly 
with  the  large  red  slices  popped  down  before  them  and  pronounced 
the  meat  hard,  stringy  and  unpalatable.  Hetty,  however,  was  not 
so  difficult  to  please  as  her  parents.  Indeed,  she  looked  upon 
their  extreme  fastidiousness  in  the  matter  of  food  as  a  great 
misfortune.  For  her  own  part,  she  possessed  a  fine  healthy  appe- 
tite, and  contrived  to  make  an  excellent  meal,  in  spite  of  her 
mother's  declarations  that  the  potatoes  were  fried  in  bad  batter, 
and  that  the  cabbage  had  never  been  properly  drained.  The 
result  was  that  whilst  the  old  people  issued  from  the  refreshment 
room  with  tempers  still  further  impaired,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  being  half-starved,  she  felt  exceedingly  comfortable. 

The  ladies  now  proceeded  to  take  their  seats  in  the  train,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  went  oflf  to  see  about  getting  the  luggage  registered. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  came  back  fuming,  with  a  red  face  and  the 
harassed  air  of  one  driven  to  desperation. 

"  Just  as  I  predicted,"  he  said  to  bis  wife  in  tones  of  extreme 
vexation.  "We've  no  end  of  over-luggage.  How  much  do  you 
suppose  I  had  to  pay  ?  "  looking  sourly  at  the  partner  of  his 
bosom. 

"  How  can  I  tell,  John  ?  I  haven't  an  idea,"  she  responded, 
smothering  a  yawn  and  pretending  to  conceal  her  interest  in  the 
matter. 

"  Four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence,  Mrs.  Davidson. 
There !  I  hope  you  feel  some  compunction  now." 

She  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  at  him  with  cold  colourless 
eyes. 

"  Four  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence !  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing !  Surely  you  were  not  so  big  a  fool  as  to  pay  it 
Those  dress  boxes  of  ours  are  as  light  as  light  can  be.  A  child 
could  lift  them." 

"  I  doubt  that.  Anyhow,  I  had  to  pay  the  money,  and  yoti 
needn't  go  out  of  your  way  to  call  me  names  for  doing  so.  I 
knew  exactly  how  it  would  be,  and  told  you  beforehand,  only  you 
wouldn't  listen  to  reason.  You  and  Hetty  are  alone  to  blame. 
Dash  it  all !  "  he  continued,  warming  to  his  subject,  **  women  now- 
a-days  seem  to  have  lost  their  senses  altogether.  They  do  nothing 
from  morning  till  night  but  dress  themselves  up  like  so  many 
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scarecrows,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  pleases  and  attracts 
the  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  a  decent  young  fellow  is 
prevented  from  proposing  by  the  cursed  extravagance  of  the  girl 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with.  Hetty,"  turning  to  his  daughter, 
"  are  you  listening  to  what  I  am  saying  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  responded,  dutifully. 

«*  That's  right.  When  your  mother  sets  you  an  example  like 
the  present,  it  does  you  good  to  hear  a  little  sense  talked.  Now, 
in  my  day,  things  were  very  diflferent.  A  woman  used  to  consider 
herself  remarkably  well  off  if  she  had  one  new  gown  a  year,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  appear  in  it  time  after  time.  A  good  satin 
or  velvet  would  last  her  her  life.  But  now-a-days,  the  spirit  of 
luxury  is  creeping  in  everywhere,  and  the  female  sex  are  simply 
getting  ruined." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  *  got '  while  you  are  about  it  ?  "  interrupted 
his  better-half.  "  Come,  jump  in  and  take  your  seat.  You'll 
get  left  behind  if  you  stand  there  preaching  to  Hetty  and  talking 
at  me." 

She  had  heard  all  these  remarks  thousands  of  times,  and  like  most 
wives  who  have  been  married  a  good  many  years,  she  entertained 
a  profound  contempt  for  her  husband's  observations,  inwardly 
dubbing  them  stupid  and  long-winded.  He  might  have  corrected 
these  faults  had  he  chosen,  for  he  was  aware  of  her  sentiments. 
She  made  no  eflFort  to  conceal  them,  priding  herself  on  her  plain- 
spokenness,  and  if  he  remained  prosy,  it  was  not  for  want  ot  wifely 
criticism. 

Mr.  Davidson  acted  upon  his  wife's  suggestion,  and  taking  up  a 
newspaper,  settled  himself  in  the  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
fell  asleep,  having  first  donned  a  soft  woollen  travelling  cap  in 
place  of  his  pot-hat.  Presently  Mrs.  Davidson  followed  her 
husband's  example.  The  journey  from  Manchester,  combined 
with  the  unwonted  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  day,  had  tired 
them  both  out.  Their  peaceful  snores  could  be  heard  even  above 
the  rattle  of  the  train.  Unconsciously  Hetty,  who  was  wide  awake 
and  alert,  found  herself  gazing  critically  and  steadily  at  the  sleep- 
ing forms  of  her  father  and  mother.  What  a  fat,  cross,  common- 
place-looking pair  they  were  !  Involuntarily  the  images  of  two 
well-fed  pigs  rose  to  her  mind.  She  was  surprised  to  find  how 
coldly  and  dispassionately  she  could  dissect  them,  just  as  if  they 
were  quite  apart  from  herself  and  belonged  to  an  alien  world. 
Her  mother  did  not  seem  like  her  mother  at  all.  She  had  never 
stood  in  the  relation  of  one.  Hetty  was  unable  to  associate  her 
with  a  single  kind  word  or  look.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
she  remembered  nothing  but  coldness  and  indifference.  When 
she  would  have  given  all  her  affection,  it  had  been  chillingly 
repelled,  and  now  she  had  no  longer  any  to  offer.  Her  heart  felt 
like  a  stone,  and  a  cold  band  seemed  to  encircle  it  when  in  her 
mother's  presence.     It  never  entered  her  head  to  make  her  any 
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confidences.  They  were  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  relationship, 
but  practically  they  were  strangers,  knowing  nothing  of  each 
other's  thoughts  or  of  each  other's  inner  life.  And  what  little 
appeared  on  the  surface  was  not  congenial.  Hetty  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  With  all  her  faults  she  was  naturally  extremely  warm- 
hearted and  affectionate.  She  longed  to  love  and  be  loved  in 
return.  It  was  misery  to  her  to  live  amongst  people  who  were 
not  sympathetic. 

And  as  she  gazed  a  sudden  wave  of  bitterness  flooded  her  spirit. 
It  was  as  if  some  shadow  of  the  future  lent  her  supernatural  vision 
for  an  instant,  and  warned  her  that  it  was  a  great,  a  terrible, 
misfortune  for  any  girl  to  be  thus  cut  off  from  her  parents.  As 
things  stood  with  her,  if  she  wanted  counsel,  she  must  seek  it 
elsewhere ;  assistance,  it  was  not  to  them  she  could  turn.  They 
had  contrived  to  render  her  isolation  complete. 

A  shiver  passed  through  her  frame.  The  night  was  darkening, 
the  stars  were  beginning  to  shine,  and  the  moon  peeped  out  clear 
and  luminous  from  a  purple  mass  of  tumbled  cloud.  She  pulled 
up  the  window  and  shut  it.  Had  the  dust  got  into  her  eyes  ? 
They  were  glistening  when  she  resumed  her  seat.  She  did  not 
look  again  at  her  parents.  It  only  induced  bad,  wicked  thoughts, 
of  which  she  felt  ashamed,  and  which  made  her  hate  herself. 
And  yet  she  wished,  oh !  how  she  wished  that  they  had  been 
a  little  younger — a  little  sprightlier  and  gayer.  It  would  have 
made  them  so  much  more  human,  so  much  easier  to  get  on  with. 
The  perpetual  grumblings  and  altercations  were  terrible  to  her. 
They  jarred  on  her  fine-strung  nature.  This  the  first  day  of 
their  travels,  and  already  there  had  been  several  drawbacks  to  it. 
Unless  her  parents  were  more  amiable  and  ceased  bickering,  the 
cloud  that  hung  so  heavy  over  their  daily  life  at  Murchiston  Hall 
would  still  pursue  them.  Change  of  scene  alone  would  not  alter 
the  loneliness  and  sense  of  uncongenial  companionship.  Hett^ 
realized  this  vaguely,  as  with  mournful  eyes  she  gazed  out  inro 
the  still  obscurity  of  the  night.  Her  soul  was  troubled  by  im- 
pulses and  longings  which  she  was  powerless  to  subdue,  but  which 
filled  her  with  vague  alarm. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"NO  PLACE  UKE  HOME." 

When  the  train  reached  Dover,  the  passengers,  on  stepping  out  ot 
it,  were  greeted  by  a  boisterous  wind.  Although  the  (fciy  had  been 
almost  oppressively  warm,  towards  sunset  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  night  proved  rough  and  chilly.  Every  now  and  again  a  few 
drops  of  cold  rain  fell  from  the  dark  clouds  that  raced  through  the 
heavens  overhead.     Mr.  and  Mrs,  Davidson,  disturbed  from,  their 
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weary  slumbers,  hurried  on  board,  grumbling  forth  inaudible 
remarks.  Hetty  and  the  maid  followed  as  closely  as  they  could 
for  the  pushing  crowd.  It  was  already  long  past  the  usual  bed- 
tinie  of  the  elderly  couple;  for,  owing  to  a  very  heavy  traflBc,  the 
train  was  half-an-hour  late,  and  most  devoutly  did  they  wish 
themselves  at  home,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  all  these 
fatigues  and  worries. 

"  What  fools  people  are  to  come  abroad,"  growled  Mr.  Davidson, 
making  a  wild  snatch  at  his  hat  which,  thanks  to  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  threatened  to  blow  over  into  the  water.  *'  Catch  me  doing 
it  again.  Stevens  ought  to  have  known  my  constitution  better 
than  to  expose  me  to  this  damned  discomfort." 

They  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  deck  cabin ;  and 
after  a  while  they  undid  the  wraps,  and  mufSing  themselves 
therein,  proceeded  to  lie  down.  But  there  was  no  more  sleep  for 
them.  Once  started,  the  steamer  pitched  and  rolled  in  the  most 
agonizing  manner.  They  dared  not  move  out  of  a  recumbent 
position,  and  even  when  keeping  quite  still,  their  poor  old  head&, 
swam,  and  their  internal  arrangements  were  disturbed  by  a 
horrible  sensation  of  lightness  and  coldness,  accompanied  by 
spasmodic  upheavals.  That  strange,  upsetting,  airy  sensation 
reminded  them  of  their  childish  days  when  they  went  a-swinging. 
It  was  many  years  since  they  had  cared  for  the  pastime.  And, . 
presently,  from  the  depths  below,  and  the  regions  round  about 
their  cabin,  there  issued  the  most  hideous  sounds;  Gurgling 
sounds,  and  gasping  sounds,  and  sounds  of  such  unutterable 
human  woe  as  not  only  were  moving  in  the  extreme  to  hear,  but 
also  proved  disastrously  contagious.  To  most  people  on  board,. . 
that  short  journey  of  under  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  evidently  one 
of  unqualified  misery. 

Hetty,  lucky  girl,  was  amongst  the  fortunate  few  not  influenced 
by  the  wild  tossing  of  the  angry  waves.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question,  with  those  heartrending  noises  everywhere  greeting  the 
ear ;  so,  after  a  while,  she  stole  softly  upon  deck,  and  sat  there^. 
revelling  in  the  cool  night  wind,  as  it  swept  sharply  past  her> 
cheeks,  and  listening  to  the  hiss  of  the  water  as  the  steamer'a 
keel  churned  it  into  foam.  The  dark,  stormy  sky,  that  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  mighty  ocean  like  a  leaden  pall,  filled  her  with  awe, 
making  her  realize,  as  she  had  never  done  before,  her  own  weak- 
ness and  pettiness.  It  was  so  grand — so  great. — and  she  felt  so 
infinitely  smaU — a  mere  speck  of  humanity — liable  to  be  snuffed 
out  at  any  moment.  These  serious  and  unusual  thoughts  did  not 
last  long,  however.  The  lights  of  Calais  Harbour  peering  through 
a  dense  fog  that  enveloped  the  French  coast  soon  chased  them 
away.  And  now  speed  was  slackened,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
m^luippy  sick  became  abated.  Pale  and  unsteady,  with  feeble 
fdOfcirt^s  and  dazed,  wan  looks,  they  tottered  on  to  the  deck. 
Their  smartness  was  gone ;    in  the   majority   of  cases   it    had 
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disappeared  miraculously.  Dishevelled  locks,  hastily  tied  veils, 
hats  and  bonnets  curiously  crushed  and  awry,  told  a  pitiful  tale. 
And  the  men  were  as  bad  as  the  women  every  bit.  Anything 
more  sallow,  ghastly  and  cadaverous  it  was  impossible  to  imiagine. 
For  the  moment  there  was  not  an  atom  of  masculine  **  bounce " 
left  in  them.  Hetty's  fresh  rosy  cheeks,  moist  and  shining  with 
the  healthful  sea  breezes,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ghostly 
faces  by  which  the  girl  found  herself  surrounded.  More  than  one 
male  passenger  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion as  she  battled  her  way  to  the  shore,  a  picture  of  youth  and 
beauty,  unacquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  "  ills  of  the  iSesh." 

It  was  some  time  before  all  the  travellers  found  places  in  the 
train  awaiting  them  at  Calais.  Those  who  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  ^^cowpk  lite"  had  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves ;  for,  instead  of  being  jammed  up,  six  or  eight  in  a  carriage, 
and  forced  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  an  irksome,  sit- 
ting position,  they  were  now  shown  to  a  comfortable  Pullman  car, 
divided  into  sections,  each  section  containing  an  upper  and  a 
lower  berth  adorned  with  white  calico  sheets.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  strangeness — to  our  particular  party— of  hearing 
French  spoken.  It  seemed  so  odd  and  so  bewildering,  all  of  a 
sudden  to  have  left  one's  own  language  behind  one ;  and  every- 
body appeared  to  jabber  at  such  a  rate,  that  there  was  no  making 
head  or  tail  of  what  they  said.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson's  attempts 
to  converse  with  the  conductor,  who  politely  requested  them  to 
give  up  their  sleeping  tickets,  were  as  ludicrous  as  they  were  un- 
availing. The  former,  though  by  no  means  a  proficient  linguist, 
entertained  a  pleasing  conviction  that  his  French  was  very  much 
more  fluent  and  correct — in  short,  in  every  way  superior  to  his 
wife's,  whilst  she,  on  her  part,  cherished  a  similar  belief.  Conse- 
quently, they  each  wished  to  speak,  and  to  silence  the  other. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  conductor  appeared  to  understand  neither 
gentleman  or  lady.  In  vain  did  they  wag  their  heads,  first  com- 
placently, then  irritably,  and  with  suitable  gesticulations  declare, 
"  Cest  bieng.  Nous  avongs  payaia  pour  tWB  billyeta  a  LoTidres.^ 
At  length  the  puzzled  man,  after  a  volley  of  swift  explanations, 
answered  by  slow  assurances  in  the  Anglo-French  tongue  that 
everything  was  " bieng"  appealed  to  Hetty,  who  stood  near  him, 
with  an  amused  smile  lighting  up  her  pretty  face. 

"  Comprenez'voua  le  frangaisj  madernoiselle  f "  he  asked  des- 
pairingly, giving  his  shoulders  an  eloquent  shrug,  that  expressed 
perplexity,  annoyance  and  contempt  combined.  "  G^est  le  billet 
du  coupe  lit  queje  desire  voir," 

Hetty  blushed  and  modestly  said,  ^^Oui/^^  feeling  proud  to 
exhibit  her  Brighton-taught  accomplishments.  Finally,  after 
some  little  trouble,  she  succeeded  in  making  her  father  under- 
stand that  he  was  being  asked  to  give  up  the  number  of  their 
sleeping-berths,  and  not  to  hand  over  his  travelling-tickets  as  he 
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had  hitherto  imagined.  A  long  search  ensaed,  when,  after  turning 
out  every  pocket  and  the  contents  of  his  hand-bag,  the  necessary 
document  was  produced.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Davidson  kept  up  a 
running  accompaniment  of,  "  How  slow  you  are,  John !  You're 
always  in  a  muddle !  Why  can't  you  remember  where  you  put 
things  ?  You'd  much  better  let  me  take  charge  of  the  tickets,  for 
you're  not  to  be  trusted,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to 
render  her  husband's  movements  even  more  deliberate  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

•*  You  always  fiincy  you  know  better  than  everybody  else,"  he 
said  to  her  irritably  when,  the  conductor  having  departed,  his 
mind  was  relieved  of  anxiety,  and  he  once  more  felt  in  a  position 
to  answer  her  remarks,  "  but  let  me  tell  you  this :  I  won't  be 
dictated  to  ;  so  the  sooner  you  understand  that  fact  the  better. 
If  it  pleases  me  not  to  hurry,  I  shan't,  and  you  can't  make  me." 

**  No,"  she  retorted,  "  that's  very  certain.  You'd  take  the  prize 
for  obstinacy  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Davidson  was  one  of  those  women  who  like  to  have  the 
last  word,  and  since  her  husband's  health  had  begun  to  fail  she 
generally  got  it.  Perhaps  the  old  man  was  weary  of  contention, 
and  occasionally  held  his  tongue  for  the  sake  of  "peace  and  quiet. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  the  vital  powers  begin  to  decrease,  to 
find  oneself  linked  to  an  uncongenial,  scolding  woman,  ever  ready 
to  pounce  down  upon  one  and  take  mean  alivantages.  Mr. 
Davidson  husbanded  his  forces  now  for  great  occasions.  He  was 
conscious  latterly  of  having  been  worsted  more  than  once,  and 
although  he  would  not  own  to  the  fact,  was  afraid  of  his  wife's 
tongue,  which,  year  by  year,  grew  sharper.  Therefore  he  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  her  last  remarks,  but  made  as  much  noise  as 
possible  in  stowing  away  the  bags  in  the  net  overhead.  Some 
years  ago  he  would  have  scorned  such  petty  subterfuges,  but  now 
he  had  recourse  to  them  pretty  frequently.  They  saved  many  an 
unprofitable  argument. 

At  length  order  was  reduced  out  of  chaos,  and  the  train  started. 
After  a  while,  sleep  descended  on  the  weary  eyelids  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davidson,  and  even  Hetty  succumbed  to  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  Morpheus.  When  she  woke  up,  it  was  morning,  and 
the  bright,  searching  rays  of  the  early  sim  were  flooding  all  the 
fair,  flat  country  through  which  they  were  being  swiftly  borne. 
It — the  country — looked  curiously  unfamiliar,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  of  a  huge  and  highly-cultivated  nursery  garden. 
What  struck  an  English  eye  first  and  foremost  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  home-like  green  hedge,  with  its  wealth  of 
verdure,  and  wild-flowers  filling  the  ditches.  No  dark,  intersecting 
lines  were  to  be  seen,  mapping  out  the  plains  in  irregular  squares. 
And  as  there  were  not  any  fields  in  the  British  sense  of  the  word,  j 

neither  were  there 'any  grazing  sheep  nor  cattle  to  give  life  and  j 

movement  to  the  landscape.    It  was  still  fair,  fiat  and  prosperous, 
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whilst  every  available  bit  of  ground  was  planted  in  long,  narrow 
strips  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  turnips  and  potatoes,  with  here  and 
there  a  row  of  asparagus  or  of  buck-wheat.  The  roads,  for  the 
most  part,  were  straight  and  white,  bordered  by  leafy  limes,  tall 
poplars — whose  height  seemed  to  challenge  the  skies — ^and  mag- 
nificent pear  and  apple  trees,  laden  with  fruit,  and  propped  up  by 
poles  cut  from  the  dense  pine-forests  which  everywhere  abounded. 
Very  few  cottages  were  to  be  seen.  The  population  apparently 
resided  in  towns  or  villages.  The  latter  were  numerous,  and- in 
many  cases  rendered  quite  pretty  by  the  whiteness  and  beauty  ©f 
their  houses,  and  the  greenness  of  the  shady  gardens  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

Hetty  gazed  at  it  all  with  enraptured  eyes.  The  charm  of 
novelty  made  everything  appear  delightful.  At  one  of  the 
stations  where  they  stopped,  she  caught  sight  of  a  big,  rough- 
haired  dog  drawing  a  milk-cart  along.  This  was  so  new  as  to  be 
quite  wonderful,  and  brought  home  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
longer  in  her  own  country. 

"Oh!  Papa — mamma!"  she  cried, jumping  up  and  putting 
her  head  out  of  the  window.  "  Do  look ;  there's  actually  a  dog  in 
harness.  I  never  saw.  anything  so  queer  in  my  life.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  fanny  it  is.  And  ho !  the  poor  fellow  has  got  such  a  load 
to  drag.     I  call  i^  a  downright  shame ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  the  practice  in  these  foreign  parts,  I  believe,  to  use  dogs 
as  beasts  of  burden,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  with  an  indulgent  smile 
at  the  excited  girl.  '^If  an  Englishman  did  such  a  thing,  he 
would  be  pulled  up  by  the  Animal  Protection  Society — and  quite 
right,  too — but  there ! — these  foreigners  are  not  like  us.  They're 
a  low,  greedy,  avaricious  lot,  who  try  to  make  money  even  out  of 
a  set  of  poor  brutes  that  never  were  intended  for  work." 

In  her  heart  Mrs.  Davidson  thought  precisely  as  did  her  hus- 
band, but  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  her  never  to  detract 
from  her  dignity  by  agreeing  with  him.  Thanks  to  these  tactics, 
from  having  been  a  crushed  and  down-trodden  wife,  she  had 
gradually  risen  to  a  victorious  one,  who  stated  her  opinions  with 
the  utmost  freedom.  Women  who  stood  being  snubbed  without 
giving  back  as  good  as  they  got,  or  rather  more,  were  fools  who 
deserved  no  commiseration.  If  you  always  said  "  Amen "  to  a 
man,  he  never  thought  anything  of  you.  Having  acted  up  to 
these  ideas  for  a  good  many  years,  she  was  at  last  beginning  to 
reap  her  reward,  and  now,  at  any  rate,  could  indulge  in  liberty  of 
speech.    So  clearing  her  throat  in  an  aggressive  manner,  she  said : 

**  Beally,  John,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  abuse  people  you 
are  totally  unacquainted  with.  It's  very  insular,  and  shows  an  ex- 
tremely small  mind  to  find  fault  with  everything  out  of  one's  own 
country.  /  don't  do  it.  I  am  tolerant,  and  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that,  in  some  few  ways,  foreigners  have  the  advantage  over 
us." 
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"  Mighty  few,"  he  snorted  sceptically. 

"  Still  there  are  some.  They  live  more  economically,  do  with 
smaller  establishments  and  are  not  nearly  so  wasteful." 

"For  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  can't  aflford  waste. 
They  have  not  got  the  money  we  have." 

**  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  us  any  better." 

"  No,  but  it  makes  us  richer ;  and  riches  rule  the  world  nowa- 
days." 

, "  Those  are  tradesTnen^a  ideas,"  responded  Mrs.  Davidson  with 
a*disdainful  toss  of  the  head.  "  Anybody  could  tell  you  are  one, 
from  your  speech." 

"  Well !  and  if  I  am,  I  have  sense  enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  Trade's  the  finest  thing  out,  and  only  a  silly  woman — a  very 
silly  woman — would  ever  dream  of  turning  up  her  nose  at  our 
British  commerce." 

"  Oh !  bother  our  British  commerce.  We  don't  want  any 
homilies  now  we've  come  abroad.  We  get  quite  enough  of  them 
at  home.  Let's  forget  the  cotton  manufactory  for  once,  if  we 
can." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  here  at  the  present  moment  if  it  weren't  for 
the  very  cotton  manufactory  you  despise.  But  a  truce  to  argu- 
ment. Somehow  or  other,  we  always  wander  away  from  the  point. 
Talking  of  foreigners,  there's  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  in 
which  I  confess  they  excel  us  vastly." 

"What's  that,  John?" 

"  In  their  cooking.  They  beat  us  there,  out  and  out.  I  never 
came  across  an  English  cook  yet  who  knew  how  to  make  a  proper 
fish  sauce.  Their  ideas  are  unable  to  soar  beyond  a  lodging-house 
combination  of  butter  and  flour." 

Mrs.  Davidson  looked  dubious  as  if  she  would  like  to  contradict, 
but  really  could  not — then  pensive,  and  finally  a  slow  smile  spread 
over  her  broad,  creasy  countenance. 

"John,"  she  said  softly,  "do  you  remember  that  delicious 
sauce  aux  fines  herbes  (she  pronounced  it  *  fyne  zubbs ')  that  we 
got  at  Brussels,  when  we  were  staying  there  on  our  honeymoon  ? 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  sauce." 

"  By  Jove !  yes,  it  was  without  exception  the  best  sauce  I  ever 
tasted.  I  remember  it  perfectly.  I  would  give  twenty  pounds  to 
get  the  receipt,  only  I  don't  suppose  our  thundering  idiots  at 
home  would  know  what  to  do  with  it,  even  if  they  had  it.  They're 
such  a  set  of  dunder-heads.  It  went  with  a  fried  sole,  I  recollect, 
and  was  admirably  flavoured  with  tarragon — not  too  pronounced, 
but  just  a  soup^n.  Then  there  was  another  very  good  sauce 
made  of  butter  and  eggs,  whipped  to  the  consistency  of  cream, 
with  two  or  three  drops  of  lemon  thrown  in." 

"  Yes,  that  was  nice  too,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  beginning  to 
look  quite  animated.  "  Sometimes  they  used  to  serve  it  up  with 
a  little  chopped  gherkin  or  a  few  capers  at  the  bottom.     I'm  not 
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sure/'  meditatively,  "  that  I  didn't  like  the  capers  best.  They 
were  more  delicate." 

Once  started  on  their  favourite  subject  of  conversation,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davidson  proceeded  to  conjure  up  a  whole  host  of  gastronomic 
reminiscences,  which  apparently  afforded  them  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure  than  did  the  scenery  through  which  they  were  passing. 
This  was  now  becoming  interesting,  as  the  railroad  threaded  its 
way  on  the  bank  of  the  Bhine,  winding  by  steeply-terraced  vine- 
yards, driving  into  dark  tunnels,  and  reappearing  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  broad,  shining  river  that  glittered  like  gold  where  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun  poured  down  upon  it.  Over  and  over  again, 
whilst  the  interesting  subject  of  sauces  was  being  discussed,  did 
Hetty  smother  her  "  Oh,  how  prettys,"  and  "  how  lovelys."  She 
felt  instinctively  that  they  would  have  been  out  of  place  and  pro- 
bably disturb  a  congenial  train  of  thought.  But  it  detracted  from 
her  enjoyment,  having  no  one  with  whom  to  share  it.  The  in- 
difference of  her  father  and  mother  to  the  beautiftil  sights  of 
Nature  produced  a  chilling  effect  upon  her.  Once  she  ventured 
to  exclaim: 

•*  Oh !  papa,  there's  such  a  pretty  old  ruined  castle  up  there. 
You  really  ought  to  look  at  it." 

And  the  only  answer  she  got  was  :  ^^  Pooh !  a  rubbishy  thing. 
Beminds  me  of  a  card  house  that  will  come  toppling  down  at  the 
first  breath  of  wind.  Our  English  ruins  coiild  beat  it  all  to 
fits." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  they  reached  Cologne,  the 
pointed  spires  of  its  noble  cathedral  serving  as  a  landmark,  long 
before  the  town  itself  was  visible.  Straight  and  slender  they 
stood  up  against  the  blue  sky,  whilst  the  clear  yellow  sunshine 
flooded  them  with  a  pale,  bright  light  that  caused  them  to  appear 
dazzlingly  white.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  time  to  visit  the 
celebrated  edifice,  for  ail  the  luggage  was  here  hauled  out  to  be 
inspected — an  operation  most  harassing  to  the  feelings  of  owners, 
who  stood  resentfully  by,  watching  their  cherished  trunks  opened 
and  peered  into  in  spite  of  emphatic  declarations  that  they  con- 
tained nothing  contraband.  The  search  was  just  keen  enough  to 
prove  aggravating — not  sufficient  to  answer  any  real  purpose. 
Those  who  wished  to  smuggle  could  easily  do  so  by  aid  of  a  little 
cunning.  But  Mr.  Davidson's  store  of  tobacco  was  seized  upon, 
also  a  box  of  cigars  not  opened,  and  to  his  intense  disgust  he  had 
to  pay  duty  on  both.  This  proceeding  proved  particularly  trying 
to  his  temper,  and  he  several  times  took  occasion  to  thank  the 
Deity,  very  loudly  and  emphatically,  that  he  belonged  to  that 
privileged,  superior  and  enlightened  nation,  Crreat  Britain.  Such 
exclamations,  however,  provoked  nothing  but  a  stolid  Teutonic 
stare  in  return.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  felt  rather  at  sea, 
for  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  of  German.  They  were  there- 
fore quite  dependent  upon  Hetty,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
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nnaccastomed  sense  of  power  and  importance  conferred  by  her 
superior  knowledge.  It  quite  raised  her  in  her  own  self-esteem 
to  find  that  the  verbs  and  genders  she  had  so  long  and  so  labor- 
iously studied  at  Miss  Wilson's  scholastic  establishment  were 
really  of  some  use  after  all.  She  smiled  when  she  thought  of  the 
times  she  had  doubted  it,  and  all  at  once  began  to  entertain  a 
respect  for  education,  and  even  to  regret  opportunities  of  which 
she  had  failed  to  take  suflScient  advantage.  Besolving  to  study 
the  German  language  now  she  had  a  chance,  she  chattered  away 
to  the  porters,  first  preparing  appropriate  little  sentences  in  her 
head,  and  then  letting  them  ofif  whenever  the  occasion  presented 
itself.  Thanks  to  her  affability — ^perhaps  also  to  her  good  looks 
— she  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  a  most  distinguished- 
looking  guard,  who  assured  them  he  would  retain  for  their  special 
use  a  carriage  which  they  already  had  appropriated,  and  who, 
after  doing  nothing,  graciously  accepted  a  couple  of  marks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lS,vidson  were  so  much  impressed  by  Hetty's 
conversational  fluency  in  an  unknown  tongue  that  they  forthwith 
requested  her  to  ask  a  series  of  the  most  childish  and  trivial  ques- 
tions, which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  their  journey,  such  as  : 
"  How  many  trains  are  there  a  day  ?  "  (not  stating  to  what  point 
or  irom  whence).  "  Do  many  English  people  come  this  way  ?  *' 
**  Do  they  like  Germany  as  a  rule  ?  "  "  Don't  they  find  it  very 
hot  ?  "  &c.,  &c.  At  last  Hetty  flatly  declined  to  make  any  more 
similar  interrogations,  assuring  her  parents  that  the  porters  were 
stupid,  and  didn't  know. 

"  Ah !  very  likely — very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  nodding 
his  head.  "  They  look  a  dull  lot  compared  with  our  English  men. 
But  they're  fine  animals,  Hetty ;  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle.  I 
don't  wonder  they  gave  the  French  such  a  thrashing.  They're  a 
bigger  race  altogether.  Some  of  the  oflScers  we  saw  hanging 
about  the  stations  as  we  came  along  were  splendid  fellows,  ^ey 
might  almost  have  been  English." 

This  was  very  high  praise  from  Mr.  Davidson.  He  could 
vouchsafe  none  greater. 

After  a  variety  of  stoppages,  towards  five  o'clock  the  train 
steamed  into  Frankfort.  Here  our  travellers  had  to  descend  and 
walk  to  another  station  close  by,  their  luggage  being  wheeled 
along  on  hand-trucks.  By  this  time  the  poor  old  couple  were 
desperately  tired,  and  their  bodily  fatigue  acting  on  the  mind, 
rendered  them  very  cross. 

"  I  call  it  perfect  rubbish  people  coming  all  this  way  to  drink 
the  waters,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson  peevishly,  as  she  passed  from  one 
hot,  dusty,  velvet  carriage  to  another.  **  My  belief  is,  the  wells 
at  home  are  every  bit  as  good,  if  not  better.  We  might  have  gone 
to  Harrogate  quite  as  easily — ^it  would  have  been  nothing  of  a 
journey  from  us — ^and  saved  ourselves  both  the  worry  and  the  ex- 
pense.    I  can*t  think  what  Stevens  was  about." 
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"He  particularly  recommended  Homburg,"  observed  Mr. 
Davidson  dubiously,  ^^  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
was  right." 

"  Oh !  "  she  rejoined,  with  an  expressive  sniflf  of  condemnation. 
"  Doctors  will  say  anything.  One  can't  place  the  least  reliance 
on  their  advice.  If  we  had  declared  that  we  did  not  fancy  Hom- 
burg, Stevens  would  have  been  sure  to  have  said,  *  No,  I  don't 
believe  the  place  is  suited  to  you.'  The  fact  is  they  are  at  their 
wits'  end  very  often  to  know  what  to  prescribe,  and  these  foreign 
waters  are  convenient,  and  remove  a  load  of  responsibility  from 
their  shoulders.  When  Stevens  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
you,  and  his  treatment  produced  no  results,  he  sent  you  abroad. 
Then,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  it's  the  fault  of  the  waters ;  but  I 
question  if  we  were  wise  in  coming." 

To  this  remark  Mr.  Davidson  made  no  reply.  Firstly,  because 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  secondly  because  the  apathy  of 
utter  weariness  was  beginning  to  steal  over  him.  As  he  leant 
back  in  his  seat  with  closed  eyes,  his  shaggy  eyebrows  almost  hid- 
ing the  lids  beneath  them,  he  suddenly  realized  more  forcibly  than 
he  had  ever  hitherto  done,  that  the  best  years  of  his  life  had 
passed  away  and  that  every  succeeding  twelvemonth  would  but 
increase  his  bodily  infirmities.  The  thought  was  excessively 
painful,  and  coloured  the  future  with  disagreeably  sober  tints. 
He  tried  to  thrust  it  from  him,  but  without  success.  It  obtruded 
like  a  hateful  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  his  fatigue  to  make  its 
unwelcome  presence  felt. 

And  as  he  sat  there,  with  his  head  jerking  sleepily  forward  on 
to  his  chest,  dream-like  his  whole  life  rose  up  before  him.  He 
could  see  himself  first  a  poverty-stricken  child,  wandering  about 
the  streets,  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  then  a  youth,  eager  and  self-deny- 
ing, with  the  one  fixed  purpose  of  getting  on  in  the  world ;  later,  a 
middle-aged  man,  grim,  hard  and  stem,  soured  by  the  constant 
fight  he  had  had  to  wage  with  fortune ;  and  finally  a  rich  and 
flourishing  merchant  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
firms  in  Manchester.  But,  like  so  many  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  his  days  of  ease  had  come  too  late.  He  was  too  old  to 
enjoy  them  as  he  should  have  done  at  thirty  or  forty.  The  burden 
of  age  was  creeping  on  him — every  year  it  grew  heavier.  Hard 
that  this  should  be  so,  just  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of 
his  prosperity.  And  there  was  no  one  to  come  after  him  but 
Hetty.  Providence  had  not  blessed  him  with  a  son.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  The  girl  was  dozing,  with  her  auburn 
head  thrown  back  against  the  crimson  velvet  cushion.  She  had 
taken  ofif  her  hat,  and  a  flood  of  sunshine  made  her  rippling  hair 
gleam  like  burnished  gold.  It  lay  in  heavy  waves  on  her  white 
brow.  The  clear  and  polished  texture  of  her  transparent  skin 
wore  a  peach-like  bloom.  Not  a  line — not  a  wrinkle,  disfigured 
it,  only  by  the  temples  an  azure  vein  or  two  stood  out  prominently 
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as  if  to  accentuate  the  sleeper's  fairness.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
simple  cotton  gown  of  a  pale  blue  shade,  which  suited  her  to  per- 
fection. 

The  contrast  between  Hetty's  brilliant  and  vigorous  youth,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  decay  which  had  set  its  mark  upon  himself, 
struck  Mr.  Davidson  with  a  painful  intensity.  He  smothered  a 
sigh.  Oh !  what  would  he  not  give  to  be  able  to  live  and  enjoy 
like  that  strong-limbed,  light-hearted  girl.  Death  was  odious  to 
him ;  yet,  however  loathsome,  however  repellent  the  idea  might 
be,  and  was,  the  time  to  go  was  getting  near — getting  near.  A 
dull  presentiment  of  evil  seemed  to  hang  over  him.  Then, 
resenting  his  weakness,  he  drew  himself  up  and  laughed  a  hard, 
bitter  laugh  that  was  utterly  devoid  of  mirth,  and  sounded  false 
even  in  his  own  ears. 

It  awoke  Hetty,  who  looked  at  him  in  wonderment. 

"  Papa,"  she  asked  innocently,  "  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

*M  ?  Oh,  nothing.  Perhaps  because  I'm  so  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  It's  tiring  work,  Hetty,  and  yet  when  the  time 
comes  for  stopping  still,  one  does  not  seem  to  like  it  altogether." 

"Like  what?"  demanded  Mrs.  Davidson  sharply,  giving  her 
bonnet  strings  a  twist.  **  You're  talking  nonsense,  John.  I  know 
that  I  for  one  shall  be  very  glad  to  stop  still.  Do  you  actually 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  cafe  to  go  on  travelling  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  he  responded  with  a  sneer.  "  If  I  could 
always  make  sure  of  enjoying  your  pleasant  society,  I  would  ven- 
ture on  the  journey  of  life  again,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

"  The  journey  of  life  !  Why,  good  gracious !  what  on  earth  has 
that  got  to  do  with  our  going  to  Homburg  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  quietly  and  seriously.  "  I  have  a 
kind  of  feeling  that  it  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it." 

Hetty  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Neither  she  nor  her 
mother  in  the  least  understood  his  mood. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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"  Fair  Rhine,  how  long,  deliehted, 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ; 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 

Or  lonelj  contemplation  thus  might  stray. 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 

On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 

Wild,  but  not  rude,  awful,  yet  not  austere. 

Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year." 

WIESBADEN,  prosperous,  thriving,  gay  little  ducal  city.  Why 
has  England  no  corresponding  cure  places  {Kur-Orie)^  no 
cosmopolitan,  merry,  pleasure-seeking  towns,  where  a  few  genuine 
invalids,  a  great  many  fancied  sufferers  from  the  twin  fa3hion- 
able  ailments,  gout  and  too  much  gaiety  and  dissipation,  called  by 
courtesy  overwork,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  pleasure-seekers, 
are  assisted  to  kill  swift-footed  time  by  the  aid  of  drinking  mineral 
waters  in  a  business-like  fashion,  tempered  by  flirtation  during 
the  morning  hours ;  cultivating  acquaintances,  and  continuing  the 
flirtations  of  the  morning  under  the  cover  of  a  four  o'clock  concert 
in  Kursaal  or  ornamental  gardens  ;  continuing  the  discussion  that 
has  been  inaugurated  between  the  pauses  of  the  music  during  the 
subsequent  promenade  on  the  Wilhelm-strasse,  and  if  happily 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  fierce-moustachioed,  tight-waisted,  deadly- 
fescinating  Prussian  officer,  pursuing  the  acquaintance  still  further 
over  cups  of  deliciously  frothing  creamy  chocolate  or  cafi  a  la  crmru 
at  Lehman's,  in  the  Kleine  Burg-strasse,  Here  in  Wiesbaden, 
where  winter  days  are  cold,  skies  bright  and  sunshine  normal,  and 
not  occasional,  spring  comes  early  down  the  vale,  and  with  it 
spring  fashions  in  every  variety.  Odd,  ouM  and  eccentric  garments 
worn  by  dashing  young  Americans ;  more  sober,  chic  and  elegant, 
an  occasional  Furstin  or  wealthy  Wienerin  gladdens  all  feminine 
eyes  with  a  glimpse  of  Viennese  tailoring  and  Viennese  toru  Even 
the  English  womenfolk,  genteel  and  pretentious  —  in  homely 
Germany  the  income  that  in  England  barely  supports  shabby 
gentility  makes  pretence  quite  possible — are  spurred  to  make  some 
sort  of  effort  to  revivify  the  gowns  too  used  up  by  the  hard  wear 
of  winter  to  show  well  in  the  face  of  the  smiling  spring.  It  is  a 
sad  but  melancholy  fact,  that  the  average  Englishwoman  in  the  art 
of  dressing  is  far  behind  the  average  continental.     Given  any 
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tolerably  cosmopolitan  assembly,  and  invite  the  connoisseur  in 
chiffons  to  pick  out  the  dowdy  and  the  homely,  and  ten  to  one  bat 
nine  out  of  ten  are  English  I 

To  the  student  of  human  nature  in  its  smaller  and  more  frivolous 
aspects,  there  is  a  world  of  entertainment  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
Kursaal.  Let  us,  dear  reader,  if  I  have  the  happiness  of  possessing 
one,  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the  concert-room,  conversation 
saloon,  play-room  and  reading-rooms.  To  fully  appreciate  the 
intercourse  between  German  and  English  in  Wiesbaden,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  accept  these  two  simple  postulates : 

1.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  Grerman,  m^le,  female,  or  infant, 
who  comes  in  contact  with  any  one  English  person,  is  moved  by  but 
one  impulse,  and  that  a  rabid  desire  to  learn  English. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  German,  being  of  an  innately 
thrifty  and  economical  nature,  will  endeavour  to  do  so  at  the 
smallest  possible  outlay,  and,  if  possible,  for  no  outlay  at  all. 

These  two  postulates  being  accepted,  we  can  take  our  seat  on  one 
of  the  red  divans  that  extend  on  either  side  of  the  hall  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  We  must  arrive  at  the  Kursaal  early,  say  five 
minutes  to  four,  to  achieve  this,  as  seats  on  these  divans  are  not 
easy  to  obtain  later,  there  being  always  a  great  run  made  upon 
them  by  a  class  of  German  female  known  to  Wiesbaden  as  Kur^ 
saal  Veilcken,  These  Veilchen  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  past  all 
mark  of  mouth,  being  mostly  toothless,  nut-crackery,  and  very 
sour  of  aspect.  They  are  attired  in  the  brownest  and  rustiest  of 
black  garments,  bonnets  whose  extremely  battered  proportions 
reveal  the  fashion  of  a  byegone  era;  a  large  percentage  wear 
cotton  wool  in  the  ear,  some  few,  the  sourest  of  expression,  knit. 
As  regularly  as  votaries  to  the  temple  come  these  vinegar-visaged 
VeUcneTij  and  scowl  displeasure  at  the  rash  intruder  who  endeavours 
to  find  a  seat  upon  the  red  velvet  divans.  Whether  they  derive 
pleasure  from  the  music,  it  is  hard  to  divine ;  they  never  applaud, 
they  never  smile,  and  they  never  vary  the  expression  of  determined 
acidity  which  characterizes  the  Kursaal  Veilchen. 

From  our  seat  amidst  these  ancient  dames  we  command  a 
perfect  view  of  the  rows  of  chairs  that  fill  the  body  of  the  hall  and 
their  occupants. 

If  we  are  lucky  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  two  fitir-haired  grand- 
daughters of  England,  the  youthful  Princesses  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  One  does  not  need  to  be  informed  of  their  identity. 
The  finely-chiselled  nose,  whose  delicate  outline  our  sovereign  lady 
has  transmitted  to  her  numerous  progeny,  indicates  that  they  are 
of  the  Guelph  family.  There  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  Americans, 
sealskin-coated  and  diamond  ear-ringed,  loud  in  their  remarks  and 
harrowing  our  British  ears  by  their  own  wonderful  idioms.  "  You 
will  tell  Mrs.  Jones  good-bye  for  me,"  says  one  bright-eyed 
Columbian  taking  leave  of  another.  Tell  a  good-bye !  Ye  gods  ! 
shades  of  all  dead  and  gone  contributors  to  our  great  mother 
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tongue.    Tell  good-bye !    One  might  as  well  tell  amen  at  the  end  j 

of  the  Lord's  prayer.  j 

We  should  feel  uncertain  if  we  were  really  in  Germany  did  we 
not  behold  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  square-padded-shouldered  I 

officers   of  compressed  waist   and  veni,  vidi^  vid  expression  of  ' 

countenance.     The  new-comer  in  Wiesteden  is  apt  to  inquire  why  I 

do  the  Prussian  officers  seem  only  to  admire  English  girls,  often  i 

very  plain,  when  there  are  so  many  pretty  young  women  of  their 
own  country  present,  so  many  delicate  blonde  Hanoverians  and 
darker,  buzomer  Nassauers  ?  Why  does  each  pseudo-fire-man's 
helmeted  Mars  devote  himself  in  Kursaal,on  EisoaJinyin  r^nioTk^ 
in  conversation-room,  on  the  Wilhelm-strasse,  and  on  every  possible 
occasion  exclusively  to  one  or  other  of  the  English  young  women, 
to  whom  the  whole  Kursaal,  Veilchena  included,  will  assure  you  he 
is  not  engaged,  though  from  his  empreaeement  and  perpetual 
attendance,  one  would  imagine  that  a  betrothal  must  be  without 
doubt  imminent,  or  newly  ratified.  The  secret  lies  in  the  great, 
the  absorbing  desire  of  all  Germans  to  learn  English. 

Each  moustachioed  lieutenant,  imbued  with  the  national  thrift 
and  a  laudable  ambition,  pays  all  the  attention  in  his  power,  short 
of  a  proposal  of  marriage,  to  one  or  other  of  the  English  girl 
visitors  at  this  favourite  Kur-Ort.  The  damsel — alas,  for  our 
British  pride ! — so  far  as  an  unprejudiced  observer  can  discover, 
accepts  this  homage  with  gratitude,  even  fervour.  The  square- 
shouldered  lieutenant  stutters  forth  a  compliment  in  halting  Eng- 
lish ;  Miss  Brown,  or  Miss  Smith,  or  Miss  Joues  laughs  coquettishly 
at  his  grammatical  errors.  '^  Ach !  but,  gracious  miss,  what  should 
that  I  say  ?  "  Gracious  miss  informs  him.  ^'  A  thousand  thanks. 
God !  but  she  is  amiable  ! "  The  lesson  continues ;  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant makes  wonderful  progress  in  English  and  in  the  lady's 
favour.  To  the  ice  on  the  lake  in  the  Kursaal  grountls  he  carries 
her  skates ;  she,  proud  to  be  accompanied  by  a  red  and  blue  and 
gold-coated  cavaUer,  pays  his  and  her  entrance  fee ;  they  skate 
together  to  the  strains  of  the  Kursaal  orchestra,  concealed  among 
a  group  of  trees  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  There  is 
a  reunion  in  the  crimson  damask-upholstered  salonai  where  the 
handsome  glass  chandeliers,  relics  of  the  past  palmy  days  of 
gaming,  when  all  that  money  could  do  to  lure  moneyed  youth  to 
the  tables  was  provided  for  the  adornment  of  these  spacious  apart- 
ments, are  reflected  in  the  ipolished  parquet ;  a  pretty  scene,  and 
a  prettier  still  by-and-by,  when  a  quartett  of  exclusive  martial 
youth  select  four  pretty  and  elegantly  though  fimply  dressed 
maidens  of  their  own  nationality,  lead  them  with  many  bows 
through  the  archway  to  the  smaller  reception  or  dowagers'  room, 
and  on  the  raised  floor,  apart  from  the  common  herd  of  English, 
Americans  and  civilians,  dance  a  frartQaise^  to  the  admiration  of 
the  dowagers  and  the  envy  and  scorn  of  the  English,  Americans 
and  civilians  in  the  large  room.    A  word  en  pdssarU  of  the  pace  at 
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which  Crerman  officers  dance.  ^^  It  is  the  pace  that  kills  "  is  a 
truism  that  one  hears  ad  nauseam ;  never  does  it  seem  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified  as  when  curls,  combs,  laces,  and  fans  fly  in  all 
directions  to  the  whirling  bounds  of  a  waltzing  dragoon. 

Several  weeks  of  unremitting  attention  attracts  general  notice 
to  the  lieutenant  and  the  lady  he  thus  distinguishes.  Humours 
begin  to  be  afloat;  questions  are  asked.  Are  they  engaged? 
Oh !  they  must  be,  I  am  sure.  Don't  you  remember  on  the  ice  ? 
&c.,  &c.  Congratulations  are  offered.  The  situation  becomes 
embarrassing.  The  lady's  mamma  ventures  upon  some  hints 
regarding  the  advisability  of  some  definite  arrangement.  Herr 
Lieutenant  is  amazed,  but  perfectly  good-natured.  He  has  only 
been  endeavouring  to  learn  English,  and  Qnddiges  Frdviein  has 
been  so  amiable,  he  has  imagined  that  she  had  quite  understood 
tha€  his  ambition  has  'not  soared  higher  than  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Shakespeare.  Has  not  Oriddiges  Frdulein  been 
so  amiable  to  read  "  Hamlet "  with  him  ? 

Herr  Lieutenant's  explanation  results  in  a  coolness  between  him 
and  that  Qnddiges  Frdulein  and  her  family,  and  very  shortly  he  is 
observed  to  cut  them,  to  take  no  notice  of  them  as  they  enter  the 
Kursaal  for  the  afternoon  concert ;  and  on  Wilhelm-strasse,  the  ice, 
and  in  the  Kursaal  grounds  he  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occasions  with 
another  EngUsh  Onadiges  frdulein. 

Wiesbaden  has  its  theatre  too,  where  the  masterpieces  of  Shake- 
speare, Schiller,  and  other  great  dramatists,  alternate  with  the 
operas  of  Wagner,  Gounod,  Mozart,  and  the  rest.  One  word  of 
advice,  however,  to  visitors  in  Wiesbaden  anxious  to  visit  the 
theatre,  and  that  is  Punch's  world-renowned  advice  to  people  about 
to  marry — ^Don't.  Can  anybody  imagine  a  comic  reading  of  the 
part  of  Shylock  ?  Such  is  Herr  Kochy's — Koniglicher  Schauspider^ 
intrusted  with  the  rdle  of  Shylock — conception  of  the  character  of 
that  scion  of  a  persecuted  race.  And  the  audience  enters  into  his 
view  of  the  matter  with  perfect  good  will.  Boars  of  laughter  and 
applause  as  he  sharpens  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  boot  with  all 
the  gusto  of  a  butcher  about  to  slice  off  a  juicy  steak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prudent  materfamilias  who  chooses  her  own  meat  and 
sees  it  weighed  with  her  own  eyes.  Great  merriment,  too,  at  the 
grotesque  gestures  and  screams  of  Shylock  when  he  hears  of  his 
daughter's  flight,  and  hearty  applause  at  the  end  of  the  act,  and  Herr 
Kochy,  Koniglicher  Schauspieler^  recalled  before  the  curtain.  From 
all  which  we  judge  that  though  the  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon 
may  have  been  very  finely  rendered  into  German  in  the  admirable 
and  poetic  translation  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  yet  they  are  far  firom 
being  understanded  of  the  people  or  of  the  stage. 

In  a  land  where  the  generality  imagine  the  Bhine  to  be  the 
only  river  worthy  of  note  on  the  face  of  Europe,  the  Danube  per- 
haps only  excepted,  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  some  visits  to  the 
much-sung-of-poets  and  patronized-of-tourists .  river.     The  first 
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view  of  the  Rhine  obtained  on  its  banks  at  Biebrich,  an  ancient 
village  within  half-an-hour's  walk  of  Wiesbaden,  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
appointing. The  wide  embanked  stream  suggests  nothing  more 
romantic  than  the  Thames  at  Mortlake ;  a  few  ragged  poplars  on 
the  opposite  side  adds  to  the  resemblance.  Is  mia  the  Rhine  ? 
one  asks  wonderingly,  and  a  dozen  different  quotations  rash  into 
one's  mind.  Can  Byron,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  'the  rest  have 
meant  this  portion  of  the  Rhine  ?  Is  it  different,  perhdps,  in  other 
parts  ?  With  disappointment  at  heart  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
believe  that  poets  exaggerate — is  it  not  their  mHier  to  see  every- 
thing different  from  everybody  else  ? — the  pilgrim  of  the  Rhine 
making  his  first  pilgrimage  turns  his  back  on  the  wide  river,  and, 
if  he  be  of  candid  disposition,  admits  that  he  is  disappointed ;  if 
he  be  of  that  disposition  that,  wishing  to  be  esteemed  of  high  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  refinement,  and  fearing  to  be  discovtlred 
deficient,  will  die  the  death  sooner  than  admit  with  sincerity  that 
Browning's  writings  to  him  are  an  unintelligible  rigmarole,  the 
paintings  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  epoch  hideously  unreal  nightmares 
of  art,  and  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  a  penance  in  three  volumes  that  he 
waded  through,  buoyed  up  by  no  further  interest  in  its  tediousness 
than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  it,  he  raves  in  all  the 
high-flown  language  which  he  may  have  culled  from  the  romances 
and  literary  reviews  that  he  affects.  The  candid  pilgrim,  on  the 
other  hand,  returns  towards  Wiesbaden  a  disappointed,  disillusioned 
man.  But  before  he  reaches  Wiesbaden  he  has  fallen  under  the 
spell.  Half-way  between  Wiesbaden  and  Biebrich  is  a  gentle  hill. 
When  a  pedestrian  reaches  the  top  of  any  hill  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  resist  turning  round  to  look  at  the  prospect  of  the  valley 
left  behind.  The  pilgrim  looks  round,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  view 
of  the  Rhine  which  in  one  moment  converts  him  into  a  £uiatic, 
and  makes  him  rack  his  brain  in  order  to  quote  Byron  with  cor- 
rectness. The  hill  he  stands  on  is  one  of  the  continuous  chain  of 
hUls  similar  in  aspect,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  to  the  chain  of 
gently  undulating  hills  that  fence  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
which,  increasing  until  they  grow  into  the  Taunus  range,  mount 
guard  on  either  side  of  the  swift-flowing  Rhine. 

Since  he  turned  his  back  upon  Biebrich  the  sxm  has  been  gradu- 
ally sinking  towards  the  horizon,  and  now  floats  a  gorgeous  crimson 
orb  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  as  they  rush  past  a  bleak  dreary 
promontory  of  rock,  weird  and  solitary  and  most  characteristic  of 
the  Rhine.  The  tops  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite  shore  are  aglow 
with  the  red  light  of  the  dying  sun's  radiance,  and  the  sur£Eice  of 
a  little  pool  of  water  on  a  hill-side  catching  the  red  gleam  of  the 
sunlight  is  transformed  into  a  ruby-like  jewel  of  inconceivable 
brilliance  set  in  the  bare,  purple,  wintry  background  of  vine-clad 
hills ;  round  the  curve  of  this  rock  flows  the  river,  a  molten 
stream  of  liquid  reddish  gold ;  past  yonder  group  of  rocks,  hidden 
from  the  declining  sun  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  rushes  sullenly, 
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black  and  mysterious.  It  needs  not  much  imagination  to  plant  a 
castle  {Bv/rg)  of  the  old  robber  knight  {Ra'^  Ritter)  days  on 
that  ledge  of  rock,  and  to  figure  the  anguish  of  the  victims  of 
vengeance  or  inconveniently  situated  kinship  being  dropped  into 
the  dark  waters  of  Father  Rhine.  The  glow  intensifies.  The  tops 
of  several  hiUs  are  illumined^  another  bend  of  the  river  catches 
the  fiery  glp^  of  the  sunset ;  somewhat'mellower  grow  the  clouds 
far  oflf  towards  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Denkmal  (Tnemorial)  of 
Grermaniay  with  sword  outstretched  menacingly  towards  France. 
The  pilgrim  cranes  his  neck  greedily  forward,  he  would  fain  drink 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  and  remember  it  for  ever.  His 
imagination  places  a  golden-haired  Loreley  on  every  promontory, 
and  the  strains  of  their  distracting  melody  seem  to  reach  him 
over,  the  intervening  space.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Lower 
dipi^the  lower  edge  of  the  sun,  and  quick,  ever  quicker,  he  sinks 
and  in  a  moment  is  gone.  With  speed  his  train  of  courtiers, 
reflected  rays,  glowing  clouds,  burnished  lights  on  the  barren  hill- 
tops, hurry  to  disperse  and  vanish  in  the  track  of  the  sun  king. 
So  soon  that  the  pilgrim  has  not  recovered  from  his  first  sorrow  at 
the  disappearance  of  the  god,  all  trace  of  the  sunset  on  the  Rhine 
is  gone.  Bare  and  gloomy  frown  the  hiU-tops,  dark  and  sullen 
flows  the  river ;  but  the  pilgrim  is  satisfied,  he  draws  a  long  sigh 
of  satisfiEiction,  he  has  tasted  of  the  charm  of  the  Rhine,  he  grasps 
the  spirit  of  the  mighty  stream. 

The  days  lengthen  and  the  spring  makes  her  presence  felt  in 
the  warmer  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  falling  ofi*  of  attendance  at  the 
Kursaal  concerts  and  the  hints  of  concerts  to  be  given  in  the 
open  air.  Gome  archdukes  of  military  appearance  and  blasS 
manners,  come  Russian  grandee  damee^  English  actors,  English 
gouty  noblemen,  royalties  of  all  sorts,  Greeks  a  many,  and  the 
Wiesbaden  season  is  at  its  height.  Wiesbaden  tradespeople  put 
their  consciences  to  bed  to  slumber  until  the  autumn,  in  their 
honest  endeavours  to  pay  their  year's  expenses  out  of  the  enormous 
profits  they  expect  to  reap  from  the  English.  Now  do  the  dapper 
gentlemen  of  the  book  shops  ask  ten  marks  for  a  book  and  accept 
two  and  a  half.  Now  does  the  fashionable  tailor  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  produce  his  "  old  shopkeepers "  in  the  hope  of  palming 
them  off  on  English  purchasers  as  the  latest  Viennese  production. 
Now  do  the  poor  but  honourable  officers  of  the  Prussian  army 
gravitate  towards  Wiesbaden  in  their  disinterested  endeavours  to 
bestow  a  "  von  "  and  half  a  hundred  quarterings  upon  American 
or  English  heiresses.  Now  are  the  Hebes  of  the  Kochbrunnen 
constrained  to  postpone  all  ablutions  of  the  glasses  in  which  a 
gouty  and  rheumatic  public  are  supplied  with  Kochbrunnen 
water,  until  such  a  time  as  Wiesbaden  relapses  into  its  normal 
autumn  and  winter  aspect.  Shut  in  on  three  sides  by  wooded 
slopes  and  plantations  of  beech  and  fir,  Wiesbaden  slumbers 
through  the  winter  months  unharassed  by  the  winds  that  scour 
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across  the  surface  of  level  Germany.  Skies  to  English  minds  ol 
summer  brightness  beguile  the  dreariness  of  the  long  winter 
months,  and  a  couple  of  miles  oflF,  beyond  the  intervening  village 
of  Biebrich  (once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  still 
beloved  of  all  Wiesbadeners),  inviting  the  admiration  of  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  flows  the  ever  silent,  rapid  Rhine. 

F.   SELOUS. 


JOSHUA  TANFIELD'S   EOMANCE. 

Br   H.    CHARTRES, 

AUTUOR  OP    "KING   80LOJiION*8  WIVES,**  ETC. 


JOSHUA  TANFIELD  sat  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  discontents     Yet  Joshua  Tanfield  was  a 
successful  man.     The  surroundings  were  not  oheerful,  it  is  true. 
The  dingy  arm-chair  he  was  seated  in  had  lost  a  castor.  The  dusty 
shelves  were  laden  with  solemn  volumes  in  law  calf.     The  only 
approach  to  light  literature  was  an  odd  number  of  the  comic 
Blackstone  bought  by  a  pupil,  an  act  of  sacrilege  Mouls,  the 
clerk,  had  never  forgiven  ;  indeed,  he  would  as  soon  have  tolerated- 
a  burlesque  of  holy  writ.     The  windows  looking  across  the  narrow 
court  were  dirty,  even  for  Lincoln's  Inn.     The  pupils  used  to  get 
them  cleaned  occasionally,  when  dirty  beyond  a  pupil's  endurance, 
by  drawing  in  the  dust  pictures  after  the  freer  style  of  Mr.  Jan 
Van  Beers,  which  used  to  shock  Mr.  Mouls'  sense  of  propriety. 
But  Joshua,  much  to  his  clerk's  relief,  gave  up  taking  pupils ;  he 
said  they  were  too  much  trouble,  and  the  windows  grew  dimmer 
and  dimmer.    Still,  Joshua  Tanfield  was  not  a  man  to  be  influ- 
enced by  surroundings,  and  the  fat  pile  of  briefs  on  his  table  would 
have  reconciled  a  more  fastidious  person  than  himself  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  room.     Joshua  Tanfield  had  been  indulging  in  the 
bad  habit  of  thinking,  and  his  thoughts  had  rather  unsettled  him. 
His  life  seemed  so  unutterably  dreary  as  the  warm  June  sun  tried 
to  penetrate  the  yellow  panes  ;  he  could  not  help  thinking  a  little 
wistfully  of  the  outside  world  of  which  he  knew  so  little,  of  a  society 
he  had  never  tried  to  enter.     Joshua  was  an  old-looking  man  of 
thirty-five.      His   was   not  an   unpleasant    face.     The   barrister 
was,  perhaps,  a  little   obtrusive,  and  there  was  a  look  of  pre- 
occupation about  him  which  so  often  marks  a  man  whose  brain  is 
overworked.     His  life  had  not  been  all  hard  work.    At  Eton  he 
was  a  popular  boy,  and  though  voted  a  "  Sap,"  a  reputation  for 
industry  is  not  a  serious  reproach  at  a  public  school.    He  was  an 
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enthusiast  at  most  games  of  skill,  and  a  spurt  with  which  he  won 
the  school  sculling  is  still  remembered  at  the  *'  Brocas."  Just  as 
he  left  EtoD  his  father  died,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
Old  Tanfield  was  a  country  gentleman  a  generation  too  late*  He 
could  never  understand  why  he  had  not  as  much  money  as  his 
father.  To  have  spent  less  would  have  been  an  ignoble  surrender, 
8o  he  spent  more  in  an  unconscious  protest  against  the  inevitable, 
and  leaving  his  son  his  blessing  and  his  debts  withdrew  placidly 
from  a  world  he  was  convinced  had  never  given  him  fair  play.  The 
place  had  to  be  sold,  and  there  was  little  left  for  poor  Joshua,  who 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  real  hard  work  (^*  that  blessing  in 
disguise,"  as  the  family  friends  said  with  the  cheerful  acquiescence 
of  most  people  in  the  misfortunes  of  others),  while  his  contempor- 
aries were  ren^ewing  their  school  existence  at  a  university,  free 
&Y>m  its  only  inconveniences,  early  rising  and  the  necessity  for  a 
show  of  work. 

In  this  way,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  gradually  lost  sight  of 
his  school  friends.  In  London  it  does  not  take  long  for  a  friend- 
ship to  degenerate  into  an  acquaintance.  They  did  not  mean  to 
let  the  old  boy  friendships  slip  away  from  them — some  say  the 
only  true  ones  of  our  life.  Who  does  ?  But  somehow  or  other  we 
never  find  time  to  call  on  Jones,  who  used  to  write  our  verses  in 
exchange  for  Euclid  and  could  not  do  sums.  Jones  married 
early  and  lives  at  Brixton.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  about  him 
from  time  to  tim^,  and  follow  his  career  with  a  genuine  if 
languid  interest.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  when  he  dies,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund  for  his  wife  and  children,  but  we  never  see  him 
this  side  of  the  Great  Unknown.  Perhaps  in  the  land  of  shadows 
we  may  meet  again  and  once  more  exchange  false  quantities  for 
inconclusive  problems.  In  this  world  we  don*t,  unless  he  is  suc- 
cessful, when  we  may  find  a  new  friend — for  friendship  never 
rises  from  the  dead — a  Jones  pleasant  enough  in  his  way,  but  how 
different  from  the  Jones  minor  who  sat  next  to  us  in  school  and 
would  play  back  to  a  half  volley !  So  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
Joshua's  friends.     Indeed  they  had  more  excuse  than  most. 

Into  society,  even  in  its  broad  sense,  he  barely  ventured  at  all. 
When  he  first  came  up  to  London  he  had  no  money.  With  money 
he  had  no  inclination.  His  lonely  life,  like  the  discomfort  of  his 
chiEunbers,  was  more  the  result  of  habit  than  of  choice.  He  had 
come  to  the  Bar  determined  to  succeed.  With  that  aim  in  view 
he  had  worked  as  very  few  men  have  the  perseverance  to  work.  In 
consequence  he  found  himself  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five  with 
almost  more  work  than  he  could  do,  and  yet  on  this  particular 
afternoon  he  felt  dissatisfied.  As  a  boy  no  one  enjoyed  life 
more,  and  now,  while  he  was  still  what  most  people  would  consi- 
der young,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  He  liked  his  profession  as  a  successful  man  must,  but 
some  men  succeed  because  they  like  their  work,  others  like  . 
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their  work  because  they  succeed,  and  Joshua  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  Well  as  he  liked  his  profession  as  such,  he  resented  being 
able  to  find  nothing  of  interest  outside.  Its  gradual  absorption  of 
his  whole  life  almost  frightened  him.  His  existence  seemed  destined 
to  run  on  with  the  regmarity  of  a  machine,  and  Joshua  found  him- 
self calculating,  given  the  seventy  years  of  the  psalmist,  how 
many  times  he  should  have  to  walk  up  the  stone  staircase  of  his 
chambers.  **  I  must  give  up  my  bedroom  here,"  thought  Joshua, 
*'and  get  some  decent  rooms  down  west;  that  would  be  some 
change,"  a  resolution  he  had  arrived  at  several  times,  but  somehow 
never  put  into  effect.  "  How  absurd  it  is,"  he  said  to  himself, 
**  getting  the  blues  like  this.  I  have  got  into  this  groove ;  I  must 
go  on  to  the  end.  How  many  would  envy  me!  I  have  good 
health  and  more  money  than  I  want.  If  I  came  into  a  fortune 
to-morrow  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  If  I  went  out 
into  the  world  I  believe  I  should  be  like  the  man  who  was  let  out 
of  the  Bastille,  and  should  come  back  and  *  devil '  for  somebody 
else.  I  am  getting  morbid ;  it  is  liver,  I  am  sure.  A  good  walk 
would  do  me  good.  It  is  early  to  leave  work,  but  there  is  nothing 
very  pressing,  and  it  is  such  a  lovely  day.  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
walk  down  to  the  Park.  I  have  not  done  such  a  thing  for  years ; 
but  I  must  freshen  myself  up  a  bit.  This  kind  of  thing  will  hardly 
do  for  the  Eow,"  thought  Joshua,  as  he  looked  somewhat  ruefully 
at  a  white  hat  which  had  seen  better  days.  The  old  Eton  instinct 
of  dressing  neatly  had  never  quite  left  him ;  indeed,  among  his 
equity  brethren  he  was  still  considered  rather  a  buck,  the  fact  that 
he  occasionally  bought  a  new  hat  being  tolerated  as  a  youthful 
eccentricity.  Before  venturing  to  leave  chambers,  Mouls  had  to 
be  consulted.  Mouls  was  not  an  emotional  man,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  hard-working  junior  leaving  chambers  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  he  was  nearly  betrayed  into  surprise,  coughing  in  a 
deprecating  manner  behind  his  hand. 

"There  is  *Backout  and  Sharpus' first  in  the  list  for  to-morrow," 
he  objected. 

•*  The  papers  are  not  very  long,  leave  them  on  my  table,  I  will  lopk 
through  them  this  evening.  If  any  one  calls  for  me,  you  must 
make  some  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  back  this  afternoon." 

An  expression,  almost  of  pain,  crossed  Mouls'  features.  Had  it 
come  to  this  ?  Such  things  he  had  heard  of  in  the  Temple.  He 
had  been  credibly  informed  the  important  consultations  of 
certain  younger  members  of  the  Bar  had  a  curious  way  of  coincid- 
ing with  racing  fixtures,  and  that  their  important  business  was 
more  often  in  the  cricket  ground,  than  the  House,  of  Lords ;  but 
that  he,  Mouls,  should  be  expected  to  stoop  to  this !  It  was  not 
the  excuse,  it  was  the  necessity  for  it  his  soul  abhorred — ^for  no 
one  enjoyed  a  diplomatic  skirmish  with  a  doubtful  client  more 
than  Mouls,  and  few  did  it  better.  Joshua's  first  move  on  leaving 
his  chambers  was  to  buy  a  new  hat.      As  to  its  shape,  he  left  that 
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to  the  hatter^  with  the  humility  of  one  who  is  no  student  of 
fashions. 

His  mind,  however,  was  a  little  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  his 
gloves.  He  found  himself  persuaded,  against  his  better  judgment, 
into  purchasing  a  pair  whose  colour  and  sewing  he  thought  a  little 
obtrusive.  Still,  when  his  purchases  were  completed,  he  surveyed 
himself  with  some  complacency.  Before  starting  for  the  west  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  chambers,  as  from  mere  force  of 
habit  he  had  come  out  without  an  umbrella.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Lincoln's  Inn  immemorial  custom  forbids  the  wearing  of 
umbrella  or  gloves  during  work  hours.    Mouls  opened  the  door. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  just  called  to  see  you,  sir." 

**  On  business  ? "  asked  Joshua,  afraid  after  all  of  losing  his 
outing. 

**  I  think  not,  sir.  When  I  said  you  were  out  he  said  *  Dammit,' 
and  said  he  would  write  a  note  ;  he  is  writing  it  now." 

Reassured  by  this  circumstantial  evidence,  Joshua  entered  his 
room  and  found  a  young  man  writing  at  his  table.  On  hearing 
the  door  open  he  looked  up,  and  throwing  the  note  into  the  grate, 
"  Ripping,"  he  shouted,  only  he  called  it  rippin' ;  **  I  thought  I  had 
missed  you,  old  chappie." 

Bertie  Tremayne,  who  was  the  speaker,  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  Tanfield.  He  had  been  Tanfield's  &g  at  school,  and  had  kept 
up  an  acquaintance  with  him  ever  since.  They  had  absolutely 
nothing  in  common,  and  were  in  consequence  excellent  friends. 
Tremayne  always  got  on  with  every  one.  It  is  not  hard  to  be 
popular  if  one  has  £5,000  a  year — it  is  almost  as  easy  as  Becky 
Sharp  considered  virtue — but  Tremayne  was  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  good  sort.  He  was  a  thorough  gentleman ;  if  he  had 
most  of  the  vices  of  his  order,  at  any  rate  he  had  many  of  the 
virtues.  He  was  not  overburdened  with  brains,  but  he  had  plenty 
of  high  spirits,  which  do  quite  as  well,  indeed  better  for  social 
purposes.  The  pair  formed  an  odd  contrast — Tanfield  with  his 
square  legal  face  and  coat,  which  was  rather  the  worse  for  wear ; 
liemayne  with  a  frock  coat  which  looked,  as  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  once  said,  as  if  he  had  been  poured  into  it — boots  which 
shone  as  no  one  else's  ever  did,  and  a  tie  which  was  a  marvel  of 
art.  No  one  could  fashion  them  like  him,  it  was  a  secret  which 
could  not  be  transmitted. 

"  It  came  to  me  somehow,"  he  said  one  day  to  an  inquiring 
spirit. 

Tremayne  suddenly  noted  Tanfield's  gloves  and  hat. 

"  Why,  what  a  masher  you  are  coming  out ! " 

Tanfield  got  a  little  red.  Why  should  not  he  have  a  new  hat 
like  any  one  else  ?  Was  there  anything  in  itself  ridiculous  in  the 
fact? 

"  I  was  thinking  of  taking  a  turn  in  the  Park.  I  can  get  away 
for  an  hour  or  so." 
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"  Splendid  !  I  will  take  you  down  there.  I  am  due  there  my- 
self about  five." 

Tremayne'8  *'  taking "  consisted  in  driving  Tanfield  there  in  a 
cab  (he  sternly  refused  to  walk,  and  laughed  at  Joshua's  suggestion 
of  a  'bus),  for  which  he  let  Tanfield  pay.  Many  young  men  would 
have  been  a  little  shy  about  entering  the  Park  in  the  height  of  the 
season  with  Tanfield,  whose  costume  was  hardly  de  rigueur.  But 
Tremayne,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a  snob.  Besides,  he  used  to 
be  Tanfield's  fag  at  school.  Early  impressions  are  very  lasting ;  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  a  person  by  whom  you  have  been  kicked 
should  turn  out  to  be  nobody  in  particular.  Still  he  could  not 
help  wishing  Tanfield's  gloves  were  not  quite  so  pronounced, 
but  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  : 

"  They  will  probably  take  him  for  a  duke,  no  one  less  could  wear 
a  hat  like  that." 

The  Park  was  at  its  best ;  the  flow  of  carriages  was  so  great  they 
hardly  moved  out  of  a  walk.  There  was  not  a  vacant  seat,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  there  were  only  seats 
vacant,  for  fashion  cannot  demean  itself  by  taking  an  eleemosy- 
nary rest.  Tremayne  seemed  to  know  every  one  they  met.  It 
puzzled  Tanfield  how  he  managed  to  distinguish  between  the 
men.  They  all  wore  the  same  coats  and  the  same  large  ties. 
Their  boots  and  hats  shone  with  the  same  resplendence.  Their 
very  names  seemed  to  agree  in  being  reduced  to  diminutives — 
they  all  were  "  Freddies "  or  "  Hughies,"  and  en  masse  were 
generically  described  as  "  Johnnies."  Considering  the  enjoyment 
of  life  was  their  only  visible  occupation,  it  was  odd  they  seemed 
all  possessed  with  a  sense  of  gloom.  If  they  jested  it  was 
apologetically,  and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  a  sad  smile. 
Their  pursuit  of  pleasure  seemed  a  stem  chase,  which  is  proverb- 
ially a  weary  business,  and  perhaps  accounted  for  their  not  yet 
having  overtaken  it.  As  they  strolled  up  and  down  odd  fragments 
of  talk  caught  the  ear.  Tanfield  found  himself  listening  with 
astonishment,  as  a  girl  with  dreamy  eyes,  who  had  just  passed 
them,  concluded  a  spirited  account  of  a  day's  hunting  with,  "  I 
had  a  hot  bath  and  a  cigarette  and  felt  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  and  he 
could  only  speculate  with  awe  what  the  peculiar  circumstances 
could  have  been  which  resulted  in  "our  all  coming  down  to 
breakfast  in  pyjamas,"  a  climax  at  which  a  loud-voiced  gentle- 
man arrived  with  great  gusto.  Tanfield  began  to  have  misgivings 
as  to  his  powers  of  conversation,  if  this  kind  of  thing  were 
necessary. 

"  Hallo,"  said  Tremayne  suddenly,  "  there  is  Lady  Ethel.  She 
is  an  awfully  jolly  girl.     I  will  introduce  you." 

Lady  Ethel  Lombard  was  a  girl  few  could  pass  without  a  strong 
inclination  to  turn  and  look  again.  Less  pretty  than  graceful, 
she  was  more  ladylike  than  either.  She  had  that  sense  of  dress 
granted  to  so  few  of  our  countrywomen,  yet  in  criticizing  her  no 
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one  would  say  what  a  pretty  dress,  but  every  one  would  think,  as 
something  too  obvious  to  express,  what  a  graceful  girl.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  men.  One  with  a  very  pale  face 
was  telling  a  story. 

"  Heard  Mrs.  Foe-Parr's  latest  ?  At  some  function  or  other 
they  were  going  in  for  chiromancy,  telUng  fortunes  by  hands, 
dontcheknow,  and  Mrs.  Foe-Parr  said  she  really  found  it  so 
interesting  she  must  go  in  for  chiropody  herself." 

''You  might  invent  something  better  than  that,"  said  Lady 
Ethel,  who  did  not  love  the  speaker.  ,  ''  I  call  it  rather 
vulgar." 

"  You  must  remember  the  author,"  said  the  raconteur  in  self- 
defence. 

''I  am  sure  she  never  said  it.  I  hate  this  kind  of  thing. 
You  go  to  her  house,  eat  her  dinners,  and  then  come  and  sneer  at 
her.    Why  do  you  go  if  you  are  so  superior  ?  " 

"  Every  one  does." 

"  That  may  account  for  your  presence." 

''  She  has  the  best  brown  sherry  in  London,"  said  another  in  a 
conclusive  tone. 

Here  Tremayne  came  up. 

"  Lady  Ethel,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  my  old  friend, 
Joshua  Tanfield  ?  " 

The  white-&ced  man  stared  hard  at  Tanfield  and  focussed  his 
eyeglass  on  the  gloves. 

I^wly  Ethel  bowed  and  said,  "Any  friends  of  yours  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  know." 

At  first  Tanfield  felt  a  little  abashed.  Instead  of  beginning  the 
conversation  he  found  himself  wishing  he  had  not  been  christened 
Joshua,  but  Lady  Ethel  had  the  rare  gift,  almost  mesmeric  in 
some,  of  putting  the  most  diffident  person  at  his  ease—  when  she 
chose,  which  was  not  always — ^and  rarer  still  without  revealing 
the  process,  for  nothing  your  shy  man  resents  like  detection,  and 
Joshua  soon  felt  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  were  bearding  a  divi- 
sional court.  It  is  true  the  talk  sounded  a  little  esoteric ;  words 
seemed  to  convey  a  meaning  they  did  not  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Some  were  unfamiliar  altogether.  **  Function,"  for  one  word, 
seemed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  duty,  and  then  sentences  had  an  odd 
trick  of  dying  away  apologetically  in  the  middle.  They  seemed  to 
regard  a  sentence  with  an  end  as  a  sort  of  conversational  cid  de 
«ac,  to  be  avoided  unless  you  wish  to  come  to  a  dead  stop. 

Tanfield  had  been  engaged  as  junior  counsel  in  a  recent  cav^e 
cilebre,  and  being  a  case  with  picturesque  details  of  a  piquant 
character,  it  belonged  to  the  "market  overt,"  rather  than  the 
"  shop  "  order  of  conversation,  and  gave  him  a  topic  in  common. 

"  Going  to  Henley  this  year  ?  "  said  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  hardly  left  school. 

"  It  is  too  tiring  a  day." 
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"  Still,  if  you  do  think  of  it,  let  me  send  you  tickets  for  the 
Pythian  inclosure." 

••What  is  that?" 

•*  Oh,  a  club  I  belong  to.  We  have  a  lunch  there — it's  not 
bad  fan." 

"  Isn't  that  the  place  they  call  the  Crdche  ?  "  asked  the  pale- 
faced  man.  '•  I  hear  they  have  added  a  new  rule — that  no  one  is 
eligible  for  election  unless  he  has  gone  into  trousers." 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  pallid  satirist;  and  Lady 
Ethel  said  she  would  think  about  it,  which  delighted  the  heart  of 
her  youngest  admirer. 

Tremayne  said  he  must  be  off  to  his  club,  and  took  Tanfield 
with  him,  declaring  he  would  never  be  able  to  face  Mouls  again 
if  he  allowed  him  to  stay  away  from  his  briefs  any  longer. 

"  An  odd-looking  person.  Why  does  he  wear  such  weird  gloves  ? 
I  suppose  he  is  not  in  our  set,"  said  the  pale-faced  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  supplying  potted  meat  of  a 
deleterious  quality  to  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 

"  Your  set  is  so  exclusive,"  said  Lady  Ethel ;  "  but  he  is  of  a 
very  old  family.  His  father  wrote  •Whom  shall  we  draw  and 
quarter  ? ' " — (a  pamphlet  which  dealt  rather  uncharitably  with 
tne  purveyors  of  potted  meats). 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Joshua  hardly  did  justice  to  the  subtle 
points  in  Backout  and  Sharpus.  The  talk  about  Henley  reminded 
him  of  a  warm  summer's  afternoon,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  had  rowed  three  in  Eton  crew  that  won  the  "  Ladies'  Plate," 
and  he  found  himself  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  folio  to  think 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  row  Lady  Ethel  about  the  course. 

Still  he  got  on  well  enough  in  court  the  next  day.  He  had 
reached  a  position  in  his  profession  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
shake,  and  work  at  the  Bar  is,  after  all,  harder  to  get  than  to  do. 
As  an  eminent  authority,  who  had  certainly  succeeded  in  both, 
once  remarked,  "  There  is  but  one  thing  harder  than  to  get  a 
practice  at  the  Bar,  and  that  is  to  lose  it." 

,.  Tanfield  saw  Lady  Ethel  several  times  after  that  afternoon  in 
the  Park.  It  almost  became  a  habit  with  him,  when  work  allowed, 
to  stroll  down  the  Row  in  the  evening.  Lady  Ethel  was  always 
there,  and  always  seemed  glad  to  see  Tanfield.  He  was  a  change. 
He  could  talk  seriously  and  well  on  some  topics,  and  even  listened 
to  what  you  said  in  reply,  which  in  itself  gave  him  a  fetctitious 
value  as  a  conversationalist;  and  he  kept  away  the  pale-faced 
man,  whom  Lady  Ethel  hated.  He  had  never  forgotten  the 
gloves,  although  Tanfield  had  soon  discovered  that  the  young 
man  of  the  day  does  not  buy  his  gloves  in  Fleet  Street,  and  acted 
on  that  discovery  to  Tremayne's  secret  relief. 

One  day  he  asked  Lady  Ethel  if  he  might  call,  and  actually 
arrived  on  one  of  Lady  Throgmorton's  at-home  days. 

The  manner  in  which,  as  the  only  man,  he  faced  some  thirty 
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ladies — he  only  broke  one  cup — quite  won  over  old  Lady  Throg- 
morton. 

In  this  way  their  acquaintance  drifted  into  a  friendship,  and 
Tanfield,  looked  forward  to  their  occasional  meetings  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  confess,  or  than  he,  perhaps, 
was  conscious  of  himself. 

About  a  week  before  the  Henley  regatta,  Tanfield  received  a 
short  note  from  Lady  Ethel  saying  they  were  making  up  a  party 
for  Henley,  and  asking  him  to  join  them  if  he  could  get  away* 
Tanfield's  delight  on  receiving  this  note  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  modified  if  he  had  heard  the  conversation  which  led  to  its 
dispatch. 

<^  Another  disappointment,"  said  Lady  Ethel  to  her  mother. 
"  I  think  we  had  better  give  this  Henley  scheme  up.  It's  more 
bother  than  it's  worth.     I  can't  think  why  Bertie  got  it  up." 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Throgmorton,  rather 
with  an  air  of  one  who  is  on  dangerous  ground,  **  you  see  a  little 
too  much  of  Bertie  Tremayne,  under  the  circumstanced  ?  " 

Lady  Ethel's  face  hardened  a  little,  and  she  answered :  ^ 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  really  can't  be  bound  by  all  papa's 
absurd  prejudices.  Bertie  is  not  a  bad  boy.  I  am  not  sure  I 
shall  not  marry  him  some  day.  He  is  a  gentleman,  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  is  not  worse  than  fashion  expects  him  to  be.  He 
would  make  a  model  husband  if  he  were  well  looked  after." 

Lady  Ethel  looked  as  if  she  could  insure  this  condition  being 
fulfilled. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  it ;  and  you  know  what  an  objection  your  father  has  to  that 
young  man." 

Lord  Throgmorton  was  a  nobleman  of  extreme  evangelical 
tastes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  his  temporal  views  were 
no  broader  than  his  spiritual.  He  belonged  to  a  Sabbath  Day 
Protection  Society,  and  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  preventing 
people  enjoying  their  Sunday  in  a  rational  manner.  He  used  to 
deliver  an  annual  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  motion  to 
open  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sundays,  and  pointed  out 
how  the  excesses  of  the  Commune  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
deplorable  laxity  with  which  the  French,  as  a  nation,  observed  the 
day  of  rest.  His  enemies  declared  that,  on  the  first  Sunday  boat- 
ing was  allowed  in  Hyde  Park,  his  lordship  might  have  been  seen 
slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  Serpentine  with  a  large  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  waiting  for  the  deluge  which  was  to  confound  the 
evil-doers,  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  He  regarded 
Tremayne  with  a  holy  horror.  At  one  of  their  first  interviews 
Tremayne  had  been  rash  enough  to  reveal, "  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
it,"  the  fact  that  he  had  attended  the  "  Grand  Prix,"  with  some 
pecuniary  advantage  to  himself.  It  had  been  a  severe  shock  to 
his  lordship's  loyalty  when  he  learnt  that  the  Prince  was  in  the 
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habit  of  attending  these  meetings*  '^  Still  a  prince  is  not  his  own 
master,  and  has  doubtless  to  perform  many  distasteful  duties,  and 
I  never  heard  that  he  ventured  money  on  the  result."  Relations 
became  still  more  strained  when,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  he 
discovered  that  Tremayne  had  taken  his  daughter  to  play  lawn 
tennis  at  Hurlingham,  when  he  was  attending  an  afternoon  service. 
He  would  have  forbidden  poor  Tremayne  the  house  if  the  good 
sense  of  Lady  Throgmorton  had  not  interposed,  who  saw  the  inevi- 
table result  of  such  a  course  with  Lady  Ethel.  Lady  Throgmorton 
only  ventured  on  a  mild  remonstrance  every  now  and  then,  and 
was  generally  not  sorry  to  change  the  subject. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  she  continued  on  this  occasion,  "why  not  ask 
Mr.  Ta&field  ?  he  always  seems  such  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  He  is  so  heavy,  at  least  conversationally.  Still,  that  does  not 
matter  in  a  boat.  I  wonder  if  he  can  row.  We  must  have  some 
one  who  can  row.    Bertie  won't  even  steer  after  lunch." 

"  I  am  sure,  Ethel,  I  remember  Mr.  Tremayne  saying  they  were 
at  Eton  together,  and  he  rowed  in  the  eleven." 

Her  ideas  as  to  aquatics  were  a  little  vague. 

"  If  he  can  row  he  will  do ;  we  must  risk  it.  I  will  send  him  a 
note,  though  I  don't  suppose  he  will  be  able  to  get  away  frx>m  his 
judges,"  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

On  the  morning  of  Henley,  Joshua  Tanfield  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement.  He  had  a  most  important  case  fixed  second 
in  the  list  to  which  he  was  bound  to  attend  in  Mr.  Justice  Jorkin's 
court.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Lockjaw,  Q.C.,  was  getting  well  into 
his  opening.  In  answer  to  Tanfield,  his  junior  said,  "  ^fe  for  to- 
day and  the  greater  part  of  to-morrow.  Doddy,  who  is  against  us, 
has  no  case,  so  he  is  bound  to  cross-examine  at  great  length.** 
Tanfield  determined  to  risk  it,  and  an  hour  later  was  on  his  way 
to  Henley.  On  arriving  at  his  destination,  Tanfield  drove  to  the 
Pythian  inclosure,  where  he  found  Lady  Ethel  and  her  party  just 
going  to  lunch.  Lady  Ethel  was  one  of  those  people,  rare  in 
either  sex,  who  can  wear  a  straw  hat  with  impunity,  and  looked 
charming  in  her  boating  frock.  After  lunch  it  was  suggested  that 
they  should  go  for  a  row.  Lady  Ethel  insisted  on  choosing  the 
dingey,  and  declined  to  put  herself  in  any  one's  hands  but  Tanfield's. 

"  It's  no  good  discussing  it,"  she  said ;  "  he  is  the  only  one  who 
can  row  a  bit,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tempt  a  watery  grave." 

Lady  Throgmorton  politely  but  firmly  refused  to  venture  on  the 
water  at  all. 

"We  score  oflF  old  Tanfield  anyhow,"  said  Tremayne;  "he  is 
afraid  to  smoke." 

The  stroke  tugged  viciously  at  his  oar  and  made  no  answer. 
Poor  boy,  had  he  suggested  the  whole  expedition  for  this  ?  From 
that  day  in  the  Park  when  he  ventured  to  ofier  his  tickets  to  Lady 
Ethel,  he  had  selected  in  his  mind's  eye  the  dingey,  one  of  those 
delightful  boats  which  can  only  hold  two,  in  which  he  was  to 
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squire  his  gnest ;  and  to  have  her  after  all  carried  off  under  his 
very  eyes — it  was  too  bad,  especially  as  host  he  could  not  possibly 
interfere.  Tanfield,  however,  was  supremely  happy ;  his  day-dream 
was  realized.  He  was  sculling  Lady  Ethel  about  under  conditions 
more  fiavourable  than  he  had  dared  to  picture  to  himself.  Lady 
Ethel  found  her  trust  had  not  been  misplaced.  Tanfield  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  use  an  oar,  and  she  thought  she  had  seldom  seen 
him  to  such  advantage.  His  dress  showed  off  his  strong  square 
figure.  He  did  not  look  so  obviously  a  barrister.  It  is  hard  to 
look  legal  in  flannels  and  a  straw  hat.  They  glided  smoothly  in 
and  out  of  the  crowd  of  boats  full  of  the  pretty  girls  there  always 
are  at  Henley,  and  nowhere  do  they  look  so  pretty ;  a  fact  they 
probably  know,  or  why  do  so  many  come  ?  They  cannot  all  enjoy 
being  rowed  about  in  a  hot  sun,  with  a  tiring  railway  journey  in 
prospect.  Tanfield  saw  many  as  pretty,  but  none  with  the  peculiar 
grace  of  his  companion*  When  they  had  drifted  about  half-way 
down  the  course  the  Eton  eight  paddled  past  to  start  for  the  first 
heat  of  the  Ladies'  Plate.  Tanfield  was  but  mortal,  he  did  not 
often  talk  about  himself,  but  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  The 
last  time  he  had  seen  an  Eton  eight  row  he  had  pulled  three  in 
the  crew,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was  he  found  himself  talk- 
ing over  the  old  days,  and  describing  the  great  race  to  Lady  Ethel. 
She  listened,  half -amused  and  interested  in  spite  of  herself.  To 
find  a  man  who  could  grow  honestly  enthusiastic  about  anything 
was  a  refireshing  novelty.  The  ambition  of  most  of  her  male 
friends  was  to  be  bored — of  course  this  was  inevitable — but 
to  be  bored  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  themselves. 
Lady  Ethel  could  not  help  realizing  that  Tanfield  was  at  any 
rate  superior  to  these  Gallios.  He  had  ability  and  a  career 
before  him.  He  played  a  part,  however  small,  in  the  battle  of 
life.  She  found  herself  wondering  what  sort  of  a  wife  she  would 
make  if  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  marry  a  man  like  this.  Perhaps,  after 
all  she  might  be  happier,  for  it  is  hard  to  be  happy  in  a  life  you 
despise,  however  good-naturedly.  Lady  Ethel  laughed  to  herself 
at  tne  idea  of  her  Incoming  the  wife  of  some  hard-working  barrister, 
and  wondered  what  people  would  say.  "It  would  never  do,"  she 
thought ;  "  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  strike  out  a  line  for  my- 
self,*' realizing  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  that  she  must 
go  on  leading  to  the  end  the  life  she  already  laughed  at  with  a 
humorous  contempt  which  in  a  man  would  have  been  cynical. 

By  this  time  they  had  drifted  past  the  Templft,  leaving  behind,  as 
they  dropped  down  the  stream,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  regatta. 

"  How  nice  this  is,"  said  Lady  Ethel.  "  We  are  safe  from  the 
crowd  and  those  dreadful  niggers.  Let  us  pull  into  the  bank ;  I 
am  sure  you  want  a  rest  before  we  go  back." 

Tanfield,  nothing  loth,  pulled  in  and  made  the  boat  fast  under 
the  high  bank. 

"What  I  like  about  him,"  said  Lady  Ethel  to  herself,  "is  that 
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he  never  makes  love  to  me.  I  could  never  have  done  this  with 
any  one  else.  That  ridiculous  boy  was  only  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity. How  disappointed  he  was  I  would  not  let  him  row  me 
about :  it  was  rather  a  shame." 

I  am  afraid  Tanfield  for  once  got  credit  he  did  not  deserve.  If 
Lady  Ethel  had  been  able  to  read  her  companion's  thoughts,  and 
had  troubled  to  do  so,  she  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  the  position 
with  the  same  tranquillity. 

As  they  talked  Tanfield  found  himself  gradually  unfolding  his 
scheme  of  life,  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  career  in  which  he  had 
almost  achieved  success,  and  the  sadness  of  his  lonely  life. 

Lady  Ethel  began  to  be  a  little  bored,  and  then  ashamed  of  her- 
self for  the  feeling,  for  she  had  still,  despite  the  hollowness  of  her 
life,  a  kindly  heart.  She  listened  with  an  affectation  of  sym- 
pathy, which  was  very  like  the  real  thing. 

Poor  Joshua!  You  are  not  the  first  whom  those  sympathetic 
eyes  have  led  to  error. 

True,  you  are  a  gentleman ;  you  have  ability,  with  possibly  a 
brilliant  future  before  you.  Why  should  not  success  be  yours  as 
well  as  another's  ? 

There  is  no  reason ;  but  reason  as  a  rule  has  not  much  to  do 
with  these  matters,  unfortunately  for  you. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  inclosure  they  found  Lady  Throg- 
morton  in  a  great  state  of  agitation  at  their  prolonged  absence,  her 
conviction  being  they  had  gone  over  a  weir,  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  who  venture  on  rivers  in  boats ;  and  in  spite  of  Tremayne's 
assurances  that  there  was  not  such  a  thing  for  miles,  she  refused  to 
be  comforted. 

In  the  excitement  of  seeing  Eton  win  her  heat  Lady  Ethel's 
young  friend  for  the  moment  had  forgotten  his  disappointment, 
and  as  she  devoted  herself  to  him  for  jthe  rest  of  the  day  he  almost 
forgave  "  that  lawyer  chap,"  as  he  called  Tanfield. 

The  next  day  Tanfield  looked  back  with  mingled  feelings  to  his 
holiday.  He  had  spent  the  happiest  day  his  life  had  hitherto 
contained.  About  this  there  was  no  doubt,  but  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  it  was  a  dear  one. 

Matters  had  come  to  a  crisis.  He  had  realized  what  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  not  dared  to  think,  that  life  without  Lady  Ethel 
would  be  but  a  sorry  existence.  He  could  not  go  on  content  merely 
with  having  his  dull  routine  lit  up  by  the  sunlight  of  her  occa- 
sional presence.  He  had  gone  too  far ;  he  must  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

What  would  her  answer  be?  Tanfield  durst  not  answer  this 
question  to  himself.  It  meant  so  much  to  him.  Dreary  as  his 
Ufe  had  seemed  before  he  knew  her,  at  least  he  had  known  no 
other;  but  to  go  back  to  his  solitude,  to  shut  behind  him  the  gates 
of  the  paradise  into  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  look,  was  a  lot 
doubly  hard  to  bear.     It  never  occurred  to  him  to  regret  having 
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met  her ;  the  pleasure  he  had  gained  was  too  real  for  this ;  he 
could  only  harden  his  heart  and  hope  for  the  happiness  which 
might  yet  be  his. 

After  Henley  Tanfield  saw  but  little  of  Lady  Ethel.  He  was 
overtaxed  with  work,  and  on  the  few  occasions  they  met  it  was 
generally  among  a  crowd  of  acquaintances.  Lady  Ethel  was  not 
looking  well.  She  was  pale,  and  had  a  worried  look  about  the 
eyes.  Her  male  friends  voted  she  must  be  hard  up,  the  only  valid 
excuse  in  their  minds  for  any  sane  person  being  worried.  Her  lady 
friends  said,  "  Going  off,  I'm  alraid.  I  never  thought  she  would 
wear  well ;  those  pale  girls  never  do,  but  I  hardly  expected  it  as 
soon  as  this.  Poor  girl !  in  another  year  she  will  be  quite  plain ; 
not  that  I  ever  could  see  her  extraordinary  charm,  but  men  do 
admire  such  odd  people." 

One  morning  Tanfield's  clerk  brought  him  a  note.  It  was  from 
Lady  Ethel. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Tanfield, — 

^^  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  a  certain  matter.  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  it.  I  will  call  at  your  chambers  to-morrow  about  12 
o'clock.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  you  can  be  in  at  that 
time? 

"Yours  sincerely, 

•*  Ethel." 

Joshua  wondered  if  she  were  in  any  real  trouble.  He  felt, 
though  half  ashamed  of  the  selfishness  of  the  thought,  that  he 
could  not  wholly  regret  anything  which  might  put  his  friendship 
to  the  proof.  He  had  noticed  how  worried  she  looked.  The  gossip 
of  society  had  annoyed  him  at  the  time ;  now  he  wondered  \i 
there  were  anything  in  it.  He  had  heard  how  extravagant 
fashionable  ladies  were.  Did  she  really  want  money  ?  If  that 
were  all  it  need  not  trouble  her.  Would  he  not  be  proud  to  help 
her  if  he  were  allowed  that  privilege  ?  Suddenly  an  idea  flashed 
through  his  brain  which  made  the  blood  flow  quicker  through  his 
veins.  Lady  Ethel  was  coming  to  see  him  alone.  Should  he  not 
decide  his  fate  once  and  for  all  ?  Such  an  opportunity  might  not 
occur  again.  Should  he  ask  to  be  allowed  to  help  her,  not  as  a 
privilege  but  a  right  ?  But  after  the  first  passionate  impulse  he 
rejected  the  thought.  It  seemed  like  taking  an  unfair  advantage. 
She  was  coming  to  him  as  a  friend ;  to  meet  her  as  a  lover  would 
be  ungenerous.  Tanfield  answered  the  note,  saying  he  would  be 
in  his  chambers  the  next  day,  and  told  Mouls  he  was  expecting  a 
lady  to  caU.  Mouls'  face  fell.  He  had  a  sweeping  contempt  for 
the  entire  female  sex,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mouls,  for  whom  his  dislike  had  been  too  comprehensive  to  admit 
of  any  other  sentiment.  He  had  tolerated  Tanfield's  walking  off 
in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon ;  he  had  borne  with  his  disappearing 
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at  11.15  in  a  straw  hat;  but  if  this  kind  of  thing  was  to  begin, 
Mouls  felt  it  would  be  only  due  to  himself  to  resign  his  position. 

The  next  day  Lady  Ethel  was  shown  into  Tanfield's  room.  She 
looked  a  little  emban-assed. 

^'  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  very  strange  of  me.  You  must 
have  been  very  surprised  to  get  my  letter." 

'^  Less  surprised  than  gratified,  Lady  Ethel.  I  was  proud  to  feel 
that  I  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  prove  myself  a  friend.  Very  pos- 
sibly I  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  you.  If  you  won't  think 
me  impertinent,  I  have  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with, 
and '' 

Lady  Ethel  interrupted  him  quickly. 

"  Oh,  no !  it  is  not  that.  I  do  not  borrow  of  my  fiiends."  Then 
fearing  she  had  spoken  ungraciously,  for  a  cheque,  if  it  is  not  the 
most  romantic,  is  at  least  a  very  practical  proof  of  friendship, 
**  but  it  is  very  generous  of  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  point  of 
law." 

Was  this  all?  Joshua  was  disappointed  that  his  assistance 
should  be  limited  to  this.     Shop  is  a  sorry  substitute  for  romance. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  Can  a  girl  under  age  marry  without 
her  father's  consent  ?  " 

Joshua  was  conscious  of  a  chill  feeling  of  apprehension  as  he 
answered : 

"  He  can  prevent  the  marriage  if  he  finds  it  out  in  time,  but  if 
they  are  married  without  his  knowledge,  it  is  too  late ;  the  mar- 
riage is  perfectly  valid." 

*'  Does  it  make  any  difference  if  she  is  married  under  a  wrong 
name  ?  " 

"  No,  practically  not." 

"  I  daresay  you  think  it  very  odd  of  me  to  ask  you  these  ques- 
tions.    Bertie  thought  of  you." 

Joshua  felt  dazed ;  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  some  calamity,  but 
what  had  Bertie  to  do  with  it  ? 

"  You  see,  I  am  going  to  marry  Bertie  Tremayne.  My  father  is 
an  obstinate  man  and  hates  him.  The  other  day  he  found  out 
something  or  other  be  chose  to  think  to  his  discredit,  and  forbade 
him  the  house.  We  had  what  I  suppose  I  must  call  a  xow.  Now 
I  hate  rows,  especially  family  rows,  so  I  have  promised  to  many 
Bertie  at  once.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  it  could  be  done.  I  did 
not  know  whom  to  ask.  I  could  not  think  of  any  one  who  knew  any 
law,  when  Bertie  suggested  you."  (She  had  not  thought  of  him 
even  as  a  friend  spontaneously.)  "  It  may  be  necessary  to  be  mar- 
ried under  assumed  names.  He  would  not  come  himself ;  I  believe 
he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at." 

Tanfield  controlled  himself  with  an  effort,  and  tried  to  remon- 
strate with  her. 
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'*  It  is  no  good  discussing  the  matter.  My  mind  is  made  up  or 
I  should  not  have  come  here.  I  know  my  secret  is  safe  with  you, 
and  I  am  so  much  obliged  for  your  kindness,  but  I  must  not  take 
up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  know  you  are  dying  to  get  back 
to  your  briefs.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Tanfield,"  and  Lady  Ethel  left  the 
room. 

Joshua  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  in  a  trance ;  then  he  recol- 
lected himself  sufficiently  to  follow  and  open  for  her  the  outside 
door  of  his  chambers,  and  stood  watching  her  as  she  passed  out  of 
his  life  down  the  stone  staircase.  Betuming  to  his  gloomy  room 
he  sat  down  again  to  his  pile  of  papers,  muttering  as  he  did  so, 
with  something  curiously  like  a  sob  : 
"  She  never  knew ;  she  never  knew." 
Joshua  Tanfield's  romance  was  over. 

People  professed  to  be  shocked  at  the  marriage ;  but  it  gave 
them  something  to  talk  about,  and  then  they  were  so  unaffectedly 
pleased  at  Lord  Throgmorton's  disgust,  for  he  was  not  so  popular 
as  good  people  should  be,  that  Lady  Ethel  was  soon  forgiven. 

Joshua  went  back  to  his  briefs  and  worked  harder  than  ever. 
His  capacity  for  work  was  extraordinary.  He  gave  Mouls  no 
further  cause  for  anxiety.  In  due  course  he  was  made  a  judge. 
Mouls  said,  as  a  judge's  clerk,  the  loss  of  income  was  a  serious 
consideration,  but  we  all  had  to  make  sacrifices:  he  adds  a 
dignity  to  the  Bench.  Joshua  married  his  cook.  Society  mar- 
velled at  the  cook,  in  which  it  showed  a  lack  of  discernment, 
as  apart  from  precedent,  it  was  the  marriage  and  not  the  cook 
which  called  for  astonishment.  The  cook  was  but  the  last 
result  of  Joshua's  romance.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything 
should  interfere  with  his  recollection  of  what  might  have  been. 
The  somewhat  full-blown  charms  of  Lady  Tanfield  (who  makes  him 
an  excellent  wife)  were  not  likely  to  obscure  the  picture  of  a  grace- 
ful girl  whom  Joshua  Tanfield  loved  once  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
strong  nature,  and  loves  still,  fiaithless  only  in  spirit  to  his  homely 
wife. 

When  Lady  Ethel  Tremayne  heard  the  news,  her  comment  was : 
**  Curious,  isn't  it  ?  He  used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  my  hus* 
band's ;  they  were  at  school  together.  I  saw  a  lot  of  him  at  one 
time,  but  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  years.  He  never  went  much 
into  society.  Of  course  he  is  impossible  now,  with  that  dreadful 
woman.     I  wonder  why  he  married  her?" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LIGHT   SHINES  THROUGH  THE  DARK  CLOUDS, 

LEONABD  cursed  his  ill  lack^  cursed  Grerald  for  his  infatuation, 
cursed  Emilia  for  stepping  in  to  spoil  his  plans,  cursed  the 
waggoner  and  his  wife  for  their  kindness  towards  her — in  short, 
cursed  everything  and  everybody  except  himself,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  person  who  was  being  wronged  in  the  affair.  But  he  wore 
a  constant  smUe  upon  his  lips,  his  words  were  honey,  and  the  con- 
sideration he  expressed  for  Emilia  was  perfect  in  its  way.  Some- 
times when  he  spoke  of  her  it  was  in  a  choked  voice,  and  he  was 
certainly  successful  in  deceiving  every  one  around  him.  His  one 
hope  now  was  that  Emilia  would  die,  and  could  he  have  done  so 
without  risk  to  himseif  he  would  cheerfully  have  given  her  a  cup 
of  poison  to  bring  about  that  consummation. 

Gerald's  great  grie^was  that  Emilia  did  not  recognize  him. 
Indeed,  she  knew  no  one.  Even  when  she  was  able  to  move  about 
her  mind  was  a  blank.  She  allowed  him  to  take  her  hand  in  his, 
and  to  retain  it,  but  to  the  tender  pressure  of  his  finffers  she  made 
no  response.  They  took  woodland  rambles  together,  hand  in  hand, 
and  she  gathered  wild  flowers  which  she  arranged  afterwards  in 
the  cottage.  She  listened  to  all  he  said,  nodding  her  head  gently 
from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  which  made  his  heart  beat  with 
hope  that  she  understood  what  he  was  speaking  of.  Of  course  the 
subject  matter,  when  originated  by  Gerald,  was  personal.  He 
dilated  upon  his  love  for  her,  and  explained  again  and  again  how 
it  was  that  he  had  not  come  to  her  the  day  after  the  fire ;  and 
when  he  finished  she  gazed  at  him  with  a  pitiful  smile  on  her  lips 
and  a  vacant  look  in  her  eyes,  which  proved  too  well  that  his  words 
had  fallen  upon  ears  insensible  to  their  meaning.     Upon  abstract 
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matters  she  was  more  intelligent.  She  loved  the  animals  about 
the  cottage,  and  the  dumb  creatures  loved  her  and  obeyed  her 
least  motion;  she  loved  the  flowers  that  were  gathered,  but 
Gerald  observed  with  pain  that  she  tended  with  care  only  those 
she  gathered  herself.  When  he  gave  her  any  she  accepted  them 
gently,  but  presentlv  they  dropped  from  her  hands,  and  she  made 
no  effort  to  pick  them  up.  "  I  have  wrecked  her  reason,"  he 
groaned.  <' Monster  that  I  am,  I  have  ruined  my  dear  girl's 
fife !  "  As  for  Leonard,  he  derived  some  satisfaction  from  what 
was  transpiring.  '^  She  is  drifting  into  a  confirmed  idiot,"  he 
thought.  "  It  is  not  so  good  as  getting  rid  of  her  altogether,  but 
I  am  grateful  for  small  mercies." 

It  had  been  arranged  between  Gerald  and  Leonard  that  a 
certain  secrecy  should  be  observed  in  their  proceedings.  Leonard 
did  not  exactly  know  how  this  would  be  to  his  advantage,  but  he 
had  a  dim  idea  that  it  might  be  so  turned,  and  that  at  all  events 
it  would  be  better  than  making  a  full  disclosure  of  all  that  had 
transpired.  When  Leonard  mooted  the  plan  Gerald  asked  what 
would  be  the  good  of  it,  and  Leonard  answered : 

"  My  poor  boy !  What  a  simpleton  you  are,  and  how  little  you 
know  the  world.  It  is  the  publicity  of  the  thing  that  has  driven 
Emilia  to  the  injudicious  course  she  has  pursued,  for  I  do  not  dis- 
guise from  you  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  her  had  she 
remained  to  face  matters  boldly." 

"  It  was  impossible  she  should  do  so,"  said  Gerald.  "  My  dear 
girl's  nature  is  far  too  sensitive  and  delicate  to  cope  with  such 
snakes  in  the  grass  as  Mrs.  Seaton." 

*•  Granted ;  but  although  there  would  have  been  suffering,  I 
still  maintain  it  would  have  been  the  better  course.  Would 
she  have  run  away  had  she  not  been  found  in  your  house  ?  " 

"  No,  she  would  have  had  no  motive  for  doing  so." 

"  Exactly ;  and  the  motive  that  urged  her  on  was  the  publicity 
of  the  thing.  You  would  only  be  adding  to  her  unhappiness  by 
making  affairs  still  more  public.  Scandal  is  a  feminine  bird  with 
a  thousand  pair  of  wings,  my  boy,  and  she  would  %  here  and  render 
Emilia's  life  intolerable.  There  is  nothing  that  people  enjoy  so 
much.  Every  man's  door  flies  open  when  she  knocks,  and  if  it 
should  chance  to  remain  shut  the  jade  creeps  in  through  the 
crevices.  Emilia  would  not  thank  you  if  she  discovered  that  it 
was  through  you  she  was  being  pursued  by  the  wretched  innuendoes 
circulated  by  Mrs.  Seaton.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  Emilia  has  made  things  a  hundred  times  worse  by 
running  away  from  her  enemies." 

"How  so?" 

"  She  has  left  them  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  therefore  in 
the  position  of  victors.  I  am  not  speaking  from  my  heart,  but 
with  the  usual  worldly  tongue,  which  I  most  heartily  despise, 
when  I  say  that  Emilia's  flight  is  in  itself  an  admission  of  guilt. 
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It  is  really  so,  Gerald.  She  has  piled  difiScultj  on  difficulty,  and 
you  must  not  assist  her  in  the  work.  Her  sensitive  nature,  yes,  I 
grant  you  all  that,  but  it  is  for  the  man  to  be  strong  and  wise  and 
to  let  his  actions  be  guided  by  a  cool  brain." 

"You  are  a  true  counsellor,  Leonard.  But  for  you,  Heaven 
knows  to  what  a  pass  we  should  be  driven.     Still  it  sounds  cruel." 

"  We  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,  dear  boy.  The  people  in 
these  parts  are  like  people  in  our  own  town,  like  people  all  over 
the  world.  There  isn't  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  So  for  your 
Emilia's  sake  we  will  be  mum." 

So  it  was  settled.  Had  Leonard  had  his  wish  the  names  would 
have  been  concealed  and  they  would  have  adopted  others ;  but  to 
this  Gerald  would  not  consent.  Leonard  was  secretly  exultant^ 
although,  as  has  been  said,  he  did  not  exactly  know  how  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  him.  But  he  did  know  that  secrecy  would 
make  matters  worse  for  Emilia  instead  of  better,  and  that  when 
her  acquaintances  became  aware  of  the  plan  adopted — as  become 
aware  they  should  if  the  necessity  arose — it  would  place  another 
weapon  in  their  hands  against  her. 

Thus  six  weeks  passed,  and  Emilia  remained  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Leonard  wondered  for  how  much  longer  they  were  going 
to  stop.  The  quietude  of  the  place  palled  upon  him ;  there  were 
no  amusements,  no  society,  and  Gerald  being  with  him  he  was 
compelled  to  be  on  his  best  behaviour.  He  longed  for  the  busy 
world,  and  its  pleasures  and  excitements.  He  ventured  to  speak  to 
Gerald  about  their  stay. 

"  I  shall  not  leave,"  said  Gerald,  "  until  Emilia  is  better,  or 
until  we  are  married." 

This  staggered  Leonard.  "  Surely,"  he  said,  "  you  have  no 
notion  of  marrying  her  while  she  remains  as  she  is  ?" 

"  If  it  were  possible,"  said  Gerald  very  seriously,  "  I  should  not 
hesitate.  You  are  my  superior  in  every  way,  but  at  least  in  this 
affair  I  know  what  is  right.  Leave  me  here  to  myself,  then. 
Why  should  I  condemn  you  to  a  life  which  must  be  intolerably 
dull  to  you?" 

"I  shall  not  leave  your  side,"  said  Leonard,  pressing  his  hand, 
"  until  you  drive  me  from  you." 

"  That  will  be  never,"  said  Gerald  affectionately.  "  Leonard, 
with  your  worldly  wisdom,  can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which 
Emilia's  mind  could  be  restored  to  her  ?  " 

**  None,  my  dear  boy." 

"  The  doctor  who  attends  her,"  said  Gerald,  m  a  musing  tone, 
*^  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  there  will  be  no  harm  in  my  having  a 
conversation  with  him.     I  shall  go  at  once." 

"  I  am  with  you,  Gerald,  if  you  want  me." 

**  I  always  want  you,  my  dear  brother." 

They  found  the  doctor,  an  elderly  gentleman,  at  home,  and  he 
received  them  politely,  but  not  exactly  with  cordiality.    They  fell 
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immediately  into  conversation  about  Emilia^but  both  Leonard  and 
Gerald  observed  that  the  doctor  expressed  himself  with  marked 
reserve.  At  length  he  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  resolutioni 
and,  with  a  significant  look  at  Leonard,  he  said  : 

"Would  you  mind  leaving  your  brother  and  me  in  private 
awhile?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Leonard,  somewhat  startled,  "  if  there  is 
any  particular  reason  for  it." 

"  I  have  a  particular  reason,"  said  the  doctor,  "  or  I  should  not 
request  it." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Gerald  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 
"  The  doctor  wishes  it,"  said  Gerald. 

Leonard  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  Gerald  ran  after  him  into 
the  passage  and  whispered,  *^  I  will  tell  you  everthing  that  passes, 
Leonard.     You  must  not  be  hurt." 

**  Nothing  can  hurt  me  that  is  for  your  good,"  said  Leonard.  **  I 
will  walk  up  and  down  the  street  and  wait  till  you  come  out." 
He  was  furious  with  the  doctor.  "  OfiScious  fool ! "  he  muttered 
when  he  was  outside.     "  What  mischief  will  he  be  up  to  ?  " 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  when  Gerald  rejoined  him,  "I  can 
speak  more  freely.     I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  your 

brother " 

"  Nothing  can  be  said  against  him,"  interrupted  Gerald  warmly. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  aflfection  that  exists  between  you," 
remarked  the  doctor ;  "  but  he  is  not  the  young  lady's  lover." 
"  No,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  am." 

**  It  is  for  that  reason,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  slight  frown, 
"  that  I  desired  to  confer  with  you  alone.  Young  gentleman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  speak  very  plainly  to  you.  You  are  the  young 
lady's  lover,  you  declare.     Her  honourable  lover,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Her  honourable  lover,"  replied  Gerald,  "as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man." 

**  Declared  and  accepted  ?  " 
"  Declared  and  accepted." 

"  Therefore  you  would  do  much  to  restore  her  to  health  ?  " 
"  I  would  give  all  I  possess  in  the  world.     I  would  sacrifice  my 
life  for  her  dear  sake." 
"  You  are  rich  ?  " 
"  I  am  very  well-to-do." 
**  Have  you  a  thousand  a  year  ?  " 
"  Much  more,  and  funds  in  hand  besides." 
**  What  is  the  young  lady's  income  ?  " 
"  She  has  none." 
"She  is  poor,  then?" 
"Yes." 

"  And  friendless  ?  " 

"  With  the  exception  of  ourselves  and  two  good  maiden  ladies 
who  have  known  her  only  for  a  day,  she  has  no  Mends." 

RK 
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"  Nor  family — ^parents,  I  mean,  brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"  She  has  none." 

^*  Your  frank  answers  make  my  task  easier*  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  an  old  man,  for  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather. 
The  young  lady  interests  me  greatly,  and  all  that  I  know  of  her 
I  have  learned  from  the  good  people  who,  perfect  strangers  to  her, 
have  taken  her  to  their  bosoms  with  as  much  sincerity  and  affec- 
tion as  if  she  were  a  child  of  their  own." 

*<  God  bless  them  for  it ! " 

"  They  have  told  me  all  they  know.  It  is  very  little.  Shortly 
after  being  taken  into  their  hospitable  house  you  and  your  brother 
present  themselves.  You  are  not  related  to  her  in  any  way — 
interrupt  me  if  I  am  wrong — and  you  at  once  place  yourselves  on 
terms  of  loving  intimacy  with  her.  You  walk  with  her,  hand  in 
hand,  you  conduct  yourself  as  a  lover  towards  her.  Your  be- 
haviour places  her  in  an  equivocal  position — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  so  much — ^and  I,  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  with  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  honour,  regard  your  proceedings  with  dis- 
favour. The  restoration  of  her  health  is  placed  in  my  hands,  but 
I  find  in  the  patient  herself  obstacles  which  render  me  practically 
powerless.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  she  has  created  in  me  causes 
me  to  make  a  study  of  the  case,  and  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  I 
could  find  a  road  to  a  cure  if  I  were  in  possession  of  the  particulars 
of  her  history.     Control  your  excitement." 

But  Gerald  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He  started  to  his  feet, 
and  bending  towards  the  doctor,  said  in  his  most  earnest  tone : 

**  Doctor,  there  is  no  fee  you  can  name  which  I  should  deem  too 
high  if  you  can  restore  the  mind  of  my  dear  girl." 

**  My  fee,"  said  the  doctor  drily,  "  is  half-a-crown  a  visit,  medi- 
cine included,  and  the  poor  young  lady  is  in  no  position  to  pay 
even  so  small  a  bill." 

"  I  am  responsible  for  everything." 

"From  you,  as  matters  stand,  I  should  decline  to  accept  a 
penny.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  young  girl's 
life?" 

"lam." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  force  your  confidence.  If  you  choose  to 
confide  in  me  I  may  be  able  to  do  as  I  have  said." 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything  unreservedly,"  said  Gerald,  "  on  the 
understanding  that  it  does  not  pass  your  lips  to  another  person." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  the  doctor  after  a  little  pause,  "  for  the 
young  lady's  sake." 

"  It  is  for  her  sake,"  said  Gerald,  "  that  I  exact  the  pledge  of 
secrecy." 

Then  he  began  the  story,  and  related  it  faithfully,  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  It  occupied  him  some  time,  but  the  doctor  did 
not  once  interrupt  him,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Gerald's  face, 
his  own  growing  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  young  man  proceeded. 
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The  story  finished,  there  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  during 
which  the  doctor  sat  with  his  head  resting  in  his  hand. 

"  Is  there  hope,  doctor  ?  "  cried  Gerald,  the  first  to  speak.  "  Tell 
me,  is  there  hope  ?  " 

"  There  is,"  replied  the  doctor,  removing  his  hand.  "  The  road 
is  open  to  you  if  you  will  take  it." 

**  Does  it,  then,  depend  upon  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Gerald. 

<'  Upon  you,  and  upon  no  other  man.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
from  the  moment  you  take  her  in  your  arms  and  whisper  the  word 
*  Wife,'  the  cure  will  be  commenced.  The  windows  of  her  mind, 
of  her  heart,  will  be  opened  for  the  light,  and  it  will  shine  upon 
her  soul,  which  will  leap  up  exultant  in  the  knowledge  that  she 
stands  purified  in  her  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
stain  that  now  lies  upon  her,  the  heartless,  merciless,  unjust  de- 
gradation which  has  been  forced  upon  her,  have  weighed  her  down, 
have  clouded  her  mind.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  God  has  been 
merciful  in  this  visitation.  Had  she  recovered  her  reason,  and 
with  her  reason,  the  consciousness  of  her  shame,  she  might  have 
gone  mad  from  the  horror  of  it.  She  is  in  your  hands  now,  not 
in  mine." 

He  spoke  solemnly,  but  no  less  solemnly  than  Gerald  when  he 
said: 

"  As  I  deal  by  her,  may  I  be  dealt  by !  How  can  I  atone  quickly 
for  the  unconscious  suffering  I  have  inflicted  upon  her?  Is  a 
marriage  in  church  possible  ?  " 

**  In  her  present  state  I  fear  not,"  said  the  doctor,  **  and  I  con- 
sider it  vitd.  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  for  she  is  sinking  into 
melancholia,  from  which  she  would  never  emerge.  The  registry 
office  is  open  to  you,  and  a  marriage  there  is  as  binding  as  a  mar- 
riage at  the  altar." 

Gerald's  joy  at  the  suggestion  was  unutterable.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  seize  the  good  doctor's  hands  and  press  them  convulsively, 
and  mutter  incoherent  words  of  gratitude.  The  doctor  understood 
him,  however,  and  smiled  brightly  upon  him. 

**  One  other  word  of  advice,"  he  said.  "  On  the  day  you  and 
my  patient  are  married,  take  her  away  immediately.  Do  not 
tarry  here  an  hour.  Have  all  your]  preparations  made,  and  start 
at  once  for  France,  or  Italy,  or  Switzerland.  Let  her  move  among 
new  scenes — they  will  help  her  to  forget  her  misery,  and  will 
bring  back  memories  of  a  happiness  she  oelieves  is  lost  to  her  for 
ever.  There,  there.  Go  now,  and  see  about  it.  A  gentleman 
offers  you  his  hand." 

They,  shook  hands  cordially,  and  Gerald  hastened  away. 

Leonard  banished  the  gloomy  look  from  his  face  when  Gerald 
came  from  the  house,  but  when  he  heard  what  Gerald  had  to  tell 
him  he  was  seized  with  consternation.  All  his  fine  plans  were 
about  to  be  upset,  and  he  was  powerless.  He  recogniz^  instantTy 
that  nothing  he  could  say  would  stop  the  marriage,  and  that  there 
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was  no  alternative  but  to  keep  Crerald  bound  to  him,  and  to  do 
whatever  was  required.  But  fair  as  was  his  face,  smooth  as  were 
his  words,  his  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a  demon,  and  he  was 
abready  at  work,  scheming  for  the  destruction  of  honest  love  and 
happiness. 

Crerald  found  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  doctor's  assistance 
rendered  everything  easy.  In  fifteen  days  from  that  on  which  he 
had  made  a  confidant  of  the  good  doctor,  Gerald  and  Emilia  were 
on  their  way  to  the  registry  office. 

"  You  understand,  Emilia,"  he  said.  "  We  are  to  be  married 
this  morning." 

"  Yes,  Gerald,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  understand." 

It  was  Gerald's  wish  that  no  one  should  accompany  them  to  the 
office.  The  witnesses,  of  whom  there  were  \hree — ^Leonard,  the 
doctor,  and  the  old  waggoner — were  to  wait  for  the  couple,  and  to 
make  no  demonstration  whatever.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  registrar,  with  a  twenty  pound  fee,  managed 
this  so  perfectly  that  not  a  soul  in  the  place,  with  the  exception 
of  those  present  at  the  marriage,  was  aware  that  it  was  being 
performed. 

When  Emilia  said  to  Gerald,  "  Yes,  Gerald,  I  understand,"  he 
looked  with  heartfelt  hope  and  gladness  into  her  face.  There  was 
already  a  new  note  in  her  voice  ;  her  soul  was  struggling  to  the 
light.  They  passed  a  poor  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and 
some  withered  violets  in  her  hand.  Emilia  turned  and  gazed  at 
the  poor  creature  and  the  infant.  Gerald  took  some  gold  pieces 
from  his  pocket  and  pressed  them  into  Emilia's  hand.  She  gave 
him  a  sweet  look.     The  light  was  coming. 

"  Will  you  sell  me  two  bunches  of  your  violets  ?  "  said  Emilia. 

"  Take  them,  my  lady ;  two  bunches  for  a  penny." 

The  woman  held  out  her  hand,  but  Emilia,  before  she  paid  for 
the  flowers,  stooped  and  kissed  the  little  child.  Then  she  dropped 
the  gold  pieces  into  the  woman's  palm. 

"Oh,  my  God ! "  cried  the  woman,  with  a  bewildered  look,  her 
fingers  closing  tightly  on  the  gold. 

As  they  walked  along,  Emilia  gave  Gerald  one  of  the  bunches 
of  the  withered  violets,  which  he  put  into  his  buttonhole,  and  she 
pinned  the  other  bunch  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Then  she 
lowered  her  head  and  touched  Gerald's  hand  with  her  lips. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,"  murmured  Gerald,  with  moist  eyes, 
"  may  I  live  to  brighten  all  your  future  life ! " 

The  ceremony  was  performed.  Gerald  placed  the  ring  on 
Emilia's  finger.  She  caught  her  breath,  and  pressed  her  b^som 
with  her  right  hand,  holding  out  her  left. 

«  Be  brave,"  whispered  Gerald.     "  My  dear  wife  ! " 

The  light  had  come.  It  shone  in  her  eyes,  in  her  face,  it  irra- 
diated her  whole  form.  For  the  second  time  she  lowered  her  head, 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  her  faithfiil  lover. 
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In  a  sequestered  spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  registry  office, 
two  carriages  were  waiting,  one  for  Emilia  and  her  husband,  one 
for  Leonard.  There  had  been  a  brief  parting  between  Emilia  and 
the  waggoner  and  his  good  wife,  who  had  kissed  her  and  bade  her 
farewell.  Then  came  Gerald's  parting  from  those  friends  and  from 
the  doctor.  He  left  with  that  worthy  man  two  cheques,  the  first 
being  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  doctor's  account,  calculated  at 
half-a-crown  a  visit — he  would  accept  no  more — ^the  second  for 
a  substantial  amount,  to  be  given  to  the  waggoner  when  the 
newly-married  couple  had  departed. 

"  You  will  join  us  at  Interlaken  to-day  fortnight,"  said  Grerald 
aside  to  Leonard. 

*^  Depend  upon  me,"  said  Leonard ;  and  so  for  that  brief  space 
they  parted  from  each  other. 

"  My  wife ! "  said  Gerald,  as  they  rode  away  in  the  bridal  car- 
riage, "  my  darling  wife ! " 

She  lay  in  his  arms,  quiet  and  happy.  Heaven's  light  was  never 
sweeter  than  that  which  shone  within  her  wakened  soul. 


CHAPTER    XXXIL 

LEONARD  MEETS  WITH  A  FELLOW-SCOUNDREL. 

The  few  months  that  passed  were  the  happiest  period  in  Emilia's 
life.  Gerald's  love,  his  care  and  devotion,  his  wonderful  thought- 
fulness,  were  in  their  eflFect  like  divine  revelations  to  the  tender- 
hearted and  confiding  young  girl,  who  was  enjoying  a  very  heaven 
upon  earth.  Leonard  joined  tbem  in  Interlaken,  as  had  been 
arranged,  and  accompanied  them  through  the  loveliest  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Gerald's  plan  was  not  to  rush  from  place 
to  place,  but  to  proceed  leisurely  from  one  scene  of  loveliness  to 
another,  and  to  Unger  and  dawdle  wherever  the  fancy  seized  them. 
It  suited  Leonard,  who  could  make  little  detours  to  neighbouring 
cities  which  offered  greater  attractions  to  him,  and  he  never  went 
away  from  them  without  making  it  understood  that  it  was  for  their 
sake,  and  not  for  his  own,  that  he  left  them. 

**  I  know  what  young  people  like  yourself  enjoy  most,"  he  said, 
"  their  own  society.     I  am  the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach." 

Gerald  did  not  dispute  with  him  on  this  point.  Much  as  he 
loved  Leonard  he  loved  Emilia  more,  and  his  greatest  happiness 
was  derived  from  that  delicious  intercourse  of  soul  and  soul  which 
can  only  be  made  manifest  when  lovers  are  alone  together. 

**  Leonard  is  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,"  he  said  to  Emilia, 
**  and  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  him.  You  do  not 
know  what  we  owe  him.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  doubt  if  you 
would  be  with  me  at  the  present  moment." 

Emilia  was  only  too  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  affectionate 
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estimate  of  Leonard's  character ;  she  grew,  like  Gerald,  to  have 
never  one  moment's  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the  villain  had  succeeded  in 
deceiving  them. 

Giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  Gerald,  at  the  instigation  of  Leonard,  had  delivered  over 
to  him  the  management  of  his  monetary  matters.  Leonard  thus 
became  a  kind  of  steward  to  Gerald's  estate,  and  so  absolutely  did 
he  succeed  in  getting  matters  into  his  hands  that  he  now  drew  all 
the  cheques  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  tour,  supplying  Gerald 
with  loose  cash  as  the  young  man  required  it.  Ostensibly,  there- 
fore, Leonard  was  the  master  and  Gerald  the  dependant. 

In  this  manner  five  months  of  happiness  passed,  and  then  it  was 
that  Emilia,  with  burning  blushes  and  a  palpitating  heart,  whis- 
pered to  Gerald  the  solemn,  joyful  news,  that  a  new  life  was  bom 
within  her. 

**  If  anything  was  needed  to  complete  my  happiness,"  said 
Gerald,  pressing  his  wife  fondly  to  his  heart, "  it  was  this." 

Leonard,  ever  on  the  watch,  knew  that  a  fresh  spring  of  happi- 
ness had  been  found,  and  he  wormed  the  news  out  of  Gerald.  It 
drove  him  almost  mad.  If  a  child  was  bom  to  them  he  might 
bid  farewell  for  ever  to  every  chance  of  stepping  into  possession  of 
the  fortune  which  Gerald  possessed,  and  which  ought  by  right  to 
have  been  his.  "  I  must  find  a  way,"  he  thought,  with  burning 
hatred  in  his  heart ;  **  I  must  find  a  way,  and  soon,  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said  to  Gerald,  "  I  am  oveqoyed  at  the 
tidings.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  Emilia,  and  the  little  one  who  is 
going  to  cheer  our  hearts." 

It  was  evening  when  this  confidence  passed  between  Gerald  and 
Leonard.  They  had  been  travelling  for  a  few  days  in  the  Valais, 
and  were  making  for  the  village  of  Vissoye,  where  they  intended 
to  remain  a  b'ttle  while  and  make  it  the  starting-point  of  idle 
excursions  in  the  romantic  neighbourhood.  They  had  mules  and 
guides ;  Emilia  was  riding  in  front,  while  the  step-brothers,  walk- 
ing in  the  rear,  were  conversing.  Gerald  was  too  enamoured  of 
Emilia  to  leave  her  long  alone,  and  presently  he  was  walking  by 
her  side,  with  his  hand  in  hers.  The  guides  took  no  notice,  being 
well  accustomed  to  these  loving  exchanges  on  the  part  of  foreign 
tourists. 

"  Do  you  hear  Leonard  singing  ?  "  asked  Gerald.  "  I  wish  he 
could  meet  some  one  like  you — but  that,  I  think,  is  impossible, 
Emilia — to  make  him  happy,  as  you  have  made  me.  He  deserves 
everything  that  is  good." 

While  he  uttered  these  words,  Leonard,  who  was  carolling  a 
mountain  song  to  show  how  light  of  heart  he  was,  gazed  at  the 
precipice  over  which  they  were  passing,  and  thought,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  singing,  "  If  she  would  only  topple  over !     Things 
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would  be  so  mnch  easier  then.  Such  accidents  have  occurred. 
Now^  if  the  guides  were  absent,  and  Gerald  had  gone  on  a  little 
ahead,  just  round  that  turn  where  he  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on,  I  daresay  it  could  be  managed.  It  would  not  take  a 
moment.  A  bold  sweep,  a  scream,  and  all  would  be  over."  He 
stopped  singing  to  give  full  play  to  his  thoughts,  and  he  mentally 
acted  the  tragic  scene,  from  its  initiatory  stage  to  the  point 
where  he  stood  with  his  arms  round  the  distracted  Gerald, 
endeavouring  to  console  him  for  the  horrible  loss.  It  did  not 
appear  so  difficult ;  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  manage  it.  But  it  would  have  to  be  done  very,  very  carefully ; 
no  shadow  of  suspicion  must  rest  upon  him.  Corrupt  as  was 
Leonard's  nature,  he  would  go  only  to  a  certain  length;  he 
stopped  short  where  there  was  fear  of  danger  to  himself. 

They  found  rough  but  clean  accommodation  in*  the  village,  and 
after  the  evening  meal  Leonard  left  the  lovers  alone,  and  went 
out  to  smoke  and  think.  So  far  as  a  full  purse  and  creature 
comforts  went  he  was  in  clover.  He  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
was  enjoying  the  best  of  everything.  The  cigar  he  was  smoking 
was  of  the  finest  brand  that  could  be  obtained ;  when  they  stopped 
at  good  hotels  every  luxury  that  could  be  obtained  was  his ;  the 
largest  rooms  with  the  grandest  views,  the  most  famous 
vintages,  the  most  delicate  dishes — ^nothing  was  spared.  But 
how  long  would  it  last  ?  When  the  child  was  bom  a  new  interest 
would  be  created  which  was  certain  to  be  injurious  to  him.  Curse 
them  !  He  was  but  a  pauper,  after  all,  and  what  he  enjoyed  was 
at  the  will  of  another,  to  be  continued  or  taken  away  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  he  did  not  trust  Emilia.  He  trusted  no  woman. 
They  were  a  false,  selfish  lot,  thinking  only  of  themselves,  with 
no  sense  of  justice.  It  was  intolerable  that  he  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  selfish  of  the  crowd. 

He  was  out  of  the  village  now,  and  stood  smoking  and  musing, 
facing  a  tremendous  range.  The  evil  thoughts  by  which  he  was 
animated  were  expressed  in  his  face ;  being  alone,  as  he  thought, 
there  was  no  reason  for  concealment,  and  although  he  generally 
kept  perfect  control  over  his  features,  there  were  rare  occasions 
upon  which  he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  frankness.  This  was 
such  an  occasion. 

He  was  mistaken  in  believing  himself  to  be  alone.  A  man,  also 
smoking  a  good  cigar,  was  sitting  on  a  jutting  rock,  observing  him. 
Leonard  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  took  another  from 
his  case.  Then  he  took  out  his  matchbox,  and  found  that  it  was 
empty.  "  The  devil  take  it !  "  he  muttered.  "  The  whole  world 
is  against  me !  "  Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were 
spoken,  the  stranger  heard  them. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  light." 

Leonard  started  and  his  countenance  became  instantly  composed. 
The  stranger  laughed  aloud.  Irritated  by  the  laugh,  in  which  there 
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was  a  malicious,  if  not  a  sinister  note,  Leonard  turned  on  his 
heel. 

^^  Why  so  fast  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  stepping  to  Leonard's  side. 
"  A  match  is  a  very  simple  offering  for  a  friend  to  make.** 

*^  A  friend ! "  exclaimed  Leonard,  and  looked  the  stranger  fall 
in  the  face. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  anew,"  said  the  stranger. 
**  Your  memory  is  not  good.    Dr.  Feterssen,  at  your  service." 

"  What,  Peterssen ! "  cried  Leonard. 

«  The  same." 

*^  I  should  never  have  recognized  you,"  said  Leonard,  taking  the 
lighted  match  and  applying  it  to  his  cigar. 

"  Small  wonder.  When  we  last  met  I  was  in  low  water,  and 
my  face  was  bearded.    You  remember  me  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  now." 

*'  Voices  do  not  change.  Let  me  see.  It  is  eighteen  months  ago 
since  we  saw  each  other.    Ballarat  I  think  the  place  was." 

**  Yes,  it  was  on  Ballarat." 

^^  A  marvellous  goldfield,  though  we  fared  badly  there,  partly 
from  indolence,  partly  from  ill  luck." 

Dr.  Feterssen  and  Leonard  had  met  in  Australia,  and  had  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  there.  Arcades  ambo.  It  would  not  have 
been  to  their  credit  if  some  of  their  mutual  experiences  were 
known.  Leonard  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  could 
not  just  at  this  moment  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  present 
meeting  was  one  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  or  the  reverse. 
He  knew  Dr.  Peterssen  to  be  ripe  for  any  villainy,  and  at  this 
juncture  it  might  be  handy  to  have  such  a  friend  near  him ;  but 
how  far  would  it  be  safe  to  trust  the  man  ? 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Peterssen  ?  " 

"  Business,  Royce,  business.     I  have  a  mission." 

'^You  remind  me,"  said  Leonard,  with  an  awkward  smile. 
**  When  I  was  at  the  Antipodes  I  thought  the  name  of  Eoyce  an 
easy  one  to  go  by." 

"  But  it  was  not  your  own  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  my  own." 

"What  I  always  admired  in  you,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen, 
"was  your  candour.  The  soul  of  truth,  upon  my  honour!  I 
used  to  ask  of  myself,  *Can  Royce  lie?'  Excuse  my  stick- 
ing to  the  name  till  you  supply  me  with  another.  Yes,  I  used  to 
ask  of  myself,  *  Can  Royce  lie  ? '  There  was  but  one  invariable 
answer,  *  No,  he  cannot.'  " 

The  laugh  with  which  he  accompanied  his  words  was  so  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  their  sense  that  Leonard's  face  flushed,  and  Dr. 
Peterssen  laughed  still  louder  when  he  observed  this  sign  of 
emotion.  Of  all  the  men  whom  Leonard  had  met  in  the  course 
of  his  varied  experiences  Dr.  Peterssen  was  the  only  one  whom 
he  was  conscious  he  could  not  deceive.     Feterssen  spoke  good 
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Englisb,  with  just  a  touch  of  foreign  accent.  He  was  by  descent 
a  Dane,  and  was  a  pastmaster  in  every  species  of  crafl  and  villainy. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  his  match  in  a  scheme  of  evil 
cunning.  Leonard  was  smooth-spoken,  suave,  and  persuasive ;  Dr. 
Peterssen  was  brutally  outspoken,  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  if 
it  served  his  purpose,  something  worse — ^never  something  better. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Peterssen,"  said  Leonard.  "  You  are  lying 
yourself,  and  you  know  it." 

"  True,  true,  Rovce — but  really  this  is  awkward,  addressing  a 
friend  by  a  name  he  has  no  right  to  bear.  What  name  do  you 
pass  by  now  ?  " 

"  My  own,"  replied  Leonard,  convinced  that  Dr.  Peterssen  would 
bring  him  to  the  proof  through  other  persons ;  "  Paget." 

"  Christian. name  ?  " 

«  Leonard." 

*^  Mr.  Leonard  Paget.  Bather  nice-sounding.  When  did  you 
arrive  here  ?  " 

"  This  evening." 

"  When  do  you  leave  ?  " 

« I  can't  say." 

"  You  can,  Leonard,  you  can." 

**  1  tell  you  I  cannot." 

**  Let  us  test  it.  I  have  something  of  the  breed  of  your  English 
mastiflF  in  me.     Do  you  go  away  to-morrow  ?  " 

« I  think  not." 

*<  On  the  following  day  ?  " 

"  It  is  uncertain." 

"Your  movements,  then,  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  yourself? 
You  are  not  alone  ?  " 

"  Am  I  in  the  witness-box  ?  "  demanded  Leonard,  beginning  to 
lose  his  temper. 

"  You  are.  And  when  I  have  done  with  you,  you  shall  place  me 
in  the  witness-box,  and  I  will  be  fi^nk  with  you.  It  is  best  for 
men  like  ourselves  to  be  friends,  Leonard.  Who  knows  ?  We  may 
be  able  to  serve  each  other.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  in  my  debt.  Our  last  transaction  in  Ballarat  was  when  we  laid 
a  snare  to  sell  a  man  of  substance  a  golden  claim.  The  price  was 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was 
salted — with  gold  purchased  with  my  money.  At  that  time  you 
had  none — that  is,  you  said  you  had  none ;  so  I  expended  my  last 
fifty  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  twelve  ounces,  which  we  distributed 
cunningly  in  the  wash-dirt  below.  The  plant  almost  came  off,  but 
it  was  discovered  one  moment  too  soon.  We  had  to  fly ;  and  then 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  You  did  not  wait  to  pay  the  half  of 
the  fifty  pounds — ^a  shabby  trick." 

From  his  pocket-book  Leonard  extracted  twenty-five  pounds  in 
bank-notes,  which  he  handed  to  Dr.  Peterssen. 

"  I  am  out  of  your  debt." 
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**  Not  at  all.  There  is  the  interest,  which  I  shall  not  exact  to- 
night, but  in  the  future,  from  time  to  time.  You  think  so  lightly 
of  twenty-five  pounds  that  you  must  be  rolling  in  money.  Back 
to  my  questions.    You  are  not  alone  ?  " 

« I  am  not." 

^'  Shall  we  say,  a  lady  ?  Ah,  fortunate  man  I  Susceptible  heart ! 
For  ever  putting  itself  into  chains.  There  was  a  lady  on  the  other 
side.     And  there  is  a  lady  on  this.     I  see  it  in  your  face." 

"  She  is  none  of  mine  ;  she  is  one  of  our  party." 

**  How  many  in  all  ?  " 

"I  am  sick  of  your  questions.  Here  is  the  plain  truth.  I  am 
travelling  with  my  brother  and  his  wife.  They  are  on  their 
honeymoon.     There  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell." 

"Apparently.  But  how  about  the  kernel?  I  have  an  odd  idea 
there  is  a  maggot  inside.  How  arrived  at?  Easily.  It  is  you 
yourself  who  have  engendered  the  suspicion.  You  come  to  this 
spot  to  think  and  smoke,  leaving  your  brother  and  his  bride  to 
their  honeymooning.  That  is  considerate,  and  as  a  tender-souled 
man  I  commend  you  for  it.  You  believe  yourself  to  be  alone,  but 
I  am  here,  communing  with  Nature.  Looking  up,  I  see  you,  and 
on  your  face  I  see  that  which  you  would  not  like  your  fnends  to 
see.  There  is  a  convulsive  twitch  in  your  features.  What  is  the 
cause  ?    Do  you  love  your  brother's  wife  ?  " 

"No." 

"  The  tone  in  which  you  speak  that  little  word  convinces  me 
that  you  hate  her.  Do  you  remember  we  used  to  congratulate 
each  other  in  Australia  that  we  could  read  men's  faces  and  voices  ? 
Why  do  you  hate  her  ?    There  must  be  a  reason." 

"  Peterssen,  you  are  going  a  little  too  far." 

"Between  friends?  No,  Leonard,  I  have  not  yet  gone  fer 
enough.  Give  ear,  Leonard,  to  something  analytical — not  very 
deep,  only  in  a  superficial  way.  You  and  I  are  alike  in  our  aims 
but  not  in  our  methods.  We  are  both  adventurers — ^why  disguise 
it?  The  supreme  motive  power  in  our  natures  is  self-interest. 
To  serve  that  we  would  go  any  lengths — except,  perhaps,  that  I 
would  go  a  little  farther  than  you.  •  We  have  no  honest  regard  for 
each  other;  it  is  only  our  self-interest  that  draws  us  together. 
Why,  Leonard,  if  I  could  profit  largely  by  it  I  would  have  no  more 
compunction  in  pushing  you  over  that  precipice  than  I  have  in 
flinging  away  this  cigar.  Give  me  another,  will  you  ?  I  warrant 
yours  are  better  than  mine.  Thank  you.  And  the  compunction 
on  your  side,  should  it  be  to  your  advantage  to  serve  me  the  same* 
would  be  as  small  as  my  own.  Commend  me  for  being  an  honest 
man,  for  I  take  it  the  quality  of  sincerity  is  vital  to  honesty — and 
my  sincerity  cannot  be  disputed.  What  reason  have  yon  for 
hating  your  brother's  wife  ?  " 

"  Could  not  the  agitation  you  observed  in  iny  face  spring  from 
some  other  cause  than  love  or  hate  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  one — ^money ;  and  you  have  proved  to  me  that  money  is 
not  the  cause  by  paying  me  the  twenty-five  pounds  so  readily. 
For  really  it  is  a  debt  that  I  could  not  have  enforced  in  a  court  of 
law." 

"  Well,  let  the  matter  bide,  Peterssen.  Your  searching  questions 
have  exhausted  me." 

"  We  will  suspend  it,  then.  There  is  time  before  us.  Mean- 
while I  attach  myself,  and  with  myself  another,  to  your  party." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  Leonard.     "  Why,  that  would  ruin  all ! " 

Dr.  Peterssen's  previous  laughter  was  tame  in  comparison  to  the 
sounds  of  merriment  he  emitted  now.  He  made  the  echoes  ring 
again. 

"So  there  ia  work  to  be  done,"  he  said  when  his  merriment 
ceased.  "  Good.  Two  things  to  be  kept  always  in  view— personal 
safety,  and  the  reward  to  be  earned  for  the  work.  I  attach  myself 
to  your  party,  and  I  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  I  do  not  aflfect 
disguise,  Leonard.  I  follow  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
out  of  you.  I  have  very  little;  I  want  some.  I  put  a  question 
to  you,  to  which  I  must  have  an  answer.  Without  encroaching 
feirther  on  your  confidence,  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  what  the  end 
you  are  scheming  for  is  worth,  supposing  I  accomplish  it  in  safety. 
I  do  not  ask  what  that  end  is,  but  how  much  it  would  be  worth  to 
me.    ^You  are  silent.     Shall  we  say  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leonard  slowly ;  "  say  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you.  The  subject  is  now  dismissed.  Have 
you  any  questions  to  ask  me  ?    I  put  myself  in  the  witness-box." 

"When  did  you  come  here  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 

"Yesterday." 

"  When  do  you  go  away  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  if  I  like ;  the  next  day,  if  I  like ;  next  week  or 
month,  if  I  like.    It  depends  absolutely  on  myself." 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"No." 

"I  remember,  you  said  you  were  here  on  business.  What 
business  ?  " 

"  Professional.    I  am  a  doctor ;  I  have  a  patient  in  my  care." 

"  Male  or  female  ?  " 

"Male." 

"  The  disease  ?  " 

"  Madness." 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  FOUL  DEED. 

Leonard  gazed  fixedly  at  Dr.  Peterssen,  doubting  for  the  moment 
whether  the  man  was  in  earnest.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  how- 
ever.   Dr.  Peterssen  was  speaking  the  truth. 
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"  I  will  enlighten  you,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "  I  am  not  quite  a 
pretender.  I  am  a  doctor  with  a  diploma,  and  I  have  practised  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  My  speciality  is  diseases  of  the  mind.  I 
do  not  say  I  am  fond  of  the  study,  but  when  needs  must,  the 
devil  drives,  fietuming  home — that  is,  to  England,  which  I  look 
upon  as  home — chance  throws  me  in  the  way  of  a  patient  with  a 
rich  father.  The  father  cannot  keep  his  son  at  home,  and  he 
shrinks  from  sending  him  to  a  regular  madhouse.  Can  he  find  a 
capable  man  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  take  charge  of  the 
young  man  and  devote  himself  to  him ?  I  present  myself;  I  am 
ready  to  do  anything  for  a  consideration.  Between  ourselves,  my 
diploma  is  not  exactly  what  it  should  be,  and  I  could  not  practise 
regularly  in  England ;  there  would  be  difiSculties  in  my  wtLy,  so 
many  censorious  people  are  about.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  father  of  my  patient  that  I  am  what  I  represent  myself 
to  be,  and  a  bargain  is  struck.  The  young  man,  whose  name  is 
George  Street,  is  given  into  my  charge,  and  away  we  go.  One 
reason  that  the  father  wishes  to  obtain  without  delay  a  guardian 
for  his  son  is  that  he  himself  is  compelled  to  leave  England  for  a 
year  or  two  for  his  health ;  another  reason  is  that  about  twice  a 
year  he  ha§  a  dangerous  fit  upon  him.  It  lasts  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  he  has  to  be  carefiUy  watched.  While  the  father  is 
absent  I  have  to  write  to  him  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
acquainting  him  with  the  condition  of  his  son.  I  am  to  do  what 
I  like  with  the  young  man,  to  the  extent  of  indulging  in  foreign 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his  mind.  My  expenses  are 
paid,  but  I  have  to  render  a  strict  account,  and  though  I  garble 
them  a  little  I  cannot  make  much  out  of  it.  Then  I  am,  like 
yourself,  naturally  extravagant,  and  I  am  also  at  heart,  I  am 
afraid,  a  bit  of  a  gambler.  I  have  not  been  very  fortunate 
hitherto,  but  my  turn  will  come.  In  addition  to  the  trifle  I 
make  out  of  cooked  accounts — shockingly  mild  cooking,  Leonard, 
my  patient's  father  being  the  soul  of  meanness — ^I  receive  three 
hundred  a  year.  Of  course  all  my  personal  expenses  are  paid,  but 
what  can  a  man  do  with  three  hundred  a  year  ?  It  is  a  miserable 
pittance.  My  patient  is  now  asleep ;  he  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
he  sleeps  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  I  have  no  difficulty 
with  him.  He  is  as  tractable  as  a  lamb.  *  Get  np.'  He  gets  up. 
*  Gome  out.'  He  comes  out.  *  Bead  for  an  hour.'  He  reads  for  an 
hour,  or  pretends  to.  *Sit  still  till  I  return.'  He  sits  still  till  I  return. 
Thus  all  is  plain  sailing,  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  except 
the  salary.   However,  there  is  a  better  prospect  before  me,  perhaps." 

Leonard  did  not  respond  to  the  sharp  look  which  Dr.  Peterssen 
gave  him.  He  was  revolving  things  in  his  mind,  groping  for  a 
crooked  path  by  which  he  could  reach  his  goal. 

**  Well,  friend  of  my  heart  ?  "  said  Dr.  Peterssen. 

**  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  at  present,"  said  Leonard. 
"  It  is  time  for  me  to  join  my  friends." 
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"  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  We  agreed  that  you  were  not  to  intrude  upon  us." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to.  I  merely  wish  to  see  where  you  put  up. 
Don't  try  to  give  me  the  slip,  Leonard." 

"  Why  should  I  ?    You  may  be  of  use  to  me." 

They  walked  together  to  the  little  inn  in  which  they  had  rooms, 
and  there  Dr.  Peterssen  wished  Leonard  good-night. 

The  next  day  he  contrived  that  the  parties  should  meet,  and  he 
was  clever  enough  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  an  accidental 
meeting.  His  patient,  George  Street,  was  a  quiet  young  gentle- 
man, whom  no  person,  without  foreknowledge,  would  have  supposed 
to  be  mad.  Upon  certain  subjects  he  spoke  rationally,  but  as  a 
rule  he  was  silent  and  reserved,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  some 
deeply-rooted  cause  for  melancholy.  He  seemed  to  fear  Dr. 
Peterssen,  and  a  dog  could  not  have  been  more  obedient  to  the 
least  motion  of  its  master.  He  was  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Gerald,  and  their  statures  differed  very  slightly.  In  accoidance 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Peterssen,  Leonard  informed  Gerald  and 
Emilia  that  the  young  man  was  not  exactly  in  his  right  mind,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  under  no  apprehension  concerning  him,  as 
he  was  as  tractable  and  docile  as  a  child.  Emilia  conceived  a 
great  pity  for  him,  and  occasionally  walked  with  him,  accompanied 
by  Gerald ;  for  Dr.  Peterssen  evinced  no  immediate  intention  of 
leaving  their  society. 

"  The  presence  of  a  lady  so  gentle  as  yourself,"  he  said  to  Emilia,**  is 
good  for  the  poor  fellow ;  he  is  benefiting  by  your  kindness  already." 

**  He  will  get  well,  I  hope,"  said  Emilia  solicitously. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "  In  less  than 
twelve  months  his  cure  will  be  perfect." 

Some  three  weeks  passed,  and  they  were  now  in  the  Engadine, 
located  in  a  comfortable  inn  in  the  valley  of  Roseg.  For  some 
reason  of  his  own,  which  he  disclosed  to  not  one  of  the  party,  not 
even  to  Leonard,  Dr.  Peterssen  gave  out  that  he  expected  from 
day  to  day  to  be  called  home  by  his  patient's  father,  and  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  leave  them  suddenly.  His  mind  was  busy 
with  a  diabolical  scheme,  which,  however,  he  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  had  not  circumstances  favoured  him. 
During  the  time  they  had  been  together  he  had  extracted  cleverly 
from  one  or  the  other,  information  relating  to  the  positions  the 
step-brothers  held  towards  each  other,  by  TOich  he  learned  that 
the  fortune  enjoyed  by  Gerald  would  revert  to  Leonard  if  Gerald 
were  out  of  the  way.  Leonard  was  annoyed  by  his  pertinacious 
desire  for  details  and  particulars,  but  Dr.  Peterssen  with  his  hand 
on  the  plough,  never  turned  back.  The  fatality  which  assisted 
him  to  the  cruel  end  he  had  in  view  was  the  indisposition  of 
Emilia,  who  in  the  Roseg  valley,  exhibited  signs  of  fatigue  and 
depression.  The  local  dcJctor  prescribed  rest,  and  Gerald  gave  up 
the  mountain  excursions  which  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure. 
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**  When  you  are  quite  strong,**  he  said  to  her,  **  we  will  return 
to  England."    And  whispered,  **  Our  child  shall  be  bom  there.** 

EmiHa,  whose  head  was  reclining  on  his  shoulder,  kissed  him 
softly^  and  hid  her  face  in  his  breast. 

*^  Before  we  leave  these  beautiful  scenes,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
"  I  must  pluck  some  edelweiss  for  you  with  my  own  lu^ds.  That 
will  insure  you  good  luck  all  y6ur  life." 

A  woman  in  one  of  the  villages  had  told  Emilia  that  purchased 
edelweiss  lost  its  charm,  and  that  its  potency  could  only  be  pre- 
served if  plucked  and  presented  by  the  man  one  loved.  Emilia 
had  told  this  to  Gerald,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  finding  the 
white  flower  for  Emilia,  and  it  was  this  simple  and  innocent  desire 
which  was  to  bring  a  woeful  tragedy  into  the  lives  of  G-erald  and 
Emilia. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  Emilia  was  sitting  at  the  window,  gazing 
upon  the  wondrous  vista  of  snow  mountains  which  liiied  the 
horizon.     Gerald  came  to  her  with  excitement  in  his  face. 

"  Mr.  Street  and  the  doctor  are  below,"  he  said.  "  They  are 
going  in  search  of  the  edelweiss,  and  they  know  where  it  is  to  be 
found." 

"  You  wish  to  accompany  them  ?  "  said  Emilia  with  a  smile. 
**  Go,  love." 

"  But  you  will  be  alone." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  and  contented,  G-erald.  Go  and  pluck 
me  the  magic  flower  with  your  own  dear  hands." 

How  often  in  after  life  did  these  fatal  words  occur  to  her.  ^^  Gro 
and  pluck  me  the  magic  flower  with  your  own  dear  hands ! "  Ah, 
if  the  eflFect  of  words  were  known  before  they  were  uttered,  how 
many  breaking  hearts  would  at  this  moment  be  filled  with  hap- 
piness ! 

"  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity,"  said  Gerald.  "  I  shall 
be  home  before  sunset.    Good-bye,  dear  love.     God  bless  you !  " 

He  was  gone,  and  Emilia  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  irom 
the  window.  He  looked  back  and  smiled,  and  waved  his  hand 
gaily,  and  soon  was  lost  to  sight.  **  My  darling !  *'  she  murmured, 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  thought  with  ineffable  bliss  of 
the  time  soon  to  come  when  she  would  hold  out  her  babe  to  him 
for  a  father's  kiss.  One  arm  rested  upon  a  table  which  Gerald  had 
drawn  close  to  her  side.  Upon  the  table  was  an  open  cedarwood 
desk  of  Indian  workmanship,  inlaid  with  silver,,  and  Emilia's 
fingers  touched  a  dagger  which  Gerald  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
as  a  paper-knife,  its  handle  resembling  a  twisted  snake,  the  mouth 
open,  and  in  its  head  a  ruby  to  represent  an  eye.  For  a  few 
moments  she  toyed  with  it  idly,  thinking  of  words  Gerald  had 
spoken  to  her  with  reference  to  the  desk.  "  There  is  a  secret 
drawer  in  this  desk,  Emilia,  and  in  the  desk  something  which  con- 
cerns you  nearly."  He  had  said  it  smilingly,  and  she  had  merely 
nodded,  but  now,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  she  dwelt  upon 
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the  words,  and  indolently  resolved  to  ask  Gerald  when  he  came 
home  what  it  was  the  secret  drawer  contained  which  concerned  her 
nearly.    With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  she  fell  asleep. 

George  Street  turned  to  Dr.  Peterssen  when  they  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  village.  Dr.  Peterssen  nodded,  and  the  four 
men — for  Leonard  was  with  them — pause. 

"  This  ioolish  fellow,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen  to  Gerald,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  his  patient's  shoulder,  **  has  a  great  wish  to  lead 
you  himself  to  where  the  edelweiss  is  to  be  found — ^you  and  he 
alone,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  humour  him." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Gerald,  who  had  never  yet  detected  any 
sign  of  insanity  in  his  young  companion. 

Dr.  Peterssen  took  Gerald  aside.  **  He  knows  the  road  to  take, 
but  he  is  in  my  care.  I  am  responsible  for  him  to  his  father,  you 
know." 

*^  We  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves,"  said  Gerald. 

^*  Then  go-     We  will  await  your  return  at  the  inn." 

Away  went  the  young  men,  and  Dr.  Peterssen  and  Leonard  were 
left  together. 

**  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 

"  Simply  that  you  can  compass  your  wishes  if  you  desire  it." 

"  I  do  desire  it." 

"  Come  with  me,  then." 

They  turned  in  another  direction,  but  not  towards  the  valley. 
They  continued  to  ascend  the  rocky  ranges. 

"  We  shall  get  there  half  an  hour  before  them,"  said  Dr. 
Peterssen.  ^*I  have  carefully  studied  the  route,  and  have 
traversed  it  twice — in  your  interests." 

**  Explain  yourself." 

"I  will,  as  we  walk  along.  There  is  nobody  in  sight,  is 
there?" 

"  Not  a  living  being." 

"  We  must  be  sure  of  that,  as  we  proceed.  Answer  me,  Mr. 
Leonard  Paget.  If  I  remove  your  step-brother  from  your  path — 
he  is,  after  all,  no  relation  to  speak  of — what  will  you  give  me  ?  " 

*^  You  said  something  about  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Leonard, 
his  face  growing  white. 

"  Not  enough.     Not  half  enough." 

"  There  is  his  wife  also  in  the  way,  remember." 

"  Rubbish !     She  may  die ;  the  shock  would  probably  kill  her." 

"But  if  it  should  not?" 

"  If— if— if—  !  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Peterssen  impatiently.     **  There 
is  no  if  in  the  case  when  two  clever  scoundrels  like  ourselves  are 
in  the  game.     Has  he  made  a  will  ?  " 
"  I  am  sure  he  has  not." 

Make  a  clean  breast  of  everything  if  you  want  to  succeed.  I 
know  only  half  the  story.  I  must  know  the  rest,  and  I  will  stake 
my  future  that  I  show  you  a  dozen  ways  to  conquer  her,  even  if 
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she  lives.  Don't  lag.  It  is  liard  work  mounting  these  ranges,  but 
the  reward  is  worth  it.  Did  you  observe  that  they  took  the  tracks 
to  the  left  ?  We  are  taking  those  to  the  right ;  and  we  are  both 
making  for  the  same  point.  Now,  Leonard,  out  with  every  detail 
of  this  romantic  story,  which  is  as  yet  only  half  finished.  It  is 
your  last  chance,  old  fellow." 

Thus  urged,  Leonard  related  everything  he  knew  concerning 
Gerald  and  Emilia.  Dr.  Peterssen  laughed,  and  instilled  into 
Leonard's  ear  certain  counsel  which  Leonard  was  only  too  ready  to 
follow.  It  was  a  risk,  but  as  Dr.  Peterssen  said,  the  reward  was 
worth  it. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  they  had  reached  the  spot  they  had  been 
making  for.  They  had  not  met  a  soul  on  the  way,  and  they  saw 
nothing  of  Gerald  and  George  Street. 

"  They  will  come  into  view  in  half  an  hour  or  so,"  said  Dr. 
Peterssen,  **  and  if  not  we  will  go  and  hurry  them  up." 

They  had  halted  on  a  wild  spot.  They  were  surrounded  by 
enormous  glaciers,  and  all  around  them  lay  dangerous  precipices. 
At  a  dozen  points  an  unsuspicious  man  might  be  pushed  without 
effort  into  abysses  where  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  meet  with 
death.  It  was  this  infernal  plan  which  Dr.  Peterssen  had  con- 
ceived, and  which  Leonard  guessed  at,  but  was  too  timid  to 
ask  about.  Easy  to  carry  out  a  bloody  deed  in  such  a  place, 
without  a  living  witness  to  bring  evidence  against  them. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen. 

He  pulled  out  a  flask  of  brandy  and  gave  it  to  Leonard.  The 
treacherous  friend  took  a  long  drink.  Dr.  Peterssen  also  drank,  but 
more  sparingly. 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,"  he  said,  *«  you  have  a  cheque-book  in  your 
pocket." 

"What  if  I  have?" 

"  Everything.  Answer  my  questions.  You  are  acting  as  your 
brother's  treasurer  ?  " 

•a  am." 

"  With  full  authority,  as  I  understand  ?  " 

"  With  full  authority." 

"  The  bank  in  which  his  money  is  deposited  has  written  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect  ?  " 

"  It  has — but  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Easy,  Mr.  Paget,  easy.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  about  to  lose 
a  patient?" 

"  Your  own  doing." 

"  But  for  your  ends.  Now,  I  want  a  guarantee.  I  had  a  little 
private  conversation  with  your  step-brother  yesterday,  in  which  I 
skilfully  pumped  him.  What  do  you  think  I  learned  ?  That  you- 
had  been  reaUzing  a  quantity  of  valuable  securities  for  him  lately, 
and  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  balance  at  the  bank  to  his 
credit." 
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•'You  are  an  infernal  meddler." 

"  All  in  your  interests,  Leonard,  and  a  little,  a  very  little,  in  my 
own.  You  will  give  me  here,  and  now,  a  cheque  for  two  thousand 
pounds." 

"  You  are  out  of  your  senses." 

"  Most  absolutely  and  positively  in  them,  my  dear  fellow.  What 
I  am  about  to  do  for  you  is  worth  ten  times  the  sum,  so  I  am  not 
hard  on  you.  In  brains,  Leonard,  you  have  the  best  of  me — I  am 
a  very  candid  and  honest  scoundrel,  you  must  admit — but  when 
the  pinch  comes  you  lose  your  nerve.  Take  another  pull  at 
the  brandy.  Down  with  it,  man.  It  will  bring  some  colour  to 
vour  cheeks,  and  perhaps  some  false  courage  to  your  chicken 
heart.  We — fellows  like  myself — are  the  r^  men.  If  I  had 
lived  three  or  four  centuries  ago  I  should  have  been  a  man  of 
mark.     Produce  your  cheque-book." 

*'  What  is  the  use  ?     I  have  no  pen  and  ink." 

**  Ha,  ha !  my  honest  comrade,  I  have  provided  for  that.  I  had 
just  enough  brains  to  think  of  the  contingency.  Here  are  the 
requisites.    Now  fill  in  and  sign.     Date  it  two  days  ago." 

There  was  a  brute  ferocity  in  Dr.  Peterssen  which  com- 
pelled and  over-awed  Leonard,  and  with  a  sullen  look  he  wrote 
the  cheque  and  signed  it. 

**  I  warrant,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  examining  the  cheque  narrowly 
and  carefully  pocketing  it,  "  that  you  have  feathered  your  nest 
pretty  well.  In  the  event  of  Gerald  Paget  leaving  a  widow  behind 
him — though  that  will  not  be  so  in  this  case,  Leonard,  for  there 
can  be  no  widow  where  there  was  no  wife — ^you  could  strip  her  of 
every  farthing  of  ready  cash  by  drawing  the  entire  balance  from 
the  bank,  dating  the  cheque  yesterday,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Hush — they  are  coming !  Behind  this  rock — crouch  down,  and 
don't  so  much  as  breathe  !  " 

Almost  breathless,  Gerald  and  George  Street  halted  within 
two  feet  of  them,  standing  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice. 

"  It  makes  me  dizzy  looking  down,"  said  George  Street.  **  Does 
it  not  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Gerald.  **And  we  have  not  found  the  edelweiss 
after  all.     It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me." 

"  It  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,"  said  George  Street. 
"  Let  us  kneel  and  look  over.  I  am  sure  this  was  the  spot  Dr. 
Peterssen  pointed  out  to  me." 

The  young  men  knelt  down  and  looked  over  the  precipice. 
Gerald  keeping  tight  hold  of  his  companion.  As  they  bent  their 
heads  there  came  a  fierce  and  sudden  movement  behind  them, 
and  with  a  loud  cry  the  two  young  men  sank  into  the  abyss. 

{To  he  contintud,) 
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MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN  AT  WORK. 


IN  the  quaint  old  town  of  Bideford,  a  retired  major-general,  pre- 
siding the  other  day  at  a  large  public  gathering,  promoted  by 
the  mayor  and  other  leading  citizens,  spoke  of  the  mission,  of 
whose  history  I  gave  a  brief  account  in  this  journal  in  March  of 
last  year,  as  a  "  modem-day  miracle."  On  the  previous  evening, 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Torrington,  the  chairman  of  a  similar 
meeting  described  the  work  in  the  floating  hospital  ships  of  the 
same  institution  as  a  "  modem-day  marvel  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy." The  Vicar  of  Barnstaple,  too,  appears  to  have  expressed 
"  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  operations  of  the  mission,  pro- 
claiming, as  they  do,  the  true  manliness  of  Christianity."  Now 
this  is  not  the  time  to  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  super- 
natural, the  spiritual,  or  the  doctrinal  elements  in  that  civilizing, 
enterprising,  regenerating  and  most  successful  propaganda  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  amongst  the  men  of  the 
German  Ocean  fleets  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  What  I 
am  concerned  with  at  present  is  the  outward  or  the  reflex  influence 
of  this  systematic  work.  Conduct,  as  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  told  us,  is  three  parts  of  life,  and  conduct,  as  a  result  of 
teaching,  is  the  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  any  religious  or 
moral  effort  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  A  Paul  may  plant 
or  an  ApoUos  water,  a  John  Knox  thunder  or  a  Whitfield  plead, 
but  the  influence  on  conduct  must  become  the  measure  of  the 
reality  and  force  of  the  moral  inspiration.  And  so  the  effect  of  all 
such  sustained  endeavour  is  a  matter  for  the  scrutiny  and  estima- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  human  character,  and  who  watch  the  course  of  the  great 
wave-currents  of  enthusiasm  which  in  the  present  day,  as  in  past 
times,  and  without  respect  to  class  or  creed,  make  themselves  felt 
and  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  records  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  With  this  aspect  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to 
treat  I  hope  to  deal  in  ampler  detail  later  on ;  what  I  wish  to  say 
at  the  outset  is  this :  The  claim  to  have  revolutionized  the 
conditions  of  the  trawlers'  physical,  mental  and  moral  existence 
is  either  a  great  reality  or  a  huge  sham.    It  is  either  in  plain 
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truth,  and  in  calm,  clear  demonstration,  a  sober,  genuine,  modem- 
day  marvel  and  miiacle,  in  the  rational  meaning  of  the  terms,  or 
it  is  a  terribly  mistaken  and  retrograde  movement.  I  desire  to 
show  that  it  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter ;  to  put  before  the 
utility-regarding  English  mind  a  picture  which  on  this  side  and  on 
that  is  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  scientific  test 
and  rigid  criticism.  It  is  no  question  of  creed  or  dogma,  of  school 
or  ism;  if  it  were  so  I  would  not  touch  it;  it  is  a  simple 
inquiry  as  to  the  personal  and  social  benefits  conferred  upon  a 
large,  a  useful,  a  heroic,  a  wind-buffeted  and  tempest-tossed  body 
of  toiling  British  citizens. 

The  Wild  North  Sea !  There  is  a  spell  of  romance  in  the  very 
words.  It  is  beautiful,  and  in  the  truest  sense  inspiring,  to  the 
smoke-stifled  Londoner,  or,  in  quite  an  equal  degree,  the  trade- 
worried  provincial  tovmsman,  to  run  in  a  powerful  steamer  or 
luxurious  yacht  through  the  blue  waters  of  the  placid  ocean 
in  the  genial  summer  and  under  a  smiling  sky ;  to  hail  en 
voyage  the  big  fleet  of  hardy  "  Norsemen,"  whose  smart  craft 
ride  on  the  billows  like  live  things  with  graceful  ease;  this  is 
delightful,  but  it  gives  the  voyageur  no  real  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  bodily,  far  less  the  moral,  hardihood  of  these 
sea-dogs  of  Grerman  Ocean  trawlers.  But  yet  the  contrasted 
experiences  of  a  couple  of  such  casual  passages  through  the 
latitude  of  the  Dogger  Bank  may  not  be  without  meaning 
as  a  witness  to  the  changed  habits  and  tastes  of  these  men. 
The  Mayor  of  Newport  told  an  audience  upon  a  recent  occasion 
that  when  some  years  ago  he  cruised  over  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ing grounds  he  was  deeply  interested  by  what  he  saw,  but 
could  not  help  noticing  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  was  boarded  by  some  of  the  trawlers  with  prime  fish 
freshly  caught,  for  sale,  the  articles  eagerly  sought  after  byway  of 
barter  were  chiefly  strong  stimulants.  The  cry  was  all  for  brandy 
or  whisky.  Last  year  he  again  ran  through  one  of  the  large 
trawling  fleets,  and  once  more  the  cruiser  was  boarded  by  numbers 
of  the  smacksmen.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  general 
change  in  the  men's  behaviour,  but  by  nothing  so  much  as  the 
altered  cry  of  the  fish-barterers.  Now  it  was  not  brandy  or 
whisky  !  but  bread  and  beef!  This  is  all  very  prosaic,  no  doubt, 
but  in  a  bald  way  it  is  indicative  of  much — far  more  than  may 
appear — ^as  to  the  nature  of  the  social  revolution  which  has  happily 
visited  the  deep-sea  toilers. 

Picture  for  a  moment  these  men  on  their  far  away  ocean  home. 
There  is  a  wide  waste  of  water  all  around,  and,  it  may  be,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fishing  craft,  rising  easily  and  sinking  gracefully 
with  the  undulating  swell,  like  a  magnificent  flock  of  sea  birds 
brooding  on  the  wave.  It  is  early  spring  time,  and  a  faint  sun 
flickers  in  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  overhead.  There  is  little  stir- 
ring throughout  the  fleet  at  present,  for  the  hour  is  four  in  the 
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afternoon  when  the  trawl  is  up,  and,  as  wind  and  weather  are 
favourable,  the  ships  give  no  trouble.  The  crews  are  idle,  save 
perhaps  the  steward  down  below,  who  is  busy  brewing  a  strong 
decoction,  known  to  the  skipper  and  his  crew  as  tea,  but  which, 
judged  by  the  taste  of  the  landsman's  palate,  might  as  well  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  liquid  from  the  witches'  caiddron  in  **  Mao- 
beth."  By-and-by,  as  the  night  sets  in,  the  great  trawl-beam, 
with  its  immense  network  bag,  will  be  shot  from  the  side  of  each 
vessel  in  that  strip  of  water  to  sink  to  the  ocean  floor,  there  to 
scour  the  sandy  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dogger  until  the 
**  admiral's  "  rocket  is  seen  as  the  signal  for  hauling  it  up  again 
with  its  capture  of  fish.  This  will  take  place  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock.  Meanwhile,  with  the  trawl  safely  overboard, 
there  is  still  a  relief  from  toil,  or  to  put  it  more  correctly,  for, 
at  any  rate,  a  certain  number  of  each  smack's  crew.  If  the 
weather  be  fine,  with  only  a  smart  fishing  breeze,  and  we  are 
supposing  that  it  is,  there  may  indeed  be  but  one  hand  on  the 
deck  of  the  smack,  and  he  the  lonely  watch,  whose  attendants  are 
the  rattling  gale  singing  in  the  shrouds,  the  twinkling  lights  in 
the  northern  sky,  the  swelter  of  the  waves  that  bear  him  on  their 
bosom,  and  the  silent,  unseen  companionship  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  night-watchers  pacing  the  decks  or  handling  the  tillers 
of  the  various  vessels  composing  the  fleet.  The  North  Sea  smacks- 
man  is  not  a  poet ;  he  would  not  understand  what  you  meant  if 
you  were  to  speak  to  him  in  Shakespeare's  words  of  the  **  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  but  yet  the  unseen,  the  unknown, 
the  unfathomed,  the  inexpressible — the  spiritual  as  our  friend 
would  call  it — has  a  voice  and  an  almost  terrible  reality  to  him  as 
he  spends  the  midnight  hours  in  the  vast  solitude  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  then  that  old  memories  haunt,  strange  fancies  come,  snatches 
of  wild  pathetic  melodies,  recollections  of  this  man's  weird  fete  and 
of  that ;  how  last  year  that  huge  roller  swept  over  the  deck  of  the 
"Lilian  Jane,"  the  vessel  in  which  he  then  sailed,  and  carried  in  its 
irresistible  grip  his  dearest  mate  Dick  Paul ;  the  solitary  shriek, 
the  bubbling  cry  of  the  strong  swinlmer  in  his  agony,  which  the 
wild  wind  bore  to  his  ears,  and  whose  sounds  re-echo  still ;  the  sharp 
thought  like  a  stab,  "And  where  is  Paul  now?"  Why,  this 
record,  you  say,  is  like  a  bit  from  the  sermon  of  a  Methodist 
orator.  The  words  are  true,  for  it  is  an  unspoken  simple  sermon 
begotten  of  the  awe  that  fills  the  heart  of  that  lonely  unlettered 
man  face  to  face  with  the  great  universe  of  God,  which  has  been 
stirring  in  his  soul.  It  is  in  such  moments  as  these  that  the  raw 
material  of  the  serious  inner  life  is  manufactured,  out  of  which 
and  by  means  of  which  the  gifted  and  earnest  preacher,  play- 
ing as  on  an  ^olian  harp,  works  his  latter-day  wonders.  These 
night  scenes  are  ofttimes  the  beginning  of  a  mental  ordeal, 
grim  as  that  of  John  Bunyan  himself,  so  touchingly,  and  for 
some,  amazingly,  depicted  in  the  wonderful  biography  rehearsing 
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his  private  experiences  as  'Hhe  chief  of  sinners."  At  best, 
that  silent  watch  is  a  trying  spell  of  duty.  In  the  summer 
it  is  wearisome ;  in  the  spring  or  autumn  it  is  dangerous,  because 
of  the  fierce  blasts  of  heaven;  and  in  the  biting  winter  it  is 
benumbing  by  reason  of  the  icy  chill  of  the  sleety  or  frosty  night 
wind.  Until  the  admiral's  rocket  shoots  into  the  sky  as  a 
signal  for  the  general  hauling  of  trawling  gear,  the  other  members 
of  the  crew  are,  as  I  said,  down  below,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
over-wearied,  in  their  sometimes  wet  and  all  times  roughly  uncom- 
fortable smacks-men's  outfit.  No  downy  bed  for  them,  but  only  a 
rough  prop  for  the  head,  a  wooden  board  and  a  greasy  tattered 
blanket.  The  cry  of  "  Eouse  out  here,  0 !  Eouse  out,"  brings 
them  on  the  deck  with  a  lumbersome  scramble,  and  then  the 
hauling  of  the  gear  commences.  If  this  be  effected  by  steam 
power,  as  is  the  case  on  most  of  the  trawling  craft  in  a  large 
fleet,  the  operation  will  be  over  in  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capstan  has  to  be  turned  by  manual 
labour  the  strain  will  be  about  the  stiffest  which  any  one  could 
endure  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two.  Then  up  come  the  fiish 
boxes  from  the  hold,  and  in  them  the  fishes,  after  being  carefully 
cleaned,  are  packed  away,  there  to  await  transportation  in  the 
smack's  boat  to  the  steam  cutter,  in  which  they  will  be  carried 
to  Billingsgate  or  Shadwell  markets,  in  thick  layers  of  ice,  there 
again  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  or  two  middle-men  to 
the  consumer,  whose  ears  may  be  regaled  with  a  legend  to  the 
effect  that  they  are 

"  Bonnie  fish  and  halesome  farin', 
Kew  come  frae  the  sea." 

Before  the  packing  and  cleaning  are  completed,  down  goes  the 
gear  once  more  at  sight  of  the  admiral's  rocket  and  red  or  green 
flares.  There  is  another  sleep  in  store  now  for  the  crew,  all  again 
save  the  hand  who  remains  above  to  watch  alone  in  the  darkness. 
The  hours  drag  out  their  lazy  length ;  the  stars  steal  away  and 
dawn  sets  Id. 

When  it  is  time  to  heave  the  trawl  once  more,  a  stentorian  shout 
of  "  All  haul !  AH  haul ! "  will  rouse  from  their  slumbers  the 
sleepers  below  deck,  and  bring  them  to  another  hard  tug  of  work 
in  the  early  morning  light. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  the  rough,  but  by  no  means,  surpass- 
ingly hard,  life  of  a  seafaring  Englishman  ;  intermittent,  yet  not 
absolutely  dangerous,  war  with  the  elements ;  but  any  sketch  would 
be  woefully  incomplete  from  whose  contents  were  eliminated  details 
of  the  grim  struggle  with  overmastering  storm  and  wild  tempest ; 
gales  sweeping  through  the  North  Sea  with  terrific  fury,  at  un- 
certain times  in  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  equinoxes.  ^^  Cold  and  pitiless  as  the  hand  of  death," 
may  Mr.  Clark  Eassell  well  call  them.  "  Fierce  gales  in  the  North 
Sea,"  is  a  mere  passing  item  in  the  morning  or  evening  newspaper; 
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bat  the  ^  cold  and  pitiless  "  blast  may  have  done  its  fell  work  with 
nnimagined  force,  bearing  two  or  three  score  brave  seamen  to 
their  oozy  home,  and  carrying,  if  one  may  so  say,  in  its  dying 
wail  that  sad  message  to  many  a  fisher's  humble  home,  whi<£ 
will  create  in  an  instant  a  desolate  widow  and  helpless  orphan 
children*  Yonder  in  the  breaking  dawn  is  a  disabled  smack.  It 
is  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  the  sea  rages  like  a  savage  monster 
lashed  into  maddened  fniy.  The  rollers  break  one  after  the  other 
over  the  doomed  craft,  and  drench  the  hapless  fishermen  whom  the 
sea  every  moment  threatens  to  engulf.  There  is  but  one  chance 
for  dear  life ;  the  boat  must  be  got  out.  Two  of  the  crew  have 
already  been  swept  away ;  four  remain.  In  a  minute  or  two  they 
are  out  on  the  seething  billows  in  a  frail  boat  rocking  like  a  tub, 
and  with  a  million  chances  to  one  against  effective  human  aid.  To 
say  that  the  struggle  is  a  rough  and  tumble  one  is  but  a  feeble 
representation  of  me  tragically  perilous  adventure,  for  the  action 
is  the  well-defined  strife  of  life  or  death ;  the  iU-balanced  tussle 
of  skilful,  daring  seamanship  in  the  frailest  of  craft,  against  the 
tremendous  onslaught  of  the  unloosened  and  uncontrollable  forces 
of  that  eomething^  other  than  ourselves,  which  we  call  nature.  A 
brief  minute  or  two  will  suffice  to  decide  the  unequal  combat,  for 
the  tiny  boat,  in  the  great  swelter  of  the  waves,  is  speedily  over* 
taken  by  a  careering  billow,  which,  fairly  capsizing  her,  hurls  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  three  of  the  unfortunate  smacks-men  who 
have  been  pulling  for  sweet  life  in  the  wilderness  of  foam.  It  is  a 
ghastly  moment ;  not  so  much  for  those  who  are  in  the  iron  embrace 
of  the  sea — for  their  doom  is  sealed  and  they  know  it ;  God  pity 
them  for  man  cannot  help — as  for  that  one  poor  fellow  who  clutches 
with  stiflFened  grip  the  keel  of  the  upturned  craft.  In  the  brief 
interval  the  boat  and  the  sorely  tried  human  being  dance  on  the 
ocean  whirl  an  evolution  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  uncouth 
somersault,  and  then  another  mountainous  wave  picks  them  up 
on  its  crest  and  bears  them  onward,  till  the  aid  of  kind  comrades 
in  the  strong  boat  of  another  smack  brings  timely  relief.  This  is 
no  picture  drawn  for  a  purpose ;  it  is  the  bald  outline  of  an  incident 
of  very  recent  date,  and  it  is  soberly  and  truthfully  typical  of  much 
that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  fishing  grounds. 

The  trawling  skipper  is  a  wary,  tried  and  deft  sailor,  and,  fortun- 
ately for  the  fair  fame  of  the  institution  which  has  established  itself 
amongst  the  fish-catching  community  on  and  around  the  Dogger 
Bank,  the  men  who  command  the  mission  vessels  are  fully  qualified 
to  hold  their  own  in  feats  of  difficult  seamanship  with  any  outside 
captains  known  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  Apropos  of  this,  almost 
whilst  I  am  writing,  the  following  paragraph  from  a  London  morn- 
ing paper  comes  into  my  hands. 

"  About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
skipper  of  the  hospital  ship  *  Queen  Victoria,'  belonging  to  the 
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service  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  spoke  a  large 
Swedish  steamer,  the  *  Carl  F.  R.  Wsem,'  completely  disabled 
through  the  breaking  of  her  shaft.  In  a  strong  wind  and  a  nasty  sea, 
six  hours  were  spent  in  endeavours  to  get  a  rope  on  board.  Mean- 
while the  gale  blew  stronger  and  snow  showers  fell,  but  once  the 
steamer  was  in  tow,  the  well-found  mission  craft  steadily  made  way 
with  her  big  burden.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Thames  was 
reached  in  safety,  after  a  trying  journey  of  about  150  miles.  The 
tonnage  of  the  mission  ship  was  130,  and  that  of  the  steamer 
about  400." 

This  rehearses  in  a  necessarily  brief  and  inadequate  manner 
what  from  fuller  accounts  appears  to  have  been  a  really  creditable 
and  noteworthy  performance.  I  am  assured  indeed  by  an  *'  an- 
cient mariner,"  who  has  seen  over  fifty  years  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  who  has  himself  been  concerned  in  some  remarkable 
exploits,  that  this  little  piece  of  work  is  one  of  the  smartest  things 
of  which  he  has  heard.  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  it  ought 
to  be.  A  mission  skipper  is  a  failure  unless  he  be  a  real  repre- 
sentative, not  only  of  what  is  highest  in  the  social  and  moral 
impulses  of  his  fellow-fishermen,  but  of  much  that  is  manliest  and 
most  proficient  in  the  details  of  the  wild,  daring,  but  intensely 
human,  sailor  life  on  the  dreary  Dogger.  A  vivid  account  bf  a 
remarkable  gale  on  the  trawling  grounds  is  before  me,  in  the  words 
of  this  same  smacks-man.  Happily  steering  clear  of  that  dreariest 
of  verbiage,  the  amplified  circumlocutory  preface.  Skipper  Jones 
straightway  opens  his  simple  narrative : 

*^  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  looked  rather  dirty,  and 
about  five  I  began  to  reef.  The  wind  commenced  to  blow  in 
gusts,  and  I  called  all  hands  out  to  reef  the  ship  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  wind  came  on  so  hard  and  sharp  that  we  could  scarcely 
stand  to  take  in  the  last  reef  in  the  mainsail ;  but,  with  willing 
hands,  we  got  it  in  all  right.  The  power  of  the  wind  and  storm 
beatiug  against  the  canvas  was  more  than  our  vessel  could  stand 
under,  so  we  took  in  the  jib  and  mizen  and  lay  under  the  mainsail 
and  foresail.  The  hatchways  were  battened  down  and  tarpaulined, 
and  all  was  done  that  seamanship  could  do. 

^^  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  are  drifting  as  the  wind 
and  waves  send  us.  The  gale  is  blowing  as  if  it  must  blow  every- 
thing away,  the  squalls  bringing  sleet  so  thick  that  all  throughout 
the  day  you  can  see  nothing.  A  little  clear  would  come  now  and 
then,  and  last  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  For  the  twenty  years  I 
have  been  at  sea  I  never  saw  it  blow  like  it. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  gale  having  been  at  hand  now  for 
five  hours,  I  left  the  deck  for  a  few  minutes,  with  all  hands,  and 
we  had  prayer  in  the  afler-cabin,  asking  the  great  Father  to  *  keep 
us  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings.'  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  heard 
some  people  say,  that  I  had  no  fear.    Oh,  yes  !  my  flesh  trembled 
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at  the  prospect  of  death ;  bat  my  epiiit  was  happy,  for  I  knew  thai 
He  is  ^our  refuge  and  our  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.* 

^'  The  gale  stiU  continued,  and  in  the  little  bits  of  *  clear '  we 
began  to  see  several  smacks  close  together,  which,  at  such  a  time, 
wall  very  dangerous ;  but  I  steered  our  vessel  surely  in  the  midst 
of  it  all.  '  His  banner  over  us  was  love,'  for  we  came  up  to  and 
passed  everything  we  saw.  A  heavy  sea  broke,  with  the  roar  of 
ten  thousand  lions,  close  to  our  bow,  and  then  again  near  to  our 
quarter,  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  in  it.  Bless  God !  none 
of  them  came  on  board.  We  passed  one  smack  in  the  gale,  lying 
with  her  canvas  blowing  to  pieces.  I  was  in  a  funny  state  through 
wet  and  cold,  yet  I  could  look  to  and  rejoice  all  through  the 
storm." 

Put  the  author  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  *  Grosvenor,* "  or,  some  other 
sterling  word-painter  of  storm,  disaster  and  death  on  the  treach- 
erous wave,  in  such  a  situation,  and  what  an  elaborate  picture  of 
stirring  activity  and  weird  terror  would  be  wrought  up  from  these 
incidents  !  The  plain  North  Sea  skipper,  like  the  Galilean  fisher- 
men in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  speaks  with  delightful 
simplicity,  true  pathos  and  ingenuous  ffanlmess. 

Here  is  another  simple  story  of  a  North  Sea  blast : 

<<  I  must  now  refer  to  another  gale  of  wind — January's  gale.  I 
was  then  in  the  smack  ^  Pilot.'  We  were  lying  to  under  storm 
canvas  S.E.  of  Great  Silver  Pits.  All  went  well  until  about  I  a.m., 
when  the  man  who  was  keeping  a  look-out  in  the  cabin  door,  rushed 
down  into  the  cabin,  and  before  I  could  ask  him  what  was  up,  a 
tremendous  sea  broke  on  board,  hurling  our  vessel  down  on  her 
side.  Happily,  the  mainsail  bursting  and  boom  and  gafif  breaking, 
the  vessel  came  up  again,  and  was  soon  clear  of  the  water  from  off 
deck ;  but,  oh !  what  a  wreck  we  looked  in  so  short-  a  time,  but, 
thank  God !  we  got  home  safe  after  a  week's  buffeting  about." 

To  multiply  instances  of  this  sort  would  soon  exhaust  my  avail- 
able space,  but  the  following,  which  has  reference  to  the  sad 
upsetting  of  a  steward's  efforts  for  the  supply  of  good  cheer  on 
Christmas  Day,  tempts  quotation  : 

*^  Well,  sir,  I  had  something  like  eleven  years  at  sea,  and  spent 
all  my  Christmases  afloat.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  one ;  we 
had  such  a  time  of  it,  and  it  did  blow,  too.  We  made  our  plum- 
duff,  and  put  it  in  the  kettle  to  cook.  It  had  not  been  on  long 
before  the  chain  gave  way  that  held  it  from  falling  off  the  stove ; 
the  vessel  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  and  off  came  the  kettle  and  its 
contents,  flop  on  to  the  cabin  floor.  The  pudding  had  been  in  just 
time  enough  to  swell,  so  the  sudden  fall  to  the  floor  caused  the 
cloth  to  burst,  and  there  was  our  Christmas-duff  done  for.  As  I 
just  said,  we  shipped  a  heavy  lumper,  and  of  course  this  brought 
a  lot  of  water  into  our  little  kitchen,  parlour  and  bedroom,  which 
is  all  one.    There  was  the  duff  and  the  kettle  floating  about  and 
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thumping  against  each  other,  and  when  the  cloth  gave  way  onr 
poor  old  padding  was  quite  shipwrecked.  We  had  no  duff  that 
Christmas,  and  I  had  to  wait  till  another  came  round." 

The  men  on  the  mission  ships  have  abundance  of  work  on  their 
hands,  and  they  are  likely  to  have  more  in  the  future.  When  I 
wrote  in  this  magazine  a  year  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  announce 
that  the  council  of  the  institution,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  extend 
and  develop  in  every  possible  way  the  benevolent  branches  of  the 
society's  undertaking,  but  more  especially  in  the  general  medical 
and  hospital  departments,  and  still  more  definitely  with  the  object 
of  providing  the  amplest  accommodation  for  in-patients  on  the 
mission  ships,  had  decided  to  run  the  financial  risk  which  would 
be  involved  in  discontinuing  fishing  operations,  feeling  sure  that 
the  public,  on  the  grounds  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  carried 
on,  would  support  them  by  increased  subscriptions.  This  con- 
fidence has  been  more  than  justified.  Experience  has,  however, 
demonstrated  that  the  old  system  was  the  better  of  the  two ;  better 
for  the  mission,  better  for  the  crews  who  man  their  ships,  and 
better  for  the  l£urge  body  of  trawlers  among  whom  the  institution 
works.  The  smacks-man  is  a  being  greatly  ruled  by  sentiment, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  lacking  in  shrewdness. 
He  is  strongly  swayed  by  the  feeling  of  clanship  or  comradeship 
which  is  expressed  in  the  words  **  brother  fisherman,"  and  he  would 
twenty  times  rather  listen  to  a  friendly  word  of  counsel  from  a 
man  who  toiled  at  the  trawl  for  his  daily  bread,  who  braved  the 
hardships  of  the  smacks-man's  lot  under  conditions  similar  to  his 
own,  than  from  any  one  who,  however  hard  labouring  he  might 
otherwise  be,  was  merely  a  well-fed,  well-paid,  sleekly-comfortable 
sort  of  yachtsman  on  the  mission  cruiser.  The  crews  in  the 
mission  service  themselves  suffer,  too,  through  the  alteration  in 
their  outward  lot  on  the  North  Sea.  In  saying  that  there  has  been 
a  certain  deterioration  in  the  simplicity  and  manly  stamina  of 
moral  character  one  has  no  complaint  to  make  against  individuals, 
nor  indeed  any  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  men  as  a  body. 
It  is  only  desired  to  show,  and  to  emphasize  from  the  testimony 
of  these  honest  fellows  themselves,  that  the  mission  does  far  better 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  whose  support  alone  makes  its 
existence  possible,  by  means  of  a  class  of  agents  who  go  through 
the  fleets,  if  one  may  so  say,  with  the  trawl  in  one  hand  and 
Christian  aid  in  the  other.  Remuneration  for  services  in  the 
religious  or  benevolent  sphere  is,  by  general  consent,  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  higher  and  a  better  way. 
Few  will  dispute  that  the  great  Apostle,  plying  his  manual  craft 
of  tentmaker  by  day  in  order  that  at  evenfall  he  might  speak  his 
message  without  reward,  is  a  nobler  spectacle  than  the  highly-paid 
—or  even  the  poorly-paid — missioner.  Besides,  it  will  be  shown 
by-«nd-by  that,  though  the  spiritual,  medical,  educational  and 
social  work  is  one  whose  need  is  imperative,  whose  extension  has 
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been  rapid,  and  whose  triumphs  have  been,  in  their  way,  as  notable 
as  anything  which  has  been  done  in  recent  years  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses;  it  is  one  which,  in  its  widest  form,  can  only  be 
effectively  discharged  within  specific  hours  of  the  day,  even  when 
the  weather  is  most  favourable ;  and  at  certain  seasons,  when  the 
wind  rages  and  the  waves  roll,  as  the  sailors  say,  mountains  high, 
whole  weeks  may  pass  without  a  soul  boarding  the  mission  craft, 
for  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a  tumbling  sea.  So  that  it  is 
manifestly  better  for  the  society  that  their  crews  should  always,  as 
it  were,  have  an  arm  on  the  trawl ;  it  is  better  for  themselves  that 
they  should  be  in^  and  nor  merely  face  to  face  with,  the  stubborn 
conditions  of  the  active  trawler's  life ;  it  is  better  for  the  men  in 
the  fleets,  first,  that  help  should  come  to  them  through  a  brother's 
hand,  and,  second,  that  the  Christianity  which  is  presented  for 
their  emulation  should  (in  whatever  degree  it  points  to  things 
of  another  world)  have  a  firm  grip  upon  the  manly  dignity  of  that 
present  human  labour,  of  which  Carlyle  in  our  time  has  spoken 
such  eloquent  words. 

At  any  rate,  the  council  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen, 
without  professing  to  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  trumpet- 
blast  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  or  any  other  modem  quasi-prophet,  have, 
as  plain  business  men,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  they  owe  to  the  generous  British  public,  of  whose  moneys 
they  are  the  trustees,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  as  an 
initial  step  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  trawling  gear  into  all  the 
mission  vessels  other  than  the  three  specially-designed  hospital 
cruisers,  have  dispatched  the  smack  "  Cholmondeley  "  to  undertake 
effective  mission  and  medical  work  with  a  company  of  trawlers 
known  as  "  Durrant's  Fleet,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  fish  with  gear 
worked  by  the  hand  instead  of  by  steam.  Here  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  explain  that  most  of  the  trawling  vessels  in  the  larger  fleets 
haul  the  trawling  gear  by  steam  power,  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  fleets  the  great  fish -inclosing  net  is  still  raised  by  means  of  a 
capstan,  turned  at  the  expense  of  much  muscular  exertion.  A  smoky 
engine,  with  all  its  attendant  dirt,  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  on  a 
hospital  vessel,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  monopolizes  an  amount 
of  space  which  can  be  ill  spared,  in  view  of  the  large  audiences 
which  assemble  aboard.  More  especially,  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  mission  skipper  will  have  power  to  keep  the  trawl  inboard 
whenever  he  can  show  in  his  log  that  the  interests  of  the  humane 
work  of  which  he  is  the  representative  and  the  agent  require  it,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  manipulation  of  the  gear  without  the  aid 
of  steam  is  decidedly  the  right  thing  in  all  the  circumstances. 
But,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  council  are  determined 
not  to  be  guided  by  a  priori  reasoning,  however  plausible  it  may 
appear,  nor  even  by  a  posteriori  proof,  however  strong  it  may 
be  furnished,  in  conditions  not  quite  similar  to  those  now  presented. 
The  workability  of  the  plan  will  be  put  to  an  actual  test  on  the 
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fishing  grounds,  both  in  the  smaller  and  the  larger  aggregations 
of  trawling  smacks.  The  main  point  to  be  estabUshed  is  that  the 
mission  crew  are  no  mere  holiday  evangelists,  but  fishermen 
harder  worked  even  than  the  jovial,  toiling  smacks-men  themselves. 
And  these  men  in  the  mission  service  will  be  harder  worked, 
while,  through  dealing  in  many  delicate  matters  with  their  fellow- 
fishermen,  they  will  be  sorely  tried,  in  addition,  in  patience  and 
in  tact.  Nevertheless  the  council  believe  they  are  acting  wisely 
in  seeking  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things,  viz.,  that,  whereas 
the  skipper  and  his  crew  shall  be  better  fed  and  better  paid  than 
the  average  smacks-men  in  any  of  the  fleets,  yet  no  one  can  say 
that  their  work  is  less  arduous  or  toilsome ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  a  distinct  advantage  for  these  crews  if  a  sentiment  gains 
ground  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  that  the  mission  hands  lie  upon 
no  bed  of  roses,  but  buffet  it  even  more  bravely  than  the  outside 
seamen. 

The  mission  ships  will  trawl  for  these  reasons,  and  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  additional  income.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  sort  of  crisis  in  the  society's 
history,  the  receipts  have  been  ample,  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  one 
who  is  disposed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  institution, 
which  is  announced  to  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
June  19th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  will  hear  a  record  of  financial  prosperity  which  will 
more  than  satisfy  the  extremest  pessimist.  So  safe  indeed  is  the 
monetary  position  that  the  governing  body  have  felt  warranted 
in  extending  the  borders  of  the  mission.  Work  has  been  opened 
out  on  the  west  coast,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  yet 
further  the  field,  so  as  to  include  the  waters  which  wash  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  shores  of  Ireland  and — again  upon  the  eastern  sides  of 
Britain — ^the  populous  fishing  grounds  on  the  Scotch  coast.  All 
through  the  winter  months  one  of  the  society's  vessels  has  been 
cruising  in  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea,  and,  while  the 
operations  have  been  impeded  to  some  extent  by  the  boisterous 
weather  which  has  prevailed,  yet  much  needed  and  welcome  aid 
has  been  rendered  to  these  "  single  boaters."  With  the  dawn  of 
the  coming  summer  brighter  hours  will  set  in.  The  sea  in  its 
fury  is  a  grand  and  it  may  be  a  tragic  spectacle ;  yet  the  agent  of 
medical  and  missionary  effort  desires  not  this,  but  rather  in  the 
words  of  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's  latest  poems : 

*'  Such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam ;  " 

for  then  intercourse  between  the  smacks  is  rendered  safe,  and  the 
mission  ship  is  crowded  from  time  to  time  with  cheery  but  withal 
earnest  visitors. 

So  far  one  feels  that  but  the  merest  fringe  of  a  vast  problem 
has  been  touched,  and  it  would  take  not  one  but  many  chapters  to 
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deal  with  the  various  ramifications  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
the  necessarily  brief  and  inadequate  description  of  an  important 
national  enterprise  which  has  but  just  been  given,  is  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  point  from  which  the  inquiry  started.  Was  the 
friendly  mayor  right,  or  was  he  not,  when  he  spoke  of  this  crusade 
as  a  modem-day  marvel  of  practical  Christianity  ?  Well,  let  us 
look  upon  one  picture  and  then  another;  the  scene  in  each  case 
being  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  latitude  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  and 
the  time,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
dawn  of  medical  missionary  enterprise  in  those  quarters.  It  is  a 
day  in  the  bright  summer  time,  such  a  day  as  leads  the  most  self- 
conscious  fisherman  to  forget  for  a  space  the  wild  dangers  encirc- 
ling his  ocean  home«  The  sea  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
light,  and  even  the  weather-stained  smacks  with  their  darkly- 
tanned  sails  glow  with  a  pleasing  brilliance  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Far  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  wave  the  dead  men  lie,  with  the 
relics  of  many  a  goodly  craft,  but  it  is  all  joy  and  the  delights  of 
strong  human  life  for  the  surviving  crews  to-day  under  the  clear 
smile  of  heaven.  But  an  unseen  enemy  is  at  work  poisoning  the 
smacksmen's  brief  hours  of  pleasure.  For  a  day  and  a  night  the 
broad  surface  of  the  ocean  has  been  clear  as  a  crystal  mirror,  and 
no  puff  of  wind  has  come  to  swell  the  big-bellied  sails.  Conse- 
quently the  trawl  has  not  been  shot  from  any  of  the  smacks,  for 
no  signal  has  issued  from  the  admiral's  vessel,  a  bit  of  breeze 
being  required  for  the  successful  working  of  the  trawl.  The  rough 
sailor  games  are  all  exhausted ;  there  is  ^^  ne'er  a  bit  o'  readin' "  to 
be  had,  unless  it  be  a  tattered  Bible,  an  ancient  newspaper  or  an 
**  Quid  Moore's  almanack,"  so  that  the  demon  of  ennui  scours  the 
field.  It  is  the  hey-day  of  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  pious 
Doctor  Isaac  Watts'  old-fashioned  lines, 

**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

But  there  is  really  for  the  moment  no  apparent  sign,  you  think,  of 
this  threatened  mischief.  Wait  for  a  little,  however,  and  you  will 
be  undeceived.  The  "  devil's  mission  ship  "  is  entering  the  fleet 
with  a  message  of  deliverance  from  the  insipidity  of  the  prevailing 
ennuL  "The  devil's  mission  ship,"  you  say;  "what  an  absurd 
title."  Well,  absurd  or  fit,  it  is  not  mine,  but  the  smacks-men's 
own,  though  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  aptly  chosen.  The  smack 
is  the  "  Marie  Louise,"  of  Ostend,  and  she  carries  the  usual  cargo  of 
aniseed  brandy,  fiery  poisonous  schnapps,  cheap  tobacco,  and  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  other  articles,  which  I  cannot  well 
specify  in  these  pages.  Soon  her  deck  becomes  thronged  with  an 
assembly  of  rough  fishermen,  all  cursed  with  the  "  blowed  if  yer 
knows  what  t'  do  "  feeling,  all  athirst  for  excitement  at  any  cost. 
Need  I  enlarge  the  picture  ?  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  a  counter- 
part of  that  scene,  so  far  as  its  counterpart  can  be  presented  on 
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land,  let  him  stray  into  a  drinking  hell  in  one  of  the  slums  of  East 
London,  or  a  low  ale-house  in  the  Edinburgh  Cowgate  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  and,  apart  from  the  wild  work,  ofttimes  ending  in  loss 
of  life,  which  takes  place  around  the  *^  Marie  Louise  "  on  the  Dogger, 
a  correct  idea  will  be  gathered  of  the  truly  devilish  work  which  was 
done  in  former  days  on  the  trawling  grounds.  I  am  no  rabid 
teetotaller;  indeed,  I  am  not  a  teetotaller  at  all;  and  I  paint 
no  coloured  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  mere  startling 
efifect.  A  literary  man  and  an  accomplished  yachtsman  told  me 
the  other  day  that  in  speaking  elsewhere,  but  in  similar  terms,  of 
the  trawlers  as  they  were  in  other  times  the  picture  drawn  by  me 
was  exaggerated  in  its  sombre  colours.  In  reply  to  him,  and  in 
reply  to  any  critic,  I  can  only  say  that  the  testimony  has  been 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  men  who  have  known  and  lived  in  the 
fleets  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years ;  that  it  is  confirmed  from 
every  quarter  in  which  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  that  its  outlines 
are  abundantly  paralleled  in  the  records  of  every  police  court  in 
the  populous  eastern  seaports.  The  "coper ''was  the  centre  of 
fellowship  in  the  past,  and  the  emblem  of  the  smacks-man's 
degradation. 

This  is  the  first  picture,  and  now  for  the  second.  The  emblem, 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  fisherman's  elevation,  of  the 
great  change  that  has  visited  his  character,  is  the  mission  ship,  the 
trawler's  evangel,  as  she  may  well  be  named.  Yonder  she  appears, 
flying  the  spacious  twenty-feet  flag  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea 
Fishermen.  Once — it  was  but  for  a  brief  while — she  was  considered 
a  fit  object  of  jeer  and  rude  jest,  now  she  is  the  recognized  focus 
of  human  interest  in  the  trawling  fleet. 

It  is  early  morning  and  the  fish-carrying  steamer  from  London 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet  receiving  from  scores  of  smacks  the 
various  boxes  containing  the  take  of  fishes.  The  "  Clulow  " — so  will 
we  call  the  hospital  vessel — is  lying  as  near  to  the  cutter  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  now  look  at  the  crowd  on  her  deck. 
Contrast  it,  if  you  can,  and  as  you  well  may,  with  that  bygone 
scene  on  the  doomed  coper— doomed  by  the  civilizing  mission  craft 
— and  a  vivid  conception  will  be  formed  of  the  altered  conditions 
of  a  seaman's  life  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  It  may  be  fearlessly 
said  that  the  "Clulow"  is  furnished  with  all  the  indispensable 
means  of  aid  for  men  in  the  position  of  these  hardy  fishers. 
There  is  a  qualified  surgeon  on  board  to  attend  to  the  ailments  of 
the  maimed  and  the  suffering ;  there  is  a  clergyman  or  a  lay  mis- 
sioner  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  religious  instruction ; 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  woollen  goods  such  as  cuffs,  comforters, 
Crimean  helmets,  gigantic  sea-boot  stockings  and  steering  gloves ; 
there  is  abundant  store  of  tobacco  of  quality  superior  to,  and  price 
lower  than,  that  erewhile  dispensed  by  the  coper ;  there  is  plenty 
of  room  below  deck  for  a  company  of  the  men  to  take  friendly  seats 
and  drink  a  social  cup  of  tea ;  the  library  is  stored  with  healthy. 
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exciting,  substantial  leading,  and  there  are  gifts  of  books  in  abund- 
ance to  be  had ;  there  are  five  cosily-lined  cots  for  in-patients  in  the 
hospital ;  and  I  again  repeat  there  is  on  that  well-found  smack 
a  representation  of  much  that  appeals  in  a  humane  and  help- 
ful way  to  what  is  most  needy  and  urgent  in  the  personal  case  of 
the  North  Sea  toilers.  The  benevolent  work  has  secured  the  praise 
of  all ;  the  religious  of  most.  Of  course  if  you  are  an  extremely 
bellicose  agnostic,  or  aggressive  secularist,  go  not  there,  for  you 
will  encounter  a  type  of  unquestioning  faith,  iaith  militant  and  with 
no  taint  of  doubt.  If  you  are  inclined  to  hold  that  wholesome 
beer  is  a  necesd^  of  life,  and  believe  with  some  that  the  mission 
ships  should  supply  it,  of  course  your  desideratum  will  be  wanting ; 
but  you  will  have  to  show  a  stronger  case  than  has  yet  been  shown 
before  the  council  of  the  society  will  be  induced  to  extend  their 
supplies  in  this  direction. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  North  Sea  as  on  land;  schools  have 
been  kept  on  the  mission  vessels ;  and  the  amount  of  honest,  sincere, 
manly  instruction  which  has  been  communicated,  not  merely  by  the 
educated  visitor,  but  by  the  honest  skipper-preacher  and  lecturer, 
is  incalculable  in  its  results.  The  religious  services  I  will  not 
attempt  to  depict ;  mere  word  description  can  but  ill  portray  the 
virile  intensity  of  the  spiritual  enthusiasm.  This  only  shall  be 
said,  that  as  contact  with  the  vile  coper  carried  into  the  smacks- 
man's  life  a  corrupting  and  ever  poisonous  taint,  so  contact  with 
the  inspiriting,  intellectual,  social,  moral  and  spiritual  influences 
of  the  anti-coper  introduces  an  influence  as  genuine  in  its  degree, 
keener  in  its  finer  touches,  and  deeper  in  its  inner  reality,  than  the 
touching  highland  melody  which  thrilled  the  soul  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  which  he  says : 

**  The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more." 

On  the  North  Sea,  thousands  of  the  fishermen  now  carry  into 
the  hours  of  their  daily  existence  the  brightening  influences  of 
the  mission  vessel,  her  teachers  and  her  crew. 

Finally,  and  in  a  very  few  words,  let  me  say  to  the  adverse  critic, 
if  such  person  there  be,  pray  learn  from  the  trawler's  own  lips 
or  from  the  pages  of  any  authenticated  record,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  former  ways  and  habits  of  life  of  these  men  in  their  floating 
villages,  and  then  take  a  run  to  the  latitude  of  the  Dogger  in  one 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  in  an  ordinary  fishing  smack,  and  see  for  yourself  the  true 
social  revolution  which  has  been  accomplished,  and,  though  not 
given  to  prophesy,  I  venture  in  this  case  to  predict  that  you  will 
gain  knowledge  of  a  work  which  will  disarm  your  criticism. 

ALEXANDER  aORDON. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT  BEAUMONT  ROYAL. 

ii  TCHABOD  "  might  indeed  be  written  on  the  walls  of  this  fair 

*  JL  mansion,  as  Ferrars  thought  while  riding  towards  it  from  his 
honting  lodge,  where  he  had  arrived  the  night  before,  intending  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his  stud  and  various 
belongings,  as  his  lease  would  terminate  shortly,  and  he  had 
determined  to  leave  Blankshire.  It  was  a  bleak  day  in  February, 
occasional  showers  of  sharp  half-frozen  rain  were  driven  by  sudden 
bursts  of  easterly  wind  across  the  yellow-green  of  the  wintry  fields 
and  the  dark  brown  of  the  leafless  woods. 

Despondency  seemed  to  have  set  its  mark  on  the  face  of  the  land 
at  that  moment  of  its  deepest,  dreariest  sleep,  just  before  the  first 
faint  s\ir  of  wakening  spring. 

There  was  no  despondency,  however,  in  Stephen's  face,  although 
it  wore  an  expression  of  profound  gravity  and  resolution,  as  if  his 
mind  was  completely  and  definitely  made  up. 

How  well  he  knew  every  step  of  that  oft- trodden  road !  Six 
years  ago,  when  he  began  to  hunt  the  Blankshire  country,  what  a 
blissful  sunny  home  Beaumont  Boyal  was — deadly  sweet  it  used 
to  seem  to  Ferrars,  who  had  always  been  more  or  less  bored  by 
unadulterated  doses  of  his  cousin's  company,  and  keenly  alive  to 
the  weakness  and  selfishness  which  lurked  in  the  yet  unstirred 
depths  of  his  nature,  hidden  under  the  fair  surface  seeming,  of 
good-nature,  good  looks,  high  spirits,  generosity,  and  a  certain 
well-bred  imperiousness,  fostered  by  long  years  of  unchecked 
authority. 

How  often  he  had  wondered  at  the  hearty,  unstinted  faith 
accorded  him  by  his  delicate,  thoughtful  wife  !  Was  it  possible 
that  she  had  lived  with  him  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  without 
perceiving  that  she  was  his  superior  in  intellect  and  force  of 
character  ? 

"  Yes,"  mused  Ferrars,  "  all  contradictions  a/re  possible  to  the 
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extraordinary  mixture  of  shrewdness,  credulity,  tenacity,  tender 
ness,  hate,  and  a  dozen  other  qualities  which  exist  side  by  side  in 
a  woman^s  nature.     Its  chemistry  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Even  Claire,  well  as  I  know  her,  is  unreadable — I  could  never  fore- 
tell what  line  of  conduct  she  may  adopt." 

These  reflections  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the  Grrange,  where 
he  had  parted  with  Mrs.  Repton  that  day  when  she  had  met  Lady 
de  Walden  face  to  face  for  the  last  time. 

"  She  was  pretty  sure  of  her  game  then,"  thought  Ferrars,  "  but 
she  thought  she  would  take  a  cast  of  the  line  for  me.  Might  that 
not  have  been  a  blind  though  ?     She  perceived  what  no  one  else  has 

caught  a  glimpse  of.     I  did  not  exactly  fall  into  the  trap,  but 

Well,  all's  fair  in  love  or  war.  That  is  not  the  maxim  of  a  gentle- 
man though.  I  suspect  the  Repton  found  me  a  useful  ally,  little 
as  I  dreamed  she  could  have  converted  me  to  such  base  uses.  I 
wonder  what  the  next  act  in  the  drama  may  be ! " 

Turning  down  the  lane  by  which  on  that  memorable  day  he  had 
watched  Lord  de  Walden's  approach,  Ferrars  touched  his  horse 
with  his  heel,  and  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beaumont  Royal  at 
a  sharp  trot. 

The  door  was  opened  to  him  by  a  grey-headed  butler,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  service. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Ferrars ! "  he  said  with  respectful  cordiality,  and, 
descending  the  steps,  added,  "  I'll  take  your  horse  round  myself, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  do  not  trouble  yourself,  Vickers ;  I  can  wait.  Where 
are  the  other  men?"  returned  Ferrars,  with  the  curt  civility 
which  yet  always  seemed  to  command  recognition  from  his  social 
inferiors. 

"  Well,  sir,  both  James  and  Robert  have  left.  As  my  lord  will 
not  be  back  just  yet,  her  ladyship  thought  we  might  do  with  a 
smaller  establishment.     So  we  can,  sir." 

"  Oh  1  indeed,"  returned  Ferrars  dismounting.  **  Where  shall  I 
find  Lady  de  Walden  ?  "     ♦ 

"  Her  ladyship  is  not  come  down  yet,  sir ;  she  has  had  a  bad 
cold.     The  general  is  in  the  library,  sir." 

Ferrars  walked  quickly  down  the  well-known  corridor ;  it  was 
as  beautifully  kept,  as  tastefully  adorned  with  plants  and  sweet 
with  hot-house  flowers  as  ever ;  yet  the  profound  stillness  which 
reigned  throughout  the  house  had  in  it  something  ominously 
suggestive  of  death. 

In  the  library,  beside  a  splendid  fire,  and  surrounded  by  recently 
opened  newspapers  which  he  had  glanced  at  and  thrown  down, 
sat  General  Qranard,  his  fine  old  face  puckered  into  an  expression 
of  peevish  weariness. 

"  Hullo !  Ferrars !  by  Q-eorge,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  and 
he  sprang  up  to  shake  hands  with  almost  youthful  alertness.  ^'  We 
were  wondering  you  had  not  written,  but  this  is  better  than  a 
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dozen  letters.    There  axe  no  end  of  things  I  want  to  consult  you 
about." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  general.  Have  come  down  to  look  after 
the  removal  of  my  horses  and  various  properties.  I  shall  be  here 
a  week  at  least.     How  is  Lady  de  Walden  ?  " 

*'  No  great  things ;  caught  cold  and  doesn't  seem  able  to  shake 
it  oflF.  Doctor  here  every  day  ;  she  only  comes  down  to  dinner.  I  am 
very  uneasy  about  her ;  she  is  like  a  ghost.  Very  glad  you  have 
come,  she  was  asking  about  you  the  other  day." 

"  She  has  not  written  a  line  to  me  since  I  was  here  for  a  few 
hours,  three  weeks  ago." 

**  I  daresay  not,  my  dear  fellow ;  she  does  nothing— nothing — 
except  read  to  the  boy  or  play  with  him.  It's  enough  to  break 
your  heart  to  see  her  trying  to  be  bright  with  him.  You'll  stay 
to  dinner,  won't  you,  Ferrars  ?  " 

"  If  I  may  in  my  boots  and  shooting  jacket." 

"  Oh !  that  needn't  trouble  you,  there's  precious  little  ceremony 
here  now.  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  Claire  presently.  I 
have  had  to  give  her  money,  by  George,  and  she  won't  ask  those 
confounded  lawyers  for  any.  /  did  though.  Why,  the  housekeeper 
wanted  money  to  pay  the  wages  and  books,  and  all  that.  Gould, 
the  lawyer, wrote  civilly  enough — I  believe  the  man  is  ashamed  of 
his  client — and  sent  cash  suflBcient,but  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  establishment,  pending  the  instructions  he  expected  froni 
Lord  de  Walden.     What  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Looks  bad,"  said  Ferrars  briefly.  "  I  hope,  general,  if  there  is 
any  diflSculty  about  funds  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a 
relative  and  consider  me  your  banker." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you — ^you  are  very  good,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  spare  that  scoundrelly  ass  de  Walden.  No,  no,  I  shall 
make  him  shell  out,  I  assure  you,  and " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Parker,  who  brought 
her  lady's  love  and  hopes  that  Mr.  Ferrars  would  stay  to  dinner  as- 
she  wished  to  see  him  and  would  be  down  soon. 

"  All  right,  Parker,  Mr.  Ferrars  has  promised  to  stay.  When 
will  her  ladyship  be  ready  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  hour  or  so,  sir  ;  she  was  only  just  getting  up." 

"  Oh !  all  right,"  and  Parker  retired. 

"  It's  a  godsend  to  have  you  here,"  continued  General  Granard 
picking  up  and  arranging  the  papers  he  had  scattered  about, 
"  for  I  have  had  a  deuced  miserable  time  of  it — ^not  a  soul  to  speak 
to,  for  Claire  never  opens  her  lips — and  when  the  people  round  call 
they  think  it  only  polite  to  behave  as  if  they  were  at  a  funeraL 
My  poor  child  has  done  her  best  to  make  me  comfortable ;  she  has 
given  me  her  own  room  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  house, 
and  Stubbs  has  quarters  close  by  that  are  fit  for  a  prince.  But 
it's  the  east  windiest  place  I  ever  was  in,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
Monsieur  6asserole,  the  chef  9  gave  warning.     I  beg  his  pardon, 

TT 
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sent  in  his  resignation.  He  could  not,  lie  said,  let  his  great 
abilities  rust  for  lack  of  practice,  so  we  have  the  kitchen-maid  as 
cook,  by  Jove !  Of  course  I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
my  daughter,  but  there  are  limits,  as  any  reasonable  man  will 
admit.  Then  there's  the  boy,  fine  little  chap,  full  of  spirits  and 
energy,  a  good  deal  too  full  for  an  old  fellow  like  me,  kicks  up  a 
devil  of  a  row  with  a  drum  ;  only  Stubbs  takes  him  off  sometimes. 
Claire  seems  quite  impervious  to  noise.  I  must  say  it  will  be  a 
red  letter  day,  the  day  I  leave  this  and  get  back  to  my  own  pla6e 
and  the  club.  I  say,  Ferrars,  I  haven't  been  out  for  three  days ; 
suppose  we  walk  through  the  conservatories  and  if  it's  dried  up  a 
little  we  might  have  a  look  at  the  stables." 

^^  By  all  means.  Have  you  heard  if  de  Walden  means  to  part 
with  his  horses  ?  " 

"No.  They  are  all  eating  their  heads  off.  Have  you  any 
tidings  of  him  and  his  precious  companion  ?  " 

"  Nothing  definite.  I  rather  suspect  they  are,  or  were  till  last 
week,  at  Brussels.  I  fancy  de  Walden  came  over  to  meet  me  in 
Paris  from  Brussels.  Old  Foley — ^you  know  Foley  of  the  Foreign 
Office — he  saw  de  Walden  at  the  station  in  Brussels  only  a  few 
days  ago  with  a  very  handsome,  dark  woman,  attendants,  lap  dogs 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  such  a  mindge" 

"  The  devil  he  did,"cried  the  general  leading  the  way  to  the  hall, 
where  he  proceeded  to  fold  a  whit^  silk  handkerchief  round  his 
throat  and  put  on  an  overcoat.  "  Well,  I  hope  the  jade  will  put 
the  screw  on  and  give  him  the  slip  with  a  richer  rival  afterwards." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  result  for  your  daughter  ?  " 
asked  Ferrars  as  they  crossed  the  drawing-room  to  reach  a  large 
conservatory  which  communicated  with  the  others. 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  suppose  he'd  come  back  to  Claire 
then." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  a  consummation  to  be  devoutly  wished 
for  ?  "  continued  Ferrars,  his  deep  tones  sounding  very  calm  and 
judicial.  "Do  you  think  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  happy 
together  ?  Can  de  Walden  come  back  splashed  from  the  gutter 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  spotless,  high-minded  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^yes— of  course.  It's  all  very  shocking,  but  then,  you 
know  right  well,  men  can  come  through  a  lot  of  gutter  and  come 
out  with  very  few  splashes.  Why,  the  law  admits  that.  Ifde 
Walden,  after  a  short  fling  with  the  Repton,  came  home  and  wished 
to  take  up  the  old  lines  of  devotion  and  decency,  he'd  have  every 
right  to  do  so,  and  Claire  would  have  no  redress.  Whereas  if 
site ^" 

"  There's  a  rough  justice  in  it  though,"  interrupted  Egerton 
hastily.     "  Women  are  quite  different." 

"  That's  true,"  returned  the  general  complaisantly.  "  Of  course 
it  is  an  infernal  shame  of  de  Walden  to  make  sach  an  open  scandal, 
but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  him  restored  to  his  right  mind 
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before  be  has  wasted  his  substance,  and  I  don't  care  to  see  my 
chad  in  a  painful  uncertain  position  all  her  days." 

«*  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  her  to  be  divorced 
from  an  idiotic  vaurien^  and  married  to  a  man  older,  steadier,  more 
devoted  to  her  and  as  well  oflF  as — take  care,  there  is  a  step  here^ 
general,"  Ferrars  turned  to  assist  the  old  man  as  he  spoke,  look- 
ing significantly  into  his  eyes — "  as  well  oflF  as  de  Walden,"  he 
went  on,  "  if  not  of  quite  the  same  rank  ?  " 

"  Hum,'''  said  the  general  averting  his  eyes,  "  such  men  are  not 
easily  found.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Claire  is  not  disposed  to  be 
unforgiving.  Time  will  show.  These  houses  are  over- heated," 
he  went  on.  ^*  I  am  afraid  to  cross  the  grounds  to  the  stables 
after  this  heat." 

"  This  angle  here  is  quite  sheltered,  and  the  wind  has  fallen.  I 
want  your  opinion  about  some  colts  which  were  to  have  been  sold 
last  month,  but  everything  came  to  a  standstill,  I  suppose." 

*^  Just  so.  Awful  business.  Stop  a  bit,  I'll  button  up  my  coat 
and  venture." 


When  Ferrars  had  made  what  amount  of  toilette  he  could  with 
small  means,  he  returned  to  the  library  and  there  he  found  Lady 
de  Walden.  She  was  sitting  in  the  same  chair  from  which  she 
had  risen  to  take  the  post-bag,  when  she  noticed  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  Holden,  nearly  three  months  before.  WTiat  a 
long  martyrdom  she  had  endured  since. 

He  was  positively  alarmed  when  she  came  forward  with  a  quick 
movement  to  meet  him.  Her  eyes  looked  too  large  for  her  pale, 
wan  &ce.  She  seemed  too  slender  and  fragile  for  the  action  of 
the  heart,  for  he  could  perceive  its  throbbings  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  folds  in  which  her  black  dress  crossed  over  her  bosom. 

How  strongly  his  own  beat.  When  holding  out  her  hands  her 
sad  eyes  grew  moist  while  she  exclaimed,  *^  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,  Stephen.     Why  did  you  stay  away  so  long  ?  " 

He  took  them  in  both  his  own,  and  his  deep  eyes  gazed  upon 
her  &ce  with  unspeakable  tenderness  and  longing,  as  if  he  would 
draw  the  sorrow  from  her  soul  as  loving  lips  have  sucked  the 
poison  from  wounds.     "  Claire,"  he  said  at  length,  "  Claire." 

"  Ah !  Stephen,  no  one  feels  for  me  as  you  do ;  you  knew  our 
life  so  well,"  a  shiver  passed  through  her. 

"  You  have  been  ill,  worse  than  the  general  thinks,"  exclaimed 
Ferrars  in  a  low  husky  tone  ;  "you  look  only  the  shadow  of 
yourself." 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  softly,  and  drawing  her  hands  from  his 
she  went  back  to  her  chair.     He  drew  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  They  said  it  was  a  bad  cold — any  name  did — ^but  I  feel  I  have 
passed  through  the  shadow  of  death.  The  kind  doctor  did  not 
save  me,  Stepnen.  There  was  one  night  I  felt — ^I  knew — my  life  was 

tt2 
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ebbing  away.  I  cannot  describe  the  sensation — the  slow  darkness 
and  faintness  creeping  over  me,  and  all  my  days  passed  before 
my  mind  as  if  seen  through  a  gauze  veil.  I  did  not  seem  to 
regret  anything,  or  any  one,  till  I  heard  Gerald's  voice  call 
*  Mother.'  Oh !  I  heard  it  quite  clearly,  and  then  I  resisted,  I 
struggled  with  the  great  conqueror  and — he  retreated.  Yes,  I 
am  going  to  try  to  live,  Stephen ;  my  life  is  not  my  own  until 
my  boy  is  a  man,  able  to  guide  himself.  If  I  died,  who  would 
there  be  to  guard  him  from — from  Iter  f  You  remember  how  she 
coveted  him  that  day,  there  in  the  morning-room  ?  " 

"  Bight,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars,  who  had  listened  with  profound 
feeling,  leaning  forward,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  his  face  shaded  by 
his  hand.  Now  he  straightened  himself  and  spoke  with  his  usual 
calmness  and  decision :  **  You  must  live  for  your  boy — ay,  for  your- 
self— at  twenty-five  you  must  not  cast  away  your  Ufe,  nor,  for  the 
boy's  sake,  must  you  make  existence  a  purgatory;  you  must 
gather  strength." 

"  I  will,"  she  interrupted ;  "  I  have  looked  at  things,  I  will  be 
strong  and  patient,  I  will  not  look  for  ever  at  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  and  you  will  help  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Claire."  He  paused.  "  How  is  it  they  did  not  send  for 
some  first-rate  man  instead  of  pottering  on  with  old  Gredge  ?  "  he 
asked  impatiently. 

"  Nobody  knew  how  ill  I  was,  and  no  one  could  have  helped 
me  but  myself.  Now,  Stephen,  I  am  not  going  to  question  you  any 
more,  but  I  trust  you  to  tell  me — whatever  you  learn  of — of  what 
interests  me.     Will  you  promise  me  this  ?  " 

"Mostfaithftdly." 

"  You  have  no  tidings  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

She  sighed  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow. 

"  There  seem  to  be  difficulties  about  money,"  she  resumed ;  "  I 
do  not  understand — but  an  odd  dislike  to  use  his  money  is 
growing  up  within  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  none  of  my  own, 
and  my  poor  father  has  very  little,"  she  sighed  wearily. 

"Do "not  trouble  yourself,  Claire;  that  is  of  small  consequence; 
leave  all  business  matters  to  the  general  and  to  me." 

**  Yes,  I  cannot  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking  much ;  I  shall  be 
stronger  by-and-by — hush ! — here  is  Gerald." 

The  boy  bounded  in  as  she  spoke,  running  straight  to  Ferrars,  on 
whose  knee  he  jumped. 

**  Oh,  Cousin  Ferrars,  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  When  did 
you  come  ?     Why  did  you  not  bring  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  could  not,  my  boy ;  he  is  a  long  way  off  and  can't  come  back 
till  he  is  better." 

"Is  he  very  ill?" 

"Bad  enough,  Gerald." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  mother  go  to  him  ?  He  always  wants  mother.' 
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"  Look  here,  Gerald,  will  you  try  not  to  ask  questions ;  you  shall 
know  everything  some  day ;  questions  worry  mother  and  she  is  too 
ill  and  weak  to  be  worried.  Ask  her  to  let  you  come  over  and  see 
me  to-morrow ;  I  have  six  such  beautiful  puppies,  all  pugs,  with  big 
eyes  and  black  muzzles ;  and  a  Cashmere  goat  with  kids,  and  you 
shall  choose  which  you  like  among  them." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mayn't  I  go  ?  "  cried  the  child,  darting  to  her  and 
forgetting  all  about  his  father.  "  Mayn't  I  go  ?  "  he  repeated, 
clasping  his  arms  close  round  her  neck. 

**  Yes,  dearest,  if  it  is  fine." 

"No.  I  want  to  go  if  it  is  fine,  or  raining,  or  hailing,  or 
thundering.  There  is  a  covered  way  to  the  stables  at  the  Lodge, 
and  I  can  drive  in  the  brougham.     I  must." 

"  If  it  is  a  wet,  bad  day,  Gerald,  I  will  not  let  you  go  to-morrow  ; 
the  day  after  will  do  just  as  well,  and  your  cousin  will  not  mind 
when  you  go,"  returned  Lady  de  Walden,  gently  but  firmly. 

**Then  you  are  a  naughty,  unkind  mother,"  cried  the  boy 
turning  from  her  with  an  angry  gesture. 

"  Time  enough  to  tell  me  all  that  to-morrow  if  it  is  wet  and 
stormy,  Gerald.  If  the  sun  shines,  I  shall  be  a  good,  kind  mother, 
yet  I  cannot  make  either  rain  or  shine." 

Ferrars  watched  the  little  scene  curiously.  "  She  has  her  work 
cut  out  in  that  boy.  How  terribly  like  the  father  he  is.  She 
ought  to  hate  the  sight  of  him,"  he  thought. 

"  So  you  are  a  silly  boy,"  Claire  continued ; "  come  to  mother,  be 
wise  and  love  her." 

For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  sullen  and  irresolute,  then  he 
sprang  into  her  arms.  "  I  do  love  you,  sweet  one,"  applying  to 
her  her  own  loving  term  for  himself,  "and  it  will  be  fine  to- 
morrow." 

"  A  happy  compromise,"  said  Ferrars  gravely ;  "  if  you  can 
always  contrive  such  terme  you'll  not  do  badly." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  shut  out  the  light  these  miserable  evenings," 
said  General  Granard,  entering  with  the  butler  who  was  carrying 
a  lamp ;  "  still  I  feel  considerably  better,  which  I  attribute  to  my 
stroll  with  youy  Ferrars.  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  think  you  are 
looking  a  shade  more  like  yourself ;  really,  Ferrars,  you  have  had 
a  reviving  effect  on  us  both.  Ha  !  Gerald,  what  have  you  been 
about." 

"  I  never  got  oat  at  all,  grandpapa." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  your  nurse,  young  man." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Gerald  pugnaciously,  but  the  general  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him  and  began  to  talk  politics  to  Ferrars. 

Presently  dinner  was  announced,  and  their  guest  was  thankful 
to  find  it  was  served  in  a  breakfast-room  often  used  by  Lord  and 
Lady  de  Walden  when  alone. 

"  I  can't  say  this  celery  sauce  is  of  the  first  quality,"  said  the 
general  regretfully,  as  he  solemnly  shook  his  head  at  the  oflFer  of  a 
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second  supply.  '*  I  must  say  we  miss  Oasseiole  awfully,  and  though 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  complain  unreasonably,  the 
omelette  last  night  might  have  been  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe.  Life 
in  the  country  requires  a  good  deal  to  compensate  for  the  inevit- 
able drawbacks,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Clah'e  would  be  better  in 
London,  or  anywhere  than  here." 

*^I  am  so  sorry  the  things  are  not  nice,''  said  Claire,  with  a 
bewildered  look ;  "  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Smith  to-morrow." 

**  Ah  !  Casserole  was  a  terrible  loss ;  he  was  quite  a  man  of  genius. 
I  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  my  club.  I  wish  they 
could  secure  him." 

**I  see  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  dinner,"  observed 
Ferrars.    "  Then,  I  am  not  a  Sybarite  like  you,  general." 

**  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  and  /  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  which  means  of  no 
fortune  at  all." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  general,"  resumed  Ferrars ;  "  Lady  de 
Walden  needs  change.  Suppose  you  take  my  yacht,  *  The  Siren,' 
for  a  couple  of  months'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  You  could 
go  by  land  to  Marseilles  or  Genoa  and  loiter  along  the  coast.  The 
middle  of  March  is  not  too  soon  to  start.  I  met  an  old  skipper  of 
mine  the  other  day  who  is  disengaged.  He  is  a  first-rate  seaman ; 
I  could  quite  trust  you  with  him.  The  general  would  enjoy  the 
trip,  and  I  could  look,  after  any  business  matters  for  you,  as  I  shall 
be  for  some  months  in  Brook  Street.  I  don't. think  you  could 
do  better.  Give  me  the  word  and  I  will  write  to  Captain  Peters 
to-night." 

**  I  thought  you  were  going  to  sail  *  The  Siren '  yourself?  "  said 
Claire,  with  a  wondering  look.  .  "  I  never  remember  your  staying 
three  months  at  a  time  in  London." 

*•  That  is  of  no  consequence.  What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal  ? 
You  are  a  good  sailor,  Claire,  and  you  could  be  quite  comfort- 
able." 

**  Thank  you,  Stephen,  I  know  that ;  but — I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  Beaumont  BoyaL" 

The  general  uttered  a  moan,  which  he  covered  with  a  loud  hem, 
and  Ferrars,  in  his  eagerness  to  change  the  subject,  asked  if  Claire 
had  any  news  of  her  little  artist  friend. 

"  Poor  child !  she  has  written  to  me  and  I  have  never  replied. 
I  will  give  you  her  address,  Stephen,  and  you  must  take  ner  a 
message  from  me,  for  I  cannot,  cannot  write." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ferrars,  who  would  have  accepted  a  commis- 
sion to  fetch  a  light  from  the  middle  of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
Abednego's  burning  fiery  furnace,  if  Claire  had  given  it.  **  How  is 
she  getting  on  ?  " 

"I  hardly  know;  she  came  to  London  before  Christmas,  and 
seemed  pretty  well  content  then." 

"  She  has  a  good  deal  of  talent,"  said  Ferrars,  who  knew  what  a 
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picture  was.    **  By  the  way,  she  never  sent  me  the  study  of  a 

glade  at  Fontainebleau  which  I  commissioned  her  to  paint  for 

me." 

"  There  was  no  weather  to  do  it,"  returned  Claire,  "  and  she  is 

a  curious  little  creature,  and  if  she  fancied  I  asked  you  to  order 

the  picture,  she  will  be  reluctant  to  do  it." 

*^  If  that  is  her  line,  there  is  small  chance  of  her  getting  on," 

growled  the  general.    **I  hate  such  folly.     I, am  amazed  at  your 

imagining  she  can  ever  make  bread  and  cheese  with  her  brush, 

Claire." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  she  will,  my  dear  father.    She  is  so  industrious." 
"  If  to-morrow  is  fine  and  mild,  which  is  quite  possible,  will  you 

come  out,  Claire  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  abruptly.     **  You  look  as  if  you 

had  been  shut  up  for  weeks." 

<*  As  she  has  been,"  put  in  G-eneral  Granard.    *^  I  do  not  think 

she  has  been  out  of  the  house  since  we  came  down." 

"  Won't  you  come,  Claire  ?    I'll  take  you  out  in  the  pony  car- 
riage— or " 

"  I  think  I  will  try  to  walk  a  little,"  returned  Claire,  speaking 

slowly  and  unsteadily.     "  It  will  do  me  more  good." 
"  You  haven't  the  strength  to  walk,  my  dear." 
"  Yes,  father,  I  can  begin.     I  must  get  strong." 
"  I  was  going  over  to  Blanchester  to-morrow,  in  the  brougham," 

continued  the  general ;  "  won't  you  come  with  me  ?  " 
**  Into  Blanchester  ?  "  she  shuddered.    "  No,  dear  father." 
*'  Well,  I  will  come  over  about  twelve  and  take  a  stroll  round 

the  grounds  before  lunch.    If  it  is  fine,  send  Grerald  over  early ; 

he  can  choose  a  pup,  and  I  will  bring  him  back." 


Nature  was  benignant,  and  the  next  morning  was  soft,  clear  and 
spring-like.  G-erald  was  confided  to  a  trusty  groom  and  started 
in  high  glee  on  his  pony  before  his  mother  had  risen,  and 
returned  in  still  higher  feather  riding  beside  "  Cousin  Ferrars' " 
large  roadster,  while  the  groom  carried  the  pup  selected  in  a 
basket. 

Lady  de  Walden  came  down  to  meet  them  in  her  walking-dress 
and  furs,  and  brightened  at  the  sight  of  her  son's  joyous  face. 
Having  duly  admired  the  new  pet  she  took  Ferrars'  arm  and 
sallied  forth. 

"  Oh,  how  good  it  is  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,"  she 
exclaimed,  pausing  as  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  before 
they  descended  the  steps  which  led  to  the  grounds.  **  This  sense 
of  refreshment  reminds  me  of  the  day  you  made  me  come  out 
with  you  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Ah,  Stephen,  how  my  heart 
sank  when  I  found  he  had  sent  you  instead  of  coming  himself.  I 
have  hardly  had  a  happy  hour  since — shall  I  ever  know  one 
again  ?  " 
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"  I  trust  you  will,  Claire." 

*•  How  lovely  this  place  is  !  How  I  have  loved  it ! — ^but  now — 
I  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  like  to  stay  here  or  fly  from  it. 
I  so  dread  seeing  any  one — speaking  to  any  one.  Their  pity  humi- 
liates me — then  they  all  know  I  am  deserted.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  bitter  all  this  is — pray  God  it  may  not  harden  my 
heart  even  towards  hvmf  Shall  I  ever  bear  to  see  him  again  ?  But  I 
said  I  would  try  to  be  strong,  and  I  will.  The  only  eyes  which  do 
not  wound  me  are  my  fether's  and  yovA'Sy  Stephen.  There,  now, 
I  will  not  speak  more  of  myself.  Tell  me  of  your  plans.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  without  the  Lodge  and  your  regular  hunting  ?  " 

"  I  shall  try  politics,"  returned  Ferrars  more  to  divert  her 
thoughts  than  from  any  settled  purpose,  *^  and  you  must  take  an 
interest  in  my  career." 

He  went  on  with  some  fancy  sketch  of  his  view  of  possibilities 
in  this  direction,  and  she  entered  into  the  subject  with  more 
animation  than  he  expected. 

But  she  soon  grew  "weary  and  returned  to  the  house. 

*^  I  am  the  better  of  my  walk.  Thank  you,  Stephen,  for  making 
me  come  out.  But  whether  I  stay  in  or  go  out,  all  is  pain  and 
grief  to  me." 

Ferrars  made  no  reply  beyond  pressing  the  arm  that  lay  on  his 
close  to  his  side. 

"  Grief  makes  one  selfish,  I  think,"  she  went  on.  "  I  seem  to  have 
quite  forgotten  that  I  promised  Lilly  Sandys  that  she  should  paint 
my  picture.  Now  I  cannot  sit  to  her ;  even  if  I  could  it  must 
not  appear  in  an  exhibition.  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment — 
perhaps  a  loss.     Stephen,  will  you — be  my  vicarious  victim  ?  " 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Ferrars. 

"  Will  you  let  Lilly  take  your  portrait  instead  of  mine,  and 
exhibit  it  ?  You  are  better  known  than  I  am,  and  it  may  be  a 
help  to  her.     You  will  let  her  take  your  likeness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Claire,"  returned  Ferrars  submissively  ;  "  I  will  write  and 
ask  for  an  interview  as  soon  as  I  go  to  town." 


"  Get  her  away  from  this,"  were  the  last  words  of  Ferrars  to 
General  Granard  when  bidding  him  good-bye  before  returning  to 
town.  "  She  thinks  she  loves  the  pkwje — ^nay,  she  does — but  it  is 
killing  her  all  the  same." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Life  in  Raby  Villa  had  run  its  even  course  since  Mrs.  Stepney  and 
her  young  friend  had  taken  up  their  abode  there.    Plenty  of  hard 
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work  so  long  as  they  could  see  in  the  studio,  and  often  drawing 
by  lamp-light  at  home,  lent  the  days  wings.  Lilly,  through  Mrs. 
Stepney's  interest  and  introductions,  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  some  intermittent  work  for  Transatlantic  fashion  papers. 
Illustrating  for  these  is  well  paid;  and  though  chafing  against 
such  desecration  of  her  art,  Lilly  deigned  to  earn  and  accept  the 
money  they  brought  in. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  Ferrars  had  returned  from  Blank- 
shire,  Mrs.  Stepney  and  her  jyrotSgSe  were  sitting  together,  after 
their  brief  dinner  had  been  cleared  away,  Lilly  busy  over  some  new 
models  of  spring  cloaks  and  hats,  Mrs.  Stepney  still  busier  with 
her  needle,  an  occupation  she  did  not  particularly  like.  There 
had  been  a  long  spell  of  unbroken  silence,  then  Mrs.  Stepney  said 
sharply : 

"  What's  the  matter,  Lill  ?    You  never  open  your  lips  now." 

"  I  never  did  talk  much,  Mrs.  Stepney." 

"  I  know  that;  but  you  are  miserable  about  something;  I  can 
see  it." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am  rather,"  returned  Lill,  leaning  back  and  look- 
ing sideways  at  her  sketch  with  her  pen  in  her  mouth. 

"Then  out  with  it.     Tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

**  It's  two  or  three  things,"  said  Lill  ungrammatically.  "  First, 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  done  a  bit  of  good  work  for  weeks  and 
weeks.    What  is  the  use  of  trying  ?    I'll  never  be  an  artist,  never." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Lill !  You  know  every  one  with  a  grain  of 
real  taste  or  genius  is  for  ever  up  and  down  like  a  fiddler's  elbow. 
One  day  you  are  going  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the 
next  you  are  not  fit  to  paint  a  signboard.  You  have  no  end  of 
these  fits.     That's  one  thing  ;  now  the  next." 

**  Well,  I  am  really  miserable  about  Lady  de  Walden.  It  is 
more  than  six  weeks  since  she  had  tea  with  us  in  the  studio, 
when  she  promised  to  sit  for  me,  and  I  have  never  had  a  word 
from  her,  or  a  sign  from  my  revered  godfather.  I  care  for  so  few 
people,  but  I  do  love  Lady  de  Walden ;  now  she  seems  to  have 
quite  forgotten  me." 

"  Don't  believe  that,"  put  in  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  I  fear  she  is  in  some  trouble.  That  old  Mrs.  Gregg  at  the 
general's  is  quite  mysterious.  I  have  called  several  times  and  it's 
always  the  same  thing:  *Her  ladyship  is  laid  up  with  a  bad 
cold ;  my  lord  is  still  on  the  Continent.'  I  can't  understand  why 
he  stays  away  when  she  is  ill,  he  is  so  fond  of  her." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  is  trouble  there,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney 
thoughtfully;  "there  are  some  curious  rumours  afloat,"  and 
then  she  repeated  the  gossip  she  had  heard  the  previous  day  at 
the  house  of  a  fashionable  artist  where  she  had  lunched. 

Lill  was  first  aghast  and  then  incredulous. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said,  "  quite.  If  you  had  only  seen 
them  together." 
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"  Even  80,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  sadly.  "  At  any  rate,  if  there  is 
the  smallest  foundation  for  this  chatter,  it  will  account  for  Lady  de 
Walden's  silence." 

"  But  it  will  break  her  heart,"  cried  Lill  thoroughly  roused,  lay- 
ing down  her  pen.  "  And  he — he  was  so  good  and  kind.  Oh,  I 
cannot  believe  anything  half  so  dreadful." 

"  There's  the  post,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stepney,  as  the  bell  rang 
hysterically.  "I  wonder  if  there's  a  letter  from  Miss  Mactier 
about  putting  off  her  lesson." 

The  letter,  however,  was  for  Lill — a  thick,  rough,  creamy 
envelope,  addressed  in  bold,  firm  characters. 

"Who  can  this  be  from?"  said  Lill,  holding  it  under  her 
puzzled  eyes. 

"  Open  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney. 

Lill  did  as  she  was  bid,  glanced  over  the  first  page,  turned  it, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Stephen  Ferrars.  What  can  he  want  ?  What 
does  he  say  ?  " 

"  *  Dear  Miss  Sandys,'  read  Lill  obediently,  *  I  have  just  come 
back  from  Blankshire,  and  am  the  bearer  of  sundry  messages  to  you 
from  Lady  de  Walden.  When  and  where  may  I  call  to  deliver 
them  ?  Do  you  "  receive  "  in  your  studio  ?  If  so,  pray  remember 
I  am  a  humble  admirer  of  art.' " 

"  How  extraordinary,"  cried  Lill,  who  was  quite  excited.  "  Why, 
he  used  scarcely  to  see  that  I  existed.  Then  Lady  de  Walden  has 
not  forgotten  me.  What  a  dear  she  is.  If  she  had  forgotten  me* 
I — I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done." 

"  Perhaps  this  Mr.  Ferrars  will  tell  us " 

"  Mr.  Ferrars  won't  tell  an  inch  of  anything,"  interrupted  Lill. 
^*  His  words  might  be  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  is  so  sparing  of 
them." 

Here  the  smutty  servant  put  in  her  head  and  said,  "Please 
mum,  Mr.  Norris,  he  sends  his  compliments,  and  if  you're  dis- 
engaged he  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Ask  him  to  come  down,"  returned  Mrs.  Stepney  curtly,  adding 
to  Lill,  "  We  have  not  seen  him  for  an  age,  and  I  rather  miss 
him." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Lill  carelessly.  "  Do  tell  me,  how  shall  I 
answer  this  note  ?  "  she  added. 

"  How?  Why,  it's  plain  enough.  Say  we  shall  be  at  home  to- 
morrow and  next  day,  at  the  studio,  at— oh,  three  o'clock.  Plenty 
of  light  now." 

"  Very  well."     She  rose  and  went  to  the  writing-table. 

"  Your  hair  is  as  rough  as  if  you  had  been  sweeping  the  floor 
with  it,  Lill,"  she  said  suggestively. 

"Well,  I  cannot  help  it,"  returned  lill  perversely,  and  begin- 
ning to  scribble.    Before  she  had  finished  lifr.  Norris  entered. 

He  certainly  had  smoothed  his  hair  and  made  himself  as  smart 
as  morning  dress  permitted,  before  making  his  appearance. 
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"What  has  become  of  you?"  aeked  Mrs.  Stepney  good- 
naturedly.  "  We  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last  ten  days.  Miss 
Sandys  will  have  finished  her  note  in  a  moment." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  don't  disturb  her,"  said  Norris  confusedly. 
"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  very  particularly,  Mrs.  Stepney,"  he 
went  on. 

"Oh,  shall  I  send  Lill  away?"  she  asked,  seeing  his  eyes 
wander  towards  her. 

"  No,  no,  by  no  means,"  eagerly.  "  It  is  only  a  little  bit  of 
news  I  was  anxious  to " 

"  There,"  cried  Lill,  "  that's  done.  I  do  hate  writing  notes," 
and  she  jumped  up.  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Norris.  Would  you 
— would  you  mind  taking  this  to  the  post  for  me  ?  "  holding  out 
the  note  with  her  roguish  smile. 

"  Oh,  no,  certainly  not." 

"  But,  Lill,  it  is  raining,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  Then  take  my  umbrella,"  said  Lill  laughing. 

"  Thank  you.  The  post-pillar  is  close  by.  It  will  not  take  me 
a  minute,'^  and  he  was  off. 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Lill.     Why  did  you  not  ask  the  girl  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  a  wet  night  it  is  far  better  he  should  go  than  that  poot 
child.     Shall  I  go  away,  Mrs.  Stepney  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  necessary,  unless  indeed  you  will  do  your  hair, 
and " 

"  Why  should  I  worry  ?  If  Mr.  Norris  does  not  think  me  smart 
enough  he  may  go  back  to  his  own  den  upstairs,"  interrupted  Lill, 
sitting  down  again  to  her  drawing. 

"  Do  as  you  like,  only  something  is  due  to  self-respect." 

"  I  respect  myself  a  great  deal,"  retorted  Lill.  Before  Mrs. 
Stepney  could  speak  again  Norris  returned. 

"  Now,  what  is  your  news,  Mr.  Norris  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  was  yesterday  afternoon,"  he  began,  drawing  a  chair  near 
Lill,  and  looking  more  at  her  busy  and  rather  grubby  fingers  than 
at  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  Yesterday  afternoon  I  went,  with  some  bills 
of  lading,  into  Mr.  Dobbs'  room — he  is  the  head  partner  of  our 
firm,  you  know — and  found  him  talking  with  a  man  who  somehow 
looked  like  a  colonist,  and  whose  face  I  seemed  to  know.  As  I 
looked  at  him  I  remembered  it  was  Gus  Dalton,  your  brother.  It 
must  be  six  or  seven  years  since  I  had  seen  him,  and  he  was  a 
good  deal  aged.  I  said  nothing  though,  for  he  has  grown  a  big 
man  since  that,  and  /  have  grown  a  smaller  one.  Anyhow,  he 
seemed  to  recognize  me,  for,  having  said  my  say  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  I 
was  turning  to  go  out  when  he  made  a  step  forward,  and  cried, 
*  Stop  a  bit ;  don't  I  know  you  ? ' 

"*I  used  to  know  you,'  said  I.  *My  name  is  Dick  Norris, 
and  I  was  up  at  your  place  shortly  before  I  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  more  than  six  years  ago.' 

"*To  be  sure,'  said  he.     *I  rarely  forget  a  face.     I  mustn't 
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detain  you  now,  but  meet  me  at  Birches'  between  one  and  two  to- 
morrow. We'll  have  a  talk  and  bit  of  lunch.'  I  went,  and  we  had 
a  big  talk.  I  told  him  I  was  living  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
Mrs.  Stepney,  and  he  was  tremendously  taken  aback.  It  seems 
he  thought  you  were  dead.     He  heard  you  were  dead,  and ^ 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  had  dropped  her 
work  and  grown  white  as  she  listened.  "  It  must  be  nearly  seven- 
teen years  since  he  heard  anything  of  me.  That  was  my  own 
fault.     Well,  and  what  more  ?  " 

^*  He  asked  a  lot  of  questions ;  of  course  I  could  not  answer  half 
of  them.  Then  he  wanted  to  come  rifl^ht  away  and  see  you ;  but  I 
thought  it  might  upset  you  if  you  haa  no  warning,  so  I  persuaded 
him  to  wait  till  to-morrow  morning  that  I  might  have  time  to  teU 
you." 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  silent  for  a  moment  when  he  ceased  to  speak, 
then  she  said  slowly,  "  Thank  you.  It  was  very  thoughtful.  I  am 
sure  I  hardly  know  whether  it  will  be  joy  or  sorrow  to  meet  him." 
She  paused.  "  I  was  so  fond  of  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  of 
me.  He  is  about  five  years  my  junior,  and  when  we  parted  that 
difference  meant  a  great  deal.  Poor  Grus,  he  always  answered  my 
letters.  Then,  when  I  had  no  good  news  to  tell  him  I  ceased  to 
write."  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  resting  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  covered  her  face  with  her  hand. 

Silence  ensued,  broken  after  a  few  seconds  by  Dick  Norris,  who 
said  almost  in  a  whisper  to  Lill,  "  It  is  wonderfiil  to  see  you  work, 
to  see  how  the  figure  grows  under  the  touches  of  your  pen.  Is 
this  a  sketch  for  a  picture  ?  " 

Many  Sunday  tea-drinkings  in  the  studio  had  opened  Dick's 
eyes  a  little  in  the  direction  of  art. 

*^  For  a  picture !  Oh,  no,  nothing  half  so  serious  as  that.  This 
is  a  *  pot  boiler ' — an  illustration  for  a  fashion  paper.  I  consider 
this  a  desecration  of  art." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  it's  awfully  pretty,"  resumed  Dick  Norris. 
"  Do  you  always  stay  in  drawing  of  an  evening  ?  " 

"  We  go  out  sometimes.  We  are  very  fond  of  the  theatre  and 
a  concert  occasionally." 

**  Oh,  you  must  let  me  take  you  to  the  Princess's ;  there  is  a 
grand  play  on  there  now." 

"  I  am  very  particular  about  who  comes  with  me  to  the  theatre," 
said  Lill  ^avely ;  then,  seeing  him  flush  with  wounded  feeling, 
"  Do  not  think  me  rude,"  she  went  on  quickly.  "  I  did  not  mean 
what  you  think — only  this,  that  if  I  am  with  any  one  who  doesn't 
like  the  same  things  as  I  do,  who  will  not  laugh  when  I  laugh, 
and  cry  when  I  cry,  I — I  hate  them." 

"  That's  enough  to  frighten  a  fellow.  As  to  the  crying,  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  manage  that ;  but  I'll  engage  to  do  my  snare  of 
laughing." 

"  Well,  that  is  something,"  returned  Lill  gravely. 
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"Then  will  you  come  to-morrow;  no,  the  day  after  ?  I  should 
like  to  take  places,''  eagerly. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Stepney.  We  never  take  places.  We  go  to  the 
pit;  it  is  much  the  best  place." 

*^  I  could  not  bear  you  to  stand  in  a  mob,  and  be  knocked 
about." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind,  for  it  is  only  half-a-crown.  That  is  enough 
for  poor  artists  to  throw  away  on  pleasure." 

"  But  if  I  choose  to  take  places  ?  " 

"  You  ought  not  to  throw  away  your  money  either,  Mr.  Norris. 
A  man,  if  he  saves  his  money,  can  always  grow  rich ;  women  are 
never  anything  but  poor  and  ground  down." 

"  Then  men  are  always  willing  to  work  for  you." 

"  Are  they,  indeed  ?  "  cried  Lill,  leaning  back  and  bending  her 
head  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  sketch.  "  Well,  that  is  a  new 
doctrine  to  me,"  calmly.     "  I  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

"Well,  in  Australia  we  think  women  very  precious,  sacred 
things." 

"  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  then.  They  are  a 
drug  in  the  market." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Sandys,  don't  say  such  things." 

"  You  will  find  it  is  true.   How  long  have  you  been  in  London  ?  " 

"  Little  more  than  two  years." 

"  Ah,  that  is  long  enough  to  find  out."  A  pause.  "  I  think," 
resumed  Lill,  looking  so  steadily  at  Norris  that  he  felt  quite  un- 
comfortable, "I  think  I  should  like  to  paint  you.  Your  head 
would  come  in  very  usefully." 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  sit  to  you,"  he  cried. 

"  Well,  in  the  summer,  when  the  evenings  are  light  and  long. 
You  can  only  sit  in  the  evening,  of  course." 

Here  Mrs.  Stepney  roused  herself  and  took  up  her  needlework 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  said,  "  Are  you  talking  of 
making  a  model  of  Mr.  Norris,  Lill  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  would  come  in  nicely  in  some  future  composition." 

"  Well,  he  might ;  but  I  wish  you  would  do  women  oftener. 
They  are  so  much  more  diflScult." 

"  That  seems  strange,"  he  returned,  and  after  a  little  talk  about 
art,  and  a  proposal  to  visit  some  theatre,  which  Mrs.  Stepney  did 
not  take  in  too  warmly,  Dick  bade  them  good-night  and  departed. 

Then  Mrs.  Stepney  began  to  fold  up  her  work  meditatively,  and 
Lill,  with  a  curious  glance  at  her,  asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  bed 
abready  ?  " 

"  No,  not  just  yet.     But  I  can't  do  anything,  somehow." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that." 

**  In  truth,  I  rather  dread  meeting  my  brother  to-morrow.  I 
daresay  you  are  surprised  that  we  had  so  completely  lost  sight  of 
each  other.  But  I  was  a  headstrong  girl,  and  at  twenty-one 
married,  in  spite  of  my  father,  a  man  who  unintentionally  made 
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me  very  miserable,  though  we  loved  each  other  dearly.  Then  he 
died,  and  I  fell  into  each  grinding  poverty  that  I  tried  to  hide 
myself  from  all  those  I  knew.  I  was  very  successful,  and  have 
drifted  far,  far  from  my  former  self.  I  am  glad  that  Gus  wishes 
to  see  me.    What  strangers  we  shall  seem  to  each  other." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  over  early  to  the  studio  and  not  come  back 
till  you  come  to  retch  me.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Stepney ;  I  will  go 
to  bed  as  soon  as  ever  I  finish  this  hat."  Lill  rose  and  came  round 
the  table  to  kiss  her  friend's  cheek  tenderly  and  softly,  a  most 
unusual  proceeding,  for  Lill  was  the  least  caressing  girl  in  the 
world. 


It  was  a  long  time  since  Mrs.  Stepney's  heart  beat  so  &8t  and 
fiercely  as  it  did  that  morning  while  she  waited  for  her  brother's 
advent.  What  vivid  pictures  of  the  past  flashed  over  her  mental  field 
of  vision ;  what  old  wounds,  which  she  fancied  had  been  skinned 
over,  broke  out  afresh  and  bled  as  cruelly  as  ever.  What  a  change 
Gus  would  find  in  her ;  from  the  bright,  glowing,  headstrong  girl 
to  the  iron-grey  woman,  sobered,  steadied,  hardened  by  the  Ufe  of 
endurance  she  had  lived.  '^  I  wish  he  were  not  so  rich  as  Dick 
Norris  says  he  is,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  It  makes  frank 
afiection  almost  impossible,  could  it  be  possible  we  should  feel  for 
each  other  as  we  used.     I " 

"  A  gentleman  for  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  "  smutty  one,"  opening 
the  door.  The  next  moment  brother  and  sister  stood  facing  each 
other. 

<^  Esther ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  hesitating,  interrogative  tone,  as 
if  he  doubted  her  identity. 

**  Yes,  Gus,  all  that  is  left  of  Esther."  Then  he  grasped  the 
hand  she  held  out,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  he  kissed  her  brow. 
He  was  barely  of  middle  height,  but  broad-shouldered  and  power- 
fully*-built;  at  the  first  glance  he  seemed  somewhat  stout,  but  it 
was  the  stoutness  of  bone  and  muscle,  not  of  flesh.  A  large  jaw ; 
a  strong,  full  mouth ;  small,  quick,  light  eyes ;  a  brick-dust  com- 
plexion and  crisp,  curly  red  hair,  are  items  which  do  not  sound 
attractive,  yet  he  was  not  a  bad-looking  man.  His  countenance, 
when  in  repose,  expressed  a  hearty  good-humour,  frankness,  decision. 
It  could  change,  however,  and  very  rapidly,  to  a  look  of  savage 
anger,  which  in  a  man  of  his  aspect  was  somewhat  formidable. 

"  I  scarcely  recognized  you,"  were  his  first  words.  "  Esther,  my 
woman,  life  must  nave  gone  hard  with  you." 

"  It  has,  Gus,  and  worst  of  all  have  been  the  long  lonely  years, 
with  nothing  to  love  and  nothing  to  work  for,  but  just  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  my  own  poor  door." 

"  Then  you  have  no  children  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Both  my  babies  died,  one  before,  the 
other  a  few  years  after,  my  husband." 
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"And  he?" 

"  He  was  always  kind  and  loving,  but  most  unfortunate.  Let 
us  say  no  more  about  me  and  my  troubles.  Tell  me  of  yourself. 
You  are  only  changed  naturally,  from  a  boy  to  a  man.  I  avn  glad 
to  see  you,  Gus."  Her  voice  trembled  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  mastered  her  emotion  and  turned  away  to  draw  the 
strongest  armchair  forward  for  her  visitor,  who  took  it,  and  after 
a  quick  comprehensive  glance  round  the  room,  began  to  describe 
his  own  life  since  they  parted. 

He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  talk  of  himself,  and  his  listener 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  no  longer  the  "  personage  "  in  his  eyes 
that  she  once  was,  the  admired  and  beloved  sister  for  whom  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  service. 

"  Yes,  we  were  a  pair  of  young  fools,  you  and  I,  when  you  went 
off  with  that  sood-looking  painter  fellow.  My  father  had  the  best 
head  of  the  three.  What  good  is  the  best  and  kindest  husband 
in  the  world  if  he  dies  and  leaves  you  without  a  rap  ?  You'd 
have  done  better  if  you  had  married  Macmurrough  of  Crourock  run. 
He  has  made  his  pile  since  and  married  an  honourable  somebody, 
and  a  precious  bag  of  bones  she  is.  Yes,  I  had  rather  a  hard  time 
of  it  after  father  died,  what  with  drought  and  scab,  still  I  kept  my 
head  above  water,  but  I  hadn't  much  time  to  think  of  any  one  else. 
I  wrote  to  the  last  address  you  had  given  me,  but  never  getting 
any  answer,  why,  what  with  work  and  worry,  it  slipped  my  memory 
to " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  it  was  but  natural,"  put  in  Mrs.  Stepney  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  paused. 

"  But  I  did  write  again,  Esther,  and  never  had  any  answer,  and 
so  the  time  went  on." 

Mrs.  Stepney  bent  her  head. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Dalton,  "  about  two  years  ago  we  discovered 
a  pretty  thick  vein  of  gold  underlying  a  new  bit  of  land  I  had 
bought  near  the  hills,  and  of  course  that  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  settled  with  Crovemment,  and 
all  that,  but  now  I  am  a  free  and  a  fairly  rich  man.  People  exag- 
gerate my  wealth,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  affairs  to  myself,  but 
you'll  find  I  am  not  a  screw,  Esther.  Tell  me  now  how  you  keep 
a  roof  over  your  head.  That  young  fellow  Norris  says  you  are  a 
great  painter." 

**  I  am  a  very  small  one,  Gus,  but  such  as  I  am  I  manage  to 

Eay  my  way.  Fortunately  I  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  my  poor 
usband,  who  Tnigkt  have  been  a  great  artist,  took  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  me.  Through  him  I  knew  many  artists  in  France  and 
Germany ;  all  were  good  to  me,  and  so  I  got  on." 

"  And  what  prevented  Stepney  from  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
tree?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word,  and  then  let  us  never  allude  to  it 
again.     His  misfortunes  and  death  were  due  to  drink." 
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Dalton  uttered  a  long  whistle.  "Ay,  that  explains  every- 
thing," he  said,  "and  your  grey  hairs  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  have  never  married,  Gus  ?  " 

"  Never.  Yet  I  am  fond  of  women,  but  I  have  met  very  few,  I 
mean  of  the  sort  one  would  marry.  Now  I  don't  care  to  go  back 
to  Australia,  I  had  nothing  but  hard  work  and  care  in  the  colony ; 
I  want  to  enjoy  myself.  First  I'll  have  a  fling  round,  and  mean- 
time look  about  for  a  first-rate  article  in  the  way  of  a  wife — beauty 
first,  blood  next,  manners,  breeding,  a  head  on  her  shoulders,  a 
woman  able  to  make  my  house  the  resort  of  high-class  people — not 
sure  I  won't  go  in  for  politics  and  Parliament — that's  the  line  for 
an  obscure  millionaire,  as  they  call  me,  not  that  I  am,  mind  you. 
Now,  before  I  start,  I  want  to  settle  you  beyond  want  and  poverty 
clean  out  of  my  hands,  so  that  when  I  marry  there  will  be  no 
allowance  or  annuity  to  my  sister  to  explain  and  provide  for." 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  you,  Gus,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  "  but  I  assure  you  I  can  well  provide  for  my  own 
wants,  and  I  never  expected " 

"  No,  maybe  not.  You  have  a  spirit  of  your  own,  /  know," 
interrupted  her  brother.  "  However,  you  needn't  mind  accepting 
from  me  what  it  is  my  duty  and — "  a  pause, "  yes,  I  can  say  truth- 
fully, a  pleasure  to  give.  I  shall  place  a  sum  at  your  banker's, 
which  you  can  invest  as  you  please,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
I  don't  want  any  thanks — I  don't  want  them,  I  say." 

"  Then  I  shall  repeat  them  in  my  own  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney 
with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  By  Jove !  you  looked  like  your  old  self  for  that  minute,"  cried 
Dalton,  his  face  softening.  "  What  a  good-looking  girl  you  were 
in  the  old  days,  but  not  a  bit  like  me." 

"  Are  you  considered  a  handsome  man,  Gus  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  he  said  gravely,  stroking  his  chin,  "  I  have  somehow 
improved  in  looks  since  that  gold  vein  was  discovered  on  my  land. 
Now,  Esther,  are  you  coming  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  this 
evening,  and  talk  over  plans  ?  I  am  going  on  to  the  continent 
next  week,  and  I  want  to  leave  no  business  unfinished  behind 
me." 

"  Very  well,  Gus,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  dine  with  you." 

"  Then  I  will  call  for  you  at  6.30.     Who  is  your  banker  ?  " 

"  My  banker  ?  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  higher  finance. 
An  old  pill-box  answers  admirably  for  all  I  have  to  put  by." 

**  That  is  a  blue  look-out,  Esther.  Now  I  must  be  oflF.  Shall  I 
find  you  here  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  I  am  going  to  the  studio  now.  I  promised 
Lill  to  be  there  at  three." 

"  Lill  ?     Who  is  he,  or  she  ?  " 

"  Lillian  Sandys  is  an  orphan  girl  who  lives  with  me,  partly  as 
an  assistant,  partly  as  a  partner  in  our  studio." 

"  I  hope  she  does  not  live  on  you." 
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"  No ;  she  has  more  money  than  I  have.    Would  you  care  to  see 

our  workshop  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should.     I  want  to  know  about  pictures." 

"  Oh,  if  you  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can  be  of  some  use  to 

you.    I  shall  put  on  my  bonnet  and  be  with  you  immediately." 


It  was  past  two  when  Mrs.  Stepney  conducted  her  brother  to 
the  door  of  the  studio.  It  was  instantly  opened  by  Lill,  who  cried, 
*^  Thank  heaven !  you  have  come  at  last !  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  leave  me  alone  when  that  dreadful  man  came."  Here, 
observing  the  stranger,  she  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

**  This  is  my  brother,  Lill,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  **  Mr.  Dalton — 
Miss  Sandys.     Gome  in,  G-us,  to  the  abode  of  the  Muses." 

Dalton  stumbled  up  the  few  steps  which  led  to  the  studio  and 
looked  about  him  with  surprise  and  admiration,  which  he  quickly 
suppressed. 

^^  This  is  a  curious  sort  of  a  place,"  he  said,  looking  round.  **  It 
doesn't  seem  to  have  seen  a  broom  for  a  considerable  time,"  he 
continued. 

^'  Who  would  think  that  a  man  from  the  bush  would  have  found 
this  particular  fault  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Stepney  smiling. 

*^  Boughness  does  not  mean  tmcleanness,"  he  returned. 

^^  Undeanness  ! "  cried  Lill.  ^^  I  wish  you  were  to  see  the  dust 
in  other  studios.  Do  you  think  we  can  have  our  room  swept  and 
our  things  disturbed  every  day  ?  " 

'<  And  so  you  paint,  too?"  said  Dalton,  gazing  curiously  at  her, 
as  much  as  to  say, "  What  can  a  child  like  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  try,"  said  Lill  quietly,  as  she  went  back  to  her  easel,  while 
Dalton  walked  round  the  room  under  his  sister's  guidance. 

The  words  which  from  time  to  time  reached  JJU's  ear,  indicated 
very  clearly  Dalton's  status  as  an  art  critic. 

«  Who  painted  that  ?    You !     Where  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  an  old  chateau  near  Barbizon,  in  France." 

**  It's  wonderfully  natural !  and  this  boy  going  to  blow  out  the 
candle  ?  Why  didn't  you  put  more  clothes  on  him  ?  If  he's  going 
to  bed  he'd  have  a  night  shirt  I  suppose  ?  There,  that's  a  nice 
thing — those  girls  dancing  round  a — what  do  you  call  it — ^Maypole  ? 
It  is  nice  and  cheerful;  and  this — it's  rather  melancholy,  this 
black  and  white  girl." 

"  That  is  a  study  by  Miss  Sandys,"  &c.,  &c. 

Dalton  was  still  examining  the  various  canvases  standing  about 
when  the  bell  again  sounded.  This  time,  being  near  the  door, 
Mrs.  Stepney  opened  it.  A  tall,  distinguished-looking  man  stood 
without,  and  beyond  him  appeared  a  small  dark  brougham  with  a 
splendid  horse. 

**  Pray  can  I  see  Miss  Sandys  ?  "  he  asked,  lifting  his  hat. 
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**  Yes,  come  in,  if  you  please.*' 
"  Mrs.  Stepney,  I  presume." 
"  I  am ;  and  you  are  Mr. 


"  Ferrars,"  he  returned,  and  followed  her  up  the  steps  where 
Lill,  who  had  put  down  her  palette,  came  forward  to  receive  him 
and  oflFer  him  a  seat.  Mrs.  Stepney  returned  to  her  brother  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  Lill  sat  looking  far  more  composed 
than  she  felt  on  a  milking  stool,  one  leg  of  which  was  shorter  than 
the  rest,  waiting  for  Ferrars  to  speak. 

<*  I  am  glad  you  allowed  me  to  come  so  soon.  Miss  Sandys,"  he 
began  in  what  seemed  to  her  an  unusually  kind  tone,  ^*for  I 
promised  Lady  de  Walden  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is 
afraid  you  will  think  her  negligent  and  forgetful,  but  I  need  not, 
I  am  sure,  tell  you  this  is  not  the  case ;  she  has  been  too  unwell 
to  attend  to  anything." 

"  I  do  trust  she  is  better,"  cried  Lill,  looking  earnestly  into  his 
eyes. 

**  She  is,  and  whenever  she  comes  to  town  she  will  let  you  kijow." 

«  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"  A  bad  feverish  cold." 

"  Lord  de  Walden  could  not  have  known  how  ill  she  was  or " 

**  No,  he  did  not,"  interrupted  Ferrars  quickly,  so  quickly  that 
Lill  felt  there  was  something  wrong.  **  But  you  must  write  to 
Lady  de  Walden  if  you  have  time,  Biiss  Sandys.  I  know  she  would 
like  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  verbal  reply ;  now, 
may  I  look  round  your  studio  ?  " 

"  There  is  little  worth  your  looking  at,"  she  replied,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  release  various  canvases,  which  stood  like  naughty  chil- 
dren with  their  laces  to  the  wall,  while  she  wondered  if  this  grave, 
courteous,  interested  Ferrars  could  be  the  same  cold,  cynical  taci- 
turn man  she  had  known  in  Paris. 

Meantime,  Dalton  had  stared  and  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion ;  then  he  said  in  a  carefully  lowered  tone  to  Mrs.  Stepney : 
«  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  Miss  Sandys ;  rather  a  good  judge,  I  fancy." 

"  He  is  a  regular  snuff-the-moon  of  &  chap,"  said  Dalton  still 
more  conj&dentially.     "  Is  he  a  lord  or  a  commoner  ?  " 

"  A  lordly  commoner,"  said  his  sister  laughing. 

**  I  believe  you.  He  reminds  me  of  Lord  Edward  de  Courcy, 
who  was  on  our  governor's  staff  last  year.  He  was  up  at  my  place 
shooting  kangaroos.  He  was  deucedly  civil,  but  made  you  feel 
remarkably  small  for  all  that." 

Here  Lill  and  Ferrars  approached. 

"  This  landscape  is  yours,  Mrs.  Stepney  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is,"  she  returned.   "  I  painted  it  on  the  spot  two  years  ago." 

"  Did  you  ever  exhibit  it  ?  " 

«  Yes  ;  it  was  in  the  Salon  of  '86." 

"  May  I  ask  the  price  ?  " 
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"  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  that.  The  truth  is  I  have  never 
had  an  offer  except  from  picture  dealers.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
take  thirty  pounds  for  it." 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  send  you  a  cheque,  and  let  me  have  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so."   * 

**  And  now.  Miss  Sandys,  I  want  to  know  what  has  become  of  my 
•  Glade  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ?  '  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ferrars,  I  had  a  sketch  of  the  place,  and  I  have  tried 
to  work  from  it.  But  I  feel  I  must  see  it  again.  I  hope  to  do  so 
this  spring ;  theit  you  shall  see  the  result  of  my  labours,  and  take 
it  or  not  as  you  like." 

"  Very  well,  only  you'll  fare  badly  if  you  always  let  your  petrous 
down  so  easily.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  accept  another 
commission  ?  I  want  a  portrait  of  myself  for  a  present  to  Lady  de 
Walden.     Are  you  wilUng  to  accept  so  unpromising  a  subject  ?  " 

"  If  I  only  thought  I  could  do  it,"  cried  Lill,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  I  should  like  to  paint  you  very  much.  It  would  be  ever  so  much 
easier  than  to  take  Lady  de  Walden's  likeness." 

"  That  I  quite  believe,"  said  Ferrars. 

**  If  you  will  let  me  try,  and  let  me  cut  up  the  picture  and  say 
no  more  about  it  if  I  fail." 

"  Anything  you  like,"  he  replied. 

"  Why  are  women  ibore  difficult  than  men  ?  "  asked  Dalton. 

"  It  is  self-evident,"  returned  Ferrars.  "  Their  characteristics 
are  so  much  more  delicate  and  subtle ;  it  requires  a  more  subtle 
perception  and  more  practised  hand  to  depict  them,"  said  Ferrars. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Stepney's  brother — Mr.  Dalton,"  said  Lill,  intro- 
ducing him.  Ferrars  bowed,  and  after  some  further  talk  and  an 
appointment  for  a  first  sitting  early  in  the  ensuing  week,  he 
departed,  having  refused  the  refreshment  of  tea. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PROTECTOR  AND  PROTECTED. 

The  last  days  of  March  in  this  (to  Claire)  eventftil  year  were  un- 
usually soft  and  sunny,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  wild  and  lion- 
like beginning. 

The  chestnut  trees  in  the  Champs  filysees  were  already  unfold- 
ing their  first  delicate  buds,  deluded  by  the  present  "  sweetness 
and  light,"  oblivious  that  the  next  week,  the  next  day,  might 
bring  back  north-easters  and  pitiless  pelting  showers. 

Meantime,  Paris  looked  her  fairest,  and  the  afternoon  crowd, 
both  on  foot  and  in  carriages  round  the  lakes  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  was  unusually  numerous.  Among  the  smart  equipages 
was  a  well-appointed  victoria,  in  which  sat  a  very  handsome  woman 
dressed  completely  in   grey — bonnet  feathers,   brocade   mantle, 
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gloveB)  sunshade — the  costume  was  supremely  elegant  and  be- 
coming to  the  wearei:,  whose  brilliant  eyes  and  rich  colour  were 
softenSi  by  the  delicate  neutral  tint  in  which  they  were  set.  She 
seemed  a  stranger^  for  none  of  those  in  carriages  or  on  foot  saluted 
her.  Few  among  the  occupants  of  the  former  were  comparable  to 
her  in  beauty  or  in  style,  and  none  could  surpass  the  calm  dignity 
of  her  aspect.  Her  only  acquaintances  appeared  to  be  some  gentle- 
men who  drove  past  the  end  of  the  lake  as  she  was  completing  her 
second  circuit.  These  men  were  on  the  box  seat  and  roof  of  a 
splendid  "  four-in-hand,"  the  reins  being  held  by  an  unmistak- 
able Englishman,  who  raised  his  hat  with  an  air  of  emyresaement 
and  deference,  even  turning  to  cast  a  backward  glance  as  she 
passed.  The  man  beside  the  driver  also  lifted  his  hat  respectfully, 
and  the  two  who  sat  behind  them  imitated  his  action. 

The  lady  acknowledged  these  salutes  by  a  single  slight  inclina- 
tion of  her  haughty  head,  her  brow  darkening  as  if  by  no  means 
gratified.  The  next  moment  she  called  to  her  coachman,  who  was 
about  to  begin  a  third  round  of  the  course^  **  Home,"  and  her 
light  carriage  sped  away  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  and  up  the 
beautiful  avenue  leading  to  the  Barridre  de  L'£toile. 

Soon  her  charioteer  drew  rein  before  the  entrance  of  a  large 
house  in  one  of  the  new  streets  opening  on  the  left  of  the  Champs 
Slys^es.  Here  she  alighted,  and  followed  by  the  smart  groom 
who  occupied  the  second  place  on  the  driving  seat,  ascended  to 
the  entre-aolj  where  a  smart /emme  de  cha/ndyre  admitted  her  and 
took  the  rug  and  wraps  from  the  man.  The  salon  into  which  she 
walked  was  larger  and  loftier  than  entresol  rooms  usually  are. 
It  was  richly  and  tastefully  .famished. 

^^  Will  madame  take  tea  ?  "  asked  her  attendant. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Celestine,  but  get  it  ready  and  bring  it  in 
when  monsieur  returns.  He  will  be  here  soon  and  M.  T — — 
will  probably  come  with  him." 

*^  Bien,  madame ;  shall  I  take  the  hat  and  cloak  of  madame  ?  " 

*^  No,  thanks.  I  may  walk  a  little,"  and  as  her  maid  left  the 
room  the  lady,  Mrs.  Repton,  walked  to  the  table  and  took  up  some 
letters  which  lay  there. 

"  Circulars,  of  course,"  she  murmured  with  a  bitter  smile.  **  I 
am  not  troubled  with  many  correspondents."  She  opened  and 
tore  them  up  one  by  one  till  she  came  to  the  last.  The  hand- 
writing was  familiar.  "  From  Tony  at  last,"  she  said  aloud ;  **  I 
thought  she  would  not  quite  turn  her  back  upon  me."  She  opened 
it  eagerly,  but  as  she  followed  the  somewhat  slanting  lines,  her 
brow  clouded,  and  gradually  her  sharp  white  teeth  pressed  into 
her  ruddy  under-lip.  This  is  what  she  read :  at  the  top  was  **  To 
Mrs.  Repton,  though  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  yourself 
now,"  then,  without  any  attempt  at  the  usual  beginning,  the  com- 
position went  on : 

"  Don't  you  write  to  me  any  more.    I  shouldn't  write  to  you 
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if  it  wasn't  that  I  want  to  put  a  stop  to  yonr  letters.  I  am  too 
ashamed  to  have  anything  to  say  to  you.  To  go  and  take  up 
with  a  married  man  when  you  had  kept  straight  all  these  years 
in  spite  of  that  brute  Bepton.  I  was  proud  of  you  once,  and 
I  wouldn't  mind  how  you  schemed  to  get  a  husband ;  but  to  turn 
your  back  on  such  a  man  as  Ferrars,  who  was  coming  after  you  as 
fast  as  he  could,  just  to  take  your  friend's  husband  from  her,  is 
what  I  can't  put  up  with,  and  she  a  dear,  sweet  lady  as  I  am  told. 
You  have  made  a  rare  fool  of  yourself.  How  long  do  you  think 
that  man  you  have  lost  yourself  for  will  stick  to  you  ?  and  what 
will  become  of  you  when  he  goes  back  to  his  wife  and  makes  out 
the  old  thing,  like  Adam,  that  it  was  you  who  coaxed  him  to 
bite  the  apple,  and  how  he  is  an  injured  innocent  ?  Then  they'll 
cry  over  each  other  and  agree  there  never  was  a  devil  so  black  as 
yourself,  and  be  better  friends  than  ever ;  while  as  he's  a  rich  man 
he  may  fling  you  a  miserable  annuity  to  make  you  hold  your 
tongue,  or  he  may  not.  Haven't  we  seen  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  ?  Any  way,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  you.  I  had 
a  horrid  fright  the  other  day ;  the  two  highly  respectable  ladies 
who  occupy  my  drawing-room  apartments,  gave  Creneral  Chranard 
as  a  reference  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  Indeed,  your  flight 
put  most  things  out  of  my  head.  But  who  should  come  to  the 
door  about  a  month  ago  but  that  Mr.  Ferrars  himself,  asking  for 
one  of  them,  who  it  seems  is  painting  his  portrait.  I  thought  I'd 
have  dropped ;  then  I  thought  he  would  tell  what  a  disreputable 
relation  I  have,  and  they  would  leave  me  just  as  I  am  getting  a 
bit  straight.  So  I  put  a  bold  face  on  it  and  asked  him  in,  though 
he  is  a  mighty  high  and  haughty  gentleman ;  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  mention  who  I  was  and  what  relations  we  were,  for  such 
lodgers^were  all  and  all  to  me,  and  said  you  should  never  darken 
my  doors  again.  He  was  very  good  and  promised  fair  enough, 
but  he  says,  *  You  had  better  make  it  square  with  young  Oranard  or 
he  may  peach,  and  he  is  rather  bitter,'  says  he ;  *  you  had  better 
leave  it  to  me,  for  I  think  he  was  just  touched  a  little  himself.' 
And  that's  my  opinion,  too.  Ah,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be 
making  flannel  petticoats  for  the  old  women  of  his  parish  than 
flaunting  about  as  you  are.  You  might  have  done  well  if  you  had 
kept  your  character,  but  you  have  done  for  yourself  now.  I  never 
wrote  so  much  at  a  sitting  before,  but  it's  the  last  youll  hear  from 
your  cruelly  disappointed, 

"Antonu  Holdbn." 

Mrs.  Septon  read  this  twice,  then  she  crushed  up  the  letter  and 
threw  it  fromr  her.  For  some  seconds  she  stood  quite  still,  her 
face  set,  her  eyes  flaming  with  anger. 

"  To  think  of  Tony  writing  to  me  in  such  a  tone  !  Ah,  were  we 
face  to  face,  she  dare  not  speak  such  words — and,  my  God  !  there 
is  truth,  even  possibility,  in  them."     She  began  to.  pace  the  room 
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restleflsly.  "  I  thought  I  had  foreseen  and  provided  for  everything ; 
but  the  long  strain  of  two  years  is  what  I  did  not  sufficiently  allow 
for.  She  cannot  even  make  a  move  to  divorce  him  before,  and  will 
his  passion  for  me  last  so  long?  Thus  far  all  goes  as  well  as  I 
could  hope,  and  he  is  a  charming  lover ;  but  if  he  gets  bored,  and 
he  will,  if  he  cannot  have  the  sport  he  loves,  where  shall  I  be  ?  A 
little  jealousy  would  be  a  good  stimulant.  Later  on  I  wLQ  try 
that  if  I  get  at  all  tired  of  him.  What  a  desperate  game  I  have 
undertaken !  It  is  the  effect  of  time  I  dread  most  and  his  weak- 
ness. He  w/ust  pile  up  injuries,  or  Claire,  in  her  wifely  submission, 
will  continue  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch — ^ay,  and  that  other 
olive-branch  gives  her  such  a  grip.  I  must  urge  him  to  uproot 
her  from  Beaumont  Boyal."  She  paused  and  took  off  her  cloak 
and  bonnet  as  if  they  suffocated  her.  Then  her  eye  fell  on  the 
letter  she  had  cast  aside ;  she  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

"  Scrupulous  idiot ! "  she  said  aloud,  **  you  have  furnished  me 
with  weapons  instead  of  wounding  me.  Yet — I  almost  wish — 
Pah  !  what  contemptible  weakness !  I  am  what  I  am,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  looking  back." 

Again  she  stood  still,  and  read  through  the  letter  once  more. 
Then  she  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  moving  slowly  towards  the  fire* 
place,  rested  her  arm  on  the  mantelshelf  in  an  attitude  half- 
defiant,  half-despairing.  Here  she  remained  lost  in  thought — 
thought  that  angered  and  disturbed  her.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  Lord  de  Walden  entered.  He  looked  somehow  less 
fresh  and  frank  than  he  did  at  Beaumont  Boyal.  His  eyes  lit  up 
with  pleasure  as  they  met  hers. 

'^  Karaminski  could  not  come  in.  He  had  an  engagement.  Why, 
Eva,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill,  darling  ?  "  He  put  his 
arms  round  her,  but  she  did  not  move  beyond  averting  her  face. 
"  Do  speak  to  me,  Eva." 

"  I  have  had  a  shock  to-day — a  double  shock,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
unsteady  tone  and  withdrawing  gently  from  his  embrace. 

«  How  ?    What  shocked  you  ?  " 

**  Driving  in  the  Bois  I  met  Mrs.  Thorpe — ^met  her  fece  to  face. 
She  cut  me  dead,  turning  away  her  face  in  the  most  palpable 

manner,  after  all  I  did  for  her,  all ^  Her  voice  broke,  and  she 

covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  Lord  de  Walden  stopped 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  mixed  expression  of  annoyance  and 
distress. 

"  Her  conduct  and  opinions  cannot  be— ought  not  to  be — of  any 
consequence  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  returned  here,"  she  went  on,  "  to  find  that  letter  " — and  she 
pointed  tragically  to  Miss  Holden's.    "Bead  it." 

Lord  de  Walden  took  it  with  an  air  of  disgust  and  perused  it. 
Then  he  threw  it  from  him. 

"  What  infernal  impertinence,"  he  cried,  "  to  write  in  such  a 
strain  to  you,  who  have  been,  I  am  certain,  her  bene&ctor.     What 
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business  has  she  to  interfere  ?  You  are  a  free  agent.  You  cannot 
care  what  a  drivelling,  prejudiced,  narrow-n^inded  old  bore  of  that 
kind  thinks." 

"  She  was  good  to  me  in  the  old  days,  de  Walden,  and  I  am  not 
quite  indifferent  to  what  she  thinks ;  but  it  does  not  trouble  me 
much.  Don't  suppose  I  am  a  weakling,  to  whine  and  weep  over 
what  I  have  done.  No,  I  have  too  much  pluck,  too  much  pas- 
sionate love  for  yoUf  to  repent  or  regret.  But  where  she  stabbed 
me  was  by  her  allusion  to  the  terrible,  possible  future.  *  How 
long,'  she  asks,  *  will,  this  man  stick  to  you  ? '  Of  course,  there  is 
one  way  of  escape  left  to  me  if — if  you  should — ^forsake " 

"  Forsake  you,  Eva  ?  "  cried  de  Walden,  angry,  yet  touched. 
^'  You  know  you  are  talking  utter  nonsense ;  you  know  I  could 
not  live  without  you.  I  never  really  lived  till  I  knew  you.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  your  future.  What  would  become  of  me  if 
you  left  me  ?    Where  could  I  turn  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.     "  You  need  never  be  alone." 
'  **  Why  do  you  let  this  old  hag's  croakings  worry  you  ?     It  is  too 
bad  to  come  in  and  find  you  with  a  miserable  face.    Come,  I  have 
been  looking  at  such  a  perfect  lady's  horse." 

"  No,  de  Walden,  I  can  think  of  nothing  except  the  terrible 
future  which  my  poor  aunt  has  held  up  in  her  common-place  way. 
Do  hear  me.  I  am  not  given  to  talk  of  myself,  to  consider  my- 
self, but  I  must  insist  on  your  proving  that  you  can  sacrifice  for 
me  as  I  have  sacrificed  for  you.  You  must  not  fail  me,  de 
Walden."  She  crossed  to  where  he  stood,  and  passing  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  pressed  it  to  her  side,  looking  up  into  his  eyes 
with  her  own  velvety,  soft  brown  ones,  all  suffused  with  tears,  her 
lips  trembling,  for  she  was  genuinely  nervous  as  to  the  result  of 
the  coup  she  was  bold  enough  to  risk. 

"I  will  not  fail  you,  my  love — my  life!"  cried  de  Walden, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms.    ^  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  cruel  to  urge  it ;  but  I  must — I  must  one  day  be  your 
wife." 

**  Yes,  I  long  for  it  more  ardently  than  you  do ;  but  we  cannot 
hasten  it." 

"  No,  dear,  but  we  must  prepare  for  it.  You  must  give  your 
wife I  cannot  bear  to  name  her,  the  thoufi;ht  of  her  over- 
whelms me."  She  paused  and  de  Walden  felt  her  bosom  heave 
against  his  breast. 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  of  her  either,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  Any 
way,  she  could  never  feel  as  you  do.  She  was  an  angel  in  many 
ways,  but  passionless  as  an  angel.  She  does  not  know  what  love 
is,  or  she  would  have  suspected- 


H  ' 


•  Then,  dearest  de  Walden,  be  firm ;  carry  out  the  plan  we 
spoke  of  the  other  day ;  ask  your  solicitors  to  seek  a  tenant  for 
Beaumont  Soyal.  It  would  be  a  decisive  step,  and  show  her  and 
General  Granard  that—  that  you  had  broken  for  ever  with  the  past 
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it  would  add  a  potent  item  to  the  grievances  which  will  entitle  her 
to  a  divorce." 

"  It  is  an  awfully  cruel,  ungentlemanlike  thing  to  do,  Eva," 
interrupted  de  Walden  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  *^  and,  poor  soul, 
she  has  grievances  enough  without  that." 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  entitle  her  to  a  divorce,"  she  returned 
disengaging  herself  from  him  and  throwing  herself  on  a  80&  with 
an  air  of  weariness  and  depression.  "  Your  heart  is  so  kind,  de 
Walden,  that  you  would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  polygamy ;  you 
would  like  to  leave  your  wife  all  the  rights  of  station  she  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  and  give  me  the  same." 

'<  That's  about  it,  Eva,"  he  returned  with  an  admiring  smile. 
•*  What  a  clever  woman  you  are,  a  real,  ripe,  companionable 
woman ;  not  a  sweet,  simple  child,  who  doesn't  understand  half 
one  says." 

"Your  wife  had  no  mean  intelligence,"  she  returned  with  a 
sigh. 

"  By  heaven !  you  can't  hear  a  word  against  her.  What  an 
extraordinary  creature  you  are." 

"  God  knows  I  would  not  injure  her  beyond  what  I  could  help. 
But,  de  Walden,  justice  to  me  in  this  stage  of  our  affairs  is  not 
injustice  to  her.  Show  your  own  decision,  give  her  the  necessary 
impetus  towards  seeking  the  freedom  she  ought  to  have,  by  offer- 
ing Beaumont  to  any  eligible  tenant.  You  will  have  heavy  costs 
to  pay,  and  this  arrangement  will  save  you  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  place  besides  the  rent." 

"  Well,  Eva,  I'll  think  about  it ;  perhaps  you  are  right.'' 

"  No,  de  Walden ;  this  requires  action,  not  thinking." 

"  In  a  month  or  two,  then,  I  will  get  Grould  and  Fenton  to  see 
to  it.  I  should  like  h£r  and  the  boy,"  he  sighed  deeply,  "  to  have 
the  summer  there,  they  are  so  fond  of  the  place." 

With  an  instinctive  sense  of  danger  Mrs.  Bepton  lowered  her 
white  eyelids ;  she  knew  the  fierce  impatience  which  flamed  up 
in  her  heart  at  this  "  looking  back  "  on  the  part  of  her  lover  would 
flash  out  in  her  eyes ;  for  the  same  reason  she  was  ominously  silent. 

de  Walden  fancied  he  had  cleared  this  five-barred  gate  of  diflB- 
culty  at  a  bound.  "  So,  darling,  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  miser- 
able any  longer ;  just  come." 

"  Hush,"  she  interrupted  impressively, "  let  me  think.  I  feel 
this  is  a  crisis ;  let  me  gather  strength  to  act  wisely."  She  walked 
slowly  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  stood  gazing  out  of  the 
window  with  the  look  of  seeing  far  away  from  where  she  was. 

de  Walden  looked  at  her  with  some  apprehension. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  coming  towards  him  and  then  paus- 
ing to  lean  on  the  top  of  a  chair,  '*  I  see  in  this  hesitation,  this 
scarcely  veiled  regret,  a  warning  for  the  future,  de  Walden,  I 
cannot  live  in  uncertainty,  hanging  with  slavish  hope  and  fear  on 
your  changes  of  mood.  I  feel  my  position  too  keenly ;  if  I  have 
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not  some  certainty  I  shall  go  mad.  This  hour  must  terminate 
my  doubts,  for  good  or  evil.  I  have  the  courage  to  die  at  once, 
rather  than  drag  out  the  miserable  remains  of  life,  for  without 
love,  life  is  only  a  long-drawn  death.  If  you  do  not  do  as  I  advise, 
at  once,  and  so  bum  your  ships,  I  will  leave  you,  my  beloved,  this 

very  night.    Leave  you  while  the  happiness  I  have  known " 

Solw  interrupted  her. 

"  Eva,  this  is  rank  madness.    Where  would  you  go  ?  " 

**  Anywhere.  I  should  find  shelter — if  not — what  does  it  matter. 
No,  de  Walden,"  speaking  with  calmness  and  resolution,  "  I  never 
threaten  idly ;  I  am,  as  you  say,  no  simple,  hysterical  girl  threat- 
ening what  she  has  not  strength  to  accomplish.  I  know  life  and  I 
can  leave  you  now." 

"  Suppose  I  will  not  let  you,"  said  de  Walden,  startled  and 
impressed  by  her  tone  and  look. 

"  You  have  no  power  to  prevent  me,"  she  said,  still  with  sad 
resolution.  "  You  are  not  my  husband.  I  deserve  your  devotion. 
I  will  have  it,  or  nothing,  and  if  you  withhold  it,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  say  farewell."    She  turned  and  went  towwis  the  door. 

"  Eva,  stop,  for  Grod's  sake  !  What  have  I  refused  you  ?  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  leave  you,  my  dear  love,  if  it  breaks  my  heart." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  he  cried,  throwing  himself 
between  her  and  the  door.  "  Nothing  shall  separate  us.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Write  to  your  agents  and  direct  them  to  advertise  Beaumont 
Boyal  at  once.  It  will  facilitate  matters  later  on.  Will  you  not 
do  this  much  for  me  ?  " 

For  reply  de  Walden  walked  to  a  writing-table,  and,  sitting  down, 
wrote  clear  and  peremptory  directions  to  his  solicitors  to  let 
Beaumont  Royal  on  lease  as  soon  as  they  could.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Bepton.  She  read  it  through  with 
reddening  cheeks  and  a  heaving  bosom,  then  she  folded  it  up  and 
put  it  in  its  cover. 

"  Now,  de  Walden,  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  I  can  dare  to  be 
happy.  My  own.  How  I  love  you."  Her  soft  arms  were  round 
his  neck,  her  sweet  rich  lips  pressed  against  his,  and  in  the  rapture 
of  her  embrace,  de  Walden  felt  an  ample  reward,  while  the 
shadowy  tenderness  for  his  deserted  wife  which  still  lingered  in 
his  heart,  was  utterly  forgotten. 


Reconciliation  having  been  thus  happily  accomplished,  Eva  no 
longer  objected  to  accompany  her  lover  to  see  the  admirable  lady's 
horse  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

The  animal  was  the  property  of  a  certain  Count  Ivan  Ignatoff,. 
a  wealthy  attachh  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  whose  four-in-hand  we 
noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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He  was  an  agreeable,  well-bred  young  man,  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  jpeculiarly  acceptable  to  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Walden," 
as  the  pair  were  called  in  Paris.  To  her,  because  of  his  carefully 
masked  admiration  of  herself,  which  took  the  useful  form  of 
devotion  to  de  Walden,  and  the  task  of  amusing  him.  To  him, 
because  of  the  subtle,  indefinable,  but  clearly  perceptible  strain  of 
flattery  which  made  his  society  so  very  acceptable  to  the  self- 
banished  peer. 

This  visit  to  some  well-known  stables  led  to  a  very  agreeable 
dinner,  at  which  Ignatoff  played  host,  and  two  or  three  French, 
Austrian  and  Russian  guests  vied  in  their  adulation  of  their 
charming,  witty  convive^  who  never  looked  better  or  more  attrac- 
tive. 

de  Walden's  soul  swelled  with  gratified  pride  as  he  looked  and 
listened.  This  fascinating,  exquisite  woman  was  utterly  devoted  to 
him.  Had  she  not  thrown  away  fame,  fortune — ^for  she  could  have 
married  any  on^ — society,  everything  for  him  !  could  he  ever  do 
enough  for  her !  He  sat  entranced,  and  when,  as  happened  occa- 
sionally, her  beautiful  speaking  eyes  sought  his  with  a  tender 
glance,  he  flushed  with  delight. 

Really  Paris  was  not  so  bad  a  place  as  he  thought.  He  might 
even  manage  to  pull  through  another  month,  then  he  would  see 
about  a  yacht,  as  Eva  suggested. 

That  astute  lady  enjoyed  a  spell  of  complete  repose  after  the 
triumph  above  recorded,  and  made  it  a  very  pleasant  time  for  her 
adoring  slave.  She  tried  the  beautiful  horse  and  rode  with  him 
in  the  Bois,  where  she  was  the  admired  of  all  beholders ;  she  was 
frankly  charming  to  his  few  associates,  chiefly  foreigners  who 
spoke  English,  some  distinguished,  others  shady — for  somehow  de 
Walden  did  not  care  to  seek  his  own  countrymen — while  dress, 
manner,  conversation,  all  were  carefully  calculated  to  please, 
amuse  and  stimulate.  She  had,  however,  received  a  shock  and  a 
warning ;  her  aunt's  homely  words  sank  deep  into  her  mind.  For 
the  thinking,  reasoning  faculty  in  her,  did  duty,  as  it  often  does, 
for  what  the  imaginative  term  "  heart  and  soul.'* 

"  I  must  never  forget  that  these  terrible  two  years  must  be  got 
through  before  I  can  gather  any  fruits,"  she  mused ;  "  my  worst 
enemy  is  ennui,  and  the  most  difficult  to  battle  with.  The  killing 
propensity  is  so  strong  in  de  Walden — after  all,  he  is  a  big  un- 
tutored boy — a  lightly  lacquered  savage,  and  these  tastes  must  be 
provided  for.  This  is  not  so  easy  to  do  out  of  England,  and  I 
TThvst  keep  him  away  for  some  time.  A  yacht  and  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  anywhere,  in  the  summer,  and  bear-hunting  in 
the  Pyrenees  in  autumn  or  winter ;  only  I  don't  want  to  go  to  any 
of  those  places  where  the  English  resort.  To  see  me  cut  by  the 
women  might  deepen  my  claim,  but  it  would  bore  him  awfully. 
This  order  to  let  Beaumont  Royal  is  a  great  gain.  The  more  he 
deserves  Claire's  contempt  the  more  reluctant  he  will  be  to  face 
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her.  Poor  Claire  !  Well,  she  has  had  wonderful  luck,  and  even 
now  the  ball  is  still  at  her  foot ;  she  has  still  a  splendid  future  if 
she  chooses.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  Stephen  Ferrars  did  not  love 
me.  I  never  could  have  dominated  him.  I  like  de  Walden,  any 
woman  might,  but  it  is  a  fancy,  not  a  passion.  Stephen  is  a 
different  man.  His  love  would  have  intoxicated  me."  She  threw 
her  head  back  on  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  where  she  was  lounging 
with  a  yellow-covered  novel  in  her  lap,  and  closed  her  eyes  that 
she  might  the  better  conjure  up  the  dark  face  which  attracted  her 
so  strongly,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  expression  it  generally 
wore  to  her.  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  could  never  manipulate  him 
as  I  can  his  cousin.  I  should  have  been  his  slave  in  reality,  and 
ihxvt  would  have  been  ruin.  Then  that  poor  reverendissimo,  young 
Granard.  He  thought  he  showed  much  force  of  character  in 
resisting  the  devil,  poor  young  beggar ;  the  devil  wanted  no  such 
insipid  morsel.  Yet  I  don't  dislike  him  ;  he  wished  to  serve  me. 
I  am  grateful  to  all  who  did.  Indeed,  I  am  unboundedly  benevo- 
lent, and  had  I  only  money  enough  I  should  have  been  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  women  that  ever  lived.  Ah !  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,"  she  exclaimed  aloud  as  Lord  de  Walden  came  into  the 
room.  "  I  have  been  quite  bored  with  this  stupid  book.  The 
wicked  people  are  made  so  ill-natured,  they  could  never  manage  to 
succeed  in  anything  or  impose  on  any  one.  It  is  your  nice,  high- 
souled,  high-toned  individuals  that  set  one's  teeth  on  edge  gener- 
ally. Ah!  de  Walden,  when  one  is  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong,  it  makes  one  wondrous  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  others." 

"  Don't  worry  yourself  with  such  uncomfortable  thoughts,"  he 
returned,  sinking  into  an  armchair.  "  You  had  better  come  out 
with  me.  I  have  been  breakfasting  with  that  handsome  Hungarian 

Gr ,  and  think  the  Roquefort  was  too  salt.    I  must  have  some 

seltzer  and  cognac."     He  rang  and  was  speedily  served.     "  You 
have  met  G in  Dresden,  haven't  you  ?  "  asked  de  Walden. 

"  Yes.  I  don't  care  to  talk  to  him  much  about  it ;  he  was  our 
drawing  master  at  the  school  I  was  at,  and  might  not  like  to  be 
reminded.  I  fancy  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  some  political  reasons." 

**  Yes.  He  was  a  younger  son ;  his  brother  died,  he  succeeded, 
renounced  his  errors,  was  amnestied  and  went  into  diplomacy." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  Eva,  while  she  thought,  "  Thank  heaven  !  I 
never  flirted  with  him.  He  can  say  nothing  about  me.  I  wish 
you  would  look  at  the  advertisement  of  a  yacht,"  she  continued 
aloud,  stooping  to  lift  the  Timea^  which  had  fallen  on  the  carpet 
beside  her ;  «  it  sounds  attractive." 

Lord  de  Walden  took  the  paper  and  read  what  she  pointed 
out. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  much  surprise.  "  It's  *  The  Siren ; ' 
it's  Ferrars'  yacht!  What  on  earth  induces  him  to  part  with 
her?" 


